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vi PREFACE. 


should cover every possible point, enumerating all the rare exceptions 
and anomalies, is, in a work of this nature, not requisite. Sufficient 
particulars are given for the determination of British and usual garden 
plants, and those who want what would have overloaded and encum- 

ered the book, can eaxily get it from a Cyclopedia. 

Preceding the body of the work is an “ Introduction to Botany,” in 
which everything is set forth and illustrated that is necessary to the 
practical enjoyment of the science in question, and at the end is given 
a “Glossary of Terms,”" It is one of the peculiar features of this work 
that technical terms are dispensed with whenever practicable, and that 
the descriptions are given in tho plainest possible English. The great 
im of the author has been to make everything clear, deseribing things 
with as few unaccustomed terms as possible, so that with a proper 
exercise of attention on the part of the learner, the book may be a 
Pleasant and intelligible companion. That there are plenty of books 
professing the same object, the author of the present one is well aware, 
But with scarcely an exception, those books are like ladders deficient 
in the lower steps. They are admirable for the use of students who 
are already somewhat advanced, but to the beginner they are of small 
avail. In the present volume it has been endeavoured to supply the 
lower steps, and thus to render the means of access at once inviting 
and complete. These recommendations have not been secured by 
sacrifice of minute scientific accuracy. While making the book simple, 
due regard has been pnid to the claims of Botany as a noble Science. 
‘The medical student, the physiologist, and the floriculturist, will in 
this respect alike find it valuable, and calculated to answer all imme- 
diate and important purposes, or at least to aid them materially in their 
pursuits. The arcana of Vegetable Physiology, and the internal and 
mioroscopic structure of plants, occupy, it is acknowledged, only o 
subordinate place. They come in oa a fine supplement to Field and 
Garden Botany, but they are not indispensable to it. Tho student who 
would address bimsclf to these more recondite portions of Botany, will 
find the works of Dr. Balfour eminently serviceable. The same remarks 
may be mado respecting Botanical Geography, or the history of the 
dinteibution of plants upon the face of the carth ;—Economic Botany, 
OF the considerntion of the usts of plants ax food, and ns sources of 
tinker, dyes, clothing-materials, &e.; and Medical Botany, or the in- 

of their services as Femodiallngents ia sickness. With the 
‘imiited space at comand in the present volume, it is impossible to do 
more than touch in the very briefest mater upon any of these sub- 











x PREFACE, 


wild species, so long as care is taken to say which they are. This is 
done in the present volume. Every wild-flower is described at sufficient 
Jength for its name to be ascertained; the places where it grows are 
mentioned, and if it be very rare, the counties and the localities are 
npecified :—every introduced plant is described in the samo manner, 
and a clue is furnished to the purely garden species, That clue con- 
sists in descriptions of every family of plants of which any species ix 
likely to come under observation, and in the insertion of those families 
in the general Key. 

As regards the Species included in the work, though persuaded that 
many are not genuine, I have thought it best not to omit mention of 
any British forms that are by authors described as “ species,” but to 
insert the whole, and say what they probably are. Those which are no 
Jonger found growing in our islands, and are not likely to re-appear, are 
mentioned as historic only, and doubtful ones and garden runagates are 
deseribed as such. Not that the disappearance of a plant from a given 
station implies that it is absolutely lost, except under special circum- 
stances. Seeds often lie dormant in the ground, and the plant comes 
up again after a time,—as frightened animals feign death to eseape the 
hunter, and when the danger is past, jump up and run away. Doubt- 
less several plants once found wild are now totally lost to Great Britain, 
and should no longer be included in Floras; but their places have been 
supplied by others that have come in as colonists from abroad (brought 
accidentally in ballast, or with sced-corn, or other articles of commerce), 
and those latter, on the same principle, should be included, with the 
intimation that they are foreigners. Fxona is always on the alert to 
repair injuries, and if certain plants be effaced by building, eultiva- 
tion, and the selfish rapacity of collectors, others are supplied in a 
few years. 

Surprise will no doubt be felt by some that no generic characters 
‘are given. Genera can only be learned from the contemplation of 
Many species of a genus. A very large number of our British genera 
contain only one native species cach, so that there is nothing for the 
student to compare and collate. What may be the limits of the genera 
4h some of the largest and most important families, is subject moreover 
‘to great diversity of opinion, and while the magnates dispute, the simplo 
‘student had better wait, and look to families and species, 

As regards the scientific nomenclature of the plants spoken of, it 
‘may be observed that no pains have been taken to call them by the 
‘newest names. Substantial and well-known names, exoept when there 





SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS HOW TO USE THIS BOOK. 


Read the Introduction with care and attention, so as to obtain 
a general idea of the structure of plants, and of the nature of 
“ families." 

‘On gathering a plant in tho fields or a garden, with a view to learn- 
ing something about it, examine the flower carefully, and if necessary, 
dissect it, referring at the same time to the General Key in the way 
above pointed out, By this means the family will be found, and pro- 
bably the species, the figures telling the page where both are spoken 
of particularly, 

Tn dissecting, take, if possible, several blossoms; make clean vertical 
sections of the entire flower, as far down as the peduncle; lay open 
the corolla, and observe how the stamens are attached; and take a 
Aorizontal section of the ovary as well a8 a vertical one. Use a sharp 
knife, and a little pocket-magnifier, such as may be bought for a shil- 
ling.* Remember that the stamens are best seen in the mature but 
unexpanded bud (from which none of the anthers have been lost), and 
the pistils best in flowers that are overblown. If possible, examine 
aseod-pod. Make it an invariable rule, in reading descriptions, never 
to pass over a single term the precise meaning of which you do not 
thoroughly understand. Refer to the Glossary, if ata loss. Ship 
nothing; every word is put down for a special purpose. And do not 
jump at conclusions. 

If it be the family that is found, turn to the page referred to, and 
sce if the plant agrees with the general account there given ; then trace 
it out by means of the Analytical Chart that follows, which, if it be a 
wild plant, will guide speedily to the name. 

Tf it be a foreign plant, the name will not appear in the Chart, 
but will probably be mentioned in the remarks that come after the 
“ Habitats and Distribution” of the wild species, and which are printed 
in smaller type. ‘ Bot. Mag.” following the name of an exotic plant 


* The stadent should, if possible, provide himself with a good microscope. A 

+, of moderate size, very easy management, excellent optical quality, and 

price so moderate as to bo unobjectionablo, is manufactared by Mr. J.B. Dancer, 

‘of Manchoster, Another, on the singlo-tabe principle, also well-adaptod for 

ominary use, and which has beee strongly recommended by the Society of Arts, 
‘in manufectured by Messrs. Field and Son, Birmingham. 











ERRATA. 


In a work of this nature, slips of the pen are inevitable. The following 
should be corrected. 


aoe. 
92. Line 14. For Xanthorbisa read Myosurus, 


153. Line 16 from bottom. For five read ten. 

164, Line 25. For nearly linear read needie-shaped. 

‘20. The leaves of Stimméa are not articulated, 

Zi. Line 17. Omit reference to Channel Islands. Both rovea and deltoldea are common 
Plants. 

338, Ramonda is « genus of Acanthacecr, 

368, Lines 14-16, These three Lines belong to A. callin, 

S07. Last line. For Diplacus read Hezacentris, 

399. Line 10. For opposite, read undivided. 

414, Line 20 from bottom. Colwmnea belongs to the Gemeracea, 

414, Line 19 from bottom. Omit the words “or Rhodocltom olultle (Bot. Mag. xi. 3347.);" 
the latter being different plant. 

415, Line 18 from bottom, Tieedia belongs to the Apocynaces, 

48, Line 5 trom bottom, E. B. ill. 149 represents Crepis torasacifolie, 

(600, Last line. For spiral vessels, read dotted ducts, 


4 PRACTIOAL USES OF BOTANY. 


identify its manifold lovely objects, we no longer look at it as at 
the fices of the people in a strange town, but with the happy feeling 
of being at home, and among companions, The great value of learn- 
ing the families, on the other hand, or rather the fine correlative 
advantage, each pursuit bearing upon and augmenting the success of 
its fellow, lies in the illustration which plants east upon one another; 
for agreoment in structure implies, to a considerable extent, similarity 
also in properties and uses. When we find » plant bearing a flower 
composed of four distinct petals, arranged in the form of a cross moline, 
and having certain peculiarities in the internal parts (explained in the 
following pages), we may presume that that plant is wholesome,—not 
necessarily agreeable to the tongue, but devoid of anything deleterious. 
‘The turnip, the cauliflower, water-cresses, and many othcr esteemed 
vegetables, belong to this family, any member of which, however 
great a stranger, or found for the first time by an emigrant in some 
distant country, may be eaten with confidence, provided it be juicy 
and palatable. With the Nightshade-family it is tho reverse. Here 
‘we must expect venom, cruelty, and even death. Every one has 
heard of the Deadly-nightshade, that malignant plant which hangs 
‘out its tempting berries to the imminent peril of those who eat. It 
is proper to remark, however, that families which contain poisonous 
Species, are not upon that account noxious in every case; the rest of 
the family may be harmless, and here and thero even wholesome, 
Making all allowance for this, a great point is still gnined in knowing 
where we are safe, and where we are probably in danger. Similarly, 
and further illustrating how largely structure and particular properties 
ge together, the Poppy-family is narcotic, the Buttereup-family acrid, 
the Myrtle-family aromatic, the Gentian-family bitter, and, in medi- 
cine, usefully tonic. Other families are remarkable for the strong 
fibres of their stalks, their mucilage, their sourness, their colouring 
matters, and so on, though always with the limitation mentioned in 
the case of the poisonous plants; and many and most valuable have 
‘been the discoveries made among their different species by the light 
of the great principle these facts exemplify. This is not the only 
reward. A great and noble aim always wins variety of recompense. 
Tn studying the families of plants, our eyes are opened not only to 
matters of bodily interest, or such as havo relation to food, clothing, 
and medicine, but to that grand and wonderful concord and con- 
Bee oe eae inicnueinionh cok 

existence declares so plainly the wisdom and love of Him who made 





6 TROMNICAL TERMS. 


Some of these parts often bear curious appendages, such as hairw, 
thorns, stings, prickles, and tendrils; but there is never any other dis- 
tinct member, and the tallest tree is only a repetition of them over and 
over again. Not that the whole five are always present, even in 
perfect plants. The mistletoe has no true root, the crocus no true 
stem, the cactus no true leaves. But there are few plants in which 
‘we may not find the greater portion, under some shape or other, when 
we have learned what strange disguises they are prone to assume, 
For. if Nature seem playful in the myriad shapes of her rosy sea- 
shells, and in the plamage of her innumerable bright birds, with no 
Joss gnicty does she amuse herself here. 

To make everything clear and precise, it is necessary that we now 
begin to use special terms,—not “hard” ones, but merely unao- 
customed, like the names of new acquaintances, which yet in a week 
or two become as familiar as oldest friends’, Botanical terms are 
often thought particularly difficult and numerous. It may be so; but 
Botany can be studied and enjoyed in spite of them. In the present 
volume as few as possible will be introduced, and nono without expla- 
nation, either in the text, or in the shape of a drawing alongside, or 
in the glossary at the end of the book. ‘Technical terms cannot be 
dispensed with, if we would master a subject. Every branch of know~ 
ledge has a Innguage of its own, and it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that Botany can be made an exception. The simple’fact of its variety 
and beauty implies a vocabulary to match, just as a lange and populous 
country implies in its towns and cities a map full of names of places. 
To attempt to dispense with technical terms altogether, would be 
indeed as hindering to the real progross of the student, as uncompli- 
mentary to his intelligence. A few select ones are invaluable. Those 
which will be found in the present volume are so exact, so expressive, 
so easy to learn, and so indifferently translateable into words of collo- 
quisl speech, that it would be a far greater pity to leave them out 
than it will be troublesome for the learner to make them his own, 
‘They have not to be learned all at once, but one by one, as they are 
‘wanted and become interesting. ‘They are brought together here, in 
the Introduction, not so much with a view to their being read and 
committed to memory in a lump, like @ lesson at school, ax for con- 
venience of illustration and future reference, 

THE ROOT. 

‘The Root is that strong, underground part of the plant which holds 

it firmly in its place,—as anchors hold ships,—and also sucks up water, 














TUNXROUS AND AERIAL ROOTS. 


or eightoon inches. After a while, these underground stems stop 
growing, but sap continues to flow into them from above, and, there 
being no escape for it, xocumulates at the extremity, where it gradually 
forms the potato, just as a stream of water, suddenly checked by a 
fallen bank of earth or other obstacle, accumulates behind the barrier, 
and forms a pond. The real roots of the potato are the brown fibres 
that hang down from it. (Fig. 3.) Many plants form lumpy under- 
round masses of similar nature, though not exactly in the same way. 
Along with the potato, they are called “Tubers” or “Tuberous 
Roots.” Tho Iris, the wood-nnemone, and several others, have a 
thick underground horizontal stem, technically called  “ root-stock” 
cor “rhizome.” Another modification is seen in the crocus, which is 
shaped like the onion, but solid throughout, and is called a “ cor- 
mus.” While stems are occasionally produced below the surface of 
the ground, roots are sometimes put forth from the nitial parts 
of the plant, Pretty and familiar examples of this occur in the 
delicate green Lycopodiume, now such favourites for greenhouses 
and fern-cases. 


THE STEM. 

‘The Stem, with the exceptions named above, is the part of the 
plant which rises into the air, generally dividing into branches, and 
bearing the leaves, the flowers, und the fruit. Whether weak and 
diminutive, a3 in the violet, or a tall, stont woody pillar, as in the 
trank of a tree, it is still called the Stem—the boughs, the branches, 
nnd the twigs being included under the one general name. Tho chief 

to notice in the Stem are the shape, the direction, and the 
amount of branch, Usually it is round, but in small plants often 
four-cornered, or three-cornered, and sometimes deeply farrowed. In 
the everlasting-pea it is curiously winged; in other plants covered 
with hair, wool, down, scurf, or prickles. A fow plants, such as the 
hemlock and dragon-arum, have it spotted and blotched with purple. 
At short intervals along the stem, there are knots or joints, These are 
called “nodes,” and the lengths of stem lying between thom, the 
“internodes.” (Fig. 4,0,6.) The direction taken by the stem is very 
important to notice. Usually it is erect, sometimes remarkably 99, 
asin the Italian poplar; but in small plants it often lies prostrate, or 
nearly so, and is then called “ procumbent.” When a procumbent 
‘stem takes root at every joint, and sets up outposts, as in the atraw- 
berry, it is called “ creeping.” (Fig. 6.) The stems of the honey- 








10 THE LEAVES. 


Partly on the duration of the stem, and partly on that of the 
root, depends the length of time a plant exists. There are three 
principal descriptions of lease or term of life in plants. Those which 
live for only a fow months, say from spring to autumn, and then die 
of exhaustion, or are cut down by the frost, are called “ Annuals ;" 
thom which live, as regards their roots, for portions of two years, 
“are called “ Bienniala;”” and those which survive for a long series of 
years, their roots retaining vitality, whether the stems die down in 
the winter or not, are called “Perennials.” ‘The turnip is a biennial; 
yellow lupines and swect-peas are only annuals. Plants that die 
down in the autumn, whether annual, biennial, or perennial, and all 
that are of soft and succulent nature, whatever may be their stature, 
are called “herbaceous; perennials with woody stems, many of the 
latter generally rising side by side from the root, are called “shrubs;”” 
tall and woody perennials, with a single upright shaft, producing 
boughs and branches, are “‘trocs.”” Most stoms consist of wood, 
bark, and a thread of pith in the middle, like the marrow in a bone. 
But these three elements ore not always distinguishable, and in one 
large class the distinction does not exist. They are best seen by 
eutting, through the branch of a tree in such a way as to get.a 


el plant of Parsley-family often have hollow stems. 
is a large class of mee 3 in suet Proper stems are 


No part of the plant, not even the flower, requires mare carofal 
consideration than the Leaf. The source of a great part of the beauty 
of the world, as we feel so powerfully when the verdure of Spring 
returns, there is scarcely anything in nature more diversified, or 
which presents forms of greater symmetry, or of more elegant sim- 
plicity. Unually the leaf consists of a flat and thin portion called the 
Diade or “lamina,” and a stalk called the “petiole.” In this state it 
is termed “ petioled” or “ peti " (Fig. 7.) Batitoften happens 
‘that the petiole is not developed, and that the blade grows directly 
from the stem; itis then said to-be “sessile,” literally “sitting close,” 
Bins ).snd ie intensely sessilo as to embrace the stem, “‘clasp- 

" or ‘amplexicailont.” Such leaves often have projecting extre- 
leat inet, called “auricles,” or ‘little ears;"” and there are 




















18 BDGES OF LEAVES. 


for the varieties here met with are applied both to simple leaves and 
to the leaflets of compound ones. ‘hose enumerated below are all 
very common. 





Fig. 33. 


“Entire,” when the edge is unbroken. (Fig. 86.) 
“Serrated” or “toothed,” when resembling the edge of a saw. 


(Fig. 85.) 





Hf 
W Fig. 37. Fig. 88. Fig. 39. 
Fig. 85. 
“Prickly,” when the teeth extend into long sharp points, as in 
holly. 


“ Crenate,” when the teeth are rounded, as in betony. (Fig. 38.) 



































34 

Kinds of cactus. Ordinarily every flower keeps to its own mul+ 
tiples, five or ten sepals implying five or ten petals, and) fire 
or ten potals implying five or ten stamens; but sometimes the 


types of floral structure, as regards number, are 

” “tetramerous,” and “ trimerous,” the first 

alga aR eR SE HES 
the second, 


those in which tho number four, with its 


multiples, is predominant; and the last, such as illustrate the number 
three, and this whether both calyx and corolla be present, or only 
‘one of these parts, and whether the flower be regular or irregular, 
(Figs. 64, 65, 66.) 

“ Double flowers” originate under cultivation, and now and then 
in the wild state, in an immense extra development of the corolla, 
many circles of petals being produced, one within the other. Gene- 
rally this is at the expense of the stamens, which, in double flowers, 
are usually dilated into petals, of course losing their anthers, except 
in portially-double flowers, which show the transition very plainly, 
Partinlly-double tulips, white water-lilies, and camellias often show 
every gradation between perfect stamen and perfect petal. It is not 
necéssary to the production of a double flower that the stamens sliould 
‘be changed into petals, though double flowers certainly occur oftenest 
where tho stamens arc numerous to begin with. The double columbine 











6 COMPOUND FLOWERS. 


Semen ign toimnaen bene aiersly nomipcstall coh a tobe lati 
plant mentioned before as the Jasione. 

Pris aida igraak dhatacter i, ist tha-ftowerw which are-exitemnalgy 
minute, and called “florets” (just as the component pieces of a com- 
pound leaf take tho name of “lenficts"'), are collected into flat or 
conical cushions, surrounded by a leafy basket, which serves as a 
general calyx to the whole, ‘The table-like surface on which they 
stand is termed the “reeeptacle;" and the basket, the ‘‘anthodium.” 
‘The latter part is occasionally brilliant in colour, and dry and chaff-like 
in toxture, as happens in the flowers called everlastings. ‘The florets 
might at the first glance be taken for stamens, so numerous are they, 
and so small, But they are perfect flowers in all respects. Every ane 
of the yellow pips forming a groundsel-blossom has its own calyx, five~ 


lobed and tabular corolla, five stamens, and solitary pistil, and differs 
in no respect but that of size from a simple and regular flower of the’ 
largest dimensions. In reality there are as many simple and regular 
flowers, every one of them with all the parts complete, packed together 
in that little knob, as, with care and patience, we might reckon yellow 
points, ‘The florets of compound flowers are very seldom less than ten 
in number; there are usually many scores, and often several hundreds. 
When ripe, the multitude is made plain, every ovary becoming an) 
independent seed-like fruit, crowned with a light tuft of hairs, which 
enables the wind to float it away over the country. Every one has 
noticed the large white periwigs of the dandelion and the thistle, 
and how prettily the little shipe anil away when blown with the breathy: 
‘The marginal florets very commonly have their corollas lengthened 
sideways, 80 as to project a considerable distance beyond the edge of: 
the basket, and give the flower the star-like appearance familiar in 




















42 BRACTS. 


‘The spike, the raceme, and the panicle often have their flowers all 
turned one way, looking in one diretion, like the leaves of « parlour- 
geranium when drawn by the light. They are*thon said to be 
“unilateral,” or “secund.” ‘The fox-glove and the gladiolus supply 
examples. All these denominations of figure and arrangement of the 
inflorescence, are converted into adjectives when required. For 
instance, “umbellate,” “spicate,”’ “racemose,” signifying respectively, 
flowers borne in umbels, in spikes, and in rucemes. It may be added 
that when the inmost or uppermost flowers of any of the clustered 
forms of inflorescence are the first to open, the term “ ifugal” is 
applied to it; and when the outermost or lowest open first, it is called 
“contripetal,” Very curious and pretty examples of both kinds 
occur commonly. In the teasel, which has a conical head of flowers, 

commences half way up, so that we have a kind of 
equatorial zone of lilac blossoms, The expansion then goes on 
simultaneously at base and summit. 


Bracts. 


“Bracta” have been mentioned once or twice. They are small 
leaves intermediate between the foliage of the plant and the flower, 
bearing mach the same relation to the pedunele that the stipules bear 
to the petiole. Sometimes they are very large and conspicuous, and 
supply excellent discriminating marks both for specics and familios, 
az happens with the fools'-parsley. In the Mallow-family the bracts 
stand so close to the calyx as to make it appear as if there were an 
outer or second series of sepals ; while in the hepatica they simulate 
@ genuine calyx, the actual calyx of this flower simulating in its 
turn a red, white, or blue corolla, and real petals being altogether 





THE FRUIT. 


the suppression of the remainder. This occurs in the coco-nut, two! 
of the original three oclls of which fruit are obliterated, but leave their 
vestiges in the form of scars upon the lower extremity. Sometimes 
the ovary ripens, but the seeds do not, as happens with Sultana raisins. 
The most extraordinary of these changes consist in the enormous 
accumulation of juice, and sugar, or acid, or starch, or oil, or what- 
ever else forms the special characteristic of the fruit when perfected. 
‘The component cells of the fruit are called the “‘carpels,” and the 
Part to which the seeds are attached is named the “ placenta.’ 
Fruits that burst when ripe, and let the seeds fall out, are called 
“dehiscent;” those that do not open, are called “indehiscent.”” 

Fruits are sometimes 60 minute as to look like mere seeds, and, at 
the first glance, we might not unreasonably suppose them to be nothing 
else, It is hard to conceive, for instance, that every one of the yellow 
specks on the surface of a strawberry isn true and independent fruit, 
consisting of a matured ovary and a seed within. But such is actually 
the ease, the crimson and juicy mound upon which they are seated 
being the receptacle distended with new tissue. All flowering-plants 
(except the members of the Fir-tree, the Yew-tree, and the Cyeas 
families) are likewise truly ovary-bearing plants; and the ilusion that 
some have naked sceds,”’ as the carly botanists were wont to say, 
comes of the minuteness, the extreme thinness, and the close-fitting 
character of the ovary, and of there being generally only one seed in 
fruits of these tiny dimensions. Wheat, Indian-corn, barley, ke. 
all of them genuine “ fruits.” ‘Naked seeds, properly so called, occur 
only in the exceptional families just now adverted to. 

‘Four classes of fruits have been distinguished; the classes being 
named and characterised as follows :— 


Simple Fruits. —These come of a solitary pistil, the ovary of which 
consisted of a single carpel, as in the pea and larkspur. (Fig. 81.) 

Collective Fruits,—These include such os originate in numerous 
pistils standing side by side, but not organically united. The 
raspberry isa good example. (Fig. 82.) 

Compound Fruite.—These, the most numerous, originate in ovaries 
formed of many carpels organically united, as in the orange 

+ and the lily, (Fig. 83.) 

Confluent Fruits-—These come of peculiar changes and cobesions’ 
er stnimives eetaaiah vesocnscaiiey its 5 sree 
we see in the pine-apple. Very few are known. 








THE seeps. 
they germinate, and produce new plants similar to the one that 


ripened them. The outer skin of the sced, called’ the “testa,” is — 


many English wild-flowers are equally beautiful, though requiring 
the microscope for their peculiar character to be seen. Those of the 

, the poppy, and the henbane, appear as if carved and 
embossed with tubercles; and those of orchideous plants resemble 
purses made of fine net, each with a piece of moncy in the centre. 
On opening the seed, it is found to consist of white matter. This is 
generally resolvable into two distinct portions, as well shewn in an 
almond kernel, each portion being a “sced-leaf" or “ cotyledon.” 
‘Tho cotyledons are connected by a kind of hinge, which is the 
“embryo” or nucleus of the future plant. At the period of germination 
the embryo strikes a little rootlet into the ground, the testa being 
ruptured by the swelling of the whole mass, and often lifts the 
cotyledons into the air, where they become green, and are the sign 
that the seeds are “coming up.” Sometimes the cotyledons remain 
in the earth, but in cither case the embryo presently developes 
a “plumule,” which is the beginning of the future stem, and soon 
commences to unfold little leaves. There are many seeds, however, in 
which the cotyledons are extremely minuto, and lodged in a quantity 
of floury matter, which nourishes the embryo when it germinates. 
‘The purpose of the cotyledons is likewise to supply nourishment while 
tho plant is yet too weak and tender to procure food’ from external 
sources. Hence they have been compared to the breasts of nursing 
mothers, and it is not difficult to see how many and close are the 
points of resemblance.* While fruits are often so small as to be 
mistaken for seeds, the latter, in their turn, are often so'large as to 
resemble nuts and other fruits. This is the case with the sceds of the 
horse-chesnut, and with many that are bronght as curiosities from 
tropical countries. There is an infallible distinction between a fruit 
and g seed, however much they may resemble ;—the fruit always has 
ascar ot the base, showing where it was attached to the peduncle, 
and another upon the summit, indicating the former presence of the 


+ Seo the author “Life; ite Nuturo, Varletios, snd Pheriomena.” Chap, 
Sai. MoKA), = 
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syleor stigma: but the seed has never more than one scar, indicating 
the paint at which it was connected with the placenta of the pod that 
(tatained it, and corresponding to the mark upon the human body 
een Gnetiicon 


now gone through the parts of which perfect plants are 
: ae ee iat betes Da 
» the eye at one view :— 


The parts of a Perfect Plant, 


Tho Roor, consisting of caudex and rootlets, which end in spongioles, 
‘The Srem, usually dividing into branches and twigs, and generally 
_ composed of wood, bark, and pith, 
‘Tho Leaves, consisting of blade or lamina, and footatalk or petiole, 
and either simple, compound, or divided. 
Calyx, formed of sepals. 
Corolla, formed of petals. 
‘Stamens, formed of filament and anther, 
the latter containing pollen, 
‘Ovary, containing orules, 
or rudimentary seeds. 
Pistil formed of: Style. 
Stigma. 
‘The Paurr, or ripened ovary, containing Secds. 


IMPERFECT PLANTS. 
“Imperfect Plants" are those in which the grand feature of the 
“perfect” division, namoly, the blossom, is either abscut or developed 
‘ise manner so entirely different as to have gained for them the name 
‘of *Hlowurlers."" No plants are absolutely destitute of seed-producing 
‘reproductive powers; nor, judging from philosophical analogy, of 
thst wonderful two-fold principle which has its highest manifestation 
‘male and female. But there are many imperfect plants in which 
it im extremely difficult to make out how and whereabouts the repro- 
—. effectuated, the apparatus found in perfect plants 
being: represented: very faintly even in the highest. Linnaus 
oo = Sapweprairn name of Cryptogamia, literally “hi 
flowered." Flowerless plants seldom develop stems; the reli 
fart are low-growing and inconspicuous, consisting merely of leafy 
Organs, and often of nothing more than crust-like, or spongy, or 


‘The Frowsx, consisting of 





thready, or fibrous matter, and, nt the lowest point, of no more than 
a few microscopic cells of coloured fluid. In our own country, their 
noblest representatives are the Ferns, those charming plants that 
grace every wood and shady bank with green luxuriance of arching 
plumes, and are #0 curious in the brown spangles of their under 
wurface. A particular account of the whole of the flowerless plants 
will come on by and by, under special heads ; here it is sufficient 
to point to the fern, the common mushroom, and the black tangles 
left on the shore by the retiring tide, as supplying fair ideas of their 
diversifiedsand extraordinary aspects. 

Imperfect or flowerless plants must be distinguished most carefully 
from perfect oues which have merely incomplete Blossoms, such us 
grasses, and most English forest-trees, Every plant that at any time 
. true stamens and pistils, however inconspicuous, belongs to 
the “ perfect” division; it is the want of these parts, at all times, 
that negatively marks the “flowerless.” The “fructification” of the 
latter, though deficient in these important organs, is often much more 
beautiful than that of many flowering-plants, as happens in various 


Lichens and Fungi. Plowerless plants, in their higher families, have 
organs analagous to stamens and pistils, as will bo described in the 
proper place, but they cannot be discerned without a powerful 
microscope. In contradistinction to the Cryptogamia, flowering 

are sometimes called Phsenogamia, and also Phanerogamia, 
literally “* visible-flowered.”” 


CLASSIFICATION. 

No department of Botany is more urgently important than Clas- 
sification. The quantity of plants to be dealt with is so vast, that 
‘until in some measuro classified, if only in theory, there can be nothing 
but confusion and bewilderment. The pressing consciousness of the 
need of classification, in the early days of Botany, originated scores 
of different schemes intended to meet it; and so intimately is sound 
and philosophical Botany identified with a correct arrangement of 
plants according to their affinities, that nature's own plan, or the 
» Natural System,” has been from the beginning, with every genuine 
botapist, the paramount object of research. Tournefort, a famous 
Fronchman, constructed an ingenious system dependent on the shape 
of the flower; other botanists tried to make the leaves and the fruits, 
nerve the purpose they had in view. Linnwus, who first gave solidity 
and coherence to botanical knowledge, skilfully took the stamens and 
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66 VARIETIZ9 AND UYDEIDS. 


Varieties. 

“Varieties” are those deviations from the wild specific type, indueed 
by accidents of soil and situation, and more particularly by cultivation, 
which adorn our gardens with the countless forms presented by the 
dahlia, the pansy, the hyacinth, and the majority of “florists’ flowers.” 
Varieties also oceur, though not so frequently, among plants living in 
@ state of nature. It is over these latter that there is so much con 
flict of opinion, as when the sixty or seventy varieties of the common 
bramble are published as so many “species.” When the difference lies 
merely in the colour of the flower, which often happens, or in its conver- 
sion into the “double” condition, though the amount of change differs 
only in degree, it is considered unimportant. A large class of varie- 
ties among wild plants comprehends those induced by growth in water. 
‘The leaves of plants which on the edges of a pond or stream are broad 
and flat, often, when wholly submerged, and especially if subjected 
to mcurrent, lengthen into long, green, hair-like fibres, that remind us 
‘of some seaweeds. No rule can be laid down for discriminating at all 
times between the normal or original form of a plant and the varicties 
it may ran into. Large experience can alone even approximate this 
power. The best that can be said perhaps is that the “variety” seldom 
repeats itself through its seeds, but relapses into the original form, or 
changes to another variety. But it always keeps true to the species it 
belongs to. The dablia is still a dahlia, whatever its hue, and whether 
it be a “globe” or a “quilled.” é 

Hybrids. 

“ Hybrids” are vegetable mules,—that is to say, intermediate forms 
obtained by applying the pollen of one species or variety to the stigma 
of a different one. Gardeners now rise great numbers of hybrids, 
both among culinary vegetables and ornamental flowers. Such plants 
of course cannot inherit the name of either parent, and their origin is 
generally expressed in a special appellation. Hybrids are probably 
very rare in wild nature, Although the bees carry pollen casually 
from one species of plant to another, the integrity of ench appears to 
be preserved by its peculiar economy. The differences in the pollen- 
grains and in the organization of the stigma probably serve as 
physical hindrance, but lying underneath there is no doubt a chaste 
Sutipathy, too exquisite for eyes that look merely at the anatomy of 
the parts; thefe, nevertholoss, preserving the lily immaculate, and the 
ssowdrop not more pure in petals than in life. 
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THE NAMES OF PLANTS. 
A few words may be said in conclusion upon the names applied to 


pants. These are either vernacular or “botanical.” The vernacular 
game is that by which s plant is commonly called in the country or 
‘district where it grows wild oris ordinarily cultivated; the " botanical’ 
io that by which it is known to science, and is cither directly derived 
from the Latin or Greek language, or has had a Latin form and termi- 
tation given to it, at once for the sake of uniformity, and to adapt it 
fbr citation either in Latin writings or in foreign languages. The Latin 
‘ames have in no care been given out of pedantry ; they are absolutely 
‘mcesmry to men of science, who cannot possibly communicate accu- 
‘using them. Both sets of names have in many cases an 
J” ‘The vernacular names differ in almost every part of the 
teantry.—the daisy, for instance, which in France is called the “ mar- 
peerite,” being in Scotland termed “ gowans;” the botanical names 
‘Szilarly differ in various authors, owing principally to individual and 
‘improved views as to the affinities of plants, But thero isa 
‘freat deal of mere caprice in this matter, and a large portion of the 
with which books are unhappily crowded would have been 
tetfer pever invented. Properly constructed, both the vernacular and. 
the botanical names are twofold, one denoting the genus and the other 
the species. Thus, Larn’ynvs Jatifo'livs, the “ broad-leaved pea ;” 
Lan’ ynus odora'tus, the “ sweet-scented pea ;” Larn'yRus azwreus, 
the * blue-flowered pea.” Larnynvs and “pea” are here the “ generic” 
anes, and the Batis are the “specific.” In some instances, ver- 
‘faeular names are simple, as primrose, cowslip, daffodil, and turnip; 
| bat it in seldom that precise idea is conveyed by such, any more than 
‘by the use off man’s surname without the “Christian.” The particular 
derivations or etymologies of the various names, both vernacular and 
‘botanical, have to ‘be sought in many directions. They form an im- 
“meneo and very delightfal object of investigation, being in many cases 
‘extremely ancient, and often highly figurative and poetical. Many 
‘others are commemorative, or given in honour of eminent botanists, 
‘whose example is thus pleasontly held up before the mind when 
the plant happens to come in view. Such are Linna’a, Banksia, 
Coles, 

















ARTIFICIAL KEY TO THE FAMILINS, ETO. 
CLASS Vi—Contienat, 


9, Leaves opposite, and without interpetiolar stipules, 
@, Stamens upon the ovary. Petals free ....Pamanerraace.s, p. 622, 
b. Stamens upon the calyx. Petals free....++.COmMmRETACER, p. 497. 
¢. Stamons upon the corolla. Petals more or lus united. 
Varenuaxaces, p, 400—Drrsackonm, p. 472. 
seereseneeeee+ CAPRIPOLIACE, p. 612, 


TIAMAMELIDACE®, p. 668, 
see AGRIMONY, Ps 285.) 
AL. Leaves alternate and without stipules, 
@, Potals free. 
(1) Flowers in umbels. .Ivy-yautzy, p. 660—Usortisrers, p. 525, 
(2) Flowers asually racemose or axillary. 
Fruit succulent ovens ee ees CORRAST-FAMIZY, p. 517, 
Fruit capsular... Escartostaces, p. 610-Ovadsaces, p. 483, 
%, Potals united. 
(1) Stigma simple, Stamens freo.. Wnoxrixnennt-vamtry, p. 520, 
(2) Stigmas three or more..........+-Camranuta-raminy, p. &74. 
(8) [Stigma capitate, Flowers minute and white. .Sasovus, p. 340.) 


CLASS Vit. 


FLOWERS SDNPEE AND DISEXUAL.—STAMENS NOT MORE THAW TKX,—OVART 
“INFRRIOR” (OR PARTIALLY 80,)—COROLLA IRREGUIAR, 
A, Leaves parallel-veined. 
1, Leaves with » midrib, from which the veins flow to the margins. 
Only one perfect stamen, . Zrromensces, p. 603—Mamaxtacnm, p, 695, 
Several perfoot stamens 
2. Veins proceeding from the base to the apex, 


-Tats-yammy, p. 646. 


(1) Shrubs (sometimes twining) ..........Carnrromacn, p. 612. 
(2) Herbaceous plants. 
(a) Stamens two or four. 
Plant erect. Flowers in heads Darsacack.at, p. A72. 
Lixxaxa, p. 19, 








ANTIVICIAL KEY TO THE VAMILIES, ETO. 


CLASS X—Coniivnet, 
, Stamens parigynous, 
(1) Large trees, Leaves (if any) rough ........Urauacmm, p. 907, 
(2) Shrubs or small trees. Leaves (if any) smooth or glabrous. 
(a) Stamens 2, 4, or 8. Anthers opening lengthways. 
Mrxtnrox-rammy, p. ris beatae p- SIL, 
(0) Stumons 6 or 0. Anthors opening by recurved valves. 
Laxvnaces, p. 237, 
(c) Stamens 4. Perianth valvate Pnornscus, p. 234. 
% Both calyx and corolla. 
@, Loayes minute and appressed. Stamens four. Stigmas four. 
‘Tamantax, p. 175, 
d. Leaves dotted, ar covered below with microacopic stellate hairs, and 
often strongly-seented. 
Fralt capsular, Fel ae acer +». Ruraces, p. 180, 
Frait suocnlent and indehiseent . Onaxox-ramity, p, 210, 
¢. Stamens two or four, and nd Iypeayows. 


Stamona opposite petala ... 
‘Stamens alternate with petals 
(4) Potats combined. Stastens tieo. 
Albumen abundant and dense . 
Albumen little or none. (All exoties) 
(6) Petals combined, Stamens fowr... Hor.x-vaxrny, p. 3S13— 
Foravraza, p. 333—Cartrcaara, p. 300—Bupnexs, p. 415, 
6, Stamens SiX..0. cece ss cseeessusveeeseeses ss CAPPARIDACES, B. 910, 
JS: Stamens eight. 
(2) Leaves glandular or covered with stellate heirs... Roticua, p. 189. 
(2) Flowers white and racemose, Leavos ovate. Treo. .Srrax, p. 310. 
(8) Leaves ternate, trifoliolate, or pinnate. 
(a) Stamens hypogynous. 


) Ridin apenkig ypinte. 
Anthers two.colled 
Anthers four-celled « 
J. Herbaceous plants. 
1, Ovaries two or more, and free, 
‘Leaves usually undivided 
Leaves munch divided... 








ARTIFICIAL KET TO THK FAMILIZG, ETC. 


CLASS Xt—Coniwent, 
@. Stamens hypogrnous and consplouonsly united, 
Filaments forming a tabe. -Menraces, p. 101—Eaxroa, (sp.) p. 100, 
Filaments polyadelpbous . Brrrseaaces, p. 190. 
3. Stamons perigynous (three of them without anthers)....Cassts, p. 208, 
B. Ovaries 2—6 or moro; or ovury solitary, and styles 2—S; of ovary and stylo 
wolitary, and stigmas 2—5, 
1, Ovaries five or more, free and distinct, Stigmas sessile. Potals ontiro. 
Petioles of the leaves dilated at tho base....Raxuxcunacta, p. 91, 
Potioles (if any) not dilated. Leaves usually aessile, Whole plant 
very succulent, ..ssysseecessenssseesORassutaces, p. 158, 
2. Flower consiating of calyx only. 
Stamens hypogynous. Style solitary... Parroraccacea, p. 216— 
Genaxtacen (onsunlly), p. 116, 
Stamens perigynous, Styles tWO...+.. +++. SCKBRANTHUS, Pp, 200, 
%, Both calyx and corolla, Stamens (or jive of them) hypogynous. 
@, Stylo solitary. Ovary lobed. Stigmas 2—5. 
Grmaxrscer, p. 115, 
MOPMOLACRR, p. 162. 


(1) Loaves alternato, Ovnry 3—5-celled. .Oxanmmacix, p. 123, 
{2) Leaves opposite or quasi-whorled. Placenta central. 

Camrorrrntace®, p. 192—Iciecemnacne, p. 212, 
(3) Hothouse shrats, often climbing or wining. 


Maxeromtacns po 174. 
4, Both calyx nnd corolla, Stamens all perigynous. 
@. Herbaceous 

(1) [Ovary simple, belfioferion, Flowers green. 
Mosx-noor, p. 551] 
(2) Ovary 2—3 lobed. SAXEFRADACE, p. 207, 
(3) Ovary five-lobed Looaxrnes, p. 163, 
b. Shrubs .........Hypnaxozaces, p, 304—Cunoxtices, p. 305, 


CLASS XII. 
FLOWERS GIMTLE AND UIEEXUAL.—COROLLA REGULAR AXD PENTAMEROCE.—OVARY 
OD OVARIES “ SUPERION."—STAMENS EXACTLY FIVE, 
A. Plant living in water. 
‘L, Ovnries numerous s.6506ssseseeeeceeeees sees ee RAMUNCULACER, P, 91, 
2, Ovary solitary, 
a. Leaves pectinate ....ccaseeee 
4, Tears ternate, Petals boarded 


B, ‘Trees, shrubs, and Salaetetie without tendrils, (ibe undershrubby ones 
somotines trailing or scrambling). 
1, Mowers sppearing before the leaves............Etoe-ranes, p, 907, 








ARTIFICIAL KEY TO TIME FAMILIES, BTC, 


(1) Leaves opposite or whorled .......++++..APocvmacns, p. 310, 

(2) Leayos alternate. 
Coxvorvuracns, p."808. 
ss404.SOLANACER, O89, 

E, Herbaceous plants, with the leaves all radical, 

1, Leaves edged with glandular red hairs... +++ Suxpmws, p. 180, 
2. Flowers pare white, with Give palmate nectaries,.. Panxassta, pp. 208, 303, 
9. Ovaries MGMNOPOUB. eo. ss eeseeeeeee renee +++ Mowseran, p, 13. 


«.Genraax-vasmex, p, 922. 
api Pamnoss-Yaxtiy, p. S46. 
F, Horbacoons plants, the leaves not ent radical. 
1. Ovaries five or more, free and distinet. 
Stamons hypogynous.... Raxexcvsacesx, p. OL. 


Ovary 2—3-lobed, the lobes divergent 
Ovary four-lobed, Petals anited....,....+.-.Bonsoxraxtny, p. 301— 
Eunstiacks, p. 369—Notaxacta, p. 374. 
3. Ovary solitary and simple, or apparently so. 
a. Porianth single. 
Stamens bypogynows...Gravx, p. $00—Amanaxrn-vautey, p, 211— 
Srmucn-yasciy, p. 225—Nyevaormacem, p. 224 
—Porvoonacex, p. 216—Inixcemnacea, p. 212. 
‘Stamens perigynous....+...00+ « SchenanTaus, p. 260, 
b, Hoth calyx and corolla, Stamens Aypogymous, 
(1) Sepals tW0...sscecereeenseneeeeessesPORTOLACHORE, Pe 214 
(2) Sepals fro, 
(a) Corolla large and white, five palmate and beaded 
noctarles sees... Panxassta, pp- 298, 508, 
(d) Styles 2—6, Stigmas linear... .. Canyormraace., p. 102, 
(e) Styles five. Stigmas oapitate, « Fuaxeraminy, p. 121, 
(d) Style solitary. Stigmas 3—S.....Puxcexuces, p. 105— 
Grmstaces, p. 115, 
(¢) Leaves minutely stipulate ........Irzxcnmmscna, p. 212. 
ce. Both calyx and corolla, Stamens perigynons, 
(a) Styles IBD eee ese eee eeee cece es PLUMBAGINACER, p, 556— 
Hrosoraytsacks, p. 372, 
(a) Stylo solitary, Stigma with a plate or cup below it. Leaves 
opposite or whorled, Corolla rotate, —Zstivation spiral. 
Apoorsscne, p. 316, 
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CLASS XVI.—Continwed. 
2. Seashore mud plant, without leaves..... 
3, Dry-land plants. 
a, Flowers upon a spadix. 
A large spathe also 
No spathe .... 
d. Stema twining. 
Flowers in green cones -Hor (rEMALE PLANT), p. 604. 
Flowers not in cones... Evrxonsucex, p. 608. 
c. Leaves net-veined ..... Unticacex, yf. 601—Evrnonsucex, p. 608— 
Donstexu, p. 606. 
d. Leaves linear, parsllel-veined, and with sheaths. 
Sheath tubular ... «SepoR-PAMILy, p. 740. 
Sheath open down ono side. Gnass-FAMILy, p. 707. 


«-Sarrworr, p. 228. 





ARUM-FAMILY, p. 696. 
- +» PIPERACER, p. 232. 



















CLASS XVII. 
FLOWERIESS PLANTS. 

A. Plant with distinct roots or rootatook, and leaf-like fronds or green branches. 
1, Fructification on the under-surface of the frond.........FERNS, p. 776, 
2, Fructification in terminal spikes. 

a, Stem leafless, or with whorled branches, or with sheaths at the joints. 
Horseman, p. 800. 
2, Stem clothed with abundance of small green leaves. 
Lycoroprom, p. 807. 
¢. Stem with one large leaf below the spike... ADDER's-TONGUE, p. 790. 
3. Fructification in terminal panicles .........++++ +++ OSMUNDA, p. 789— 
Moonworr, p. 790. 
4. Fructification in the azils of minute leaves, or upon the general upper- 
surface of the plant, 
a, Thecm sessile. Land plants .. 








.Lycoroprum, p. 807— 
Riccuces, p. 818. 





2. Thecee sessile, Pondside or aquatic plants. 


Purtwort & Quittworr, p. 817. 
¢. Theem stalked. 


Opening with Moses, p. 811. 
Opening with four or eight valves. . MancuaNtia-ranmzx, p. 817. 
B. No distinct roots or rootstock. 

1, Water-plants (usually), and in many cases green. 

Cuana & SeawEED-Faumiirs, pp. 830, 831. 
2, Land plants, very rarely green. 

Usually dry and crisp .. 
‘Usually spongy or watery 





-Licuexs, p. 819. 
-Foxer, p. 824. 











90 THE WATER-LILY FAMILY. 


flowered Nymphe'a caru'lea (Bot. Mag. xvi. 652.) and the red-flowered 

Nymphe'a Lo'tus and Nymphe'a rubra (xxi. 797, xxxi, 1280.)— 

Euryale férox, sometimes called Anhes'lea spino'sa (xxv. 1447.) bas 

the petioles and and calyces covered with stiff prickles. The acmé of 

magnificence is attained in the Vieto'ria re'gia of Guiana, at once the 
largest and probably the best-known of exotic water-lilies, alike in its 
majestic flowers, and prodigious leaves, the latter shaped like oval tea- 
trays, with raised edges, and strong enough, when full-grown, to sustain 
the weight of a child. 

‘Two species grow wild in Britain, 

1, Flowers white, rose-like, 4—0 inches seross, floating upon the surface of the 
water, sceatloss, and closing at sunset. Sepals four, tlat, green upon the out- 
side, but upon the inner surface white, like the petals, which they equal in 
size. Toner petals gradually passing into stameas, making the flower appear 
double. Carpels embedded in the receptacle, which protrudes above them in 
tho centre. Fruit resembling small poppy-bead. © Wurre Witentary, 

2. Flowors yellow, two inches across, raised a hand's-breadth above the surface, 
‘and with the odour of brandy or ratafla. Sopals 6—6, circular, concave, much 
Tanger than the petals, and rendering the Hower nearly globular. Ovary oom- 
pound. Fruit shaped like the bulbofanarcissus,  Yxutow Wares-tiry. 

HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Waeres Warzn-11.x—Nymphe'a al’ba, 
Lakes, clear ponds, and slow, sequestered rivers, especially in their 
shallow marginal recesses; common. Fi. July, August. 
Curtis, iii, 600; E. B. fii. 100; Baxter, iil. 181, 182, 
2. Yarrow Waren-1irx—Nwphar lutea, 
Similarly diffused, and in many instances more abundant. Fl. Juno 


Curtis, iii, 601; E. B. iti, 160 (ax Nympha'a lu'tes); Baxter, iv, 281, 289, 

A small yarioty, with leaves about three inches long, found in the lakes of the 
north of Scotland, is distinguished by some botanints under the name of the High- 
Jand Water-lily or Nu'phar pu'mila. (Curtis, iv.019.) The only technical difference 
i in the form of tho stigma-crown, the border of which is green and sharply- 
notehed. It is tho same as the Nu‘phar min‘ima of E, B, xxxii. 2292, 


‘When ont of bloom, these two plants may be distinguished by their loaves — 


‘while by fish, for he sako of the seeds. 
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8. Torsax—Hyper'icum Androsa’mum. 
‘Moist thickets and woods; on banks in glens, where water trickles, 
often at fox-and-grapes height; occasionally on the sea-shore, just above 
Frequent in the south and west; rare in the east. 
FL 


Curtis, 1. 109; E. B, xviii. 1295; Baxter, i, 90 (as Androve’mum offcina’te.) 

A very common ornament of gardens nnd the edges of plantations, Tho loaves 
detrease in size towards the ends of the branches, which terminate in still shorter 
lasiers of nboat four flowors cach. ‘The capsules, when ripo, aro berry-liko, blagk 
e0d glosxy, When dried, this plant has the odour of liquorics. When the stylea 
ate longer than tho stamens, it is tho Hypericum Ang'licum of some authors, 
‘This is the form represented in B. B. 


4, Wooury St. Jonx’s-wort—Hyper‘ioum Elo‘des. 


Spongy bogs; principally in the mountainous districts and in the 
west. Abundant on moors near Macclesfield. In Scotland rare. Fl. 


By Ae E. Bi, 109, 
5, Harey Sr. Jonx’s-wont—Hyper cum hires tum. 


‘Thickets and hedges, preferring limestone, and often near water; 
common. Fl. June, July. 
Curtis, i. 194; E,B, xvii, 1166, 


6. Taartixa Sr, Jomx'’s-wont—Hyper icum humifir sem, 
‘Dry, sandy, and gravelly banks, generally under the protection of 
‘Targer and stouter plants; common except in Scotland, Fl, July—Sept. 
‘Curtis, 1. 195; B.B, xvill, 1226, 
7. Lexanta-teaven 82. Joux’s-wont—Hyper'icwm lineriafollium, 
Dey waste ground in Devonshire, Cornwall, and the Channel Islands; 
local and rare. Fl, July. 
E. B, Supp. iii. 2361. 
8. Savane-sratxzn Sr. Jonn's-wont—Hyper'ioum guadrang'ulum. 
‘Moist and marshy places, and on the banks of rivers ; common, execpt 
faScotland. FI. July, August. 
Cartis, 1.272; E. B. vi. 370, 
9. Comox Sx, Joux's-wont—Hypericum perfora'tum, 
_ Copsos, dry hedgebanks, ‘and rough places, where the enrth is seldom 
iturbed; abundant everywhere. Fl. July—September. 
Curtls, 1. 57; EB. v. 2056; Baxter, 1, 80, 
Serene 3009 bal nel piece cut out of tho side, and then 
Jeeeent n yory odd appearance, declaring the plant at a long distance, 


Oa 





‘THE POrPY FAMILY. 


10. Mouxtary Sr. Jony's-wort—Hyper'icum monta’num. 
Wild and bushy hills, where the soil is gravelly or chalky; rather 
‘Tare, and seemingly confined to England. FI. July. 
E. B, vi, S71, 
‘The flowers form « close, compact cyme, which is often reduced to a head, and 
excellently marks the species. 
11, Impenroxare Sr. Joun’s-worr—Hyper'ioum dobium. 
Dry hedgebanks and copses; generally diffused, but rather rare,— 
FL July, August. 
{ E. B. ¥, 206, 
4 Hyper’icum macula'tum" is a variety of this, distinguished by purple streaks 
and dots upon the under surface of the petals. 
In gardens, besides those above-named, are found the Hyper’icum Coriz, (Bot, 


‘Mag. vi. 178.) Balear‘icum, (iv. 137.) Ura‘lum, (1. 2975.) Sinen'se, eVegens, and two 
of three others. 


VIL THE POPPY FAMILY,—Papavera'cea, 
Herbaceous or rarely under-shrubby plants, often of nauseous odour, 
and with the juice of the stem or root frequently orange-coloured, red, 


or milky-white. Leayes usually alternate, occasionally all radical, 


Fig. 8. Fig. 89. 

Capaule of Poppy. Yellow Horned-poppy. Capsule of Meconop'sis, 
simple, often much divided, but sometimes not at all so. Flowers 
regular; sepals two or three, often convex, falling or pushed off verti- 
cally when the petals expand; the latter usually four, occasionally six 
or eight, white, red, purple, or yellow (blue in the Meconop'sis Walliohit 
from the Himalayahs), often with a dark spot at the base, generally large 
and conspicuous, and in wstivation crumpled; stamens 30 to 2—300, 
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‘become as straight as before they quitted the plant, resuming the ringlet 
form as they become dry agnin. This property they retaint for many 
years,—an entertaining and pretty phenomenon for parlour amusement. 
The hairs probably act as little levers, helping to disengage the carpel 
from the pillar, and foree it into the curve. The Geraniacew are further 
characterised by the numerous joints of their stems, the readiness with 
which they snap at the joints, and the abundance of their bracts and 
stipules, which often remain after the leaves are gone. 

‘The plants of this beautiful family fall into three divisions, The 
‘rst comprises the frequently aromatic shrubs popularly called “ gera- 
niums,” with irregular flowers, usually only seven perfect stamens, and 
spirally-twisted carpels, the lovely gifts of the Cape of Good Hope, 
where they grow in profusion ; secondly there are the Monso'nias, also 
from the Cape, with regular and showy flowers and 15 stamens; and 
thirdly, there are the * Crane’s-bills” and the “ Heron's-bills,” prinei- 
pally inhabitants of the temperate parts of the northern hemisphere, | 
and distinguished by their herbaccous habit of growth, their regular, 
and often inconspicuous blossoms with 6 or 10 stamens, and the smell of 


the leaves, if any, being unpleasant, unless in the Zro'divm moscha tum, 
The two latter genera nlone have indigenous represcntatives in our 
island, fifteen species occurring in all. Gera'nium nodo'sum (E. B, xvi. 
1091.) is not now accounted British, 

Tn comparing specimens with the descriptions given in the chart, 
tare should be taken to look at the lower or root-leaves, as the stem~ 
leaves vary considerably, eyen upon the same individual. 


A. 
Leaves rivsatirin on yeirime-ronen. Five stamexa witout antiias. Sree 
PROSTHATE. CARIES SPIRALLY TwisTED wits nae. 
Leaves pinnatifid, with distinct sogments. Peduncles many-flowered. 
Segments doeply pinnatifid, with toothed lobes. Flowers deep rose-colour, 
voeasionally white. 1. Common Huron's-wiz. 
Segments egg-shaped, and ooursely-toothod ; flowers bright purplo; plant with 
amousky smell. 2, Musxy Hazows-nmz, 
‘Leaves toothed ar lobed, but not divided into distinct segments, Peduneles ome 
‘or many-Gowered. Petals minute, reddish-purple, usually absent. 
8, Seas Henon’s-urtn, 
B. e 
Leaves PALMATELY LopeD AND CUT. CanrEis sIMriy cUnveD waren nie, 
A. Peduncler one.flowered, Lanvea nearly circular, with 6—7 deep lobes, oach Of 
whieh jv Sicleft. Flowers am inch across, flat, very handsome, purplish 
crimson, with sprays of darker veins. 4. Caneson Cxsne'snitte 
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* 
7, Srnyaw Caanr's-nrnt—Gera'nium syleat’icum. 
‘Woods and thickets, and oceasionally in pastures and upon hedge- 
‘banks and the banks of streams, where shaded by trees; abundant in 
the north of England. Craven, very plentiful. Fl. June, July. 
E. B. ii, 191, 
_ 8. Bove Mrapow Cnane’s-n1nt—Gera'nium praten'se. 
“Meadows and thickets, chiefly where the soil is somewhat moist, 
‘tnd near rivers; common. Not found in Ireland. Fl. June—August, 
‘Ourtis, i. 260; B. B, vi, 404 (too red); Baxter, 1. 90, 
The lanpest, and, next to the sanguin‘eum, the most showy of our English 


Grand/e-bilts, and asa wildflower unsurpassed. A variety with white flowers ia 
eceetimes seen in gardens, and another, of the original blue, with the blossoms 


9, Heav-Rosxnt—Gera'nium Robertia‘num, 

‘Hedgebanks, especially where rough and stony ; ruins; natural rock~ 
Work in woods, cloughs, and other shady places; mossy trunks of trees 
that have been cut down and are gone to decay; also on the thatched 
“roofs of old cottages, and in the chinks of their crumbling walls, holding 
oo bya mere thread. Common everywhere, Fl. allsummer. Annual. 

Curtis, 1, 02 5B, B. xxi 1480, 

Avcuriows and independent plant, content to live anywhere, and commending 
‘elf wherever met with, by the bright rose-hue of its pretty whito.streaked 
‘Bomoms, the lightness and elegance of its branches and foliage, and the long con- 
Hintanes of its cheerful flowers, which Inst from before midsummer till November. 
‘Unfortunately it has a strong and, to most people, disagreeable odour, resembling 
‘tat of foxes. Once in the season or so it may be found with the petals puro 
white, “ Robert* ts probably a corraption of rob or rud-wort, the Red plant; the 
‘Heandhes, and the leaves also, towards sutumn, being remarkable for their vivid 
Telness, “ Herb" would be subsequently prefixed, when the original iden was 
fort im that of a fancied dedication, just as Pellitory, or “the mural plant,” bas 
heen doubled into Pellitory-of-the-wall, 

‘A variety with glabrous capsules and smaller flowers is distinguished by some 
ntiler the name of Gera’eiam purpu'reum or Raii. (E. B. Supp. i. 2048.) It 
ee rene tae tie southern and western coasts both of England and 

10. Dove’s-roor Cranz's-ntt1—Gera‘nium mol'le, 
 Waysides and cultivated fields, especially among clover ; common, 
Fi. spring—autumn, Annual. 


. Curtis, i. 123; E. B. ix, 778, 


ns ee 0 ar nt sino 
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A. 
Page OF THE FLOWER IX FOURS. 
‘A minute plant, seldom more than one or two inches high, with dichotomous 
branches ; egg-shaped, opposite, sessile leaves ; and white, axillary flowers. 
e 1, ALL-sEED. 


PaRTs OF THE FLOWER IN FIVES. 

I. Flowers minute, pure shite. Stems many from the same root, 6@—8 inches 
high, much forked at the upper part, and the ends drooping gracefully 
tntil the blossoms open. Lower leaves opposite ; oblong or oval. 

2. Warre Mounram Frax. 
IL, Flowers purplish blue, in loose terminal corymbs. Leaves alternate, Stems 
1-3 feet high. 
1. Sepals all pointed. 

Stems erect, mostly solitary, usually branched only at the upper 
part, and perfectly glabrous. Leaves lanceolate, erect. Petals 
blue, notched. Annual. 8, Commox Fax. 

Stems decumbent, many from the same root. Leaves linear. 


Flowers small, pale blue. Duration variable. 
4. Pare Nannow-Leavep Fiax. 


2, Sepals, or at least the inner ones, obtuse. Stems erect or 

decumbent. Flowers deep blue. Perennial. 
5. Perenntat Frax. 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 

1, Ati-sesp—Radi'ola Millegra'na. 

On sandy moors, especially in spots liable to be overflowed, or apt 

to collect rain, common, Fi. July, August. Annual. 
E. B. xiii. 803; Baxter, 188. 





2. Warre Mountain Frax—Li’num cathar'ticum. 
Tn dry fields, and especially fond of green declivities of pastoral 
hills, common and abundant everywhere. Fl. June—August. Annual. 
Cartis, i. 164; E. B. vi. 382. 
8. Commow Frax—Li'num usitatis'simum. 
Occurs in fields, among corn and other crops; the sceds, like those 
of the opium-poppy, originally brought from the East. Fi. July. 


Annual, 
Curtis, ii. 314; E. B. xix. 1857; Baxter, v. 353, 


Often grown in gardens, as an ornamental annual. 
4, Pare Nangow-Leavep Frax—Li’num angustifo'lium. 

Dry waste land and by road-sides, chiefly upon limestone, in the 
south and west. Near Walmer, Kent, abundant. Isle of Wight. 
Not found in Scotland. Fl. June, July. Annual and perennial. 

E.B. vi. 381. 
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‘The cultivated Oxalidacer comprise not leas than 60 from the Cape of Good 
Hope, thosely rasembling tho English species, but larger and more succulent, 
a fow others from tho Brazils, and a charming plant called Biophy‘ten, (Wot, 
Beg. tad Series, viii, 04.) whieh lifes rosette of planate and sensitive Jeeves apot 
‘the summit of a lithe column,—a palm, or tree-fern, a8 it were, im miniatare, 
‘Thay are seldom seem obt of the green-house. Among the prettiest of the hardy 
twee Aro On/alls floribun'da, ro'sea, and tropwoloi'des, 


XIV. THE LIME-TREE FAMILY.—‘7ilio'cea. 

Ta England this family is scarcely known except in the typical and 
arborescent genus Tilia, the mombers of which are familiar as Lime 
or Linden trees, and may be distinguished by the characters given 
telow. The tropical representatives are often widely unlike Linden- 
trees; some are even herbaceous, and many mote answer very indif- 
ferently to the technical diagnosis under which the family is described 

authors. 

Leaves rimple, roundish, serrated, pointed, alternate, and petioled, 
the blade larger upon one side of the midrib than upon the other, 


Flowers small, buff-coloured or yellowish, borne in little clusters upon 


Common Lime-tree—Tilia Europea, 


the front of n winged stalk. Sepals and potals each fire; stamens 
20=80; ovary single. Frait a dry, brownish and usually velvety nut, 
the size of & pen, five-celled in reality, but only one sced usually 
perfection, and renders it apparently one-celled. In spring, 

re cio ‘appear, lime-trees may be distinguished by their 
in red buds; and when without flowers, by 


in the ungles of the principal veins upon the 
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of mats and coarse cordage. Cotton, in all its varieties, American, 
Egyptian, and Surat, is the hairy covering of the seeds of different 
species of Gosayp'ium. ‘ Cuba bast,” the material which is supplanting 
the common lime-tree bast, as used by gardeners instead of twine, is 
the inner bark of the Paritium elatum, 

Five species of Malvacew appear to be truly indigenous, and two or 
three others are more or less naturalised. Afalea borea‘lis (the Af. 
pusilla of E. B. iv. 241.) 0 variety of the rotundifolia, with smaller 
petals, formerly found in Kent, is not now considered a British plant. 
Bracts of the involucrum united at = base, and forming a distinct outer 

calyx. 
. I. Bracts of the involucrum three, often larger than the sepals. Stem 
shrubby, branched, usually several feet high. Leaves divided into 
5—0 broad and crenate lobes. Flowers purplish-red, with darker 


veins, disposed in long terminal and racemose panicles. 
1, Seaswe Lavaters. 


2, Braots of the involueram 5—20. Plant erect. 
Plant 2—3 feet high, branched, velvety in every part with dense and 
whitish down. Leaves undivided or 3-lobed. Flowers pale 
rose-colour, almost sessile in the axils of the upper leaves, or 


disposed in terminal and leafless spikes. 
2, Common Marsi-marLow. 


Plant seldom more than 12 inches high, rough with long, stiff, 
spreading bairs. Flowers pale purplish-blue, on long axillary 


peduncles. Upper leaves with 3—7 narrow segments. 
3. Hatry Atta. 
B. 


Bracts of the involucrum unconnected, not more than three, and inserted upon 
the trne or inner calyx. 
1. Flowers in axillary clusters, among the leaves. 

Stems 1—3 feet high, more or less spreading. Leaves with short 
broad lobes, not reaching to the middle. Petals three or four 
times as long as the calyx, violet-purple, with daiker veins, and 
deeply-notched. Fruit-stalks erect. 5. VioLer Matzow. 

Stems 0—12 inches long, prostrate or nearly so. Teaves circular, 
with 5—7 very short and broad crenate lobes. Petals not more 
than twice the length of the calyx, pale-blue, and insignificant. 
Fruit-stalks bent down. 6, Dwarr Mattow. 

Like the Dwarf Mallow, but the stem quite erect, and the flowers in 


close clusters, resembling a little hollyhock. 
7. Waortep Mattow. 


2, Flowers crowded at the summit of the stem and the extremities of 
the branches. Petals large and light rose-colour. Stems 18—24 
inches high. Leaves deeply cut into narrow lobes (rarely reniform 
and slightly lobed). 4. Mus Mattow. 
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2, Stx-nowep Sroxzonor—S¢dum serangula’re, 

‘Old walls in the eastern parts of England, rare. FI. July. 

Curtis, ii, 253; E. B. xxviii. 1946, 
3. Tann Rock Sxpum—Svdum reflex'um, 

‘Tops of old walls, dry sandy banks, old cottage-roofs, and upon 
Foeky slopes and cliffs that look to the south, especially upon limestone, 
common. FI. June, July. 

Four aspects of this very pretty and engaging plant have been 
reckoned as species, viz, :>— 

Sedum rejtexwm (the normal form). E. B. x. 605. 

Sedum gtau'cum. EF. B. xxv. 477. 

Sédum ruper‘tre (St. Vincent's Rocks Stouecrop"), ¥, B. ili, 170. 

Sedum Forsteria’uum (* Welsh Stoncerop”), E. B. xxvi. 1902, 
‘Tho three latter are only slight varictics. A fourth, much more 
‘curious, and common in gardens, has the stems united edgeways, and 
Mattened, 20 a3 to compose plates several inches wide at the upper 
part, where the leaves form dense undulating fringes. 


4. Tartox-teaven Wurre Sroxzcror—Sedum dasyphyl'lum. 

‘Walls and rocks, chiefly in the limestone districts, rather rare. 
Clevedon. Conway. Edinburgh. Cork. FL June. 

Curtis, J. 172; EB, x, 656, 
5. Dwanr Ware Sroxecror—Se'dium Ang'licum. 

Sandy and rocky places, where dry and parched, especially near the 
pea, but not exclusively 9. Abundant in North Wales, Scotland, 
the Hebrides, and Ireland. Ifracombe, Fi. June, July. Annual. 

B.S. iii. 171. 
6. Taun Warts Sroxncror—Se'dum al'bum. 

‘Walls, rocky places, and old cottage-roofs, especially of mouldering 
and mossy thatch, ratherrare. Chiefly in themiddloof England. Fl. July. 
Cartis, L SL; BE. B, xxii. 1678, 

7. Harney Sronzcror—Sedum villo'sum. 

By the sides of mountain rills, and in other wet places, whero the 
ground is rocky. Frequent in the north of England and in Scotland. 
‘Not found in Ireland. Fl, summer, Annual. 

BE. B. vb. 304. 
8. Rep Onrive—Se'dum Tele phium, 

‘Borders of dry fields, upon dry hedgebanks, and in waste dry ground 
‘among bushes, not very common. Fl. July—September. 

Curtis, |, 170; E, B, xix. 1910, 


7 
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XXII. THE HEATH FAMILY.—Zrica'com. 

‘This beautiful and favourite family consist of n fow small trees, and 
® great number of generally evergreen shrubs, some as tall asa man, 
while others vary from two to three or four feet high, and are often 
somarkably tough and wiry in their stems and branches, In a few 
eases they are procumbent and almost herbaceous. No plants are 
more lavish of their corollas, nor do the members of any family excel 
the Ericnoew in the unrelaxing flow of beauty which they maintain 
from earliest spring to the latest months of autumn. Few however, 
except the Clethras, aro fragrant ; and it is only now and then that we 
meet with the blossoms double, as happens in certain varieties of 
Rhododendron anti Azalea. Some of the loveliest flowers cherished 
by gardeners stand in the front rank of the Ericacew, and three or 
four of the species contribute perhaps more than any other plants to 
‘the native decoration of our country, It is to the heaths we owe the 
purple glory of the autumnal hills. 

Leaves simple, undivided, more or less oval or linear, often rigid 
and dry or leathery. Flowers usually regular, purple, lilac, crimson, 
yellow, or white, but never blue. Calyx and corolla sometimes of five 
pieces cach, sometimes of four, the sepals and petals in either caso 
‘more or leas united at the edges, so as to render the flower tubular, 
‘companulate, or globular, Stamens free, eight, or five, or ten, accord- 
‘ing as the flower is tetramerous or pentamerous, the anthers often 
furnished with peculiar appendages, and the cells generally opening by 
pores at the extremity, as very plainly seen in the Rhododendron, 
when the flowers are a little overblown. Ovary single, free inside the 
eorvlia, Fruit usually a five-celled capsule, sometimes a berry. In 
the common purple Rhododendron the calyx is #0 minute as to seem 
absent. 

‘The geographical distribution of the family is peculiar, Of the true 
Heaths, 450 species belong to the Cape of Good Hope, while the few 
rommining pes are found principally in western Europe. In America 
‘there ix not « single Zri’ca, though the common heather, or Callu'na 
eulgdris, is met with in Newfoundland and near Boston. Both 
America and contain abundance of the miscellancous species, 
‘he family is met with also on the Himalayahs, and in Ceylon, where 
‘grow some of the most magnificent Rhododendrons in the world. Few 

lily are of economical value. Aastringency marka a 
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5. Connisu Heara—Eri‘ca ta'gans,  « 

Dry beaths in Cornwall. Abundant upon the southern promontory, 
and near the Lizard, upon the Goonhilly Downs, in the grentest profu~ 
sion. Found also upon the coast of Waterford. Fl. August, Sept. 

E. B.i. 3. 

Common in gariens. Tn the deep.coloured varietios the anthers are dark- 
purplo; in the white one they are red, While young, they form a ring just inside 
the corolla; afterwards they project considerably, owing to tho elongation of their 
‘filaments. 


6, Crntaten Heatit—Eri’ca cilia’ris. 
Boggy places in Cornwall; local, but, where found, abundant. Also 
near Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire, Fl. June, July. 
E. Be Supp. i. 2618; Bot. Mag. xiv. 483, 
Oceasionally in gardens. 
7. Muwzrasta—Menzies‘ia polifo'lia. 
Dry mountainous heaths in the west of Ireland. Connemara, very 
abundant, Fl, May—August. 
E. B. i. 35 (as Brivee Dabeo'ci) ; Baxter, vi. 449. 
Commwa in gardens, tho flowers, as in the wild state, sometimes white. 


8. Puytiopoce—Phiyllodo'ce carru'lea. 

Upon the mountain called the Sow-of-Athol, Perthshire, growing 

among heath and crowberry, but said to be nearly extinct, No other 
British locality is known. Fl. Juno, July. 

EB. B. xxxy. 2400 (as Mensier'ia corru’tea.) 


9, Hrowtaxn Azarea—Loiselowr'ia procum’bens. 

“Dry moory ground, upon most of the Scottish highland mountains, 
among grass and moss; especially abundant in the north, and nowhere 
perhaps more plentiful than on the Cairngorum range, where it forms 
Jarge dark-green patches.” Fi. May, June. 


HE. B. xiii, 805; Boxter, vi. 403 (both as Aza'iea procum'bens.) 


10. Rep Beanserny—Arotostaph'ylos Uea-ur'si. 

High and dry moorlands, especially where rough and grizzly with 
‘harsh undershrubs. Abundant in the north of England and Ireland, 
and particularly 80 in the Scotch Highlands and the Western Isles, 
FL May. Berries in August. 


E.G. x. 714 (ns drdutus Uva-ur'si); Baxter, vi. 602. 
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M. Brack Beansrenny—Arevostaph'ylos alpi’na, 
Dry and heathy places upon the Scotch mountains, increasing in 
plenty towards the north. Fl. May. 
B, B. xxix, 2000 (as Arbutus alpina.) 


12, SrgawneRRy-TREE—Arbutus Une'do. 

Abundant about the Lakes of Killarney, to the charms of which it 
contributes greatly; also near Bantry. On the rocky island of Innis- 
fullon, growing like a forest-tree. Fl. September—December, 

E. B. xxxiv, 2377 ; Baxter, vi. 497. 

Planted in every good garden and shrubbery, but in the north very liable to be 
destroyed by frost. ‘There is a varioty with the flowers double. 


13. Axprowepa—Androm'eda polifo'llia. 

Tn company with the heaths, sundews, and silver-tassels, upon every 
wet moor in Cheshire and Lancashire. Lowlands ofScotland. Ireland. 
FL April—June, and often again in September. 

F. B. x. 719 (peduncles wrong); Baxter, v. 361. 

‘Occasionally in gardens, and both there, and in the wild state, sometimes white, 
‘Tho figure in E. B, is quite wrong aa to tho inflorescence, though it say represent 
‘ax occasional variety. 

1M. Lepum—ZLedum palustre. 

“Upon the wild islands at Achill-head, north-west coast of Ireland, 
with the Papa’ver nudicau'le. F, carly summer.” (‘The original state- 
ment respecting these plants appears to have been made in mistake.) 

Curtis, iv. 008; Baxter, vi. 009, 

‘Common in ganlens. 


‘Somany delicious flowers and handsome shrabs of this family adorn our gardens, 
tbat is is ditticult to particularise, Uhedodondrons of all kinds, Azaleas, Kalmios, 
Androm’edas, Pernet tyas, the Gaulthe'ria, the Bpiga’a, und the elegant Cleth’ras, 
all belong to its ranks. Most of these are common, and the two first-named uni- 
versal. Some Azalcas resemble honoysackles in the form of their flowers, and 
are often called by the same name. The corollas of thoso, when a little ovor- 
own, ure apt to detach themselves at the base, and, slipping down the pistil, 
bang from the globniar stigma like fachsias, the styles serving as imitative pedun~ 
cles. Others, grown largely for exhibition, are of colours go fervid that we almost 
foe} the glow of fire upon our cheeks us we approsch them ; the leaves of others 
‘egain, in autumn, turn doep crimson. The Kalmias aro known by tho exquisite 
‘eop-form of their deticate pink or white corollas, in many kinds quite as large a4 
the bow! of the acorn, with niches for tie stamens, in which they lie recurved 
Jiko the ribs of an opened parasol, till the anthers are ready to burst, when they 
wpring up in succession, and spirt their pollen upon the stigma. The hardy Ericas, 
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okra and plentiful rosy or white bells, are atnong the 
tarllest Larbingers of spring, and re-appear with the asters and dablias of Sep- 
Aémber. The green-bouse Eriens ure perhaps the loveliest plants in oultivation. 
‘Brery wbinde of pink, red, crimson, and green, with tho purest pearly white, and 
obeasionally yellow, is met with in their different xpecios; while in form their 
‘eorcilas exhibit every possible modification of the flask, the tube, and the vase, 
‘Many are round es an air-bubble, ‘Sho surface is in some as smooth as the finest 
So eager gal ailky, or glutinous; the foliage in every instance 
neodleform, plentiful, and overgreea. Eri’ca odora’ta (Bot. Mag, xxxiv. 1909.) 

ts reruarkablo for its fragrant flowers ; and Eri’ea monadel’pha, (Bot. Mag. xxxiil. 
1970.) for the cohesion of the filaments of the stamens, which form a tube like that 
of the Melia, the upper extremity and the coronet of anthers protruding some 
distance beyond the mouth of the corolla. Among other very charming plants of 
this family may be mentioned the Chinese Enkiaw’thus, (Bot. Mag. x1. 1649.) the 
Lewcothie pul/chra of the Carnocas, and the Beja'ria Lindenia’na from N. W. Pera. 


XXIV. THE EPACRIS FAMILY.—Epacrida'cee. 

Evergreen shrubs, similar externally to Ericas, but differing from them 
in several important particulars. The anthers, instead of having two 
cells, with terminal apertares, in the Epaerids have only one cell, which 
opens longitudinally ; the filaments of the stamens often adhere for their 
whole length to the inner surface of the united petals ; and the corolla, 
instead of being four-cleft, as in Ericas, is conspicuously pentamerous. 
‘The Epacridacem are also more rigid in their long and leafy branches, 
and remarkable among Exogens for the parallel though scarcely dis- 

veins of their leaves, which are likewise, for the most 
part, very rigid, and sometimes almost prickly at the points, 

Over 300 species of this truly beautiful family have been determined, 
all natives of the Indian Archipelago, Australia, or Polynesia, where 
they abound as Erioas do at the Cape of Good Hope. In our green- 
houses they almost rival the heaths, throwing up numerous erect and 
leafy stems, 2—4 fect high, and hung with innumerable little tubes or 
globular bells, which are usually pink or white. None surpass the old 
Epac'ris grandifto'ra, the first that was introduced, now sixty years ago. 
‘The branches of this lovely plant are prone to spread horizontally, the 
‘erimson blossoms, white at the tips, hanging from them close and 
Mmight as the teeth of a comb, and forming an exquisite fringe an 
‘Guch or miore in depth. Tn addition to the many species of truce Epac'ris, 
there are representatives, in good collections, of Zysine’ma, Sprengelia, 
Levcopsigon, Dracoplylt'um, Anderso'nia, Stenanthéra, Styphélia, 
‘Trochecar'pa (yellow-flowered), Sphenot‘oma and various others, 


at) 
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3, Common Prrota—Py rola minor. 

Mossy woods; chicily in the mountainous districts. Shropshire, 
‘Brizlee Hill, near Aluwick. Common in tho Scotch Highlands and in 
the Hebrides, Fl. June, July. 

Curtis, iv. 000; E. B, iti. 168 (not good) ; Baxter, HL 239, 

‘A variety of this has been named Pyrola ro‘ea, (E. B. xxxvi. 2645.) the figure 
wepresenting the species excellently. 

4, Inrermevrare Prnora—Py'rola media. 

‘Wools in the north of England; rare. Common in Scotland. In 
Ireland rare. Fl. July, August. 

Cortis, if, 480; E. B, xxviii. 1949. 

By some thought to be only a varicty of tho svinor. 


5, Rouxp-teaven Prrota—Py'rola rotundifo'lia, 

Heathy woods, and ocessionally upon exposed commons; rather 
mire. Abundant in the little nataral gardens among the sandhills 
below Southport, Lancashire, growing in white forests, conspicuous 
& long way off; still more £0 near the embouchure of the Ribble, at 


the northern angic. In Guernsey “ among tall reeds by the sea.” Fl. 
Tely, Curtis, iii, 488; EB. iii, 18. 


‘The corolla is mech more oxpanded than in the former species, allowing a fall 
‘Feew of the large apd beautiful tawny.yollow anthers, which usually stand, while 
young, a6 us wsrecls to the ovary, or as if clastored on its upper side, 


XXVI. THE STERCULIA PAMILY.—Sterculia’cea. 

trees and shrubs, intimately related to the Malvacee, and 

natives exclusively of warm countries. The species, which number about 
130, include some of the most extraordinary productions of nature, such 
fas the famous Adanso'nia or Baobab, of Senegal, (Bot. Mug. lv. 2791.) 
and the Mexican hand-fower or Cleéroste’mon, (Bot. Mag. Ixxxv. 
195.) which opened its singular blossoms in England in 1859, and again 
dn 1862. The likeness, however, ix less to a hand than toa claw. Tho 
Rowers of the genus Bomba are among the largest known to botany, 
‘in some vases, 18 inches across, Bombax insig'ne is figured 

im Woallich’s “ Plantw Asiatic Rariores,” yol. i, pl. 79 and 80. Bombax 
poutanidrum, now called Krioden'dron anfractio' sum, is the celebrated 
“Bilk-cotton tree.” Sterewlia platanifo'lia is a rare half-hardy tree, 
from China, with fine palmate leaves, smooth on both sides, and small 


ireenish-yellow flowers. 


Wa 
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XXVIII. THE PASSION-TLOWER FAMILY.—Passiflora'cen, 

Plants with slender, half-shrabby stems, climbing many yards high, 
like the vine, by means of powerful axillary tendrils. Leaves alternate, 
fan-veined, generally with five or seven deep lobes, corresponding to 
the principal veins, and with stipules of considerable size and beauty. 
Sometimes, as in the Passifto'ra ala‘ta, (Bot. Mag, i. 66.) the leaves are 
oral and unilivided; and in the very curious Passiffo'ra vespertilio’nis 
‘only the two lowermost lobes are developed, giving the leaf the figure 
ofa flying bat. ‘The flowers are simple, regular, pentamerous, usually 
2—3 inches across, star-like, and of a fine crimson, blue, or purple ; 
the five stamens, and the ovary, with its three knobbed stiginas, elevated 


spon a pillar called a “ theeaphore,” almost peculiar to the family, and 
farnisbing a ready means of recognition. The stigmas often spread 

, contrasting very elegantly with the five great versatile 
nuthers. Passion-flowers are also known immediately by the beautiful 
and peculiar coronet of coloured rays intermediate between the petals 
gnd the thecapbore, and which, in combination with the former, gives 
to these lustrous flowers the look of blended star-fishes and sea- 
spomones, In the Pussiffo'ra ala'ta, the rays of which are white and 
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‘XXX, THE TAMARISK FAMILY,—TZamarica'cea. 

“A tele family of shrubs and herbs, usually growing by tho seaside, 
though sometimos by the edges of rivers and torrents, and hnving its 
maximum, both of species and individuals, on the borders of the 
Moditerrancan. The common Tamarisk extends to England, This is 
amonder shrub, usually three to five or six feet high, with numerous 
twiggy and flexible branches, erect, or slightly pendulous at the 
xtremitivs, and covered with minute, green, scaly, and pointed leaves, 
preased close to the stem, the general ensemble of the plant being 
elegantly light and feathery. ‘The flowers are small, pink or white, 
‘pentamerous, crowded into numerous spikes an inch or two long, and 
followed by little capsules of abundant feathery seeds. 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
Common Tamanisx—Tam'ariz Gal'lica, 
‘Rocky banks and cliffs upon the south coast of England. Plentiful 
shout St. Michecl's Mount and the Lizard. At Looc, in Cornwall, it 
is the wild plant of overy farmer's hodge, flourishing in company with 


‘the myrtle, close to the sea-shoro. F. all summer. 
EB, six. 1918; Baxter, vi. 481. 

‘This beantifol plant will, in favourable situations, attain the height of 30 feet, 
‘It is invaluaWle for gardens by the sea, as well known to every one who has visited 
‘Brighton, anil Hourishes even far intand, blooming for several months together. 
Theoeritus and cher ancient pcets celebrate it incessantly under the name of 
Myrica. ‘The Taw/arir Gerwan'ica, or, #4 it is now called, Myriea’ria German'tea, 
‘is distingulsled by its close, upright babit of growth; longer, thicker, and more 
‘Widely xeparated loaves; Sowers with ton stamons; and connate, instead of 

stigenns. 


XXXL THE CUSTARD-APPLE FAMILY.—Anone'cea. 
‘Trees and shrubs of the tropics, related in their most important 
to the Magnoliacew. Several species are celebrated for 
weir delicious fruits,—the *  custard-apples” of the East and West 
‘Tedies,—and there are fow that are not aromatic in every part, In 
Britain, they are of course ropresented only in a fow that thrive under 
‘eurious cultivation. Ono species in half-hardy, the mre Uva'ria or 
an. trildba, a small Chinese tree, densely clothed with long 
jeayes that lie one over another in such a manner as to give 
‘imbricated appearance to the whole plant, The flowers, 
irplish, campanulate, trimerous, sessile, and drooping, 

Teayes come out. 
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uaisextal by defect, perfect and imperfect ones mingling in the same 


‘Tyo species occur commonly in England,—one truly wild, the other 
brought originally from the mountains of central Europe and western 
Asia, but now nearly naturalised. 

Diiigeralda toby, pecsaioos, end wigluly-eomponnd racemes. Leaves fan- 
lobed, 4—S inches in width, the Jobes pointed and serrate, Fralt glabroas 
“0 poarly so, the wings curvod and converging. ‘Sroamone. 

2, Flowers in erect coryimts, Leaves 1{—2 inehes across, the lobes obtuse and 
wotire, or slightly crenate, Fruit downy; the wings horizontal. Bark 
fisrrowed and oorky (Fig. 99.) Comox Marzz. 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1. Sxcamone—A cer prew'do-plat'anus, 

‘Everywhere in plantations, parks, and hedges. Fl. May, June. 

E. B. v..908, 

‘This noble troc, which attains the ege of 100 to 200 years or tore, hax been 
enitivated in Britain singe the thirteenth century, It is commonly confounded 
with the Plano, bet is immodiatoly distinguished by the loaves being opposite, 
those of the plane being alternate, _ While quite young, they are of a fine brownish- 
wel, giving somo idos of the ypring-phenomena of Coylon, ax described by Sir 
Emerson Tennent. ‘I'he follage is developed carly, and with great rapidity; the 
facemes of pale-groes flowers come out copiously at the same moment, and make 
the tree appear mature before wo are aware, the sycamore being one of those fine- 
spirited plants that, like the horve-chesnat, lore to begin life with éeMs. During 
summer, the leaves aro apt to be covered with minute drops of extravasated sap, 
ealind *homey-dew ;" and in autumn they are often marked with large, black, 
drealar spots, caused by a parasitic fungus, the Xyloma cerinum. A variety, 
eeeumon in shrubberies, bas the foliage quaintly variegated with whitish green of 
tro or three differant shados. If tho nowly-ripe carpols be cut opens, the cotyledons 
wil be found doutied ap and roady to expand; when the seeds germinate in 
pring, the fittle green thongs wnfold to the length of an inch and « balf, one 
of them being often deeply cloven, and where syoamores are plentiful, may be 
foand in hundreds on every hedgebank. 

2. Commox Marrx—A'cer campes'tre. 

“Woods and plantations; common. Still more so as 8 scraggy bush 
is Ledges. Not indigenous in Ireland, and probably not wild in 
Scotland, FL May, June. 

E. B. v. 304; Baxter, i, 08. 
nd the twigs are often red, and in autamn the whole mass of 
to melear deep yellow, ‘The loaves are frequently beset with 
‘the nize of pin-beads, occasioned by the puncture of some inseot, and 
‘a nidas fhe its young. When without leaves, the maple may be known 
hark, fall of deep cracks. There is a variety with the 
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isg in March and’April, is common in gardens; and in green-houses there ero 

muniy bewstifal Capo species of tho sume geans, with large peatike purple or 
aaa een, ‘and somspionots crest of paler hue, Besides those, there aro 
species of Mierattla and Heisteria, generally distinguishable by their irregular 
flowers and two lange coloured sepals. 


XXXIV, THE HORSE.CHESNUT FAMILY.—Sapinds’cea. 
agen part stately and aristocratic, various in ies 
find properties, widely diffused in India and South America, but 
altogether extra-European, and in England scarcely known except in 
the horse-chesnnt iteelf,— 22¥ culus Hippocas tanum,—that magnificent 
tree which, in its noble septate leaves and superb hyacinth-like pyra- 
tiids of white blossoms, flushed, like sea-shells, with pink and yellow, 
and lighting up every bough to the topmost pinnacle of the glorious 
fabric, a8 if with lomps for some jubilee or royal gala, supplies one of 
the most imposing spectacles in nature. The large, smooth, shining, 
mabogany-coloured seeds, as they drop in October from the prickly 
tapsules, are no less beautiful in their kind than the flowers and folinge, 
‘No tree expands it leaves more rapidly, or furnishes a finer example of a 
bud. The former, in their luxuriance and lively groen, contribute one 
‘of the happiest sights of spring, and in autumn are remarkable for 
their fine yellow, and the disarticulation of their broad and long-stalked 
fans, The scarlet horse-chesnut, a much smaller tree, is the A2yculus 
Pavia. Another small species, called As culus glabra, is distinguished 
by its compact panicles of greenish-yellow blossoms and narrow leaflets. 
There is also a yellow variety of the Pa'via. Less known, but a great 
ornament wherever planted, is the Kolreute'ria panicwla'ta, adeciduous 
tree rising 30—40 feet high, with pinnate leaves, the leaflets ovate 
spd coarsely serrated, and fine loose terminal panicles of tetramerous 
‘Jollow flowers. Tn autumn it is covered with lange bladdery capsules, 
and the leaves change toa deep yellow. Indoors are occasionally found 
the Cardionper'inum, (Bot. Mag, xxvi. 1049.) so named from the little 
oand seeds being impressed with the exact figure of a heart, as drawn 
pen playing-cards ; and young specimens of the Eupho'ria or Dimo- 
erp Latch the celebrated Chinese troe which produces the fruit 
‘of the Intter name. Soap-berries are the produce of the Sapin‘dus 
_ The celebrated “ snake-seed" from Demerara, common, 
‘all the preceding, in collections of botanical curiosities, is the 
ssi of Ophiocaryon paradoz'un, 
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the flower is often remarkably flat, with ridges at the sides, which 
render it four-angled, though thin and broad. Stamens six, the anthers 
combined in two seta of three cach ; —pistil solitary ; stigma with two 
Mant lobes, and nestling between the anthers in the pouch. Fruit a 
round or oblong capsule, one or few-seeded. 

A-smnall and unimportant family, but interesting from the singular 
eonformation ofthe flowers. The species belong chiefly to the temperate 
Iatitudes of tho northern hemisphere, and number about a hundred, 
‘two of them being British, and two others partially naturalised. 

A. Flowers yellow or yellowish.white, without any red or purple at the extremity. 
‘Fralt a narrow and two.yalved pod, containing several seeds. 
‘Stems erect, bushy, 0-—8 inches high, not climbing. Flowers yellow, 
pearly an inch long. Perennial. 1. Yztrow Fuarorr. 
‘Stems very slender and entangled, climbing to tho height of 19 feet, 
Ube eaves usually ending in branched tendrils. Plowars palo 


yellowish-white, very minute. Asnusl. 
- 2. Laxrex Crome Fexrront. 


B Flowers pink or purple, sometimes very pale and almost white, but always 

‘with purple or reddish tips. 

Plant, while young, forming a dense tuft of 68 inches in height, 
subsequently scrambling to an elevation of 2—3 feet by moans of 
‘the twisted petioles. Branches much dined Fruit globular 
and one-seeded. Annual. 4. Comox Feurrony, 
‘Stems shople, erect, 6—¢ inches high, never scrambling upwards, 
° Root tuberous. Blowers dull purplo. Fraits pod with several 
seeds. Perennial. 3. Poarte Srna Fourroxy, 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1, Yzeurow Fosrrony—Coryda'lis lu'tea, 

‘A very old and favourite garden-flower, from the south of Europe, 
‘f6mmon upon rockeries, and partially naturalised in many places upon 
‘fooks, and in rough and stony places, Fl. May—August. 

E. B. ix, 688 (ws Pumarria tu'tea.) 


2. Lirrte Crimaixo Fomrrory—Coryda'lis clavicula‘ta. 
Damp hedges, especially near and upon moorland, scrambling, by 
grisea to the height of a yard or more; common. FL 
Annual. 
. E. B. ii. 103 (a Fuma’ria clapiouta'ta,) 


- 3, Porrsx Sraiuxc Fourrony—Oboryda'lis sol'ida. 
° peeties ery common old garden-flower, originally from the con- 
ly found half-naturalised in woods and groves to which 


a are B, B. xxi. 1471 (both as Fwma’ria sol'ida) ; Baxter, iii, 100. 
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XLVL THE ELATINE FAMILY.—Elatina’cee. 
‘Extremely minute plants, allied to the Carnation family, but differ- 
ing in their capitate stigmas, and ovary of three or more cells, They 
oceur throughout the northern hemisphere, inhabiting marshes and 
the borders of lakes and ponds. 
“Two species grow wild in Britain. 

1. Stems and branches forming matted and oreeping tufts, half an inch to two 
inches in Sength. Leaves opposite and entire. Flowers very minute, rose- 
¢oloared, on little podicols. Petals und styles throe. Stamens six. 

Common Exarixn. 

9. Sinsilar to the Common Elatine, but with the flowers sessile, four whitisl 

petals, four styles, and eight stamens, Wars Exarivn. 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1, Common Exatixe—Elat'ine hezan'dra, 
Margins of pools and meres, forming turfy masses, and often under 
water; rare, but probably in many cases overlooked, by reason of its 
minuteness. Fl. July, August. Annual. 


B. B, xiv. 955 (a8 8. Hydropt‘per) ; Baxter, vi. 487. 


‘The aces are most beantifully ribbed and transversely striated, When loft 
exposed to the san by the water becoming low, the whole plant assumes a bright. 
red hue, 


2, Wersn Exatixe—Fiat'ine Hydropi'per. 
Apparently very rare. East end of Liyn Coron, Anglesea, Surrey. 
Fi, summer, Annual. 
E, B. Supp. i. 2670, 


XLVIL THE MELIA FAMILY —Melia‘cee. 

A widely diffused family of trees and shrabs, almost entirely tropical, 
and in England known perhaps in no other species than the common 
Bend-treo, or Melia Acedarach. (Bot. Mog, xxvii. 1066.) This singular 
‘and boautiful tree is a native of India, but is now naturalised in the south 
of Europe, and well-known to all who have travelled in Italy, where, 
‘ns in other countries of the same faith, the seeds are used for rosaries. 
‘The leaves are doubly ternate; the flowers, produced in pendulous 
panicles, are pentamerous, pale-lilac or purplish, with spreading petals, 
‘and the filaments of their ten long purple stumens cohering so as to form 
tube, within the orifice of which the anthers are sessile; the ovary is 
“wolituryand free. The Bead-tree is not very common, but well deserves: 
4 place in every green-house. 
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of Lych'nis and Silene are unisexual by defect. Cucwdalus stella'tus 
(Bot. Mag. xxviii. 1107.) has its leaves in whorls of four. 

Over a thousand species are known, natives of the temperate and 
cold parts of both hemispheres, and often creeping to the vory edge of 
perennial sows. With all the advantages given by number and variety 
in place of growth, properties however they can hardly be said to 
‘possess, except that a few are reputed slightly deleterious, the great 
mass of the family being remarkable for little but insipidity, The only 
economic species is the soap-wort, which, when braised and agitated in 
‘wator, mises n lather like soap, available in some degree for washing. 

About fifty grow wild or as colonists in Great Britain, many being 
weeds and inconspicuous; but the larger kinds, especially the different 


Rose Lyehnis. 

species of Lychnis and Stellaria, contributing abundantly, in early 
summier, to the floral gnicty of our woods and hedgerows. Besides 
these fifty, ten or twelve varieties have been named and figured as 
species, the chief part of them being sports of the little weeds with 
white flowers. Three true specics, often included in British Floras, 
are now rejected, namely, Stellaria scopig‘era, (E. B. xviii. 1269.) 
Arendvia fastigis'ts, (B. B, xxv. 1744.) and Bufo'aia or Bufo'nia 
anfiua (E. B. xix. 1313; Baxter, ii. 152.) The gay red-flowered 
‘annual Sopono’ria Vacca’ria (Bot. Mag. xlix, 2200.) ia said to appear 
“somotimes in cornfields, and may some day be reckoned among species 
‘that have become naturalised. Arena’ria Balea'rica is establishing itself 
‘upon walls and garden-buildings at Abbotsbury, Dorset. 
7 
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‘The family is technically distinguished into two great tribes or sub- 
families called Silenoi’dew and Alsinoi'dea. The former, or Lychnis 
sub-family, is characterised by the coherence of the sepals into a tube, 
and by the stamens arising from the stalk of the ovary ; in the latter, or 
Stellaria sub-family, the sepals are perfectly free, and the stamens 
arise from a ring beneath the ovary, which last part is perfectly 
sessile, 

A. 
(Sem-vamney Sitenot’dew.) 

Calyx tubnlar, oampanulate, or bag-like, owing to the cohesion of the sopals for 
‘at Joost half thelr length. Flowers pontamerous. Stamens ten. Ovary 
single. Styles two, three, or five (rarely, hy non-development, only four.) 
Stamens and pistils ocoasionally upon separato individuals, 


SECTION L 
‘Two or more conspionons bracts outside the calyx, forming an involucram. Petals 
Jagged or crenato, Styles two. Capsules opaning, when ish, by four little 
‘valves. Stamons sometimes very short, and 
1. Involucram much shorter than the calyx. Pleat perenne 
Tovolucrum half the length of the calyx; the bracts usually two. 

Loaves doep grown. Stems 6—12 inches high much branched. 

Flowers rove-coloured, dotted with white; or white, with o 

circle of darker spots in the centro, and scentless. 

9. Mapes Prox. 
Tnvolucrum only a quarter the length of the calyx. Plant glaucous. 
Lenves nearly or more than nu inch long. Flowers palo pink 
or white, and fragrant. 
Leaves with rough margins. 
Stems 2—6 flowered, 12—14 inches high. Potals 
lacininted as far as tho middlo, 
4. Porasant’s-eve Pox. 
Stems mostly one-flowered, 3—12 inches high. Petals 
Srrogulatly crenate. 6, Caxppan Paix. 
Leaves with smooth margins. Bracts foar, very short, ovate 
or almost rhomboidal. Petals irregularly Inciniated. 
Flowering-stems 12—18 inches high, paniclod, 
&, Wap Caxxattox, 
2. Tnvolucrum ms long as tho calyx, Mant annual, Flowers small, in 
compact terminal clusters, scentless, and expanding only one at 
atime. Stems 6—15 inebes high, stiff and ereot. 

Bretts ovate, bread, dry, shining and membranous; envelop- 
ing the calyces of several doop-coloured flowers, Stem 
glabrous, 2. Protsyenovs Park, 

Bracts lanceolate, leatlike in texture, and downy, Flowers 
rose-coloured, dotted with white. Branchos somewhat 
downy. 1, Derrron Pixx, 
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(Silenot'dew) SECTION It. 
‘No bracts outside the calyx. 
4, Flowers with stamens only, 
@, Petals cleft or notched, 

Plant 1—2} foot high, green, hairy, and loosely branched. Leaves 
ovate-oblong and usually painted, Flowors large and handsome, 
and with «central coronet formed of appendages that spring 
from the angles of the petala. 

Flowers usually red, ocossionally pink or white, scentless, 
and open all day. 
20. Svnvax Rose Lyeusrs (malo plant.) 
Flowers pure white, not opening till crening, and faintly 
acented. 
21, Wirre Evaxnxa Lrewxts (malo plant.) 

Little alpine moss-like plant, not more than 2—3 inches high, eon- 
sisting of numerous short branches, which are concealed by 
the crowded linear loaves. Flowers purple or white, and very 
pretty. 9, Auerie Moss Castros (malo plant.) 

}. Petals linear, without any clef or noteh. Stem nearly simple, erect, 

12 inches high. Flowers small, numerous, yellowish, and in loose 

‘opposite clusters. 12. Spaxrsan Carcurxx (malo plant.) 

2, Flowers with pistils only. 
4, Styles five. Plant 1—2} foot high, groon, hairy, and loosely branched; 

Jeaves ovate-oblong, usually pointed; flowers large and handsome, 

‘and with @ central coronet formed of appendages that spring from 

the angles of the petals; capsule opening by ten little valves. 
Flowers usaally red, scentless, open all day. Capsule nearly 

globular; the toa valves recurred. 
20. Syzvaw Rose Lromer (fomale plant.) 
Flowers puro white, not opening till evening, and faintly 
scented; capsule ovoid, the ten valves ereot or nearly 40, 
2), Warre Evaxrxo Lromsrs (female plant.) 
‘ds Stylos three. 


‘Little alpine, moselike, densely-tufted plant, 1—9 inches high. 
Leaves linear, couceuling the branches. Flowers purple or 
white, solitary, and very pretty. Petals slightly notehed. 

9. Atrrxe Moss Camrrow (female plant.) 
Stem nearly simple, erect, 12 inches high. Flowers small, yellowish, 
wad in loose opposite clusters. Petals linear and, without a 
noteh. 12. Sraxmit Carcuyny (fomale plant.) 

&. Flowers with both stamens and pistils. 

A. Styles to, tho number never increasing. Stems 12—18 inohes high, 
stout and glabrous Leaves ribbed, ovate-lancoolate, 7—3 inches 
Jong. Flowers numerous, rose.coloured or whitish, and forming « 
large panicle, Calyx not dladder-tike, Capsule opening by four 
sooth, 9. Soar-womr. 
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(Sitenoldea. Section IL. No bracts ontside tho oalyx ) 


B, Styles three. Fruit a smooth and shining purple Derry, not covered by the 
calyx, Stems 2—3 fect high, much branched, weak and straggling. 
Flowers axillary and torminal, solitary and drooping. Loaves ovate- 
Innceolate, Calyx bell-shaped, tinged with purple, Potals distant, sproad~ 
ing, cleft, greenish.white or cream coloured, 8. Bernv-camriox. 

C, Styles wally three, occasionally two or four. Fruit a dry caprule, 

I, Calyx glabrous. Leaves ovate-lanceolate or linoar. Plant glaucous and 
usually glabrous. Petals cloft. 

Calyx remarkably inflated, bladder-tike, whitish, veinod with 
purple and green. Flowers usually puro white; rarely pink, 
and withoat ® central coropet, Capsule opening by siz 
valves, and concealed in tho calyx. 

‘Stem erect. Flowers numerous, half-pendulous, half an 
inch across. Young aceds whito. 
10, Commox Brinpxe-camrron. 
Stam decumbent. Flowers few, often solitary, large, 
‘snderect. Ovary usually black and shining, Young 
teeds lively purple. 
LL Snasmpe Brapper-caurrow. 

Calyx not remarkably inflated. Flowers with a central coronet, 
crowded into level-topped corymbs, usually rose-colour, ovca- 
sionally white, Stem erect, glabrous, 19-14 inches high, 
yiseld for the length of an inch a little way below the 
flowers. 18, Lowet's Carcurny. 

Il, Calyx downy or hairy. Flowers palo pink or whitish, 
a. Flowors solitary in tho axils of the upper leaves. Loaves lanceolate. 

Plant hairy and viscid, 13. Exormm Catomriy. 

». Flowers in panicles, Plant perennial. 

Flowers balf-pendulous. Segments of the petals linear, the claws 
with appendages at the anglo that form @ ooronet in the centre 
‘of the blossom. Flower-stems l—2feetbigh. Leaves lanceo- 
late. Flowers 3—6 together, on short opposite pedancles, 
‘white, expanding only at night. 

M4. Norrrsouse Carcrrex, 

Flowers nosrly erect. Segments of the petals broad, the claws 
without coronet appendages. Calyx nearly an inch long. 

1s. Tratuux Carourny. 
¢. Flowersin panicles. Plant annual, Calyx contracted at the top. 

Calyx conical, with 25—30 vertical ribs. Stem noarly simplo, six 
inches high, Flowers purplish, few and ineonspicnous. 

16, Srazareo Comxyrnrp Catcurty. 

Calyx long and tubular, with ten ribs, Plant 1—2 feet high, 

_ Flowers rather large, eweet-scented, opening at night, 
11, Niomt-yrowearso Carcurny. 
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(Silenoi'dee, Section TL. No bracts outside the onlyx.) 


D. Styles five (rarely, by defect, only four.) 
Calyx with five long narrow green segments projecting far beyatd 
the corolla. Stem 2—% feet high. Leaves long and narrow, 

Flowers on long solitary peduncles. Whole plant covered with 

sof, whitish, and silky hairs, Petals not cleft, usually reddish- 

parple, Seeds large and black, 19, Coms-cocxre, 
Calyx eborter than the corolla, 

Petals cut into four linear segments, the two middle ones the 
longest. Stems 1—S fret high, stiff, erect, slender, and 
reddish. Loaves fow, narrow-lanceolate. Flowers in loose 
terminal panicles, red (or rarely white) and scentless. 

22. Manse Lronxcs, 

Petals simply cleft, or notched at the extremity, 

Flowers in loose punicles. Leaves oval-oblong. Stems 
1—2} feet high. Flowere red or pink. 
90, Svuvax Roxx Lrewxrs (excoptionally.) 
41. Waive Eresxixa Lyemnrs (exooptionally.) 
Flowers in close, sessile, opposite clusters, forming oblong 
torminal heads. Leaves Jong and narrow, Petals 
rose-coloured. 
‘Stems very viscid, 6—12 inches high. Petals 
slightly notebed. 
28. Viscin Moustars Lyouxm, 
Stems not viscid, 4—6 inches high. Petals 
narrow, deeply cleft. 
24, Rep Avex Lycesrs. 
B. 
(Sun-vamnny Alvinot‘dew,) 

Sepals anconnocted, or only very slightly adherent at the base thus not forming 
& tubular or bag-like calyx, but a starlike one, which is always green. 
Flowers white, (rarely with pink tinge) geoorally insignificant, though in 
& few cases Inrze and showy, Petals ocensionally absent, Plant often 
ineonspicuous and weedy. Flowers sometimes tetramerous. Stamens 
normally ten; sometimes 5—t. 

SECTION L 
Petals and sepals each four, 
L, Petals undivided. Leaves linear or narrow lanceolate, Stamens four. 
Potals ns long as the calyx. Plant glaucous, Flowers few, lange for the 
sizo of the plant. Capsule opening at the summit by cight or ten 
*  ineonspicuons valves, ° 25, Maxcnts. 
‘Petals shorter than the calyx, Plant minute, green, and moas-tike. 
Blowers extremely minuto, Celyx spreading when the capsule ia 
Tipe; the latter opening by four large valves resembling petals, 
2 30. Coumon Peannwees, 
A, Pella eke, Stamens four, 90, Comox Movsn-nan (excoptional,) 
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(Alsinoi’dea.) SECTION IL 
Petals five, distinetly cleft ; often deeply so, and then making it appear as if there 
were ten ; sometimes unequally toothed; occasionally absent. 
1, Styles three, 
* Leaves egg-shaped, or heart-shaped, the lower ones usually 
petiolate, 
Petals shorter, or scarcely longer, than the calyx. 

Lower leaves ovate, cordate, the lower ones petiolate. 
Stems with lines of white hairs upon the opposite 

sides. 83. Common CurcxwexD. 
Plant quite glabrous. Flowers in little dichotomous 


and lateral panicles. Petals cleft to the base. 
39, Boo Cutoxwerp. 


Flowers in umbels of 3—8., Pedioels bent down while 
the seed is ripening; erect before and after. 
Capsule opening into six teeth. Petals unequally 
toothed, rather longer than the calyx. PlantS—0 
inches high. Stamens about three. 
26, Hoxosrevu. 
Petals twice as long as the calyx. Plant 1—3 feet high. 
Flowers in large, elegant, diffuse, and brittle clusters, 
the pedicels long and slender, Hairs upon the stem 
and branches scattered irregularly. 
31. Broap-Leavep S¥Lvan SrrrcHworr. 
s+ All the leaves linear or narrow-lanceolate, and sessile, oF 
nearly 20. 
a. Stems erect, or nearly 80, Flowers conspicuous. 
Leaves finely serrulate. Petals always longer than 
the calyx. Sepals ribless. 28. Sarnv-rLowzn. 
Leaves not serralate. 
Flowers in large, loose, much-branched panicles. 
Petals usually shorter than the calyx. Sepals 
three-ribbed. 
‘90, Grass-Leavep Srrrcuwort. 
Flowers upon long, solitary and axillary pedun- 
cles. 80. Gravcous Srrrcaworr. 
b. Stems prostrate and intricately branched. Peduncles 
2-4, mostly terminal. Flowers large, pure white, the 
petals twice as long as the sepals. 
34. Srrronworr. 
¢. Stems weak and trailing. Sepals combined at the base. 
Petals much shorter than the calyx. Flowers incon- 
spicuous, in little lateral panicles. 5 
92. Boo Cuckwzen. 
d. Plant moss-like, scarcely raived above the surface of 
the ground. Flowers extremely minute, embedded 
among the foliage, and usually without petals. 
27, CHERLERLL. 
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(Alsinot’deer, Seotion IL. Petals fire, and distinctly cleft.) 


2. Styles five (occasionally, by defect, four or three.) 
Petals shorter, or scarcely longor, than the calyx. Stems simple, or mare 
or less branched, erect or procumbent, 2—12 inches long or high, 
usually hairy and vivcid. Leaves ovate or lanceolate. Stamens usally 

10, sometimes 5. Capsule twieo as long as the calyx, alightly curved 

or bent, and with 10 slender teath. 96. Comox Movar-nax, 

Potals considerably longer than the calyx. 

Leaves corlate, the lower ones petiolate, the upper ones sesaile, 
Stems weak and straggling, 18—24 inches long, branched, and 
with glandular bairs all round, Flowers solitary in the forks of 
the stem, 95. Mans Srircuwour. 

Leaves narrow, lanceolate, or oblong, Flowers large and handsome 
for the size of the plant. 

Leaves obtuse, Stems $—O inches long or high, much 
branched st the lower part, prostrate or asoanding; 
flowers few. 

Plant sub.glabrous or downy. 
97. Atrtexn Movsz-zan. 
‘Stems glabrous, or with alternate lines of hairs; 
styles mostly 3, $4, Anrtxe Srrrcmworr, 

Leaves pointed. Stems 4—12 Inches long or high. Flowers 
in dichotomous panicles, brilliant white, 

98, Frenp Movst-ran, 


SECTION Il. 
Petals Ave, undfeided. 
‘L Styles threo, 
G, Leaves egg-sbaped. 

‘Teares thick and fleshy, acute, sessile, and glabrous, about half an 
inch long, the upper ones smaller, very numerous, and dis- 
posed in four dense yertioal rows. Stems numorons, a fow 
inches high. Flowers fow, nearly sessile, often unisexual, and 
opening onlyin sunshine, Seashore plant. 49. Sea Carcxwaen. 

Leaves thin, not deshy. 

Petals shorter or scarcely longer than the calyx, 

Sepals three—five.ribbed. Plant stiff and shrub-like, muck 
branched, J—0 inches high. Leaves minute, pointed, 
nearly sessile. Flowers minute, on solitary upright 
peduncles from the forks of the stem, 

44. Tursn-txaven Saxnworr, 

Sepals one-ribbed and very pointed. Plant tender, prostrate 
or nearly 30, the branches 4—12 inches long. Leaves 
petiolate, half an inch or more in Tength, with three 
distinct ribs. Flower-stalks rather longer than tho 
leaves, 43, Parse Catcewrep. 
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(Alsinoi‘dee. Section III. Petals five, undivided. Styles three. a. Leaves 
egg-shaped, thin, not fleshy.) 


Petals much longer than the calyx. Stems much branched, the 
flowering ones 2—3 inches high. Leaves with short stalks ; 


usually ciliated at the base. Flowers rather large. 
48. Auprxz Sanpwort. 
b. Leaves linear or subulate. 


Petals about as long as, or longer than, the sepals. Stems erect or 
decumbent, forming tufts 2—6 inches high. Perennial. 
Pedicels usually downy or hairy. Flowers innumerable, 
white and starlike. 45. Veanat Sanpwort. 
Pedicels often an inch long, or more, and always glabrous. 
Boo Sanpworr. 
Petals about half as long as the sepals, Pedicels about half an inch 
long. Plant slender, erect, much branched, 3-4 inches high. 
Annual. 47. Five-teavep Sanpwort. 
2. Styles five. Leaves linear, minute, Plant branchy, prostrate or ascend- 
ing, 1, 2, 3, 4 inches high. Flowers minute. 
a. Sepals obtuse. 
Petals shorter than the calyx. 
Calyx spreading when the capsule is ripe. Styles reflexed. 
39. Coumon Peartwrep (exceptional.) 
Calyx permanently erect. Styles erect. 
40. Anping PEARLWEED. 
Petals longer than the calyx. Upper leaves with clusters of 
very small ones in their axils. Flowers terminal, 1—3, 
conspicuous. Plant erect, slim and elegant. 
41. Kxorrep Prartwexp. 
b. Sepals pointed. 45. Vernat Sanpwort. 


SECTION lv. 
Petals absent (not as an absolute rule, but in individuals.) Sepals four or five. 
Styles three. Flowers embedded among the foliage, 27. Cuenmzan. 
Styles or sessile stigmas four or five. Flowers bisexual, on long peduncles. 
Plant green and glabrous. 39, Comox PgartwerD. 
Styles about five, Plant hairy or viscid. 36. Commox Mouse-Ean. 





UABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1. Derrrorp Prnx—Dian'thus Arme'ria. 
Dry gravelly pastures and hedgebanks; rare. In Suffolk not un- 
common. Fl. July, August. Annual. 
Curtis, iii. 491; KE. B. v. 317. 
2. Protrrerous Pixx—Dian'thus pro'lifer. 
Gravelly pastures, and by waysides, where dry; rare. Southern 
and south-eastern counties. Fl. July. Annual. 
E. B. xiv. 056, 
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8, Wren Cansxatron—Dien'thus Caryophyt' lus. 
‘Upon old walls and ruins, chiefly of castles, in Kent, but not truly 
wild, Fi. July. 


B. B. iti, 214; Buster, ii. 81. 

‘The origin of the incomparable carnation of the garden, of which there are 
four principal varieties, namely, “Solfs," represented in tho clove.camnation, 
the doep critnon uovariegnted flower ;“ Bizarres,” in which the petals are streaked 
‘and blotched over thelr whole surface, two or more shades of red and pink 
Deing supersdied to the ground colour; “ Flakes," in which entire petals are of 
distinet and brilliant colours, white or yellow being the ground, and erimson or 
purple the ornamental addition; and lastly, “ Picotees,” in which the petals aro 
‘white of yellowish, with w fringe of coloured lines wlong the margin. Besides 
these four, there are varictics in which the petals are variously speckled and 
mottled, but without blotches. ‘The “tree-carnation” (DD, Caryophyl'tus var. frutl- 
‘ce'ras) la emo of tho flnost planta that can be placed against a sunny garden-wall. 

A rere and very carious variety of the Carnation, called the * Wheut-car,* 
figured tn tho Botanical Magazine for 1914, (xxix. 1022.) has the braote at the 
base of the calyx indefinitely multiplied, and piled up like the scales of a fir-cone, 
Ta fully developed specimens there is no corolla, and the spike is Literally like a 
green ear of wheat. 

4, Puvasant’s-eve Prxx—Dian'thus pluma'rius. 

‘Old walls at Ludlow, and elsewhere in Shropshire, also in Kent; a 
native originally, like the preceding, of central and southern Europe, 
and in England only half-naturalised. Fl, summer. 

‘The original form of the innumerable varieties of the flower called the Pink in 


gardens, 
5. Marpen Prxx—Dian'thus dettoi'des, 
Dry borders of fields, and upon gravelly and sandy banks, extending 
os far north as Ross-shire; rare. Not found in Ireland. Fl. June— 


- Curtis, iv, 013; B. B.i 01, 
A variety with the petals nearly white, very glaucous horbage, and usually 
four braots to avery flower, has been distinguished as Dianthus gtau‘cus. 
6. Curppan Pexx—Dian'thus ce'sius, 
‘Upon the romantic limestone cliffs at Cheddar, Somersetshire ; the 
only locality in Britain. Fl. Sune, July. 
BK, Bei, 02, 
7. Soar-wonr—Sapona'ria officina'lis, 
Banks, borders of woods, by river-sides, &e.; in somo parts abundant, 
‘but rather local, FL. July—September, 
‘Curtis, 1.102; E. B. xv. 1060; Baxter, i. 97. 
‘Ta gardens occasionally, with the flowers double. In the wild state it is also 
found double, not very rarely. F 
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26. Maxcnta—Mench'ia erecta, 
Dry, waste, sandy places, and among grass; not uncommon in 
and Scotland, but in Ireland not hitherto observed. Plentiful 
in Norfolk and Hampshire. Fl. May, June. Annual, 
Curtis, |, 84; E. B. ix. 000 (both as Sagi’ua eredta); Baxter, vi. 400, 


26. Horosrzum—Holos'teum umbella tum, 
Old walls in Norfolk and Suffolk ; not rare. Elsewhere in England 
almost unknown. Fi. April, May. Annual. 
Curt. ili. 492 (ax Ceray‘tium uredetla'ture) ; E. B. 4,37; Bax. iv.290 (petals incortect.) 


27. Cuxetunta—Cherldria Sedor'des. 
Summits of the Soottish mountains, especially those of the Breadal- 
bane range, where it unites with Silene acan'lis, Sazif'raga oppositi- 
Folia, and other species of the same genus, to form the essential portion 
of the herbage. Fl. June—August. 
¥. B, xvii, 1212; Baxter, iv. 916, 


28, Sarrx-rLowen—Stella’ria Holos'tea. 

Hedgebanks, everywhere, in early summer, decking them with innu- 
merable white stars that look like snow, a rival of the rose lychnis 
in putting forth its flowers, and generally the winner in the race. 

Curtis, i. 103; EB. B. viii, O11. 

‘Tn Cheshire this plant is called “ Broakbones,” from the readinoss with which 
the joints of the stom come apart. Elsewhore, from the same circumstance, 
“Snap-stalks.” Itis remarkablo alike for the profusion of its bloom, the brilliant 
parity of its ribbed and recurring potals, against which tho yellow anihers show 
conspicuously, and forthe grassy look of its herbage. ‘Tho latter, instead of dis- 
appearing in the winter, as happens with most perennial wild-flowers, Nogors 
straggling about the hedge-banks, and sprouts with the first steps of the opening 
gpring. The leaves are smollest at the base of the stem, whero they are often not 
‘roore than threo quarters of an inch long, snd gradually increaso upwards, at last 
econting two inches or more in length. They are nearly horizontal, Wo alternate 
pairs crossing at right angles. 


29. Guass-reaven Srtronwont—Stella'ria gramin‘es. 
“Grassy and bushy places, everywhere, growing amidst stronger 
delighting in their shelter, and running up prettily among 
their branches, being weak and brittle, and unable to stand erect. 
FL, June—Angust; and, in remnants, throughout the autumn, 
#, B, xii. 809. 
‘the panicles become so much divarieatod ax to resemble mistletoe 
fn their many broad angles and long straight internodes. 
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‘One of the most variable of our pativasglenie ea ‘oneo, by somo botanists, 
divided into half a dozen different " species,” viz.s— 
‘Corav'tiam glomeratum—Tall and Inxariant, the flowers in a compact head. 
Moist amd shady places; common, FL April—June, Curtis, i 107; 
E, B. xi, 789 (as C. wulpa’tum.) 

Geras’'tium eteeo’sum—Much branched at the base, and the branches mostly 
procumbent. Dry places. Cnrtis, i 108) E.B. xi. 700. 

Ceradtiam semidecan’drum—Stamens five. Dry places, Fl. Maroh, April. 
Cartis, i, 100; E. B. xxiii. 1630, 

Ceras'thee pu'mitum—Sisilar to the preceding. Curtis, ii. 304. 

tetran‘drum—Flowérs tatramerous. Dry places, chiefly near the 

sea. FI. May, June. Curtis, ii. 995. E. B. iii. 166 (os Sagi'na Cerastoi'des.) 

Ceras'tinm atrovi'rens—Similar to the proveding. 

——— peduncula'tum—The same. 

For particulars respecting those various forms, or most of them, ‘omdult 
Babingtow’s * Manaal.” All aro distinguishable from other common planta of 
the kind, by the Jong cylindrical capsules, projecting considerably beyond the 
ealys, slightly bent whon rips, and fringed wat the rim with bristle-form teeth, 
‘Most of tho varietios are more or less hairy and yiseid, and generally have atoms 
of dust adbering to the stalks and loaves. 


87. Acrrve Movsz-2,2—Cerastium alpi‘num, 

‘Wet and rocky places among the mountains of the Scotch highlands, 
especially upon the Breadalbane range; abundant, Rare, if extant, 
in England, and not hitherto noticed in Ireland, Fl, July, August. 

E. B. vii, 472, 

‘Thecommonest form of this plant is usually covered with a short, rigid, yellowish 
pubescence, and has been distinguished as Ceras'tivm latifo‘lium (E, B. vil, 473.) 
‘Thi rarer one is cither glabrous or clothed with silky hairs, 


88. Frecp Movsr-xan—Ceras'tium arven'se. 
Dry fields and gravelly banks; generally distributed, butrare. Chiefly 
in the north. FL. summer months. 
Cartls, i. 393; E. B. ii, 09; Baxter, iy. 286, 


39. Common Prartweep—Sagi’na procumbens. 

On garden paths, where it is often a troublesome weed, and in 
Hlower-beds, where neglected, or seldom dug up; also at the bottom 
‘of damp and shaded walls, and in poor and) moist pastures, where 
tho grass is thin; extremely common. Fl. all summer. Annual; 
nometimes 
— ‘Curtis, i. 157; E, B, xiii, 880; Baxter, iii. 199, 

‘Tho calyx epreads ont flat when tho capsulo is ripe, and holds it like a cup in 
‘ssaneer, tho plant then looking much mores if in dower than while it is really 
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‘The Arena’ria rubella of Curtis, iv, 614, and E. B, Supp. |. 2638, a Little Arotio 
plant growing upon the summits of the Breadalbene mountains, especially among 
tho micaceous shale of the highest corries of Ben Lawers, is not specifically 

46, Boo Sanpwoxr—Arena'ria wligino'sa. 
‘Moors at Widdy-bank, Teesdale, Yorkshire; very rare. FL July. 
E. B. Supp. iv. 2890. 


47. Fixz-teaven Saxpwont—Arena'ria tenuifo'lia. 
Dry sandy fields, and waste and stony places, in Norfolk, Cambridge- 
shiro, and thereabouts. Sparingly in Scotland. Ft. June. Annual, 
E. B. iv. 10. 


48. Avprne Saxpwort—drend'ria cilia'ta, 

As a British plant only observed hitherto upon limestone cliffs near 
Ben Bulben, Sligo, Ireland, and upon a serpentine hill in Unst, one of 
the Shetland isles. Fi. August, September. 

B. B. xxv, 1745, 

‘The Shetland plant has the leaves succulent and glabrous instead of ciliated, 
‘od also differs slightly in the broader sepals. It is generally treated in Floras 08 
fp distinet spoctes, ander the name of Arena'ria Norve’yica (E. B. Supp. iti, 2862.) 
A melancholy interest attaches to it, the original observer having been Thomas 
Eamooston (then only 11 years old), whose untimely death while with HL. Mf, S, 
Herald, on tho wost coast of America, azcorded in painfulnoss with that of poor 
Douglas in Californie, aud added one moro to the noble army of martyrs. 

‘The cultivated Caryophylta’cee partake much of the character of the wild 
Tyolinis, ons of the handsomest, the refulgent “scarlot," or Lych'nis chatee- 
i/nken, with petals of fire, belonging to the same genus. Lych'nts fut’gens from 
Siberia, and LyeN’nis grandijto'ra from China, are also very splendid. Roso- 
eamploos, Sile'nes of differant spocies, and Gypéophilas, are froqaent, and 
the most charming of the family are universal. Thess are the sweet-williom, 
‘oF Diaw'thus barba'tus, nature's ploy-ground of red and white; the pink, the 
Ynilan pink, and the spicy carnation. The pink and caroution are generally 
Houble, ani in sumerous varieties, expecially the letter, of which there are four 
Principal classes, ns mentioned on p. 201. Tho white rock mouso-ear, or Ceras’- 
tum tements/sam, is & woll-kmown title plant with boary berbage and white flowers, 
‘everywhere usod as a uilver edging to beds of blue Lobelia and scarlet geranium, 
Sapona’ria Cula’brica snd Silene Schaf'ta (Bot. Reg. N. 3. ix. 20.) are favourite 
annuals: Dry/pls epinofea (Bot. Mag. xlviii, 2216.) is remarkablo in the family for 
fs thorny-pointed Seavos. Sper'guia pitif‘era is valued ax supplying a lawn-like 
‘carpot, Dian'thus euper’dbus (Bot. Mag, ix, 207.) hax the petals extraordinarily 
imbrintod ; Dian'thue ferrugin‘eus (Bot. Reg. N.S. Hi. 16.) has yellow flowors, 

‘the most charming of the ornamental annuals is tho original Rose-campion 

ecli-ro’va (Bot. Mag. ix. 205.) Tho German pink, or Dian’thus 

5 (Bot. Mag. xIvi, 2009.) is a good old border-flower, cultivated 
| MerMriny'ias are pretty little rockery.plants. 
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‘resembling a style, the ovary itself resembling a stigma, while the trae 
‘stigma is minute and sessile. This singular structure is frequent in 
the Capparidacew, and indicates a degree of affinity with the Passion- 
Bowers. ‘The dark-green, bushy, and milky-juiced plant commonly 
‘called enper-tree in gardens, has no affinity with the geauine caper, 
being a species of Luphor'bia or spurge, as will be noticed in due course; 
neither bas the true caper a relative in the 7rope’olum or nasturtium, 
the seeds of which, being used for the same purpose, are also popularly 
valled capers, Among the ornamental spocies occasionally grown are 
‘tho Cleo'me Iu'tea, (Bot. Reg. N. 8. iv. 67.) and tho Cleo'me dendroi'des, 
(Bot. Mag. Ixi. 3296.) a remarkable Brazilian plant, with a flower-spike 
resembling a candelabrum, the corolla purple, and the filaments of the 
» six stamens 2—3 inches long. Stepha'nia Cleomoi'des from the Caraccas, 
and several species of Crafa’va and Gynanirop'sis, are also esteemed 


Lil. THE AMARANTH FAMILY.—<Atmaranta'cea. 

Herbaceous plants, with simple, undivided, entire leaves, and minute 
Hlowers, consisting of calyx only, bat often so brightly-coloured, and 
produced in such plenty, as to render the mass of the inflorescence 
‘showy, aud even superb. They belong chiefly to the tropics, and in 
the colder regions of the world exist only in cultivation. One species 
‘is balf-naturalised in England,—an insignificant weed, with procumbent 
‘stenis, ovate and obtuse leaves, and small lateral clusters of trimerous and 
trinndrous green flowers, 

HABITATS AND DISTRIDUTION, 
Brrre Amanaxta—Amaran'tus Bli’tum, 

‘Waste ground and manure-heaps ; sometimes as a gardon-weed 
ware. Fl. August, September. Annual. 

- E. B. xxi. 2212; Buxtor, vi, 482. 

“fo this family below; the eplendid cockscomb or Celo'sia orista'ta, resembling 
‘& Vertical and wndulated muss of crimson velvet; and the Celo‘sia aw'rea, or 
golden eockscom, the Gowers of which wre produced in dense panicles. Perfeet * 
‘Dhossome of these two plants must be looked for on thd lower part of the intlores- 
cence, the upper portion being often only a wilderness of bractess. Another 
eharming specien ix the globe-amaranth, or Gompiere'na globo/an, the heads of 
efimaon oF white flowers resembling clover, nnd borne on the summits of tall bare 
polanclesS—O inches tong. Amaran‘tus speeioms and pyramida’iis have clusters 
‘of erinison spikes» Achyran'thes or Chamisto’a altis'sima is a beautiful hot- 
‘Douse plant from Jamaica, attaining the height of 5 feot. Iresi’ne farnishes 
serena pretty specios, Out-of-doors there arn the Lovo-lies-bleeding, or Amaran‘tus 


pamilix'tas, Ite long green or blood-red tails lasting till the end of antamn; the 
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HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1, Cornror0ra—Corrigi'ols fittora'lis. 

Sandy coasts of Devonshire and Cornwall. Abundant on the shingly 
margin-banks of the Loo Pool, near Helston, Fl. July—September. 
Annual. 

HE. B. x. 005; Baxter, iv. 312, 
2, Hernranta—Hernia'ria gla'bra. 

Sandy ground near the Lizard, Cornwall, and in the Channel Islands; 
rather rare. Fl. July—September. 

E, B. ili, 206, 
A variety, with the leaves ciliated, is deseribed under the name of Hernia‘ria 
citia'ta (B. B, Supp. iii, 9857.) 
3. Inrecesnum—Illecebrum verticilla tum, 

Marshy and boggy ground in Devonshire, rather rarely; in Cornwall 

notuncommon. Fl. July—September. 
E.B, xiil. 00; Baxter, vi 471. 
4. Potycarrox—Polycar’pon tetraphyl'lum. 

Waste sandy places near the seaside, in the south-west of England 
and the Channel Islands; rare. Fl. summer. Annual. 

B.B. xv. 1091; Buster, ii, 155, 
5. Rep Saxnwont—Spergula'’ria rubra. 

Dry gravelly and sandy heaths, commons, hill-sides, and waste places; 
often in little-frequented country lanes, and upon the half-dried mud of 
‘the sea-shore. Very generally distributed. Fl. summer. Annual and 


biennial. 
B. B, xti, 852 (as Arena'ria rw’bra.) 

By some botanists this plant is called Lepig‘onum, and divided into half-a-dozon 
npecies. Others make of it the gonus “Stipularia." When growing by the sens 
wide it is often larger and more succulent; the leaves are thicker, the capsule ix 
more corpulont, and the seeds are usually provided with a white border. It ix 
‘thon the drena’ria marina of E. B. xiv. 959, Another seaside form is barely an 


inch high. 
6. Conn Srunrex—Sper'gula arven’sis. 

Farmland, especially in cornfields, where the soil is sandy; common, 
Wear Manchester, extremely abundant, Fl. June, July. Annual, 

Curtis, fi, 128; B, B. xxii. 1995: Baxter, v. $88: 

‘The flowers expand only during sunshine, and are then, like the Stellarias, con- 
‘splonous from their snowy whiteness. The apparent whorls of loaves consist in 
reality Of opposite pairs, with clusters of other leaves in their axils, the axillary 
buds whieh unfolded thom having failed to elongate into branches, (Compare the 
fawebated loaves of Berde'ris vulga’ris,) 

A variety with only five stamens is figured in E. B, (xxii. 1696.) under the name 
of Sper’guia pentan‘dra, 
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LIV. THE PURSLANE FAMILY—Portulaca'cea. 

Herbaceous annuals and perennials resembling the Caryophylla’cea, 
from which they are distinguished by having only two sepals instead 
of five, and by a strong tendency to succulence. They are scattered all 
over the world, but sparingly, and in the British Flora are only known 
in the “ blinks,” a little densely-tufted plant, with minute white flowers, 
Arooping at first, and composed of five slightly-united petals, three of 
which ore smaller than the others, three (or rarely five) stamens, and 
three stigmas. The capsules ofsblack seeds ripen abundantly. The 
English name is derived from the sensitivoness of the blossoms to the 

ight. 
he HABLTATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
Burxxs—Mon' tia fonta'na, 

By streams and rivulets upon hills, and in nearly all wet and springy 

places where the water is clean. Fl. June, July. Annual. 
Cartis, i. 153; EB. B. xvii, 1206; Boxter, iii. 190. 

In gardens and their vicinity thero very often springs up n little weed with 
spoon-shaped rootJoavex, and tho uppermost stem-Jeaves combined into a groon 
and slightly.concare plato, from the centro of which arise « few insignificant whito 
Blossoms. ‘This is the Clayto'nia perfolia'ta, (Bot. Mag. xxxili, 1220.) Clayto'nia 
Alsinoi’den, (xxxii. 1900.) figured in Baxter (iv, 203.) as a British plant, és sald to 
bo wild in woods near Perth and in Derbyshire. Upon rockeries is commonly cul- 
tivated a pretty specics of the same genus, called Chineso chickwoed, or Clayto/nia 
Bibir’iea, the flowers of which aro like, and the leaves spoon.shaped. Among 
garden antuals none aro more beautiful than the various species of Calandrin'ia 
and Portula'ca, Tho C, discolor, C. grandifio'ra, and C. specio'sa, (Bot. Mag. 
Ixi. 9351 and 3909, and Ixii, 3979.) and the Portuta‘ea Thellusso’nii (Bot. Rog. 
N.S, iii. 91.) and P. Gilties/té, (Bot, Mag, Ivili. $064.) are expecially attractive. The 
flowers of these plants ponsess all the eensitiveness of those of the Montia, They 
‘asually baye numerous stamons, and in some tho perianth is partially adhgrent to 
‘the ovary, #0 that, strictly speaking, they aro perigynous. The common culinary 
purslone is Portula’ca eati’ea. 


LY, THE SUMACH FAMILY—Anacardia‘cea. 

A family of exotic trees, many of great beauty and value, and 
interesting at present a4 containing the Sumach, two kinds of which 
are commonly found in gardens. The best known is a tree of 8—20 
feet in height, the branches generally crooked and deformed, and 
thickly clothed, while young, with dense reddish pubescence, resem- 
Diing the down upon the antlers of young deer, whence, in connection 
with the misshapen character of the tree, its popular name of * Stag’s- 
horn Sumach.”” During summer and autumn the boughs are loaded 
with noble pinnate leaves, composed of 5—7 pairs of leaflets, which in 
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October turn purplish, or yellowish-red. ‘The Jarge and solid erimson 
bouquets of flowers appear in August, All through the winter their 
relicsremain upon the naked branches, in the shapeof erect browncones, 
a mournful spectacle, and at a distance might be taken for 
perobed there for a while, silent and hungry. This is the Riws Typhi'na. 
‘The other common species, called the Venetian or Venus’ Sumach, 
is the Rhus Cot'inus, o shrub with obovate and entire leaves on long 
petioles, and large loose panicles of greenish-yellow blossoms. Many 
‘of the flowers are abortive; the peduncles of these lengthen out con- 
fiderably anil become hairy, rendering the panicle so Wolicately light 
and flimsy as to resemble marabout feathers, or the flowy tufts of 
the wild clematis, from which cireumstance it is sometimes called 
the “ wig-tree."”" The Rhus Coria’ria, or Elm-leaved Sumach, resem= 
Dies the Stag’s-horn Sumach, but is smaller. The leaflets are like the 
Teaves of the elm, and the whitish-green flowers are produced in large 
loose panicles. The Rhus Toxicoden'dron, or Poison-Sumach, (Bot. 
‘Mag. xliii. 1806.) has trifoliolate leaves, the leaflets inciso-angular, 
and the odd one upon a petiole. ‘The male flowers are produced in 
‘short, lateral, palo-green spikes, the females in loose panicles. Rua 
‘wernieif'era, the Varnish-Sumach, is in general aspect like the Stag’s- 
‘horn, but the leaves are much larger, and partake of the character of 
those of a walnut. The magnificent foliage renders it well worth 
cultivating, but at present it is rare. It is from this tree that the 
celebrated black Japan varnish is procured. The folinge of Rius 
fenena'fa, or Swamp Sumach, is also remarkably fine. In form the 
leaves correspond with those of the Stag’s-horn, but they differ totally 
in surface and margin, the leaflets being entire, smooth, and shining, 
with the veins of a purplish-red colour. In autumn they change to 
‘an intense red or purple, and from the time when they begin to turn 
matil they fall, which is with the earliest touch of frost, present the 
most beautiful appearance imaginable. Unfortunately this splendid 
plant is in a high degree poisonous. Besides the above, Rhus Copal- 
Wt'na or CopalSumach, Rius rad’icans or Poison-oak, the latter with 
trifoliolate leaves, and several others of the genus, are occasionally seen 
in arboretums. Schi’nus Mul'li, tho Peravian-mastich, and Qneo'rum 
tricovoum, a little evergreen with yellow flowers, and brownish-red 
Uiree-lobed fruits, resembling those of the Evphor'bia Lath'yris, are 
old inhabitants of our gardens. Dueana depen'dens 
(Bot. Reg, 1873.) and D. tongifv'tia (Bot. Reg. N, 8. vi. 69,) are hand- 
| dome.evergreen bushes from Chili, with simple leaves, and numerous 
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sorrels, and every ditch and piece of waste ground as coarse docks and 
‘weedy persicarias, twining species of which latter creep into the corn- 
fields. Farmers, however, do not object to them, since the seeds are 
farinaceous. Sorrel on the one hand, and rhubarb upon the other, may 
‘be taken as the representatives of their general qualities. In both of 
these oxalic acid is copiously formed; the stalks of rhubarb contain 
abundance also of malic acid. 

Tathe tropics, besides the herbaceous species, there are tree-like Poly- 
gonacem, and others which have fruits yery different from those of the 
European genera. But none of these are met with in ordinary Botany. 


Enlarged perianth.segmonts of Docks {considerably tagnldied,) 

‘Twenty-four species, with several varieties, grow wild, or have be- 

ome naturalised, in Britain. Ozxy'ria renifor'mis is at once known by 
its kidney-shaped leaves; the remainder are docks and persicarias. 


A. 

Leaves Kidney-shaped, fan-voined, about an inch broad, and chiefly radical. Stem 
4-8 inches high, Flowers in a lightly-branched raceme, Perlanth green, 
deeply four-clef, the lobes in two sets, and the interior ones larger. Stamens 
‘six. Stigmas two, Frait flattened, with a membranous wing, Plant glabrous 
cnved acid 12, Motwrarx Sonnet: 


B. 

Perlanth greenish or reddish, and consisting of three inner and three outer pieces; 
theinterior pieces larger and more velny, permanent, increasing in size ax the 
‘fruit ripens, then converging round it, and one or more of them often bearing 
‘etuberele. Stamensaix, Anthers large, conspicuons, and pendulous, Stigmas 
‘tafled. Leaves hastate, with pointed auricles. Inflorescence in panicles formed 
of spikes which consist of dense whorls. Flowers mostly unixexual and 
dioecious, Plant acid. 

‘Storms 2—3 feet high, juicy. Perianth-segments with tubercles on them. 
Auricles of the leaves pointing backwards. 10, Mranow Sonnet. 
‘Stem 4—12 inches high. Perianth-segments without tubercles, Auriclee 
of the leaves pointing horizontally. 1). Surrr’s Sonat. 
w 
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c. 

Porinnth and inflorescence as in B, but the leaves more or Jess oval or lanceolate, 
nover hastate, though often somewhat cordate at the base, and then with 
rounded or obtuse auricles, Flowers mostly bisexual, Plant not acid. 

* One or more of the enlarged segments of the perianth bearing a tabercle. 

1, Margina of tho enlarged segments entire or nearly 50. 

Enlarged segmente more or lees cordate, two of them bearing small 
tubercles, and the third @ large ong, Stems 2— foot high, slightly 
branched. Leaves narrow, and acute, with strongly-wared margins 
(Fig. 102.) 5, Wave-reaven Doox. 

Enlarged segments ovate or oblong. Leaf-margins flat or nenrly so. 
Stems 5—6 feet high. Lower leaves 18 inches long. Branches of the 

panicle erect or noarly so. Whorls mostly leafless. Enlarged 
segments with prominent reins, and all three with a tubercle. 
4. Gaear Waren Doox. 
Stoms 2—3 feet high. Leaves d—S inches long. Branches of the 
panicle spreading. 
Only one segment usually with tubercle. Whorls almost 
leatless, Sogmonts broadest above the middle (Fig. 
108.) 1, Cnaxoxanz Doox. 
Every segment with a tnberele. Whorls usually leafy. 
Segments broadest noar the base (Fig. 105.) 
2. Accrn-teavay Dock. 
2. Margins of the enlarged segments distinctly and deeply toothed. 

Panicle erect. Pedicels longer than the perianth. Enlarged segments 
ovate, Stem 2—3 foot high, slightly branched. Leaves lange, broad, 
end obtuse, Whorls usually distant and leafless (Fig. 101.) 


3. Darmvxaros’ Dock. 
Panicle spreading. 
Loaves chiefly radical, cordate at tho base, narrowed in the middie, 
Uke n violin, Stems very straggling. Whorls distant and leafy, 
Enlarged segments ovate. 7, pre Dock. 
‘Stem loaves numerous, narrow-lanceolate or linear. Root, when out, 
carmine-colour. Tubereles large and long. 
Whorls densely crowded. Inner segments of the perianth 
deltoid and with long fine teeth (Fig. 106.) 
8. Yarrow Docx. 
Whorls distant. Inner segments with short tooth. 
8% Rumer palustris, 
 Notaberelo upon any one of tho enlarged segments, which are broadly cordate, 
entire, of nearly 89, and reticulated, Whorls of lowers crowded and mostly 
Inatless. 


Leaves lanceolate; lower ones cordate-oblong. Petioles fiat. Stems 
I—4 feet high. 6. Grarsrmss Doox, 
Lower loaves very broadly cordate, 6 inches wide, very obtuse and 
wrinkled. Flowers unisoxual and monccious, Petioles channelled. 
9%. Moxxs’ Racvoann. 
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D. 

Perlanth in five nearly equal segments, the inner segments opposite the sides of 
the oviry, the outer ones opposite the angles. Stamens 5—8, the anthers 
small and inconspicuous, Styles 2—9. Stigmas not tufted. Leaves lanceolate, 
cordate, oblong, or sagittate. 

= Stems twining,2—5 feet long. Leaves cordate arrow-shaped. Flowers greonish- 
white, in loose lateral clusters. Stamens generally cight. Stigmas throo. Fruit 


‘Sogmenta of tho perianth bluntly keeled, Stem angular. Fraitnot shining, 
strlated with minute polnts, 24, Tweed Consrrny Penstcanta. 
Segments of the perianth with membranous wings. Stem striated. Fruit 
smooth and shining. 24, Twisrsa Gnove Pansrcanta, 
++ Sloma pot twining. 

Flowers axillary, 2~8 together, variegated with erimson, white, and green. 
‘Stems rouch branched, fall of small knots, 0—0 inches long, more or 
Jess procumbent (in rich soil nearly erect), and leafy for their whole 
Jeogth, Leaves lanceolate or elliptical. Stipules chaify, Stamens eight. 
‘Styles three, Frnit triangular, 

Fruit shorter than the perlanth, wrinkled, or covered with raised 
point. Annual. 20, Common Kxot.wexp. 

Fruit longer than the perlanth, very smooth and shining, Perea- 
nial, Ql, Suapx Ksor-wexp. 

Flowers in spikes or long-stalked clusters. 

1, Stamens not protruded beyond the perianth, Stems 1—2 fest high, 
branched, with numerous spikes or clusters. Annuals, 

Loaves trinngular-cordate and petiole’, Stem nearly erect. 
Flowers in loose clusters, variegated with pink, green, and 
white, Stamens eight. Styles three, 22, Beoxwetmar. 

‘Leaves oblong or lanceolate. Stamens usually six, Spikes ter- 
minal and lateral. 

~ Spikes dense, cylindrical, 1—2 inches long, Leaves 
nearly sessilo, glabrous or sometimes downy, 
ofteo with a large black spot. Fruit flattened, 
Oorea fringed. Podicels and perianth srooth. 
Flowers usually pink. 
14, Commos Rub Pansrcants, 
Ocrea not fringed. Pedicels and perianth 
rough with glands. Stem often speckled. 
Flowers usually greenish. 
16, Dockzmaven Penstoanta 
‘Spikes thin and slender, 2—S inches long. 
Spikes drooping, greenish; flowers glandular. 
Leaves waved. Styles cloven half-way down, 
‘Taste usually very acrid. 16. Warxu-reyver, 
‘Spikes upright, rediish ; flowers without glands, 
Loaves (lat Stems creeping at tho hase. 
Insipid. 27, Satz Rep Prestcanu, 
Wa 
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(Stems not twining. Flowers in spikes.) 
2, Stamens much protruded beyond the perianth. Leaves oblong or 
lanceolate, the lower ones with long petioles. Stems without branches, 
or nearly so. Spikes of flowers usually solitary. Perennials. 
Lower portion of the spike covered with small red bulbs. Flowers 
white or cream-colour. Stems 4—8 inches high. Leaves 
linear-lanceolate, the margins of the lower ones revolute. 
Stamens eight. Styles three. Fruit triangular, rarely 
ripened. 19, Vivipanous ALPixE PeRsicaRi. 
No bulbs upon the spike. Leaves oblong. Flowers pink. 
a. Blade of the leaf continued down the sides of the 
petiole. Root-leaves on long petioles; upper ones 
sessile or nearly so, and all glabrous. Stems 15—30 
inches high, erect and quite simple. Spike dense and 
cylindrical. Stamens eight. Styles three. Fruit tri- 
angular. Plant always on dry land, 18. Bistort. 
b, Blade of the leaf not decurrent. Leaves rough at the 
margins, Stamens five. Styles mostly two. Fruit 
flattened. 


Plant floating in wator. 
. : 13. Axpurstous Persicanta, 


Plant erect, on dry land; leaves rough on both 
sides with short rigid hairs. 
13, Amprisrous Prrstcarta. 
! HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Cuanczaste Dock—Ru'mer sanguin‘eus. 

Two states of this plant occur, one bright green, very commonly on 
ditch-banks and in shady places ; the other with the veins of the leaves 
of a rich crimson colour, rather rarely. Fl. July. 

E. B. xxii, 1533. a 
2. AcuTE-Leavep Dock—Ru'mez acu'tus. 
Ditch-banks, low wet meadows, and shady places, where somewhat 
watery ; frequent. Fl. July. 
Curtis, i. 166; E. B. xi. 724. 
3. Darrymarps’ Dock—Ru'mez obtusifo'lius. 
' Roadsides and waste places, especially whcre moist; very common, 
and usually a rank and troublesome weed. Fi. July, August. 
Curtis, i, 107; E. B. xxvi 990; Baxter, vi. 454. 
This is the species of dock so useful for removing the pain of nettle-stings. 








4. Great Water Docx—Ru'mez Hydrolap'athum. 
On the banks of rivers and canals; by pond-sides and in marshy 
places; rather rare. Fl. July, August. 
E.B, xxx. 2104 (as Ru'mez aquat‘icus.) 
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6. Wave-reaven Dock—Rw mez cris'pus, 
Roadsides and waste places ; a very common and troublesome weed. 


Fi. June, July. 
Curtis, 1.02; EB. BL xxviii. 1098, 

A variety with the enlarged perianth segments unequal and alightly-toothed, 
end with the leaves broader and lew wavy, is by some botanists called Ru'mes 
praten‘ele (B. 1, Supp. ii, 2757.) Possibly it may bo a hybrid between Ry 
eridpys aod RF. obtusifo/lius, from the latter of whieh it differs in litle beyond 
fte more elongated leaves, and the inequality of the enlarged perianth segments, 
‘which are also much dilated at the base. 

6. Grainsess Doox—Ru'mex aguat‘icus, 

Waste places, where the soil is rich and moist; rare. Chiefly in the 

north of England and in Scotland. Fl. July, August. 
E. B. Sapp. ii, 2008, 

Possibly « luxuriant variety of the A. cris’pus. 

7. Frvpre Dock—Ru'mex pul!cher. 

Dry waste ground and by waysides; in churchyards, &e.; not un- 
common, Fi. August, 

E. B. xxii. 1670, 
8, Yerrow Doox—Rw mez awreus. 

Marshes, ditchbanks, and waste watery ground, both inland and near 
‘the sea; occasionally in dry fields, the Linnean specific name marit'imus 
being by no means a correct one. Fi. July, August. 

Cartis, L108; E. B. xi. 725 (both as Ru‘mex marit'imeus.) 

A variety of this plant, found only inland, in habit more loxuriant and slender, 

with the whorls ‘of fowors further npart, and tawny rather than golden, and with 

| whorter points to the teeth of the enlarged perinuth segments, is distinguished by 
somo bolunists ns In’mez patus/triy (E, B, xxvii. 1952.) In Cartis itis eonfoundod 
‘wii the normal form. The veins of the leaves are sometimes crimson, like those 
of ihe red variety of the Ru’mex sanguinfeus. 


9. Moxxs’ Raveans—Rwmer alpinus. 

Formerly cultivated for the sake of its roots, which were used as a 
pubstitute for Turkey rhubarb, and now partially naturalised in many 
parts of England, especially in the north, Near Manchester, in several 
places. Apparently wild in Dambartonshire. Fl. July. 

E. B. Supp. ii. 2604. 
10, Meapow Sonnyn—Ru'mez Aceto'sa. 

Meadows and pastures, very common; often among mowing-grass, 
Giving the surfuce a fine crimson tinge. Fl. May, June. 

KE, B. i, 127. 

Commonly called “ green-sance,” and much esteemed for the grateful ncidity 

of bts Soaves and stalks. : 
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16, Waren-rerren—Polyyonum Hydropi'per. 
Ditobes and watery places; in profusion everywhere. FL Augat— 
October. Annual. 
Cartls, 1.26; E. B, xiv, 939, 


Usually of a very hot and biting taste, 

17. Sanu Rep PenstcantaA—Polyg'onum mi‘nus. 

Ditch-banks and marshy places; rather uncommon, Fl. Sept. Annual, 

Curtis, 1. 28; BB. xv. 1049, 

Polygonum mi'te (BE. B. Supp. iii, 2907.) holds the same position with regard to 
P. mi'uus and P. Hystropi'per that P. tax'um does with regard to P, Persica’ria 
and P.lapathifo'tiwe. It ix larger in all its parts then P, mi‘nus, and has the 
neo-glandular owers of the Hydropi‘per. It seems not improbable that 14, 15, 
10, abd 17 niay ull be derivations from a single type. 

18. Brsront—Polyy'onum Bistor'ta. 
Moist rich meadows; also in damp woods and cloughs; common. 
‘Very abundant near Manchester. FL. May, Jane. 
Curtis, 28; B, B. viii. 600; Baxter, 4. 5. 

‘Que of the protiiest of our native plants, and very conspicuons from its erect 
habit of growth, and the fine contrast of its rose-coloured spikes with the surround- 
fogermnes. The leaves, boiled like spinach, make an excellont dinner-vegetable, 

19. Viviranous Anrrxm Punstcanta—Polyg'onum vicip'arum. 

‘Pastures and moist fissures of rocks upon the mountains of the north 

of England and Scotland. Common inthe Highlands. Fl. June, July. 
Curtis, iii, 486; E.B. x. 660. 

Docastonally in exrious gardens. 

20. Commox Kxot-ween—Polyg'onum avicula're. 

Everywhere, as a weed, in waste and cultivated ground, flourishing 
greatlyamong corn and other farm-crops. Fl. August—Oct, Annual. 

Curtis, i 27; E. B. xviii. 1252. 

‘An extremely vurisblo plant, expecially in the size of the leaves. Tho innu- 
merable slender branches aro gonerally procumbent; but when growing among 
cereals, or with similar enpport, they become erect, and are then 2 feet high. 

‘By the seaside it becomes robust and has larger fruit, to which condition it is 
sometimes called Polygonum littora’le. 

21, Szastpe Rxor-wexp—Polyyonum marit'imum. 
Dry waste places and sandy ground near the sea; not uncommon, 


Mi Avast, Soptonbe E. B. Supp: iii. 2804. 


0b edge ade (E. B. Supp. iii. 2806.) a large and straggling 
pot encommon on the shores of the west of England and farther 
Sariiearhceccasaty ueotet with the P. marit'iswum, the fruit being 
glossy, although shorter than the perianth, Some botenists consider the marit’- 
Anum oply a variety ofthe avicula're. I itbe so, P, Rober’tiis the connecting link. 
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‘Marvel-of-Peru, which are species of Mirab’ilis. The oldest is Miral'itis 
Jala'pa (Bot. Mag. xi, 371.) ‘The blossoms of the Mirab'ilis dichot‘oma 
are of many different colours upon the sameatem. They scklom expand 
earlier than four o'clock in the afternoon, from which cireumstance the 
plant has been named Four-o'clock-flower ; and being of great beauty 
under tho light of lamps, is hy the French called Belle-de-nuit. When 
cultivated in large pots, few plants are better adapted for the decora- 
tion of saloons during evening assemblies. Another very pretty genus of 
asinuals belonging to this family is called Abromia, The Bugaineil'tea 
‘pteio'va and B. spectab‘ilis are magnificent greenhouse climbing-plants. 


LIX. THE SPINACH FAMILY.—Chenopodia'cea. 

Herbaceous and under-shrubby plants, weedy in habit, 3 inches to 3 fect 
high, closely resembling the Amaranth-family in structure, but seldom 
aspiring to their beauty. The flowers, which are almost always green, 
minute, and insignificant, consist only of calyx, and are generally five- 
lobed and rogular; the normal number of stamens is five, but some- 
times there are only two, and occasionally the number is reduced to 
one. The ovary is solitary, and contains a solitary seed. Some species 
‘are wnisexual. The inflorescence generally forms axillary or terminal 
spikes or panicles. The leaves are simple, alternate, and exstipulate, 
and conspicuous, in many instances, from their disposition to assame a 
triangular outline, and to be covered, ns well as the stems, with a whitish 
and unctuous scurf, Some species, instead of a perianth, have for the 
female flowers only bracts, which, as the secd ripens, become extended 
into broad flat wings, of very odd appearance. Others secrete abundance 
‘of red juice in the perianth-tissue, the number and closeness of the 
flowers making the stalks appear clothed with sessile strawberrics, This 
is particularly observable in the strawberry-blite, or Bli’fum virga'tum 
(Bot, Mag. viii. 276.) ‘The perianth is always persistent, and usually 
loses over the fruit. The plants called Salicor'nia have no leaves. 

Chenopods are exceedingly common in all the northern parts of 
Turope and Asia, and in several cases supply wholesome articles of 
food, a8 spinach, in its loaves; the celebrated Quinoa of Pern; (Cheno- 
‘po'diion Qui'noa, Bot. Mag. Ixv. 3641.) and the bect, in its great red 
root, famous as the principal source of sugar to the French. Carbonate 
‘of soila, in the crude condition called Barilla, is yielded in immense 
‘quantities by the seaside-haunting species, which are numerous; and a 
fow are accounted serviceable as medicines. 

Nineteen species, with many varieties, grow wild in Britain, 
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Steas Leary, not jointed, and much branched. 
1. Leaves awl-shaped, semi-cylindrical, as thick as broad, i{—1 inch long. 
Flowers axillary, sessile, and solitary. Stamens five. 

a, Leaves terminating in sharp thorns, Stems diffuse, angular, 
rigid. Flowers with three bracts at the base. Perianth deeply 
five-cleft. Plant dark green, 12, PRicay Grass-worr. 

2, Leaves not thorny. 

Leaves acute. Stem herbaceous, erect or procumbent, atrag- 


gling. Styles two. 10. Common Sea-cooseroor. 
Leaves obtuse, Stem shrabby, erect, 2—8 feet high. Styles 
three. 11. SuRvapy Sea-coosrroor. 


2, Leaves flat. Flowers almost invariably unisexual and monecious; the 
stameniferous ones with a 3—5-cleft perianth, and pentandrous; the 
Pit rous ones usually consisting of nothing more than 2—3 fiat 
bracts, a solitary ovary, and two sessile st'gmas. Bracts much enlarging 
as the fruit ripens, so as to become conspicuous wings, like the two great 
outer sepals of the Polygala. 

Shrubby and perennial. Stem 1—3 feet high. Leaves obovate, 
lanceolate, entire, silvery-white or silvery-gray. Flowers yel- 
lowish-white, in axillary spikes. 15. Surusay Onacee. 

Herbaceous annuals, 

a, Enlarged bracts united nearly to the summit. Flowers on 
long peduncles, wedge-shaped and two-horned. Stem zig- 
zag, with spreading branches. Leaves obovate, lanceolate. 
Whole plant covered with scaly mealiness. 

16. Stankep SEa OnacuE. 

b. Enlarged bracts thin, and quite unconnected. Stems erect. 
Leaves triangular, heart-shaped, wavy, or toothed, shining 
on the upper surface, glaucous beneath. 

18. Ganpen Onacue. 
¢. Enlarged bracts united from the base to the middle, hard 
and thick. 

Pistilliferous flowers mostly in the axils af the nearly- 
sessile upper leaves, the enlarged bracts white 
and scaly, Stameniferous flowers in panicles 
formed of compact little spikes. Whole plant 
hoary with white and sealy meal. Leaves usually 
triangular or rhomboid. 

17, Frostep Sza Oracne. 

Stameniferous and pistilliferous flowers mostly 
mingled in slender spikes, which are collected 
into narrow, leafy and terminal panicles, the 
enlarged bracts green, or only slightly mealy, and 
more or less warty. Plant ordinarily dull green. 
Lower leaves usually bastate. 

19. Common Onacue. 
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‘Qreqs teary. Leaves flat. Annual Leaves, oF at least the lower ones, toothed, 
angular, sinuate, or lobed.) 


d. Plant green or reddish, (especially when near the sea) not mealy. 
Lower leaves broadly heart-shaped at the base, with 2—4 large 
‘angles upon esch side. Plant bright-green, fetid. Flowers 
chiefly in a divaricated and leafless panicle. Perianth not con- 
cealing the very large and horizontal fruit. 
9, STRAMONIUM-LEAVED GoosEFooT. 
Lower leaves narrowed at the base into a petiole. Flowers chiefly in 
axillary clusters, or in a short, terminal, lenfy panicle. 

‘Axillary spikes perfectly erect. ‘ Leaves glossy, deeply and 
irregularly toothed, 2—8 inches long. Smell of plant 
disagreeable. 

Fruits nearly as large as rape-seed, and horizontal. 
Flowers scattered on the long and nearly leaf- 
less spikes, which are more or less appressed. 

3. Upaicut Gooseroor. 

Frnits not larger than sea-sand, and mostly erect. 
Flowers crowded on the leafy and rather 
spreading spikes, Perianth 2—£ cleft. Sta- 
mens 1—2, 4. Rev Goosrroor, 

Axillary clusters collected into short, dense, leatless cymes 
or panicles, 80 as to look fiat or depressed, with the 

a little incurved. Smell unpleasant. 
8. NETTLE-LEAVED GooskPgor. 
Plant scentless. Leaves petiolate. 28, vir'ide. 





Sreus Learess, succulent, branched, composed of a number of cylindrical and 
fleshy joints the thickness of a quill, and an inch or two in length, every 
joint fitting into the one below ; usually erect, sometimes procumbent, and 
then occasionally creeping, the maximum height 12 inches. Flowers green 
and inconspicuous, produced three together, in a triangle, between every 
two joints of the terminal branches. Stamens 1—3; style very short; 
stigma cleft. 13. Common Sartwort. 

’ 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Perennrat Gooszroot —Chenopo'dium Bonus-Henri’cus. 

‘Waste places, sides of lanes near old farm-houses, under walls of 
churchyards, &c., but not very common, and in many instances proba- 
bly a descendant of cultivation, having formerly been esteemed as a 
culinary vegetable. Fl. May—August. 

Curtis, i. 162; E. B. xv. 1033. 
2. Wur1te Gooszroot— Chenopodium al’bum. 

Abundant on waste and cultivated land, especially on the borders of 
potato and turnip fields; a quick-growing and troublesome weed, indi- 
eative of good soil. Fl. August. Annual. 

Cartis, i. 87; E.B. xxiv. 1723. 
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A variety with groper, narrower, and less serrate Jeaves, and tho spikes moro 
Jax, called by Linnaeus, Chenopo‘dium viride, is tolorably common. Another 
‘variety, rather rare, with dotted instead of smooth fruit, and the stem resnurkably 
rod pear the joints, tins been named Chenopo'diwm fieifo'tium (B. B, xxiv. 1734.) 
‘This last is the C. viride of Curtis (i. 84.) 

3. Urrtonr Goosrroor—Chenopo'dinm ur’bicwm. 

‘Waste places, often near farm-houses, and in lanes near farm-build- 
ings, especially where the ground has lain under water during the 
winter. FL July, August. Annual. 

B. Box 717. 
4. Rep Goosrroor—Chenopo'dium rubrum. 

‘Waste places, on rabbish-heaps, and under walls, especially near 
thesea. Common, except in the northern halfof Scotland. FL August, 
September. Annual. 


E. B, xxiv, 1721, 


Amaritine ty, With the Jeaves attenuated at the base, and scarcely toothed, 
haw been named Chenope/dinm Botryi'des (E- B, xxx, 2247.) 
4, Avt-seep Gooseroot—Cihenopo'dium polysper mum. 
‘Waste and cultivated ground in the midland and southern counties; 


rather uncommon. Fl. August—October. Annual. 
, Curtis, 1. 80; E. B. xxi. 1480, 

‘Whee, as sometimes happena, the leaves are acute, this plant becomos the 
Chenepeidiam acutife'lium of B. B. xxi. 1481, and tho ©, polyeper’mum of 
Curtis, |. 89, 

6. Oax-teaven Goosrroor—Chenopo'dium glaw cum. 

Waste and cultivated land in many parts of England, but not yet 
observed in cither Scotland or Ireland, Fl. August, September. Annual. 
BE. B. xxi. 154, 

7. Parip Gooszroor—Chenopo'dium ol'idum, 

Woaste and rabbishy places ; upon heaps of manure and canal-scrap- 

tgs, kc. ; not very common. Sometimes asa garden weed. FL July— 


September, Annual. 


Curtis, 1.912; BE. B, xv. 1084, 
8, Nerriz-veavep Gooser00t—Chenopo'dium mura'le, 
Th similar situations, but rather uncommon, and not found in Seot- 
Tand. Fi. August, September. Annual. 
Curtis, i 984; B. B. xxiv. 1799. 
9. Srmamoxtux-rxayen Goosrroor—Chenopo'dium Ayb'ridum, 
r ficlds and waste places, where moist; rare. Chiefly in 


the south-enst of England. Fl. August, September. Annual. 
Gurtin, 1.240; EB. B. xxvii. 1010 ; Baxter, ¥, 352, 
‘The name hyb'ridws, as in severnl other cases, is improperly applied. 
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18. Gannew Onrcne—A'triplex horten‘sis. 

A culinary plant, probably from western Asia, and formerly much 
vised as a kind of “ greens." Now naturalised in Europe, and ssid to 
be tolerably abundant on the sea-coust near Ryde, Isle of Wight. Fl, 
Tuly—September. Annual. 

19, Coumon Onache—d'tripler pat'ula, 

Waste ground, everywhere, both inland and upon thé sea-shore; 
in cultivated ground n common and disagreeable: weed, flowering at 
the end of summer, and conspicuously Jaden in autumn with the en- 
Jarged and dull-green bracts that shelter the fruit. Annual, 

Curtis, i. 199 (us A’tripter hasta’ta)) E. B. xiii, 996; Baxter, v. 360. 

‘The common Orsebe is one of the most protean of our native plants. Seven 
‘or eight inland forms bave been distinguished and named as “species,” and 
‘every one Of them appears to have a maritiine sub-variety. Some of these are 
Aigured in E, B., viz. —a'tripler ltttora’lis, (xi. 708.) A’triplee angustifo‘lia, 
ARRV, 177A.) Altripler erce'ta, (xxxil, 2229.) A'triplex dettot’dea, (Sopp. iil, 2860,) 
isl Atriplex ro/se (Supp. til, 2850.) ‘The two Inst have beon obeerved only én 
the Channel Islands, ‘The reputed characters of the whole may be found in Mr, 
Babington's © Manual,” wherein arp also doscribed 4'triplex mari'na, micromperma, 
‘Be, repolvible, like the above, into the original pa:'ula, which name is the only 
necessary one for the whole of the British inland Atri’plices. In its most usunl 
coudition, orache is remarkable in having tho central stom crest, while the long, 
straggling, and furrowed branches look ax if they bed been foreibiy bent down- 
jwands, and were unable to rise up again, The whole plant is often tinged with 
Ted, and the upper leaves are usually undivided, 7 

Searcely anything of value for the flower-garden is furnished by the Chenopods, 
‘Tbe best of the ornamental species is the strawborry-blito, already named. Busel'ta 
Wield, a teedor annual from the East Inilios, is interesting when im fruit, 
Chenolica difu'ea, frown the Cape of Good Hops, is a protty Btle plant with 
silvery foliage. Bowsringwule’ia Thasettoi’dee, (Bot. Mag, txiv. 2620.) a plant from 
Baends Ayres, with long, slender, and copious rncemes of fragrant white flowers, 
He well ailapted for the conservatory. Chenopo'dium Atri‘plicis has handsouie red 
ister Hike those of the eploato colosias, Chenopo'dium Seopa’ria wan exteemed 
fs Old fHoricultisra under the name of Belvedere ox “Sammer-cypress." Purple 
‘oruobe, « variety of the Atriplex Aortewsis, is a showy, though gaunt and coarse 
plant, rising d—6 feet high, and in eutamn « asefal contrast for evergreens in 
‘the dine red of the stems and Quctification. 


LX. THE BEAN-CAPER FAMILY.—Zyyophylidcee. 
Herbsccous plants, shrabs and trees, widely scattered over the 
‘warm and tropical parts of the world, and extending us far as the 
south of Europe. InEngland they are rirely seen, except in one or 
‘two species of the typical genus, and one or two more of the Honey- 





GROUP TL —OYANY FRED AND EXCLORED WITHIN THE PERIASTA; STAMENS CHOW 
‘THE CALYX OR THE COROLLA. 
LX. THE MEZEREON FAMILY.— Thymela‘cee. 

Shrubs, usually of inconsiderable stature, but with flowers recom- 
mended by their tender loveliness, early appearance, or delicious odour. 
Leaves simple, undivided, entire, exstipulate, and often evergreen. 
Perianth single, tubular, mostly regular, usually four-cleft, but ocea- 
sionally pentamerous; red, pink, white, yellow, or yéllowish-greon, 
and often downy or hairy upon the outside, Stamens, in the tetramerous 
species, two, four, or eight; in the pentamerous species, ten; the 
anthers sessile in the tube of the perianth, and half of them, when of 
the superior numbers, higher up than the remainder. Ovary solitary 
and one-celled; stigma capitate, and almost sessile; fruit either hard 
‘and dry, or drupaceous and juicy. An involucrum of large and hand- 
some bracts not infrequently surrounds the flowers when they grow in 
heads, which in this family is a very common occurrence 

About three hundred species are known, natives principally of 
Avstralia and the Cape of Good Hope, though many belong to the 
colder parts of India and South America, In Europe they oocur but 
sparingly. They are remarkable for the stringiness and the toughness 
of their bark, and no less so for the caustic proporties of the same part, 
which supplies, in different kinds, materials for paper and fine cordage, 
and substances available for use in medicine as irritants. The cele- 
‘Drated Ince-bark tree, or Layet'ta lintea’ria, of the Weat Indies, is 
foremost in the first respect, and the common red mezereon in the 
second. Every part of this well-known shrub is excessively acrid, and 
‘nets aso local poison. Birds, however, eat the fruit with impunity. 

‘Two species grow wild in Britain, both with tetramerous flowers 

and eight stamens, 

1, Awhrud 2—8 feet high, with numerous, nearly erect, flexible, and nearly 
paked branches, whieh towards the summits are crowded with lanceolate and 
‘evergreen leaves, 2—3 inches long, and bearing in their axils small elusters 
‘Ol greenish-yellow flowers, each of which is accompanied by an oval and con- 
arebratt, Drupes ovateand blucish-black. Flowers fragrantin niild weather, 
nod especially towards night. Sronoe Lecner. 

2, A shrub 2—3 foot high, with numerous and nesily erost Uranches, Flowers 
‘appearing in enrly «pring, bofore the leaves come out, very numerous 
‘seattoreil over the former year’s wood for a space of 3-15 inches below 
‘the lesf-buds, sessile, fragrant, deep-red, rosy-pink, or oream-colour, 
“Lesves in May, numerous and lanceolate, Drapes red. Mrzexzox, 

Ww 
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four stamens and a solitary ovary, the style arising from which often 
projects like a horn, and becomes the most conspicuous part of the 
‘Thossom, Sometimes the flowers grow in light clusters, as in the 
Grevil'leas; sometimes they are crowded into magnificent heads, with 
immense and splendid bracteas, in form like those of artichokes, as in 
many of the superb genus Pro‘tea; in the Banks‘ias they are so piled 
up us to form cylindrical and bristling spikes nearly a foot in length. 
‘The fruits include some of the most extreordinary in nature. The 
capsule of the Xylome'lon pyrifor'me of New South Wales, is aptly 
esignated the “wooden-pear;” the fruits of the genus Ha‘kea are 
“ wooden-cherries;” those of the Banksias resemble a number of 
bivalve shells of the Zel'lina or Mac'tra kind, embedded horizontally, 
with their mouths outwards and a little open, in a club-shaped column 
or knob of wood. A happier name than that of the old sea-pantomimist 
‘could not have been bestowed on this wonderful race, which, in admi- 
rable variety, is without parallel. 

The peculiarities, both of foliage and inflorescence, are well expressed 
in tho following species :—Pro'tea Cynaroi‘des; (Bot. Mag. xx. 770.) 
Banksia cricafo'lia and integrifo'lia; (Bot. Mag. xix. 738, liv. 2770.) 
Haken nit'ida; (Bot, Mag. xlviii. 2246.) Grevil'lea seri'cea; (Bot, 
‘Mag, xxii. 862.) and Dryan'dra longifolia (Bot. Mag. xxxviii. 1582.) 
The Waratah or Telo'pea speciosis'sima, (Bot. Mag. xxviii. 1198.) is a 
‘most gorgeous plant. hopa'la Corcovuden'se has grent pinnate leaves, 
two feet long; Lewcaden'drow argen'teum is called the “ silver-tree,” on 
‘eceount of the brilliant whiteness of its silky foliage. 


LXIV. THE ICE-PLANT FAMILY.—Ficoi'dew or Mesembrya'cer, 
Low-growing herbaceous plants, frequently procumbent, and remark- 
able for their extreme succulence anil the anomalous forms of their leaves, 
whieh are usually so much distended with sappy fluid as to become bags 
‘or lumps of green pulp, and are often curiously angular, Tho petals 
‘are numerous, linear,an inch or two in length,and generally of some vivid 
‘colour, as crimson or yellow, giving the flowers much the aspect of those 
of ites, to which, however, being simple, they have no actual 
‘The affinities of the family are chiefly with the Cactacem, 

but from these the perigynous stamens keep it distinct; and with no 
other, unless the Crassula‘ces, in which family succulence also pre- 
‘Vail ton great extont, is it possible to confound it, The Crassula’cew are 
distinguished by the stamens being placed upon the receptacle, and 
the petals rarely exceeding five. The Ficoi'dee are further remarkable 
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non'thus fra'grans. (Bot. Mag. xiii.466.) The Calycanthusisaspreading 
deciduous shrub, 4—5 feet high, with brondly-ellipticnl leaves, and 
abundance of deep reddish-brown or lurid purple flowers, an inch 
or two across, and with the odour of ripe apples or quinees. They 
‘are produced from May to August, and bear some resemblance to 
a double anemone, being formed of numerous lanceolate sepals and 
petals. The twelve outer stamens alone are perfect. The wood and the 
Teaves have the smell of camphor. The Chimonanthus pours out a 
profusion of whitish-pink and deliciously fmgrant blossoms very early 
im the spring, the branches being studded with them in the same 
manner as the mezereon, though less copiously, ‘The leaves, which do 
‘not appear till the usual season, are broadly-clliptical nnd acuminate, 
Five only of the stamens are perfect. 


LXVI, THE BAY-TREE PAMILY.—Lawra'cce. 
A noble family of exotic and mostly tropical trees and shrubs, 
generally fragrant and aromatic, if not in their living substance, in 
their products, which include cinnamon, cassia, benzoin, camphor, 


‘and sassafras. Few members of it can endure the open air in this 
‘country; the only common one out of doors is the Bay or Lawrus noWilis, 
‘the leaves of which, smelling like cinnamon, are so much esteemed for 
‘the agreeable flavour they impart to custards and confectionery. Two 
or threo of them are generally found upon the topmost layer when 
‘we open a box or drum of Turkey figs. The Bay is an overgrown and 
irregular shrub, rather than a tree,—for, although it often attains the 
height of 30 feet, it rarely assumes an arborescent character, always 
‘Hinplaying a tendency to throw up suckers around the principal stem. 
Tt is immediately distinguished from all other evergreen shrubs by the 
rich odour of its clliptical and glabrous loaves. and by its green and 
tetramerous flowers, which are unisexunl and dimcious, the males with 
four stamens, and tho females with a solitary pistil. The blossoms 
Bppear in May and June, but being small and pearly sessile, they are 
Tinble to be overlooked. The Bay is the true and original “ lnarel,”” 
tho immortal tree which in all ages has supplied the scented chaplet of 
‘the “innuba Lawrns” which, according to classic fable, was, 
fn the days of Apollo, the vestal daughter of Peneus, then with swift 
‘red blood ts her veins instead of sap. The name of laurel should never 
havo heon taken away from it, much less applied to a tree with so few 
points in common.as the Lau'ro-cer‘asus. In severe winters the Bay is 
| often destroyed down to the ground, but possessed of extreme tenacity 
i 
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tropies, it in the festive wreath of cold and temperate climates, (the 
island of St. Helena alone excepted) and though numbers of its species 
fare of no value for the flower-garden, there are few that can be desig- 
nated insignificant or worthless. In the breadth of « rich kingdom we 

* always expect « certain amount of desert land; in every family of 


Plants therois a proportion of uninteresting ones; and the Leguminosm 
only follow the usual rule as regards the aspect of their very small 
minority. The variety and oxtent of their use is as great as the 

theirfhatares. Dyes, sach as indigo and logwood,—fruits, 
gtch as the carob and the tamarind,—medicines, such 28 senna-leayes,— 
sweet nnd nourishing vegetables of the kind called pulse, as peas and 
beans, —gunis, including gum-arabic and gum-tragacanth,—wholesome 
Jaices, such as liquorice,—perfumes such as that of the Tonquin-bean, 
‘are all yiclled abundantly by this noble family, which stands among 
plants like the city of Queon Dido in the days of Atneas—Cuarthego, 
dives opum. Deleterious species frequently occur abroad, but none 


Fig. 106, Fig. 107, 
Papilionsceons corolls, Legame opened to show the sneds. 

‘art found in England, at least among the wild ones, excepting, perhaps, 
the Lath'yrus ApWaca. The only common garden species of ill repute 

its thin respect is the Laburnum, the seeds of which are poisonous. 
“Every species of this great family is determinable by one or other of 
‘two simple charncters, both of which are quite peculiar to the Legu- 
‘miinosn,—namely, a “ butterfly-shaped” corolla, such as we find on a 
Great seale in the common pea, (Fig. 106.) or a fruit, formed like that 
‘ofthe mime plant, and technically called a “legume” (Fig. 107.) By 
far'the larger portion have these two characters combined, It is only 
fi certain tropical and extra-European genera that we find a deviation 
fiom either of them, and those in which the fruit is the abnormal part 
tireso exccedingly rnro, that in practical English Botany they are of no 
‘pecount. ‘The presence of a legume, or pod formed on the type of the 
common green-pea, (though sometimes only one-seeded, or twisted, or 
wufficient for the determination of any specics ever likely to 
‘ween alive in England; those most unpea-like Mowers of all, the 
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abundant, the leaflets sometimes diminishing in size upwards, as in 
yetohes; sometimes enlarging as they recede from the base, so as to 
render the leaf V-shaped, ns in Cassias ; sometimes developed, in their 
final pairs, only as tendrils. Digitate leaves occur in lupines ; doubly- 
Pinnate ones in multitudes of beautifal plants, mostly trees and shrubs, 
belonging to foreign and chiefly bot countrics. No descriptions can 
give an iden of the latter—they vary almost as much as forns, and 
thust be studied in conservatories, amid the green lace of the Acacias 


Fig. 108, Fig. 109, 
Diadelphous stamens. 
and the Mimosas. Whatever their particular form,—trifoliolate, digi- 
tate, or pinnate,—they are extremely prone to close in the evening, 
exhibiting the phenomenon figuratively called “vegetable sleep,” and 


reopening their leaflets soon after sunrise. The frequency of this 
occurrence marks the family as one preéminently of compound leaves, 
wince the lobes or sogments of divided leaves, however closely they 


Fig. 111, 
Doubly. sama leaf of Aeneia. 
resemble the leaflets of compound ones, never in the slightest degree 
change their position. The leaflets of many kinds move not only at the 
‘Bpproach of darkness, but when touched. Such ix the case with the 
various kinds of “Sensitive-plant,” including the large broad-leaved 
Mimo'sa sensiti'va, the Mimo'ea pudi'ea or Humble-plant, the Smith'ia 
sensiti’ea, and the Cesalpin'ia Mimosoi’des, The “ Moving-plant” or 
Desmodium gifrans, not infrequent in good hot-houses, and well 
figured by Jacquin, (Zonet Plantarum Rariorum, iii, 566.) does not 
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‘thin and transparont, 5 to have gained fur it the name of “ Bladdes- 
‘senna ;"* those of the Scorpiirus or caterpillar-plant résemble fat grubs; 
‘those of the snail-plant are heliooid, and those of the Mulle'ra like a 
string of beads. Some legumes found in botanical museums are twisted 
aud coiled so as to resemble writhing snakes ; others are shaped like a 
scimitar, or covered with dense brown hair, or defended by great 
prickles, like those of a chesnut. The ordinary kinds, when ripe, 
and the atmosphere is dry and hot, arc apt to burst open, sometimes 
with a sharp crack, the vulves curling up spirally and discharging the 
seeds. ‘These include a considerable number of the most beautifal in 
* niture. They are often of resplendent colours, or prettily mottled, as 
in the common French and kidney-beans; and even in a single genus, 
a8 among lupines, we may find a dozen different shades and modes of 
spotting. Everyone is acquainted with the brilliant scarlet beads, black 
fat one end, of the common rosary-pea, or A'brus precato’rius; and there 
are fow fireside museums which do not contain the huge, flat or convex, 
andl polished brown seeds, two inches across, called “ Lady-nuts.” These 
are the produce of the Buta‘da Purse'atha, the pods of which are a yard 
long! The seeds of the Leguminosm furnish also the best examples of the 
jas embryo. Just before they are ripe, the fimnicwlus, or 

cord by which the ovnle is attached to the placenta, is very conspi- 
‘uous; and there are many in which the large Ailum extends half-way 
round, It may be added, that the Leguminosm are rarely of aquatic 
predilections ; and that among the many elegant forms of inflorescence 
among them, one, which may be named the “chaplet,’’ is 

almost peculiar, The chaplet is generally described as a “depressed 
wabel.” Tris formed of a number of flowers placed horizontally, or in an 
‘bliquely-pendent position, upon the summit of a long peduncle, and 
spreading in all directions, so as to form, in perfect examples, a complete 
eircle, Fig. 114 shows its appearance in the Lo'tus, the Hippoere'pis, 
and certain species of Coronil’la. The obliquely-pendent position is 
almost universal in the Papilionoide, and contributes greatly to the 
pleasing besuty of their inflorescence. Like the leaves of this family, 
‘all corollas of the butterfly-form exhibit a considerable degree of 
‘sensitivencss to light and warmth. The standard elevates itself when 
the sun shines, and folds together chevron-wise daring darkness and 
‘wet, sometimes so completely as to make the plant seem ont of 
‘Blodm. Double flowers are extremely rare in the Leguminosae; the 
common furze, the Spar'tium jun'coum, the Genisita tinclo'ria, and 
the meadow Lotus, are the only examples commonly met with, Mal- 
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A. 
Piawy stom on Lies Tionyr, 

1, Flowers pink. Stoms prostrate or in part erect, 12—18 inches bong or high, 
tranched, woody, and leafy. Lower leaves trifotiolate; upper ones simple, 
Standard striated. Foliage somewhat viscid. 7. Rest-mannow, 

2, Flowers yellow. Pods about half an inch long. 

@. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, very small, glabrous, Stems 12—18 inches high. 
Lower branches leafless, Upper branches thornless. ‘Thorns very fine 
and sharp. Pods glabrous, Seeds 10—12. 5, Nexone-weix. 

b. No broad jlat leavos after the plant is a mere seedling, 2—9 inches high, 
the whole of the foliage being subsequently developed Sn the condition 
of green spines. Branches inoumerable, green and striated, Flowers 
wenally very numerous, 

Calyx very hairy. Braots ovate and Jax. Plant 2—6 fest high. 
‘Thorns straight. 1. Comox Forze. 

Calyx glabrous or finely pubescent, Bracts very minute and appressed. 
Plant usually low.growing, and often procumbent, Thorns 
somewhat recurved. 2, Dwanr Avromwan Fonze, 


DPeayy wernt Texontis AT Te EXTREMITIES OF THE LHAVES, On IN THE AxiLs, 
1. Flowers decidedtty yellow ; conspicuous, 
& Blower sessile, axillary, and solitary. Stems 6—12 inehes long or high. 
‘Leaves pinnate, the leatlets in 6—0 pairs. Legumes hairy. 
Standard glabrous. Stems diffuse. Stipules with a coloured spot. 
98, Rovax-roppap Yuurow Vercu, 
Standard hairy on the outside. Stems ascending. Stipules ontirely 
green, 00. Hamr-rrowerrn Yextow Veror. 
1b, Flowers solitary, on axillary peduncles, small and lemon-coloured. Stipules 
‘very large, triangular, resembling and standing instead of leaves, no true 
Jenves being developed after the plant is 2 inches high. ‘Tendrils from 
the axils, O4. Learness Yeurow Pea. 
@. Flowers in racemes or clusters of 8—10, supported on axillary pedancles 
2—t inches long. Stoms 1—3 feet high, much branched, slender, and 
diffise, Stipules nearly as lange as the leallets, which are lanceolate, 
wal only two, Pods black and glabrous. 67. Yeutow Veronrano. 
2. Flowers red, purple, ucish, or parti-colowred. Leaflets only two to each leaf, 
Pedunclos 1—2-lowered. Stem 1—2 feet high, very little branched, Pods 
remarkably hairy. Ancual. 60. Rovom-roppen Pea, 
Podancles long, 9—S-fowered. Stoms winged, climbing, S—0 feet high. 
Loatlots 1 inebes long, ribbod. Pods glabrous. Perennial, 
00. Wun Evencasrisoaxa, 
Pedinoles 8—O-flowered, Stem angular, not winged, about 2 fort high. 
‘eatlets oval. Roots with tuberows knobs. Perenuisl. Seeds smooth, 
68, Tusznous-soorep Pea, 
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(Leaves werem respais, Flowers Dlucish, Leatleta numerons and small. 
Pedunetes tomy.) 

** Flowers few, extremely minute, palo blocish, or pink with purple 
veins, Leaflets linear-oblong. Stems slender, 1—2 feet high, 
braneby, and often tangled. 

Poduncles about six-lowered, Pods two-scoded, usually haley, 
Loailots obtuse, 62. Common Tans. 

Peduncles 1—d-flowered, Pods 3—8 but usually 4-seeded, 
glabrous. Leaflets pointed. 63. Suoorm-roopen Tans, 


co. 
Pin seirnen ruoxxx xon texpemirp, Lxaves (or at least the upper ones) 
SIMPLE AND LANCEOLATE OR onLOxo. 
1. Flowers omit sers or purple. 

‘Leaves obovate or oblong, not much more than an ine in Jength. Flowers 
‘somsile oron very short peduncles. Stems more or less prostrate, branched, 
and woody. Lower loaves often trifoliolate, Perennial. 7. Reer-sannow, 

Foliage grasstike, consisting only of leaflike petioles, which end in fine 
points, Stews mostly erect, 12—18 inches high. Pedunclos long, 
1—2.fowered. Plant glabrous. 05. Cumesox Gnass Vrrounra. 

2. Flowers yetlow, 

a, Leaves all simple and lanceolate, 

icikaisaenal, 1-0 tes Kigh, forvowed ond lealy, Leaves sdarly glatwoun, 
deep and shining green, Flowers in terminal, spicate, and rather 
dense racemes. Pods glabrous. 2. Dyuns’ Gnexswenp. 
Stoms procumbent. Losrés silky beneath, Flowers axillary, on short 
pedicels, erowded about the summits of the branches. Pods downy 
or hairy, with 3—4 soods. 4. Hany Gextera. 

D. Upper leaves simple and laneoolate ; lower ones trifoliclate. Stems 
shrubby, mostly upright, 2—6 fect high. Branches long, stright, green, 
furrowed, smooth, and pliant. Flowers very lange, axillary, longer than: 
the leaves, brilliant-yellow, dishevelled soon after expansion, and with 
he style curved into a loop or ring. Pods numerous, largo, Hat, nearly 
‘luck, asd fringed with white hairs along tho edges. 6, Comox Broom. 


D. 
PLaxr wermten rHonxy Non rexontcen, Leaves att. compooxp—i.¢., cither 
‘PINNATE Om THEVORLoLATE. (Upper leaves ocoasionally palmate.) 

L. Leaves semsilo, compored of five leaflets, the lowermost pair close upon tho 
lew, resombling stipules, and quite entire. Stems alender. Flowers yellow, 
fasaally in ebaplets, (sometimes only 2—3 together, or even solitary,) the 
General peduncles 2~6 inches long. Pods cylindrical, mapy-seeded. 

Perennial. Leaflets obovate. 
Steens mostly decumbent, $—19 inches long. Flowers 2— together. 
‘Twoofthecalyx-ecth converging, 41. Comox Mranow Loree. 
Stema mostly crovt, 1—2— feet high. Chaplets 8—12-flowered, 
pearly perfect. Calyx-tecth ull spreading in a star-like manner 
while young (Big, 113.) 42, Great Cononez Lores. 
Annual, Leaflets ovate lancoolate, 43. Axwuat Lotes. 
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(PLANT WEITHER THORMEY NOR TENDEILLED. Leaves trifoliolate. Flowers yellow. 
Herbaceous plants. Flowers in upright racemes.) 


Racemes not unilateral, close, in length about an inch, sometimes 
14—2 inches. Leaflets obovate-oblong or narrow-linear. Plant 
perennial, nearly glabrous. 

‘Stems mostly decumbent, 1—2 feet long. Pods sickle-shaped, 
or not forming more than one complete ring. 
10, Stcxte-rrurrED Mepicx. 

Stems mostly erect, Pods coiled into 2—3 distinct rings. 

11. Lucers (yellow var.) 
+» Flowers in ovoid or globular heads or little umbels; individually minute.— 
‘Stems slender and often wirv-like. Annuals. 
+ Pod scarcely protruding beyond the calyx, and straight, or at least 
neither prickly nor twisted. Petals persistent. 

‘Heads of flowers large, ovoid, dense, and showy, the 30—40 
corollas turning brown, and the pedicels bending down- 
wards, when overblown. Upper petal conspicuously 
furrowed when fading. 88. Yeutow Hor Treror. 

Heads of flowers seanty and small. Upper petal scarcely or 
not at all farrowed. 

Calyx softly hairy, rendering the head of flowers 

softly downy. 22, Trifo'lium Moline’rii. 

Calyx glabrous. Leaflets narrow-oblong. 

Middle leaflet stalked ; heads 10—20-flowered. 

39. Lrrtiz Yeutow TRerom 
Middle leaflet sessile ; heads 2-3—5_6-flowered. 

40. Least Yettow TReFow. 
+4 Pod projecting far beyond the calyx, usually edged with prickles, and 

either kidney or sickle-shaped, or spirally twisted. 
‘A. Pod spiral, prickly, and several-seeded; plant procumbent. 
Spire of 3—4 convolutions, and furrowed at the edge. 
Plant glabrous. Leaflets obovate, usually with a 
black spot. Stipules toothed. 
13. Sporrsp Menick. 
Leaves downy ; theleaflets obovate, withouta black 
spot. Stipules nearly entire. Peduncles 1—5 
flowered. 14 Lrrrze Bur Mepicx. 
Spire of 2—8 convolutions, and not furrowed at the 
edgo. Leaflets obcordate. Stipules laciniated.— 
Peduncles 2—5-flowered. 
15, Toorne Meprck. 

B. Pod not forming a complete spire; kidney-shaped, 

rugged, black, and one-seeded ; the clusters of legumes 
oval, and 4—# of an inch long. Flowers in ovoid 
heads, not turning brown when withered. Plant 
more or less procumbent, sometimes nearly erect. 
Leaflets mostly broad and roundish. Stipules nearly 
entire. 12. Common Frexp Meprce. 
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(PLANT NEITHER THORNY NOR TENDBILEED. Leaves trifoliolate. Flowers red, 
pink, or white. Plant annual. Legumes concealed in the calyx. Flowers 
in little heads.) 

** Heads of flowers closely sessile in the axils of the leaves. 

Heads globular. Calyz glabrous, with short, recurved teeth. Seeds 
two. Stems prostrate. Corollas minute. 
Heads crowded at the base of the branches, which are 3—4 
inches long. Corolla shorter than the calyx. 
$2. SurrocaTep TREFOIL. 
Heads distinctly scattered along the branches. Corolla 
rose-coloured, longer than the calyx. 
91, Smoot Rounp-zeapED TaeEFort. 
Heads ovoid, globular or oblong when fully out, Calyz more or less 
hairy, with rigid, erect, or spreading teeth. 
Calyx-teeth, after flowering, recurred and spreading. 
Stems ascending, 12—18 inches high. Calyx-teeth 
becoming remarkably leafy and dilated after the 
flower fades, and as the seed ripens. 
27, TeaseL-HEADED TREFor. 
Stems spreading, seldom more than six inches 
long. Whole plant very rigid and harsh, espe- 
cially after flowering, when the ealyx-teeth are 
strongly recurved. 30, Rovou-neapen TreFor. 
Calyx-teeth remaining erect, or neatly so, after flowering. 
Branches usually procumbent, 4—8—10 inches long. 
Leaflets obovate. Heads downy, mostly solitary. 
ort Kxortep TReFor. 
Stems 2—6 inches high, erect. Heads mostly in 
couples. Flowers very pale. Leaflets nearly 
linear. 34. Boccone’s TReror. 

Plant perennial. Stems prostrate and creeping, 9—12—18 inches long.— 
Leaflets serrulate. Flowers in globular heads, which are elevated upon erect 
peduncles, usually to the height of 3—6 inches above the ground. 

Flowers pure white, conspicuous; sometimes tinged with pink; corollas 
persistent, turning brown and bent downwards when withered. Calyx 
glabrous. Legumes four-seeded. 20. Comox Witte CLovER. 

Flowers pinkish, insignificant. Calyx remarkably inflated after flowering; 
then very thin, membranous, reticulated, with the mouth contracted; 
the head resembling a globular mass of little bladders, and often 
pinkish. 96, Srrawsenny TaeFor.. 

Plant perennial. Stems erect or decumbent, 8 inches—1—2 feet high. 

a. Flowers in loose racemes. 

Flowers violet-coloured. Pods coiled into 2—8 distinct rings. 11. Lucers. 

Flowers cream-coloure:l or whitish. 

Stem erect. Standard longer than the wings an keel. Legumes 
two-seeded, ovate, and wrinkled. 18, Wurre Mezitor. 

Plant decumbent and nearly glabrous. Legumes sickle-shaped, very 
‘slightly twisted, 10, Stcxue-rrcirep Mxpicx. 
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7. Rest-nisnow—Ono'nis arven'sis. 

‘Barren pastures; dry, ill-cultivated fields; and upon slopes of sunward 
Hills where the soil has little moisture in it, and the turf is short and 
Pleasant to situpon. Abundant also on waste ground near the sea, and 
then often half-corered with sand. Fl. June—September. 

Tho extreme forms of this varinble plant bave, a8 in many similar cases, been 

under several names, When the stems are éreot, and spinous at all 
Bemsons, it ix the Ono'nis spino'e or Thorny Rest-harrow (E. B. x. 682; Baxter, 
‘iy. 280, a4 Ono'nts antiqucrum.) When prooumbent, and spinous only at the 
lose of summer, or never 20, it is the Ono'nis re'pens or Trailing Rest-harrow, 
(E. B. Supp. i. 2654.) 

‘When folly expanded, which is only in bright sunshing, the flowers present a 
“host beastiful appearance, being large, and of a fine lively pink, with the standard 
elegantly striated. 

8. AxxvAn Oxox1s—Ono'nis reclina'ta, 

Dry waste places near the sea; very rare. Channel Islands, South- 

west coast of Scotland, Fl. May, June, Annual. 
&. B, Sopp. iif, 2898, 


9. Comox Krpwey-verco—Anthyl'lis Vulaera'ria. 

Dry fields and waste places in the limestone and chalk districts, and 
‘more especially in waste sandy ground by the sea ; common. Sometimes 
upon the stony borders of mountain-rivulets, FI. June—September. 

B.D. ii. 104; Boxter, v. 307. 


‘An exceedingly pretty plant, and presenting many curious details, as in the 
coupled heats of flowers, the inflated and hairy calyx, and the palmate bractens, 
allided to in the dupticato name of “Lady's fingers.” Tho lively primrose-yellow 
‘Of the Gowers is occasionally exchanged, in stunted individuals growing near the 
soa, for red, cream-colour, or white. 

10, Stcxtx-ravrtxy Mentcx—Medica'go falen'ta. 

Dry gravelly banks, and upon old, earthy, and weedy walls ; chiefly 
fn the sooth and east, but rare. Abundant in fields near Ranworth, 
Norfolk, Fl. June, July. 

BE, B. xy. 1010. 
11. Lucenx—Mediea’go sati‘va. 

Occasionally in waste places, upon the borders of ploughed fields, on 
‘tiilway banks, and among clover, but nowhere truly wild, such seeds 
‘as now lio in tho earth, and the plants that spring from them, being 
‘memorials of former cultivation. Fl. June, July. 

E, B. xxv, 1749; Baxtor,y, 829. 


"Probably only a varloty of tho proceding. 
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19. Tricoxetca—Trigonel'la Ornithopodior'des. 

Dry gravelly fields, heaths and waste places, both inland and by the 

fea; rare. Fl. June, July, Annual. 
Cartis, £196; 8. B. xv, 1047, 
20, Commox Wurre Croves—Trif‘lium repens, 

Everywhere in meadows and pastures, and by waysides where rather 
damp, flowering throughout the summer. 

Curtis, £191; E. BL xxv. 1709. 

‘The blossoming of the white clover commences with the lower flowers, which, 
‘es fast as overblown, turn brown, and beri downwanis, presenting # singular 
contrast to the white and erect corollas on the upper and younger portion of the 
Bead. ‘The leaves ure scusitive to the light, und when the plant is in vigour, 
generally close at the approach of ovening. The leaflets are often marked with 
‘white arches, eal a variety not uncommon in gardens has tho whole surface of a 
deep maroon colour, In the latter the leaves ary often quinate, and eves septate. 
iis vepals are frequently wo much enlarged as to give the head a green ond 
tufted look, like that of n viviparous grass; nnd occasionally the corollas assume 
‘a pinky tiot. 

21. Hyena Cioven—Trifolium Ayb‘ridum. 

Borders of ploughed fields, and other cultivated farm-land ; rare, and 

in no case indigenous. FI. June, July. 
Bot, Mag. Ixy, 8702, 
A remarkable instance of divided resemblanee—the Trifo'tium repens and the 
D. praten’se oxeh having a measure of its tkeness iu the hyd‘ridum, 
22, Carnation Croven—Trifo'lium incerna’tum, 
Dry fields, especially upon their borders; rare, FL. July. Annual, 
E. B. Supp. ii, 2050; Bot. Mag. x. 928. 

Ttroduced. like the preceding, ns « farm-plant, and afterwards self-sown. A 
wariety called ‘Zrifo’tum Moline‘rii, less in staturo, more downy, and with largo 
toft liens of cream-coloured or pale-yellow flowers, is found witd pon cliffs at 
the Lizard. ‘The normal form is pot ancommen in gartens, where it ig grown a 
ap ornamental anual. 

23. Susrenwaxcax Trevorr—Trifollium sublerraneum. 

Dry hills, open beaths and downs, among rhort grass, where the soil 
Ms cbulky or upon a basis of limestone; not rare in the south of Hing- 
Jand, where alone it is met with. Fl. May, June. Annual. 

Curtis, i. 127; E. B, xv, 1048, 
24. Cazam-corovnen Crover—Trifollium ochrolewcum. 
‘Dry cultivated fields, in pastures, and by waysides, especially upon 
Obiefly in the eastern counties, Fl. July, August. 
Curtis, H418; EB. B. xvii. 1294 
corullas tar brown when overblown, like these of the T. re'pene. 
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31, Swoorm Rouxn-nxAnEn Trerorz— Trifolium glomera'tum, 

Gravelly fields and pastures, where somewhat moist ; principally in 
the east and south of England. Fl. June, Annual. 

Curtis, Hi. 271; E, B, xv. 1068, 
32. Surrocarep Tasvort—Trifo'lium suffoca'tum. 

Dry and exposed places upon the sen-coast; chiefly upon the southern 
and eastern sides of the island ; the whole plant, except a few leaves, 
generally concealed in the sand. Near Walmer, Kent. FL June, 
July. Annual. 

EB. B, xv. 1049, 
83. Sorr Knotren Treroit—Trifo'livm striatum. 

‘Dey barren fields, and hill-sides, among short grass. Often found in 
company with the Trifolium sca’brum, Fl. June, Annual, 

E, B. xavi. 1843. 
54, Bocconr's Trevor—Trifo'lium Boceo'ni. 
Upon the cliffs at the extreme south-west of Cornwall. Fl, summer. 


Annual. 
E. B. Supp. iv. 2863, 


35, Meticorus-Leaven Trxvor1—Trifo'lium strictum. 

Dry waste places in the Channel Islands, and on the const of Cornwall, 

near the Land’s-end. Fi, May, June. Annual. 
E.B. Supp. fv, 2040, 
$6. Srmawseany Taxrort—Trifo'lium fragiferum. 

Meadows and pastures; common, but less frequent inland than 
‘among the grass on the margins of tidal rivers, and in low ground, 
and upon sandy flats, near the sea. Fi. July, August. 

Curtis, i. 195; I. B. xv. 1050 (not goo) 

‘The strawberry-tike heads, formed of the membranous and inflated calyces, aro 

ery preity and curious, Near tho wea, the herbage is often half-covered by sand, 
87. Resvrixarez Taevort—Trifo'liem resupina'tum, 

Dry pastures and waste places near the sea; occasionally in the 
south of England, but probably introduced. Fl. May, June, Annual. 
E. B, Supp. Hi. 2789 (not good.) 

38. Yerrow Hor Taerorr—Trifo'lium procumbens. 

Dry pastures, dry waste ground, along the edges of broad grassy 
Tanes, hedgebanks, and on the borders of cultivated fields; very common, 
except in the north of Scotland. Fl. June—September. Annual. 

Curtis, & 190 (es T. agra'rium); EB. B. xiv. 945. 

A deautifal and interosting plant; well distinguished by its oval, bright-yellow, 
‘enil bop-like Lends, the size ofa marrowfat pea, and by the furrows on the upper 
petal, when a tittle overblown. When luxuriant, in ploughed land, and drawn 
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44, Stuxy Oxrrnorrs—Oxyt'ropis Uralen‘sis, 

Dry pastures upon mountain-sides in the Highlands of Scotland, 
chiefly near the sea; rather rare. FL. July, August. 

E. Bi. vii. d06 (ns Astrag'ales Uralen’rie.) Nov good; failing to represent tho 

remarkable silkiness, 
46. Pare Oxyrnoris—Ozyt'ropis campee'tris. 

A cliffupon the Clova mountains, composed of micaceous schist, is 
the only British locality in which this plant occurs. FL July, August. 
EB, xxxvi. e2 ; Baxter, vi. 495. 

46, Swaer Minx-vercu—Aatray'alus glycyphyl' Tue. 

Among trees and bushes, chiefly upon hill-sides, where the soil is 
gravelly and chalky, and not infrequently on the borders of dry fields; 
rather rare, and found principaily in the eastern counties, and the south 
of Scotland. Not hitherto peas in Ireland. Fl. Sune, July. 

B. B. tii. 209. 

‘Tho loaves resormble those of the noble tres called the Robin’ia or False Acacia, 

47. Porrix Mountaty Astraganvs—Astrag'alus hypoglot'tis. 

Dry, open, mountainous heaths, where the soil is sandy or caleareous. 
Lews frequently upon the sen-coast. Rare, and chiefly in the north, 
Th profusion among shcep-pasture in the “Den of Invermay,” a few 
miles south-west of Perth. Fi. June, July. 

E. B. iv. 274; Baxter, vi, 453. 
48, Areinx Asrnacatus—Astragalus alpi’nus. 

“ Crowns the summit of Craigindal, a hill about 3,000 feet high, in 
the vicinity of Ben Avon and Ben-na-Bourd, on the Braomar mountains, 
iu two or three localities, on a very pure and compact felspar.” Tho 
only locality in Britain, Fl. summer. 

E. B. Supp. ii. 2717. 
49. Common Brnn’s-root—Orni"thopus perpusil’lus, 

Dry waysides, in old stone-quarries, upon green hills, amid short grass, 
gud upos lawns; common, except in Scotland. Fl.June—Ang, Annual. 
Curtls, i417; E. B. vi. 900; Baxter, v, 958, 

60, Anraroronrom—drthrolo'bium ebracted'tum. 

Sandy places near the sea; very rare. Channel Islands. Scilly 

Islands, FL. spring and summer. Annual, 
KB, Supp. iii, 44; Baxter, i. 600. 
61, Torrey Horse-snor-vercn— Hippocre pis como'sa. 

Dry chalky ficlds and banks, and upon limestone rocks and crags: 
not rare in the southern counties, north-west Yorkshire, and other parts 
‘where the soil is calcareous. Not found in either Scotland or Ireland. 
Fl. May—Aagust, 


E, B. i. 31; Baxter, v. 369. 
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57. Pea Veron—VA'cia Lathyroi'des, 

Dry banks and borders of fields, chiefly upon gravel and chalk; 
‘not uncommon. Occasionally on saline and grassy flats near the sea, 
Plentiful upon the south coust of Kent, and at Churchtown, about a 
mile from Southport, Lancashire, growing with the Zrifolium arven'se. 
FL April—Jane. Annual. eat 

5. 30, 


58. Roven-roppen Yertow Vaercu—Vi'cia tetea. 

Waste, dry, stony places, chiefly near the sea, and sometimes quite 

upon the bench; very rare, and probably not wild. Fi. June—August. 
Curtis, til. 610; E. B. vil. 481, 
59, Harry-rrowerep Yetrow Vercu—VJi'eia hyd'rida. 

Glastonbury Tor Hill, Somersetshire. Swan Pool, near Lincoln. 

Fi. June, July. 
BE. B, vif, 482, 


60. Comox Hanon Veton—Vi'cia se'pivm. 
Everywhere on hedgebanks, and by waysides, where sheltered. 
FL May—July. 
E. Be xxil. 1915. 


Readily distinguished among the vetches by its axillary clusters of 4—6 nearly 
sessile flowers, of a doll reddish purple colour, which changes to blueish when they 
re overblown, and by the Jeaots gradually decreasing in size towards the upper 
extremity of tbo leaf, It is the only native spocies of the Leguminone which 
onsorta habitually with dead-netiles, hedge-mustard, nud other plebsians. 

61. Brrayxsax Verou—Vi'cia Bithyw'iea. 

Bushy places, copses, and dry hedgerows, upon limestone or gravel, 
and principally near the sea; rare, and perhaps confined to the south- 
‘western counties. Somersetshire, in several places. Fl. May—July. 

E. B, xxvi. 1842. 
62. Common Tase—Er'owm hirsutum. 

Cornfields and upon moors; very common, and equally unattractive. 
Fi. June—August. Annual, 

Curtis, 1. 54; B. B. xiv. O70; Baxter, v, 329. 

‘Like mont pests of the farmer, extremely prolific of seed. The “tares" of the 
New Testament are believed to have beon # species of grass, the Lo’livm temu- 
tew’tum. 

63. SmootH-roppen Tane—Zr'ewm tetrasper’mum. 
Tn similar situations, but less frequent. Fi. June, July. Annual. 
Curtis, £06; BL B. xvii, 1223. 

A dlender variety of this plant, with rather more seeds in the legumes, has bea 
‘Wistingwisted ax Er'owm gra‘cite(E. B. Supp. iy.2904,) It sppears to be oonflned 
Gols extreme south, and ts found chiefly near the sen. 

Many botanists now include the Tures in the genus 7’’cia, calling them Pi'cla 
‘Mrnu'ta and Vi'eia tetrasper'ma, 
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A Tl. Seasipe Pea—Loth'yrus marit'imus. 

Pebbly sea-beaches; chiefly in the east and south of England,. 
Abundant between Aldborough and Orford, Suffolk, covering many’ 
heres upon a long peninsula of sand and pebbles. In profusion also near 
Kingsdown, Kent, about a mile from Walmer, FL. July, August. 

Curtis, ii, 517; E. B. xv. 1010; Baxter, i. 226 (all es Pi'nnn marit'isum,) 


72, Commoy Birrex-verca—Orobus tubero’sus. 

‘Thickets, such as the wood-anemone delights in; borders of dry fields, 
hedgebanks that look sunwards, railway slopes, margins of dry woods, 
‘Ke.; common everywhere. A sweet and prompt spring-flower, 

Curtir, £03; E.B. xvii, 1153; Baxter, vi. 439, 

Te ovory successive stage of spring there are a number of flowers that come 
together, and go away together, andareconstant friends ‘The Orobusts one of them, 
roaking its entry with the primrose and the sylvan hyacinth in that beautiful 
‘season when the trees, though green, afford no shade, and none is desired. The 
spring leaves have generally only fwo pairs of Ieatlets ; those thas come in autimia 
have three pairs, aud with these there is often a new though seant supply of fluwers, 
pleasing an ono of the innumerable illustrations of nature's intenss love of 

and her capacity for it. (See “ Life, its Nature, Varieties, £e,." 
hap, xx,, Ba, 2.) Iadividaals may bo found at all xeasons, with the Jeattots 
fxireencly narrow. ‘These were foreoerly thought a species, and! called Orobur 
tenuifo'tins. 
73. Brack Birren-vetrou—Or'obus ni‘ger. 

Bubalpine woods in Perth and Forfurshire; the only localities in 
Britain. FL July, August, 

E. B, Supp. ii, 2768, 

Not wncommon in garters, 


74, Warre Srtvaw Brrrer-vercu—Or'obus sylvatious. 
Mountainous woods, loving the neighbourhood of water; not rare, 
North Wales, the north of England, and Scotland, frequent. Banks of 
the Clyde, fringing the rocks near the cascade called the Corra Iyn. 
Ta Treland mther uncommon. Fi, May, June, 
Curtis, iii, 015; E. B. viii, $18. 


‘Tho Leguminome grown for ornament and eeonamic use amount to hunilreds. 
Proversler and fodder for eattle are supplied by the ten or twelee native or 
maturalisod species mentioned above, comprising clovers, trefvils, and medieks in 
aitferent kinds, yetrhes, sintfoin, and occasionally melilot and Incern, with the 
ripe seots of the lorre-been or Fu'du eyui’na. ‘Tho oulinary specivs include the 
common * groee: pea" or J’i'sum sati'vum, in many varieties ; the top knot pea oF 
PHauen comd'num ; the common browl ce Windsor bean, botanieally Fa’ba ealga’rir, 
rausarkable for the lack spot on its wlite flowers; and the two species of French 

» 
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‘orate and concave leaves, downy beneath, green upon the uppor surface, and 50 
retparkably imbricated wpon the stem as to make it appear clothed with soale- 
mrmoar. Clite'ria Terna'tea, (Bot. Mag, xxxvil, 1542.) an American climber, is 
remarkable for the intensely brilliant blue of its corollas, Clion'thus puni’ceus 
(Bot, Mag. Ixiv, 9294.) has clusters of long crimson flowers resembling a turkey’s 
‘waltle, The Erythri'nas or coral-trees (Bot. Mug. xlvii, 2161, 1, 2431, &o,) are 
Dung with magnificent red flowers like parrots’ beaks. Notwithstanding all these 
‘splendonrs, certain little yellow-tlowored shrubs, nesrly allied to our native brooms, 
gre among the most intresting the grecn-house contains. Cy!'isus racemo'aus, 
Genie'ta fra'grane, and Genis'ta Canarien’sis, loaded with their cheerful bloom, 
never fail to pleaso the lover of simple flowers. 


LXVUI. THE SCLERANTHUS FAMILY.—Solerantha'cea. 

A family of about a dozen insignificant weeds, with minute and 
usually pentamerous green flowers, and narrow opposite leaves con- 
nected at the base, The stamens, which are usually five, fertilise a 
solitary and one-seeded ovary, enclosed in the tube of the perianth. 

‘Two species grow wild in Britain; little pale-greon much-branched 
plants, 2—3 inches high. 


1, Annual. Lobes of the calyx pointed. Commox Awxuat Scumnawravs, 
4, Perennial. Lobes of the calyx obtuse, and with a consplonous white 
bonter. PeRENNTAL SCLERANTHUE, 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Common Axxvat Sourrantnus—Secleran'thus an'nuus. 
Sandy ground, both waste and cultivated; common. FI, July, 
Annual. 


— E. Bey. O51; Baxter, vi. 490, 


2. Penenntan Sotnnaxravs—Soleran' thus peren'nis. 
Similar in habitat, but apparently confined to the eastern side of 
England, and not found in either Scotland or Ireland. Fl. summer. 
EB. v. 452, 


LXIX. THE PLUM FAMILY.—Amygdala'cen. 

‘Trces and shrubs, with simple, undivided, oval, or lanceolate leaves, 
tuvually serrated, and glandular towards the base; and flowers of five 
‘distinct petals, inserted, along with twenty or more stamens, on the 
‘tim of the calyx, which is cup-shaped and five-lobed, and encloses the 
‘free and solitary ovary. The urn-like shape and the smooth exterior of 
‘the lower half of the calyx sometimes cause it to bo mistaken for an 
inferior ovary; but that it is really no more than calyx becomes 
“mpparent immedintely that it is cut in half, downwards or upwards. 
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HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1, Brep-cuesny—Cer'asus Pa'dus, 

‘Woods and hedges; common in the north of England, but in the 
south apparently not found. Rare also in Ireland. Frequent near 
Manchester, Fl. May, June. 

B. B, xx, 1383, 


2, Winp CHerny—Cer‘asus a'vium, 

Wooils and thickets, especially on their borders; common, but in 
many cases very doubtfully indigenous, and probably often sown by 
the birds. Especially fond of the brows of steep, overhanging banks, 
where it oan tower in its snowy pride. In profusion in some parts of 
Cheshire, Fl. April, May. Fruit ripe in August. 

E.B, x, 700; Baxter, ti. 104 (both as Pru‘nus Cer’arus,) 

‘Two forms of the wild charry are discriminated by many botanists—the tall and 
the dwarf. The tall growing one rises to the height of 30—40 feet, and is des. 
fitute of branches for » considerable height above the ground. The dwarf one 
peldom exceeds eight feet in height, and has branches almost from the base, 
‘hiv lutier it is proposed to distinguish as Cerasus auste’ra. (E. B, Supp. ii. 2863.) 
From ove or other hare been derived all the garden kinds of cherry, whether 
white, black, or red-fraited. 


3. Buaox-rnony or Ston—Prw nus spino'sa. 
Hedges, rough and bushy wildernesses, and on the borders of 
woods, everywhere; its immaculate white flowers anticipating the 
Tenves, and giving one of the first indications of the approach of 


E. B. xii. 642. 

The frait ripens best near the sea, At Clovedon, twelve miles south-west of 
Bristol, where the tops of the entangled bushes are shorn fint by the Channel 
winds, ai storms sprinkle them with salt spray, not a flower seems to fail, tho 
round plants, covered with beautiful glaucous * bloom," being woll-nigh as plentiful 
na the leaves. Th taste they disappoint us, being acid and nustere. The plant 
takes the rather odd name of * Week-thorn” from the circumstance of its leafless 
‘news, usually, when tho flowers open. A large varioty, less spinous in the branches, 
ani with fruit of greater size, and which hes been by most botanists distinguished 
minder the mame of Prw‘wus insiti’tia, (RB. B. xit, S41.) generally bas the leaves 
‘open simnlianeonsdly with the flowers. It is by no means so common as the 
orfinary black-thoro, and probably connects the spino’sa with the garden plam, 
avually lishod ax Pru‘nme domer'tiea. (1. B. xxv, 1785.) The relationship 
off all three is, witbont doubt, extremely clove, difficnlt as it is to believe that the 
retmgage and the maynom bonum, the wine-sour and the Orleans, can be other 
‘then patricians since the beginning. 

‘Whien plums fall from the tree half-ripe, it is sign and result of the decay of 
‘tho kernel, through imperfect fertilisation of the stigma, or in consequence of the 
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2. Mnanow Buuxzz—Sanguiror'ba officina'lis. 

Moist, rich meadows by rivers, especially in the north of England 
fi the south of Scotland. Abundant near Manchester. Not found 
in Ireland. FI. August. 

¥. B. xix, 1912; Baxter, iv. 260, 


3, Common Lapy's-maxtix—Alchemil'la eulga'ris. 

Meadows and pastures, especially in subalpine districts, and near 
rivers. Common, except in the south. Extremely abundant near 
Manchester, Near Bristol almost unknown. Fl. May—September, 

Curtis, iv, $85; E. B. ix, 607; Baxter, iv. 280. 

‘The leaves, while young, are plaited, resembling a lady's half-opened fan, and 
hold drops of rain and dew in their folds and angles. ‘The cold clear globules shine 
like spheres of light until we touch, when they slip away like quicksilver. 


4, Avrixe Lapy's-manrin—Alchemil'la alpina. 

Mountain-sides in the north of England and the Highlands of Seot- 
land; abundant, Similar situations in Ireland; but rather rare. Fl. 
May—August. 

E. B. iv, 944. 

A largo and strikingly boantifal variety, with the lobes of the leaves extending 
only about a third of the way down, and the under-surface resembling the finest 
white satin, is common in gardens, and is said to have been gathered wild upon 
the Clova mountains. Mr. Babington divtinguishes it as a species under the 
namo of Alchemit’la confunc’ta. Nurserymen call it Atchemil'la argen'tea. 


5. Panscny-rrent—Alchemil'la arven'sis. 

‘Cultivated aud fallow fields, newly-made gardens in the country, 
and by waysides; common and insignificant. Fl. May—August. 
Anoual. 

E. B, xy. 1011. 

Soveral species of Seuguésor’ba aro cultivated in flower-gardens, espocially the 
Sangulsor’ba Canaden'siz, the spikes of which are cream.coloured, and d—6 inches 
Jong. Ancie/trum and dce’ne are ocossionally represented, and now and then 
some exotic species of Pote’rium are met with, as Pote‘rinm cauda’tum, (Bot, 
Mag, xlix.9341,) The former have quazi-pinnate leaves, and aro distinguished 
by their globular and many-barbed heads. 


LXXI. THE APPLE FAMILY,—Pomifere. 

‘Trees and shrubs exclusively, the stems often spinous. Leaves alter 
nate, stipulate, usually undivided, sometimes pinnate or pinnatifid, and 
generally serrate. Flowers regular; solitary, or in terminal clusters; 
crimson, pink, or white, but never blue; often highly fragrant, and 
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copiously put forth in spring and early summer, Petals five, attached 
lightly to the rim of the calyx, on which part the numerous stamens 
arealso seated. Ovaries 2—5, with the lower or tubular portion of the 
calyx adbering to them, and making it appear as if the upper portion, 
with the petals and stamens, were seated upon the summit, as really 
‘happens in epigynous flowers, In due time this guasi-inferior ovary 
ripens into a fleshy or succulent pome, having its most perfect example 
in the apple and pear, thoagh sometimes not larger than a pea; the five 
free lobes of the calyx retain their original position; and owing to the 
distension below, form an “ eye” or crest on the top. The simulation 
of the fruit of an epigynous flower now becomes so exact, that but for 
previous observations of the mode of growth, there would often be 
no perceptible difference. The carpels become either bony, as in the 
medlar, or of the texture of gristle or parchment, as in the apple and 
pear, every carpel containing, normally, a couple of erect ovules, 
which stand side by side. Sometimes, through abortion, there is 
only one ovary, with a solitary ovule, as in the hawthorn. 

‘The Pomiferm belong to the whole of the northern hemisphere, 
except the extremely cold parts, diminishing, however, as the south is 
approached. On the antarctic side of the equator, like many other 
northern familics, they arc entirely unknown. The fruits, which are 
fn many cases of eminent valac, comprise, in addition to the apple 
and pear, the quince and the medlar, The wood of the pear-tree and 
of the white-beam, and the mucilaginous seeds of the quince, bear 
further witness to the usefulness of the family. 

The number of species is about two hundred, and of these, eight 
either grow wild or have become naturalised in Britain. ‘The Service- 
tree or Sor'bus domestica, wsually included in British Floras, has not 
the slightest claim to be reckoned indigenous. 


A. 
LEAVERS SIMPLE AED WHOLLY OXDIVIDED. 
1. Underside of the loaves covered with white cottany down. No spines apoa 
the branches. Carpels of the fruit bony. 

Flowers cream.coloures, in large, handsomo, and downy carymta, Lanves 
broadly-elliptical, 2—4 inches long by 2 brond, serrated, and feather- 
veined. Usually a tree, 8. Warre.seax, 

Flowers groenish-whito or pale red; solitary, or few together, in short 
drooping racemes. Petals small and croet, Loaves about an inch 
long, eltiptic-ovnte, and entire. Styles $—4. A shrab or low bush. 

8. Coronmasten. 
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(Laves siNPLE AND WHOLLY UNDIVIDED.) 


2, Loaves not remarkably white underneath ; and when mature, usually green and 
glabrous on both surfaces, Trees. 

Flowers solitary, nearly sesaile, terminal, white or pinkish, and scentless ; 
the petals undulated, and nearly circular. Leaves oblong-lance- 
olate, somewhat downy, acute, generally entire. Branches spinous 
when the tree is wild. Calyx-segments leafy, permanent upon the 
summit of the globular brown fruit, which is there flattened or 
almost concave, with the upper extremities of the very hard and 
bony cells exposed. 1, Wap Mzpran. 

Flowers clustered. Styles five. Fruit umbilicated at the summit. Carpels 
membranous and gristly. Leaves finely serrated when the tree is 
wild. 

Flowers in sexsile umbels, white, shaded with rose-colour, and 
slightly fragrant. Branches spreading, irregular, some- 
what horizontal, and without spines unless while young. 
Styles combined at the base. Fruit rounded and with a 
cavity at the base, in which the peduncle is half-concealed. 
Seeds brown. 3. Witp APPLE. 

Flowers in small corymbs, snow-white, the pedicels an inch 
long. Branches at first erect, then curved downwards, and 
pendulous; in the wild state more or less spinous, Styles 
distinct. Fruit “pear-shaped,” tapering to the base.— 
Seeds black. Bloom all upon the outside of the mass of 
branches. 8. 2. Wino Pear. 

LFAVES MORE OR TESS LOBED OR DIVIDED, BUT NOT PINNATE. 

1, Underside of the leaves white with cottony down, especially while young; the 
blade feather-veined, 3—6 inches long, and either lobed or with the lower 
half pinnatifid and the upper half undivided. Flowers cream-coloured, in 
large downy corymbs. Fruit red. Trees. 5, Wurrr-nean (varieties.) 

2, Leaves green and glabrous on both surfaces. Leaves variously feather-lobed 
and serrated. Flowers corymbose. 

Leaves mostly (or at least on tho young shoots) with large, erescent- 
shaped and serrate stipules; the blade 1—2 inches long, wedge- 
shaped at the base, and with 3—5 deep segments, which are blunt 
at the extremity. Branches with numerous lateral spines. Flowers 
white or pink, and very fragrant. Styles 13, Anthers pink while 
young; subsequently black. Fruit devp red. 7. HawTuory. 

No stipules. Leaves broad or almost cordate at the base, with acute 
lobes, Flowers white. Styles 35. Fruit brown and spotted. 

°. 6. Wip SERvick-thEE. 


Leaves quast-pinnate, glabrous, 4—6 inches long, with 5—9 pairs of serrate 
leaflets, and a terminal one at some distance. Flowers cream.coloured, in 
large and showy corymbs, and powerfully scented. Styles 3—4. Fruit globular, 
orange at first, afterwards scarlet. 4, Mousrant-ssu. 
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and then it is often one mass of snowy bioasom, and tho very perfection of a 
canopy for a rustic seat. A Giner ploture was never drawn, oven by Burns, than 
‘when bo placed his “youthful, loving, modest pair” 

‘= Bevewth ide milk-white Thern that sents the evening gale” 


‘The pink-fowered hawthorn, one of the most beautiful trees in cultivation, the 
double-fowered, and the varlogated-leered, all common in gardens and shrubberies, 
fare varketles of the Oryacen’'tha. A bough of the first-named often vindicates the 
origitial mature, by producing white flowers, making it appear ns if a piece of 
the common wild “May” had been thrown among the branches. With the 
Beeersion of colour, and the multiplication of the petals, it is not unusual, how- 
‘ever, for the Lowers to lose their scent; in these varieties it is notiocable also that 
the large and handsome stipules of tho wild plant often cease to appear, or drop 
away prematurely. 

Ta Clieshire, the country ebildren call the opening buds of the hawthorn “bread 
find cheeso,* and in Scotland the young shoots bear the name of ladies’ meat” 
Old stems and branches aro a favourite abode of that brilliant lichen, the Par- 
mietia parieti‘na, which enernsts them with rough and flaky gold. Gray and 
Hlsek lichems not seldom keep it company, hanging in takers, or forming erisp 
uated fringy patehes. 

8. Coronrasren—Cofoneas‘ter oudga’ris. 


‘Won the celebrated limestone promontory above Llandudno, called 
the Great Ormeshead ; chiefly upon the cliffs south-west of the copper- 
ttiine; formerly plentiful, but now becoming scarce. Fl. May, June, 

Curtis, iv. 010; B.B. Supp. ii. 2718; Baxter, vi. 402. 


‘The garden species of Pomacew comprise, in addition to these named above, @ 
reat mutsber of ornamental shrubs and trees, and a few others esteemed for their 
fruit, The cbief of the latter are the quince nnd the Siberian-ernbs. The quince, 
or Oyle’nia vulga'ris, is remarkable for the great size of the permanent calyx, 
‘which forms the crown upon the summit. Siberian-erata (the prodace of the 
Pyne prunifo'lia and Py’rus bocea’ta) are distinguished by their long peduncles, 
anil the clierry-form of their abundant little apples ‘The fruit of the Eriobo'trya 
Tapon'ien, of Loquat-tree. from Jnpan, is yellow nud downy, and the size of a large 
gooeberry. Requiring, homever, the atmosphere of a hot house in order to ripen, 
‘Ue ts te this country rarely ween, The leaves are large and evergreen; and the 
‘white flowers grow in terminal panicles. 

None of the species grown for purely ornaments] purposes surpass those beantifal 
mall trees, the various kinds of Thorn, ‘These, to the number of nearly fihy 
mpeclos, buloeg to the genus Crate’gus, (the same which comprehends the common 
Boglish May) und aro distinguished alike by thelr spines, thelr deeply-lobed 

nil thelr corymbose white flowers, produced early in the season, and fol- 
Towed by aliunidance of deep-coloured fruit. Yet they are not the first. Tha 
sastiest of tha family to open its flowers is the well-known and brilliant Py’rus 
Jopuntion. ‘Lhe large eeitson or blush-coloured corollas come in March, while 
‘ths lewvos aro unexpanded, and give a wonderful epleadour to the walls of houses 
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numerous and free. In the truo roses the calyx is tubular and urn- 


shaped at the lower part, enclosing the ovaries and the bases of the 
‘styles, while the upper part spreads into five, often pinnatifid, divisions, 


making it appear as if these latter alone were the actual calyx; and as 
if, along with the petals and the stamens, they were perched upon the 
summit of a solitary and inferior ovary. On making a vertical section, 
it becomes evident that there are many ovaries lying concealed within 


Fig. 116. 
Leaf of Silverweed. Leaf of Bramble. 
the lower or urn-half of the calyx, and that the apparently-single style 
Gin consolidation of many styles, struggling through the narrow neck 
‘of the urn, a short ilistance above which the stigmas are scen free, or 
very nearly so. (Fig. 117.) 

‘Tho fruits of the Rosacew are diversified very curiously. The Spire’ar 
have diminutive, whorled, and many-seeded follicles. The ovaries of the 
Tose become small, dry, hard, and hairy achenia, the urn-like half of the 
calyx, which constitutes their permanent envelope, becoming suceulent 

20 
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they fall away, and leave only alittle scar. (Fig. 119.) In other words, 
prickles are superficial, and may be torn away or pushed off with the 
Singer ; while spines and thorns are seated in the very substance of the 
plant, and can only be removed by fracture or with the knife, 

‘The peculiarly clogant and symmetrical form of the flower in the 
normal Rosacem, is the ground of the term “ rosaceous,” as applied to 
corollas. None give pretticr examples of it than the cinquefoils, 
which in this respect boar farther resemblance to ranunculaceous 
plants, and to buttercups especially. They aro immediately distin- 
guished by their stamens being adherent to the calyx, those of the 
Ranunculacem springing direct from the receptacle. Ax soon as the 
Blooming is over, the difference becomes still more obyious, the calyx 


being cast off by the buttercup, and by most other Ranunculacem, while 
in the cinquefoils it not only remains attached, but continues green. 

‘The flowers of the Rosacew are prone to become double. Many 
speeies have highly fragrant blossoms. The predominating colours 
‘of the petals are red, white, and yellow. Blue is altogether unknown, 
‘Two or three species sre unisexual by imperfect development. 

Tn autumn the foliage often assumes a brilliant colour, especially 
remarkable in the common bramble, which emulates the ecrimsoned 
maples of North America. Tho leaves of the wood-strawberry turn 
senrlot, and those of the silrerweed yellow or pink, each plant beauti- 
fully playing its little part in that cheerful euthanasia which we are 
‘apt to think peculiar to deciduous Trees. 

Five hundred Rosacew have been discriminated, the great mass of 
them belonging to the temperate and cold countries of the northern 

a 
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HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Commox Doa-nosz—Ro'sa cani‘na. 

Hedges and thickets; everywhere. Fl. June, July. 

Curtis, ii. 320; E. B. xiv. 92, 

To summer tossing out wreaths of pink and green, and making elastic flowery 
archos, there ix probably no blossom of the hedgerows, unless the swect-breathed 
honeysuckle, that gives more pleasure to the lover of simple nature, “ The last 
‘yose” may bare its pathos; the first is like the smile of a child; and when the 
Toan and denuied twigs hold up those beautiful clusters of scarlet berries, shaped 
ke urns, that foretel the coming of winter, it ia fer less like decay than 
Fesurroction. 

‘There is vorffeommonly xeen upon the branches, and soroetimes upon the leaf 
stalks, & pretty little green tuft resombling moss, which, as the séason advances, 
turns crimson, The heart of it is solid, and xorves ns a nest for a number of 
minute grabs, tho eggs from which they proceeded having been deposited in the 
bark by an insoct-magician called Cynipy. The sap exudes whore the eggs are 
placed, and by the time they are batched, this green thicket is ready to shelter them. 
Dy whLwinter the mossy character is gone; a brows lump alove remains, with 
epertares in it by which the creatures have mado their exit. 

‘The principal forms of the Ro'sa cani’na, which, like several other species, rans 
into many varicties, are named and characterised as follows >— 

Resa cani'na—a. ers glabrous and carinate ; ihe serratures simple, #, B, 

7 2 
————._ A. sarmenta’cea, Leaflets glabrons and carinate ; the serratures 
compound. Curtis, i, 320; E. B, Supp. fs 2605, 
—_——— 7 raroulo'sa, Leaflets glabrous and lst; the serratares simple, 
————— 3. dumeto’rum. Leaflets moro or less hairy, and flat, E, BD. 
Supp. i. 2010, 
« Forste'rl. Leaflets more or less hairy; not flat, &, B, 
Supp. i. 2611. 

‘Besides these, it is probable that tho Ro’sa cani’na includes tho forms oalled 
Refs ea/ria, (B.B, xxxill, 2907.) and Ro'sa Borre'ri or dumeti'rwm, (B. 2. xxxvi. 
2579.) which last is the “ scentless swootbriar,” or Ro'sa rwhigino’sa var. inodo'ra 
‘of Curtis (iil. 498.) 

2, Trartixe Frecv Rosr—Ro'as arven'sis. 

Hedges, thickets, and upon the dry and waste borders of ficlds and 
lanes, where there is ample margin; common. In Scotland rather 
scarce. Fi. June—August. 

Curtis, iii, 495; E. B. iii. 188; Baxter, v. 325, 

Distinguished from every other British roso by its slender and trailing stems, 
whieh are prone to form low mounds and rough bushes, shaped like bayvoeks, 
‘The biors fe soft and creamy; not pink, but with o yellowish tinge, and totally 
‘Mifferant from that of the common dog-rose or I. cani'na, which it also onside. 
ably outlasts, In aatumn it is distinguishable by its olasters of small and nearly 
globalar hips, not searlet and polished, like those of the carina, but dull red, 
like the fruit of the hawthorn, The bairy-frnited variety is very rare. 
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7. Wien Rasrnzany—Ru'bus Ide'us, 

Woods, thickets, and rough-edged lanes; also on the borders of 
‘moors, and in bushy uncultivated places; generally distributed, though 
in some districts rare. Extremely common near Manchester. Near 
Bristol scarcely known. Fi, June. Fruit ripe in August, 

E. B. xxxiv, 244: 

‘Tho raspberry is the only fruit which is as well-tasted in the wild state as under 
galtnre. All the fine varieties grown in gardens, both red and yellow, are derived 
from the indigenous British species, 

8. Commox Bracxornny—Rwbus frutico'sus. 
‘Hedges, thickets, woods, and waste places; everywhere, except in 
the Scotch Highlands, where it ceases to be, asin England, a 
feature in the vegetation. Fl. May—September. Fruit ripe 
in September, and lasting, in succession, till November. 
¥. B, x. 715, Ko. ws below; Baxter, v. SM, 

‘The common bramble is the most variable plant of the British Flora. Under 
one form or anothor, thero is no terrestrial habitat it docs not occupy. In hedges 
Ht grows to the height of 89 fect, and in due time pats forth great panioles of Jetty 
end many-beaded fralt that falls to the toneh of the fin, woods, upon heath, 
and upon the aandbills by the sea, it trails along the ground, and the soanty frit 
often consists of no more than a solitary bag of jaloe, whic nusnally large. ‘The 
Jeaves exhibit every gradation of change from the simple and ovate, through the 
{rifoliclate, up to the digitata, (Fig, 116.) the Sgure and surface of tbe Insdeta 
Heoping equal pace, ad often presenting « considerable variety upon a single 
branch. ‘The nurface of the stem and branches ix similarly varied, some kinds 
‘Being nearly or quite glabrous, others hairy or downy, and covered more or lesa 

with prickles. Such diversities cannot fail to suggest the idea of 
umeroes species, but no characters have yet been discovered by whieh mare 
‘than a very few of the forms can bo distinguished year by year, and nore what. 
‘ever by whieh they oan be tabulated on paper, Botanists who consider tbat many 
‘species lo really exist, run up the number, in some eases, to no less than forty, 
anil describe a score of “sub-species” in addition. The forms figured in E. B. 
are—Rwtdus corylifo'tims, (xii, 827.) Ru'bus suderec’tus, (xxxvi, 207%.) Ru’bus 
phamnio'liue, (Supp. i. 204.) Rubus Kodle’ri, (Supp. i, 2005.) Ru'bue maero- 
(Supp. i. 2625.) Ru'dus leucorta’ehys, (Supp. i. 2031.) Ru’bue carpinify'liva, 
(Supp. i. 2684.) udus plica’tes, (Supp. i. 2714.) amd Rubus glanduio'ne, (Supp. 
4v.2889.) For the asserted characters and inoxtrieable ssnonymy, soe Bablogton's 
Manual,” or Irvino’s “ IMustrated Handbook of British Plants,” 
9, Dewzerry—Ru'bus ca’sius, 
Hedges and thickets; common. Fi. June, July. 
E. B. xii, 826, 

‘Immediately distinguished by tho fruit, which consists of a very few large and 
owply glaucous ilrupeols, half-eonceaiod by tho erect elyx. Yat it is by no 
‘Ricans cériain that aven this is really different from the frutico'us There are 

for believing that the only true mpecios of British Rudi, (always 
douilberry sud the saxaritis) aro tho wild raspberry and the ™ black- 
i ior ‘as Keown to children avd the nou-botunical. 
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16, Stivenweep—Potentil'la Anseri'na. 

Rondsides ; in poor, dry, waste ground; in black thoroughfares near 
great towns ; among the surviving grass of cinderod paths, and even 
upon cinder-heaps; occasionally upon moist hedgebanks, and then 
luxuriant and greener: common everywhere. Fl, May—Angust. 

Curtis, 1.176; B. B. ail 86h. 

‘One of the most charming of our native plants, whothur in the silvery feathors 
of ita foliage or in the bright golden lustre of its blossoms, which lie close upon 
the grourd, unless tho plant bo drawn up by taller ones. (Fig. 116.) 

17. Srnawnerny-rrowenen Cixqurro1t—Potentil'la rupertris, 

Shady rocks upon the north and west sides of Craig Breiddin, 
Montgomeryshire; principally in the middle zone. FI. June, July. 

E, B. xxix. 2058 ; Baxter, iv. O14, 
18. Hoanr Crxavzrorn—Potentil'la argen'tea. 
Dry pastures upon gravelly soil; not common. FI, June, July. 
E. B. ii. 89. 
19, Commox Yettow Cixaoxrrors—Potentil'la rep'tans, 

Hedgebanks and waysides; very common. Fl. June—August. 

Curtis, 1. 92; E. B. xii. 962 (but rarely so much ereeping as there represented.) 

‘The leaves resemble those of the horse-chesnat tree in miniature, and the 
Mowers are oceasionally totramerons. 

20. Lizzie Moox-stnawnerny—Potentil'la Fragarias trum, 

Everywhere on dry hedgebanks, the earliest of the thin-strewn 
Blossoms of spring ; in open seasons and sheltered spots beginning to 
Bloom in. December, and from February to May forming pretty con- 
stellations with its white corollas. 

Cartls, i. 1755 EB. B, xxv. 1785 (both as Fraga'ria steri'tis,) 

‘This Hilo plant ts very commonly mistaken for the wild strawberry. Hut the 
strawberry seldom blossoms before May, when the Potentit'la has wellnigh 
finished, and bins Gowers twice or thrice as large, and lifted, three or four together 
00 talks os many inches high; whereas those of the Potenfit'la crouch among 
the lenves, or at Heast while young, and if not drawn up by surrounding plants of 
greater vinture. Morcover, in the Potentitla the sepals are visible in the spaces 
Detween the narrew petals, which very soon irop off, while in the strawberry 
More fe» fall and contineous whiteness, concealing the sepals, and the corolla is 
‘comparatively enduring. 

21. Lanog Tormenr11z—Zormentil'la rep'tans, 

Hedgebanks and in woods; common, Fl. May—Scptember. 

BB, xl BOL (best rarely no upright or docidedly panicled.) 

By many doomed a variety Of the next. Whether reully distinet or not, the 
‘name repluns is inappropriate, since the Uranches do not “ereop,” but simply 
Tip prostrate on the toll, extending often to the length of 25 inches. 
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27. Yarrow Avens—Geum urba'num, 

Tn woods, and upon dry, shady hedgebanks, especially by waysides; 
very common. Fl. May—July. 

Curtis, 1. 100; B.B. ax. 1400, 

A plant called Geum interme’dium, often found in gardens, appears to combine 
‘the ebaructers of this and the precoding specios, 

‘The peculiar feature of the Geums ia the conversion of the head of frnit into 
‘a cluster of litthe hooks, tho handles of which consist of the ovaries. The hook 
Origitzates in m joint about halfway up the style, whieh part is permanent, and 
clongetes cousiderably as the ovaries approsch maturity, eventually twisting 
Liself et the joint in sueb o manner ax to give the extremity of the Jower portion 
the form of w sickle. In some specios, ns the riva'le, the portion above the joint 
Iecurnes feathered with floo buirs, forming a tail which bends away at a right 
‘Sngho; in others, a» the urba’num, it remains glabrous or nearly so, and the hook 
‘is the most eonspicuons part. 

28, Wittow-zeaven Srinaa—Spire'a salicifo'lia. 

‘Thickets and hedges, occasionally, in the north of England, Wales, 
and Sootlind, but almost certainly an introduced plant, being very 
common in gardens and shrubberics, Ferry-woods, opposite Bowness, 
sbundant, Fl. July, August, 

E. B. xxi. M68. 
29, Meapow-swrer—Spire'a Uima'ria. 

Moist ditchbanks and borders of ponds, among willow-herbs and 
rushes, and in damp woods and cloughs, where water settles ; common. 
everywhere. Fi. July, August, 

Curtis, ii. $24; E. B. xiv, 000. 

‘A plant suivorselly pleasing, from its light and elegant forns, and the delicious 
hawthora-Jike scent of its ivory blossoms, which always come out in great plenty, 
‘The panicles are comsplooous at a long distance, and tell where the water-courses 
Me ednesdied among the grass. Many call it *Queen-oftbemesdows.” The 
Mowers, driod and powdered, make an effectual styptic for slight cuts, such as # 
razor gives, Varieties occur in gunlens with variegated leaves and with double 


corsllan, 
30. Drov-wont—Spira’a Filipen'dula. 
Dry fields, heaths, and downs, upon chalk and limestone ; not un- 
common. Ormeshead. Bredon Hill, Worcestershire, abundant. Fl. 


J July. 

Fs Curtis, 1H. 408; EB. WB. iv. 984; Baxter, i. 183. 

"The roots consist of numerous oval knobs or tubers, held together by slender 
ftres Externally thoy aro black, but internally white and ferinscoous. Tho 
petals of this epecies, oven in the will state, are often siz, nud in gardens, whero 
Tete common, the Bowers are usually double. 


‘The especial contribution of the Rosscem to garden ormament needs no 
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‘The host herbaceous exoties representative of the family, are the Potentilias, 
‘With flowers like those of tho stranborry, white, red, puce-coloured, or yellow, and 
fernate, quimate, or lyrate loaves. Potentil'la Nepalen‘eis has strawberry-like 
Teaves, and flowers the colour of port-wine, otentil’la opa’ea, equally common, 
‘anil with yellow flowers, is remarkable for ite digitate folings. Several handsome 
‘species of Ge'urs also ocour, resembling the native riva’le, improved; along with 
the Siever'sia monta’na, a plant under afoot high, with large, lyrate, interruptedly- 
pinnate loaves, and yellow corollas rosemmbling those of the marsh-marigolil, 
followed by achenia with hairy tails like those of the pasque-flower. Dalibar'da 
Pragarioi‘des (Bot. Mag. xxviii. 1507.) has strawberry-like leaves, deeply in- 
donted, and yellow flowers. Gille'nia trifolia’ta (Bot. Mag, xiv. 489.) is esteemed 
for its nent foliage and pure white petals 


LXXIIL THE SAXIFRAGE FAMILY.—Sarifraga'cea, 

Herbaceous plants, mostly of neat and pretty 
mspect, and often growing in dense and moss- 
like patches. Leaves simple, either inclining 
to ovate or roundish, and then usually serrate 
or crenate, or irregularly pinnatifid; always 
without stipules, and in most cases alternate. 

Flower-stems 2—12—18 inches high, generally 

‘a little glandular and viscid or hairy, especially 

at the upper part, and usually terminating in 

light panicles or corymbose clusters. In a few Pig. 2. 
instances the blossom is solitary. Flowers almost Power of Pemamia, 
always pentamerous, and usually with ten stamens. Calyx often 
partially united to the ovary, and sometimes lifted almost to the 
summit, so as to render the flower apparently epigynous, Corolla 
regular, except in one or two instances; the petals attached, along 
‘with the stamens, to the calyx. Ovary usually of two carpols, which 
cobere below, but diverge at the upper part, or at least as they approach 
ripeness. Stignns sessile. Fruit capsular, Seeds numerous and minute. 
No species of this family are fragrant; the colours of their flowers are 
white, pink, red or yellow, often broken with little spots of darker hue. 
Tn the genus Chrysosple'nivm the petals are absent, and the calyx is 
usually four-cleft, with eight stamens. 

‘The Saxifragacem belong entirely to the temperate parts of the 
northern hemisphere, abounding upon mountains, and “ frequently 
forming the chief beauty of that rich turf which is found near tho 
suow in high alpine stations.” A few grow in moist meadows and 

a 
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woods ; some even upon walls and dry rocks. They are noted for their 
stringency, and a few are bitter and tonic, 

Between three and four hundred species are known, sixteen growing 
wild in Britain, and some of them with many varieties. Sazi/’raga 
pedatif'ida (BE. B, xxxii. 2278.) and Sazif'raga moscha'ta (E. B, xxiii. 
2314.) are not now accounted native. 

A. 

FLOWRRS MOSTLY TETRAMRROUS, AND CONSISTING OF CALYX ONLY, 

Stems 4—6 inches high, terminating in clasters of minute yellow or greenish. 
yellow blossoms, the clusters flat and horizontel, and 1—3 inches in 
breadth. Leaves roundish and crenate, the lower ones on long stalks, 
‘Whole plant very tender and sucenlent. Stamens eight. [Some of the 
flowers occasionally pentamerous, with ten stamens.) 

Leaves opposite. 15. Commoy Goupzy-saxtymiar. 
Leaves alternate. Plant larger than the preceding, greener, and the 


Sowers of « more decided yellow. 
16, Aurzusary-taven GoLORN-S4xXtVRAGE, 


B. 
FrOweEns ALWAYS VESTAMEROUS, AND WITH DOT CALYX AND CONOLIA. 
Stems and branches numerous, all quite procumbent and trailing, with large 
and handsome erimson-purpte flowers at their extremities. Leavos vary 


smnall, oppovite, inabricated in four era os slong the ae ger 
Eaxty Poneue Saxcena 
Flowering-stems or branches erect, though the flowers may be eonalpsalied 
above the ground, Loaves alternate or all radical. 

Stamens five ; ovary solitary. Flowers large, concave, pure white, the 
petals with semi-translucent veins. Root-leaves tufted, henrt- 
shaped, entire, glabrous, and om petioles $—4 inches long. 
Flower-stalks $—12 inches high, each with a single roundish 
and sessile leaf about half-way ap. Filaments of the stamens, 
while thoy aro young, very short, and the lange anthers pressed 
ngaitest the ovary, which they conceal ; anthers afterwards lifted 
away froan the ovary, through the lengthening of the filaments, 
and the latter eventually spronding out we five white and hori 
wontal rays. Nectaries five, consisting of white or greoniah. 
yellow scales, with a fringe of about thirteen erect fingers that 
terminate in golden-yellow or grassgreen knobs. Stigmas 
four, sesailo. Fruit an ovoid capsule. Seods innumerable, 
resembling brown dust. 1A. Gnass-o7-Panwassvs, 

Stamens ten; ovaries tio, wsnally diverging, or at least as they 
ae and, when ripe, opening down the inner 


* danwal, Plant $—5 inches high, much-branched, viseld 
in every part with glandular hairs, and usually tinged 
with rod. Leaves 3—S-cleft Flowers iinute and 
white. 11, Rur-ceaven Wau. Saxrrason. 
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(Prownns Avwars rasracnxovs, Axp WITH BOTH CALYX AND COnOLLA. Flower-atems: 
erect, Stamens tan.) 
o* Perennial, 
A. Flowers yellow, spotted with soarlet or deep orange, Stems more or 
Jess clothed with narrow loaves, 

Calyx spreading, partially adherent tothe ovary. Flowers ina 
loose panicle of 3—4—10—12, the sepals narrow und yel- 
lowish, and so long and large as to make the dower 
appear to consist of ten petals, Stems 3—0 inches high, 
branched at tho lower part. A very gay little plant, 

7. Yxtzow Mouxtais Saxtvason. 

Calyx reflexed, and quite free from the ovary. Flowers solitary 
‘or nourly so, large and handsome, tho petals twice as long 
as the sepals, or nearly so. Stems 6—0 inches high. 

6. Yerzow Manan Saxcenson. 
B, Flowers white or pinkish, often dotted with red or yellow or with 
‘both of these colours, 

+ Calyx quite, or very nearly free from the ovary, and the 
lobes reslezed. 

Leaves thin, wedge-shaped, angular, or coarsely and 
acutely toothed; sometimes quite entire, Peticlos 
very short. Panicle few-fowered. Petals white, 
¢ach with two yellow spots near the beso, 

3. Lirrux Stan Saxrrnaon. 

Leaves thick and leathery, and regularly crenate or 
serrate, 

Loaves growing in rosottes, obovate or oval 
the blade tspering into a broad flat 
petiole, and the margin with white 
notches. Flowers in large feathery 
paniclos and very numerous; the potala 
white, dotted with yellow and pink, 

2, Lonpon-rnipE, 

Leaves ciroular, the blade cordate or rounded 
ot the bose, usually hairy, and often 
parple on the under surface. Petiolen 
semboylindrioal andehannetled. Flowers 
in panicles; the potals croam-eoloured, 
purplish at the base, with a central yel- 
Jow stain; sometimes spotted with red. 

1, Kipwey-travep Sacrnox. 
$+ Calyx adherunt to the ovary for j—Jrds of its lengtb, and the 
lobes erect or epresding. 

@. Rhizomes with numerous brownish and downy buds. 
Flowers nearly an inch across, 36 together, im 
terminal panicles; the petals white, faintly- 
streaked with greenish veins. Stems 6—18 inches 
high, slender and leafy. Lower leaves kidney. 
shaped, with roundedJobes, and petiolate, Uppar 
ones abarply lobed, and sessile. 

8. Winre Mzanow Saxumucr. 
aba 
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(Frownns Avwavs rewtamenovs, xD Witi DoTH CiLrx axp conoLts. Flower-stems 
erect. Stamens ten. Perennials.) 

», Little purplish bulbs in the axils of many of the upper leaves, Lower 
Jeaves angular or deeply-toothed. Flowers soliiary or nearly so, white 
and pendulous, 9, Vivirnoes Auris: Saxtrmaoz. 

¢. No balks either at tho base of the stem or in the axils, 

+ Potals considerably longer than the calyx. 
Flowers ino crowded head. Leaves all radical, obovate and sharply 
crenate. Stem $—6 inebes high. 
4 Cuvsrrexp Auris Saxrraor, 
Flowers in an open panicle, puro white, large and handsome— 
Herbage in dense tufts. Root-leaves 3—S-cleft ; these’bn the 
prostrate fowerless shoots 3-cleft or undivided; the lobes all 
‘very narrow, ecute, beistle-pointed, and fringed. 
42, Mossy Saxrrmaox. 
Like the preceding, but distinguished by the obtuse lobes of its 
leaves. 13. Turren Atetxe Sacwason, 
Petals searcel, 
dy nee an Ds oe 10, Loce-xa-am Saxtrmar. 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1. Ktpxev-reaven Saxrrrace—Sarifraga Geum. 

Woods and among cliffs in the mountainous districts of Killarney, 
Glengariff, and Dingle, in the south-west of Ireland, in the greatest 
profusion. Fl. June. 

E. B, xxii. 1061, and Supp. iv. 2899. 

Ordinarily the leaves are soxsewhat hairy, but yarioties occur in whieh they are 
perfectly glabrous. 

The Saxif‘repa hirew'ta of E. B. xxxill. 9922, found in the county of Kerry, ix 
by some botanists considered a hybrid between the present species and the next; 
by others mercly a vuriety of tho Ge'wm, to which species the Sazif'raga elegans 
of BE. B. Supp. iv. 2802 is also referable. 

2. Loxnox-rainr—Saxif'raga wmbro'sa. 

Mountainous districts in the south and west of Ireland, especially 
near Killarney and in Connemara, and occupying chiefly the fissures of 
moist rocks. Naturalised ina few places in woods in the north of 
England and in Scotland. Fl. May, June. 

E. B. x, 663, 

Universal in gantens, where it is also called “ None-so.protty” and “ King's 

feather.” E. B. Supp. iv. 2801 represents a earious variety called serrati/o'tia. 
3. Lirrne Srag Saxtreace—Sarif'raga stella'ris. 

‘Wet rocks and by the sides of rivulets, in the mountainous parts of 
the north of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; the commonest 
of the British alpine saxifrages. FI. June—August. 

Cortls, iH, 400; HB. B. isi. 107, 
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4. Cousrznzn Atrixe Saxrrnson—Sarifrraga niva'lis, 
Damp rocky places among the mountains of North Wales, the north 
of England, and the Scotch Highlands; rare, especially south of the 
Tweed. Fl. July, August. 
KE, B. vii, 440. 
6. Banry Porro Saxirnace—Saxif‘raga oppositife'lia, 
‘Moist rocks upon the mountains of North Wales and the Highlands 
of Scotland; not rare, Snowdon. Ben Lomond, Penyghent, plentiful. 
FL April, 
Cartis, ii, 901) E. a ® 
Frequent upon garden rockeries, and cultivated in pots for its beauty as a 
spring conservatory-tlower. 
6. Yetrow Mansu Saxtrrace—Saxif'raga Hir'culus. 
Wet moors; extremely rare,and perhaps extinct. North of England? 
Scotland? Ireland? Fl. August. 
Curtis, ii. 990; E. B. xx. 1009, 
7. Yerrow Mooxrarn Saxtraace—Sazif‘raga Aizoi'des. 
Tn damp and springy places, and on the stony borders of little rills, 


among the mountains of North Wales, the north of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Abundant on the terrace at Grasmere, and elsewhere in 
Westmoreland. FI. July—September. 

E, B.i. 30; Baxter, ii, 187, 


8. Wutrz Meapow Saxirrior—Saxifraga granula'ta. 

Damp meadows and pastures; by brooksides, especially where the 
soil is gravelly; in groves and copses where the ground is not crowded 
with vegetation; and often among the little trees on secluded river- 
banks; common. Fl. May, June. 

Curtis, L 80; E. B. vii. 500. 

Vory frequent in gardans, with tho fowers double, and thon immediately recog- 
nised by the clasters of small bulb-like buds at tho base of the stem, covered 
with brownish and hairy scales. 


9. Viviranovs Arrine Saxtrnace—Sazif'raga cer'nua, 

Summit of Ben Lawers, abundant, growing with Dra'ba rupes'tris 

and Ceras‘tium alpinum. Fl, June—August. 
BE. B. x. 604. 
10, Locu-wa-can SaxtrnaGe—Sazif'raga rivula'ris, 

Moist alpine rocks in Scotland; rare, except upon Loch-na-gar, 

Forfarshire, where it is plentiful, Fl, summer and autumn. 
Curtis, iv, 012; E. B. xxaii. 2275, 
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11. Rox-teaven Wart Saxrprace—Sazif'raga tridactyli'tes, 

‘Walls and dry, barren, and rocky places; common, except in the 
west and north of Scotland. Fi. April, May. Annual. 

Curtis, i. 101; EB, B. vii. 501. 
12, Mossy Saxrrnace—Sazif'raga Hypnoi'des. 

Moist and rocky places in the mountainous districts of England, 
Scotland, North Wales, and Ireland; common. Upon Ingleborough, 
in myriads, Fl. May—July, 

E. B. vii. dd (foliage not good.) 

A plant with numerous varicties, severn! of which have been distinguished as 
spectes, viz.:— 

Saxif*rage platyper’ala—More leafy than the usual state of the plant, and with 
lorger and rounder petals. E, B. xxii, 2276, This is the predominant 
form upon Ben Lawers. In gardens it is extremely common, growing in 
circular, moss-like cushions, ample enough for a seat, and covered with 
little panicles of cream-whito flowers, Frequent also upon garden- 
rockerics. 

Sazif’raga elongel’la—E. B. xxii, 2277, 

hir'ta—E. B. xxii, 2201, 


apinis—B, B Supp. iv. 2009, 
denuda'ta, 
——$—— letevi'rens, 
———§ ewspitesa vor. y incureifollio—E. B, Sapp. iv, 2909, ‘This plant is 
better placed here than under cceypito’ea. 


18. Turrep Anping SaxtrragE—Sarif'raga cespito'sa, 
Tpon the loftiest mountains of North Wales and Ireland; rare. 
Fl. May, June, 
B. B, xii. 74. 


‘The Saxif‘raga palma'ta of E13, vil. 400, appears to be a luxuriant state of 
‘the ceypito’rs, with more abundant flowers. It may, however, be referable to tho 
S, pedatif'ida of E, B, xxxii, 2978. 

14. Grass-ov-Panxassus—Pornas'sia palus' tris, 

‘Wet moors, both lowland and at considerable elevations, and by 
waysides in their neighbourhood; common. Moist hollows among the 
seaside sandhills are also a favourite habitat with this charming plant. 
No spectacle is more beautiful about the middle and end of August 
than that of the little natural gardens among the sandhills at South- 
port, Lancashire, which are then flooded with its milk-white blossoms. 
Fi, late summer and autumn. 

‘Curtis, i. 470; B. B. ii. 82; Baxter, i. 70, 

‘One of the loveliest of our Euglish wild-flowers, yet not more remarkable for 
‘the beauty of its pearly cups, nnd its little sprays of golden-beaded noctaries, than 
for the phenomena that occur during the period of fertilisation. When the 
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flower is nowly opened, the stamens stand close to the ornry; their filaments aro 
‘Yery short, and the large yellowish-white anthers almost conceal it. Subsequently 
the filamenta elongate, one or two ata time, and place the anthers exactly above 
the stigmas. After a little while, or as soon ax tho pollen has beon discharged, 
the filaments elongate still moro; they bend away from the ovary, east off their 
empty anthers, and finally stretch out horizontally, a filament lying botwoen 
every couple of potals, so ax to present the figure of a beantifal five-rayed star. 
Several days are consumed in the operation, so that it is easy to prooure flowers 
in every stage, including overblown ones, in which the great light-purple ovary 
is assuming the character of capsulo, 

Dried between papers for the herbarium, the Parnassin presorves its beillinnt 
whiteness unimpaired; almost erery other white flower turns brown or tawny- 
Some authors place this genus in the St. John's-wort Family. Othors class it 
with the sundows, 

If. Commox Gorpex-saxtrnacr—Chrysosple'nium oppositifollium. 

Moist ditch-banks, and by springs and rannels of water under trees 
snd in woods; common everywhere. Fl. April, May. 

Cartis, i, 100; E. B, vii. 400; Baxter, ii. 140, 

One of the vory early spring-flowers, unpretending and delicate, and soon 
‘entehing the eyo by its yollowness. When in cavernous places, shaded and with 
plenty of moisture, the leaves bocome very large, no flowers are produced, and 


‘the whole plant assumes a very odd appearance, especially towards autumn. 


16. Avregxare-Leavep GoLpen-saxirnaGEe—Chryrosple nium 

alternifo'lium. 

Moist woods, and on the edges of little streams shaded by trees ; 
frequent, though not so common asthe preceding, Fl. April, May ; in 
warm, sheltered situations, as early as March. 

E. B. i Ot. 

‘Many plants of this family are commonly cultivated. ‘The largest and most 
striking is the Saxif"raga eraseifo'lia. Tho dense panicles of lilac flowers appear 
im Mareh and April, sonrcely raised above the level of the leaves, which are oval, 
shining, 4A—5 inches in Jength and breadth, and for saxifrages enormous. By 
the middle or end of May they form a splendid compound raceme, 15—19 inches 
high, and branched in many curves, like the heliotrope, It is a great recom. 
mendation to this plant that, like the London-pride, it is indifferent to smoke aad 
dirt, and flourishes even under tho drip of grimy trees in suburban gardens, In 
Tune comes the tongue-leaved saxifrage, or S, lingula’ta, » noble species, easily 
recognised by its great pyramid of white lowers, the petals epeekled with'erimson, 
‘and by ite hard, gray, rongh-edged, tongue-like leaves, which grow in a rosette 
Uke that of the umbro’sa. The British species mentioned above often keep them 
company, together with the Saxif'raga Pennsylea’nica, and a host of little 
alpine specios, grown upon rockerics nnd in pots, by those who love curiosities 
from the mountains, Various epocios of Mitev'la nnd Tiarel'la, the Heuche'ra 
Amertea'na, wna the Parnas'sia asarifo'lia, are alao met with, but not frequently, 
For # parlour there in no prettier vegetable ornament than the old-fashioned 
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“+ Strawberry-eaxifrage,” or Sarif‘raga carmento'sa. Suspended in a basket, it 
sends out pendulous, strasberry-like stomx, twenty or thirty inches Jong, and ag 
fine as thread, each with a little tuft of round, hairy, concave leaves dangling mt 
tho extremity, and swaying with erery movement of the air. ‘The flowers are 
like those of the London-pride, but larger and irregular, two of the petala being 
white, pointed and pendalous, while abore them are three smaller ones, erect and 
Tilso, the general aspect of the flower being thot of a litule orchid. 


LXXIV. THE HYDRANGEA FAMILY.—Hydrangea'cee. 

‘The plants of this beautiful little group, along with those called the 
Cwnonia’cea, aro 50 intimately related to the Saxifrages, that many 
authors do not keep them asunder, The obvious dissimilarity is in 
their shrubby habit of growth, some of the Cunonincem attaining the 
stature even of trees, In both families the leaves are invariably 
opposite, a character which in Saxifrages is exceptional and very rare; 
those of the Hydrangeas, as happens with Saxifrages, have no stipules; 
but in the Cunoniacew, stipules are present, and, like those of the Coffee- 
tree Family, they are interpetiolar. The only common species in culti- 
‘yation out of doors is the well-known and truly handsome Hydran'gea 
Hlorten'sia or Horten'sia Opuloi'des, which upon lawns in genial 
situations forms a mound several feet high, of large elliptical leaves, 
with abundance of great globular corymbs of pink or blue flowers, 
destitute of stamens and pistils, and resembling those of the snow-ball 
tree or guelder-rose, only coloured. The normal condition of the 
corymbs is that of the toild guelder-rose, the flowers in the centre being 
pentamerous and regular, with ten stamens and 2—3 divergent ovaries, 
‘and the circle of marginal ones dilated and sterile. Near the sea, 
in sbeltered places, as near Beaumaris, and at St, Michael's Mount, 
the Hydrangea is a showy plant till the end of the year; the mounds 
are not seldom 20—30 foct in circumference, and from 800 to 1,000 
heads of flowers have been produced in a single season. Hydran'goa 
quercifo'lia (Bot. Mag. xxv. 975,) has lange, deeply-lobed sinuate leaves, 
and great corymbs of white flowers which are mostly neuter. The 
flowers are white also in the Hydran‘yea arbores'céns, but mostly perfect. 
Hystran'gea radiata or ni’vea resembles the wild guelder-rose more 
nearly than any. Of the other representatives of this family, the best 
are the Ada’mias, evergreen shrubs with blue flowers, from the East 
Indies, as Ado’mia cya'nec, (Wallich, Pl. Asiat, Rar. iii. 213.) and the 
favourite old Bawera rubiafo'lia of New South Wales. (Bot. Mag. xix. 
715.) This lost is a slender shrub, growing 3—6 fect high; the leaves 
are ternate, sessile, and opposite, resembling whorls of six; the flowers 
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are , nearly an inch across, rose-coloured, and tetramerous, with 
many stamens, 

‘The Cinonia'cee all require the shelter of glass. Cuno'nia Capen’sis 
(Bot, Reg. 828.) is a handsome tree with fine glossy green foliage, and 
numerous branches of small white flowers. Callic'oma serratifo'lia, 
from New South Wales, (Bot. Mag. xliii. 1811.) has lanceolate and. 
deeply-serrated leaves, and axillary tufted heads of yellow flowera, 
like those of Acacias. Ceratopet‘alum is another fine greenhouse plant, 
with yellow flowers in terminal panicles, and ternate leaves. Weinman'= 
hias are very interesting in their peculiarly pinnated leaves, thenumerous 
Joints being shaped like little kites, and attached end toend. Geis'sois 
racemo'sa bas quinate leaves, and long dense racemes of brilliant crim- 
son flowers. Acrophyl'tum veno'sum (Bot. Mag. Ixx. 4050.) is a shrub 
from New Holland, about 18 inches high, with oblong-ovate leaves, 
deeply and regularly serrated, green abore, whitish below, andsomewhat 
recurved. The flowers are borne in long, erect, and interrupted racemes, 
every peduncle divided into many pedicels, and of a reddish colour, 
which very prettily sets off the white of the petals, The racome is 
crowned with a tuft of leaves similar to those of the stem, and of a 
reddish hue, and giving the plant the very singular appearance ex- 
pressed in the name. 

LXXV. THE LYTHRUM FAMILY.—Iythra'cee, 

A family of about 300 species, the greater portion of which are 

herbaceous or under-shrubby. Many are semi-aquatic, and contribute 


Fig. 128, 
(Cs¢phea ig'nea (uatural sine.) 


greatly to the picturesque effects of stream and river scenery. A fow 
are arborescent and confined to the tropics. 
Stems (at least in the herbaceous species) frequently four-cornered, 
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like those of Labiates. Leaves simple and undivided, entire, without 
stipules, and opposite, or mostly so, with a tendency to become whorled, 
in which case the angles of the stem increase in number. Flowers 
axillary, or clustered in terminal and leafy racemes or spikes; ooca~ 
sionally in umbellate heads. Calyx tubular and often angular, with as 
many or twice as many tecth as there are petals; the latter inserted 
into its upper extremity, 4, 5, or 6 in number, often very fugitive, and 
occasionally absent. Stamens seated upon the calyx, and usually lower 
down in it than the petals, the number of which they either equal or 
double. Ovary solitary and free. Fruit a small many-seeded capsule 
of thin texture, covered by the permanent calyx, but not united to it. 

‘Three species grow wild in Britain, all with trimerous flowers, 

1, Stems 2—4 foot high, square, and slightly branched; leaves oblong, sessile, 
entire, 2—3 inches in length; usually opposite, but sometimes in threes or 
fours, in which cave the sters is many-angled; flowers reddish-parple, in 
dense whorls in the axils of the upper lenves, forming handsome tapering 
spikes 0—18 inches long. Petals six, flaceid ; stamens about tele, 

2, Steram 08 inchos high; loaves sossilo, barely half an inch Sa errcahe 
‘ones alternate; flowers small, purple, solitary in the axils of the upper 
loaves ; stamens six, Hirssor-teavep Leranom. 

3, Stems 2—4 inches high, numerous and creeping; leaves tapering into short 
stalks ; flowers as in the preceding, but in the axils of noarly all tho Inaves, 
‘and sessile, Petals usnally absent; stamens six, Paruis. 

HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1, Ponetve Lyrenvm—Lyti'rum Saliea’ria. 

Pondsides, banks of rivers, and marshy places; abundant. Some- 
times in moist cornfields, Fl. July, August. 

Cnrtis, i. 173; B. B. xv. 1001; Baxter, iii, 220, 

‘One of the most showy of our native plants, the stems generally growing many 
together; their splendid spikes towering above the rushes and other semi-aquaties, 
like crimson sceptres, and nt a distance resembling foxglores. 

2. Hresor-reaven Lyranox—Lyth'rum Ayssopifo'lium. 

Moist and muddy places, especially such as are subject to be inun- 
dated; rare, and seldom met with exeept in the south and cast of 
England. Fi. August. Annual. 

E. B. ¥. 292. 
3, Pertis—Pep'lis Por'tula. 

Ditches and watery places, especially such as are apt to become dry 
in summer; frequent, except in Scotland. FL July, ceoache Annual. 

Curtis, fi, M4; EB. xvii, 121; Baxter, 


Heim'ta or Nesa’a talicifvlia (Bot. Reg. .6:y. 00) tvs ul and holies 
Mexican plant, with spikes of yellow loners and willow.tiko foliage. Gristea 
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tomento'sa, from the East Indies, has tetramerous red blossoms, borne in umbel- 
lated beads, with the stamens vary long and projecting beyond the corolla. The 
exquisite blossoms of the Lagerstrce’mias, also from the East Indies, are produced 
in small terminal panicles, and have their #ix rosy-purple petals elevated upon 
little stalks, and the margins crisped or undulated in the manner of a well-known 
variety of the garden-cabbnge, The leaves of these plants are roundish-orate 
‘and glabrous, and the stems and branches have winged angles. Cu‘pheas usually 
have tabular flowers, produced either im the axils of the leaves or in umbellated 
heads, the half-hardy specics, such ax Cu’phea ig'nea and Cu'phea em'inens, 
flourishing in the open borders till destroyed by frost, The blossoms of these 
latter are searlet and yellow. Cu'phea viscorts'eima ix a well-known annoal, with 
purple flowers; Cu'phea Circeoi'des (Bot. Mag. xviii. 2201.) bears no distant 
resemblance to the Enchanters'nightshade; Cu'phea Melvifla is an ornamental 
hothouse shrub, with a good deal of tho aspect of the Bouvar‘dia coccin’ea. Tha 
stamens of the genus Cu'phea are normally twelve; but in the ig’nea and others, 
althongt there are six lobes or points to the perianth, there are never more than 
eleven, « ciroumstance wortby of note, since, with this exception, the number 
eleven appears to be unknown to structural botany. Linnams has no Class for 
endecandrous plants, but steps at once from those with ten stamens to those 
‘with twelve, 


LXXVL THE ELM-TREE FAMILY.—Uima'cee. 

Elms, the chief and typical species of this family, are long-lived and 
usually deciduous trees, often attaining considerable height, and with 
rough and rugged bark, which is sometimes corky. Their leaves, 
which are alternate, broadly-ovate, pointed, feather-veined, and strongly 
and often doubly-serrated, usually present an upper surface of remark- 
able roughness, and diffor from those of all other trees in the peculiarity 
of the base, which, owing to the lamina coming much further down 
upon one side of the petiole than upon the other, is unsymmetrical, as 
represented in Fig. 126, Stipules are present when the leaves come 
out, bat they very soon fall off. The small reddish-brown flowers 
appear before the foliage, and on the preceding year's twigs. They 
form dense, globular, and sessile bunches, rather more than half an 
inch in length and breadth, and which are so abundant as to make the 
branches appear knotted. The perianth is single, more or less irregular, 

or nearly so, with 4—6 stamens, (the anthers of which aro 
purple) and a solitary and two-celled ovary with two stigmas. Tho 
fruits are fiat, thin, pale-green, and about half an inch long, each 
resembling « little membranous and reiny leaf, with a notch at the 
top, and a solitary seed in the centre. They ripen, when the climate 
Permits, concurrently with the opening of the folinge; the clusters, 
sed with the young lenves, presenting the appearance of dis- 
hevelled female hop-flowers, 
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Besides the elms, the Uima'cee contain the Sugar-berry or Nettle- 
trees, so called from the sweetness of their hard and fleshy fruit, and 
from the resemblance of their leaves in form and roughness, though not 
in stinging properties, to those of most of the herbaceous species of 
Urti'ca, The fruit is the special character by which they are distin- 
guished, there being few other differences of importance. The flowers 
are usually solitary and unisexual; but the leaves have the unsymme- 
trical base found in the elms, and the general aspect of the trecs is much 
the same. They consist of s few kinds each of Plane'ra and Cel'tis, 
the species of the first of which grow to the height of 50—70 feet, 
They have smooth bark, like that of the beech, and small, greenish - 


Fig. 126, Fig. 
Loaf of Elm-troe. Clustered fruits of Elm-tree. 
brown flowers, solitary in the axils of the leaves, and produced upon 
shoots of the same year's development as themselves, The fruit is 
about the size of a pea. Tho species of Cel'tis also grow to a con- 
siderable height, producing their solitary though abundant little flowers 
in May, and as summer advances, their cherry-like fruits, which are 
yellow while young, and black when quite ripe, and hang upon the 
tree till the following spring, Two of this genus are in occasional culti- 
vation—the American Cel'tis oocidenta'lis, and the Cel'tis austra'lis 
of the South of Europe and its opposite shores. The sweet berries of 
the latter are believed to have been the food of the Lotophagi—that 
strange fruit which being once tasted, men desired never to return to 
their native country. To read that grand old fable ns literal history is 
no doubt useful; but the lotos the poet spoke of was no plant of time 
or Jatitude,* 
* Seo Life, its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena,” chap. xiv, &e, Ed. 2. 
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‘These interesting treos are natives of Europe, (especially the northern 
parts) northern Asia, North America, and the mountains of China and 
Tndia, and number about sixty species. In the former countries they 
fre valued for their timber, and for their frequent stateliness and 
picturesque habit of growth. The British representatives have not 
‘been made out satisfactorily. Some authors believe that there are no 
Tess than seven; but all the forms appear resolvable into two, and even 
these may possibly prove to be modifications of a single type. 

4. A tall and oroot-growing tree, atsaining, under favourable conditions, the 
height of « hundred feet or more. Many of the principal branches 
are nearly erect, and stand like pillars among the masses of folinge— 
Loaves small Perinnth usually four-cleft, Stamens usually four. Fruit 
(very rarely ripened in England) oblong, and deeply notched, the notch 
almost reaching the seed-bearing eavity. Common Eran. 

2. A large, but not lofiy troe, the branches spreading irregularly from near 
the ground, unless it be drawn up while young. No pillars among the 
upper foliage. Leaves often 3—4 inches long, and disposed upon the 
uitienate branches in such a manner as to make them look pinnated— 
Perienth usually 6—0-cleft. Stamens S—6, Fruit nearly cireular, slightly 
notehed at the top, the seed-bearing cavity placed considerably below the 
noteh, Wren Exs, 

HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1. Common Evm—Ul'mus campes'tris, 

Hedgerows and by waysides; seldom in woods, not being a true 
* forest-tree;"” Squares in old cities ; and in parks the most frequent 
tree after the oak. Common in the south and east of England ; less so 
in the north and west, and in Scotland; and in the latter districts 
probably only where planted. Fl. March, April. 

E. B. xxvii. 1886, 

Whether standing alone upon the sward, or marshalled with « hundred others 
into one of those incomparable green arcades of which there is no finer example in 
Fogland than the avenue leading to Redland Court, near Bristol, the grandeur 
und ascestral dignity of a full-grown elm never fail to awaken pride in our 
country’s trees, and to lift up our hearts with delight and admiration, It is by 
Bo means certain however that the elm is truly indigenous. Central and southern 
and eastern Europe, and westera Asia, are its aboriginal localities, and although 
apparently wild in England, it is probably only from long residence. A good tast 
‘of m plant being really indigenous to a given country is its ability to multiply 
itself there naturally from seed, or without the assistance of man, ‘This power is 
possewied by the Ui'mus campestris only in v very slight degree; and hence, in 
eonnestion with otber circumstances, « foreign origin ix reasonably supposed. A 
‘variety with smooth loaves ix the Ui'mus glabra of E.. B. xxii, 2248; and another 
‘with corky bark, fall of deop fissures, bas been trosted as a species under the 
name of Uv'smus subero‘ea, (E, DB. xxxi, 2161.) 
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2, Wren Exa—UI'mus monta'na. 
and in most places where trees grow, especially near river 
sides; the predominating wild elm of the north of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. In the south-east rather uncommon. Fl. March, April. 
H. B. xxvil, 1887; Baxter, v. 386, 

‘When, in early spring, the bare, dark, upper twigs pat forth thoir little baskets 
of flowers, insignificant as they are in the hand, the rich vinous tint they give to 
the tree is grateful and pleasing, Afterwards, in May and the beginning of June, 
the clusters of hop-like fruits form s new and conspicuous ornament, thickly 
covering the extremities of the young branches, und when they fall, the ground 
is strowed with them aa pleatifally as by the leaves of autumn, ‘The foliage, like 
that of the camper'tris, bofore decay, tans brownish-yellow. 

‘A vorioty with pondulous branches is common in gardens, at Jenst in the north 

+ of England, and there is another with corky bark—perhaps the Ul’'mus ma‘jor of 
E. B, xxxvi, 2542, There are varieties also both of the campestris and the 
monta'na with variegated leaves. 


LXXVII. THE SPINDLE-TREE FAMILY.—Celastra’co. 

‘Small trees or shrubs, with simple, undivided, alternate, or somo- 
times opposite leaves ; the flowers in loose axillary cymes, small, and 
usually purplish-green. Sepals four or five, inserted into the margin 
of an expanded disk, and imbricated while in the bud. Petals four 
or five, flat, unconnected, and inserted by a brond base under the 
margin of the disk, Stamens the same number as the petals, and 
alternate with them. Ovary solitary, and immersed in the disk. Style 
very short. In some cases the flowers have no petals, and a few 
species have only two stamens. 

A family with numerous representatives in the warmer parts of the 
world, many species inhabiting the Cape of Good Hope, but in Britain 
known only in the common Spindle-tree, except that a few of the 
exotics ocour in gardens, The common Spindle-tree is usually a shrub 
of 3—5 fect high, but sometimes attains the stature of 25—30 feet, 
when it exchanges its usually slender stem for a trunk 12—18 inches 
in diameter. The latter is glabrous and green-barked. The leaves 
also are glabrous, in form lanceolate, about two inches in length, 
pointed, minutely serrated, and deciduous; the flowers are mostly 
tetramerous, yellowish-green, and borne in little cymes of 3—65, on 
peduncles shorter than the leaves. The capsule is unique among 
British plants. It is square, about half an inch across, flattened, with 
4—6 prominent corners, and as many cells, and when ripe, opens by as 
many valves, £0 as to disclose the scarlet seeds, which are enveloped 
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in a peculiar covering of a brilliant orange colour. This covering is 
called the arilJus, and is a part of exceedingly rare occurrence. 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
Common Serxpux-rrer—Ewon'ymus Buropa’us, 
Hedges, woods, and thickets; not uncommon, and flourishing best 
in calcareous earth. Very abundant in Forfarshire, whero it attains 
its maximum size, Leigh Woods, near Bristol. Fl. May. Fruit ripe in 


' : E, B. vi. 09; Baxter, il. 129, 


‘The fruit and the leaves are said to be deleterious. The tongh white wood, 
lke that of the corel, is excellent for such things as skewers, A varioty is 
semnetimes found in gardens with the capsules white, 

‘The broad-leaved Spindlo.troo or Zuon'ymus latifo'tius, (Bot, Mag. 1. 2984.) 
the curious “ warty-branched" or Euon'ymus verruco’sus, nod two or three American 
species of the same genus, aro common in shrabberies and pleasure-groands, and. 
in aztume are distinguishable by their abundant and beautiful capsules, formed 
texactly like those of the Burope’us. The seeds of these often bang out by Little 
threads, like those of the magnolia. The flowers of the Euon’ymus atropurpw'reus 
are tetramerous and dark-purple, with the petals cirealar instead of oval or oblong, 
us in the preceding. ‘There are also some Asintic species, but these aro rarer, 
Celav'trea wan'dene iso glabrous and deciduous twiner from North America, 
fixing to the height of 12—15 feet, with oval nnd serrated leaves, three inches 
loog by two in width, and terminal racemes of small, palo-yollow and dicecious 
flowers, followed by orange-scarlet capsules, three-cornered and three-seeded, 
Blaoden'drom In’dicum is # strikingly handsome conservatory shrab, with large, 
‘opposite, pointed, and laurel-like leaves, perfectly glabrous, mottled in every part 
‘with greenish.white, and with the midrib and the veins of a deep and translacent 
etimson. Ca’tha buxifo/lia (Bot, Mag. xlvii. 2114.) and the diandrous Mayte'nus 
Chilen'sis are found in arboretums. 


LXXVIII. THE BUCKTHORN FAMILY.—Rhamna'cee. 

‘Trees and shrubs, in a few cases twining, and the branches often 
Spinous. Leaves simple, undivided, and usually alternate. Flowers 
small, numerous, frequently green, occasionally white or blue, sometimes 
unisexual by defect. Calyx 4—5-cleft, the sepals valvate while in the 
bad, Petals 4—5, often minute, and often convolute or concave, Stamens 
of the same number, and opposite the petals; or if petals be wanting, 
A$ hometimes bappens, alternate with the calyx-lobes. 

The Rhamna'cee are found nearly all over the world, excepting in 
the Arctic regions. Warm countries possess the majority of the 250 
known species, particular genera of which are often confined to 
definite areas. The fruits, when succulent or juicy, are sometimes 
eatable, sometimes of properties so violent as to fit them only for 
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‘medicinal use, and occasionally are valuable for green and yellow dyes, 
Two species grow wild in Britain. 

1, An erect ant glabrous shrab or small tree, 4—8 feet high, ond destitate of 
spines. Loaves alternate, browlly ovate, obtuse, entire or slightly-waved, 
feather-reined, and potiolate, Flowers minute, pentamerous, and bisexual, 
‘growing 2—3 togethor in the axils of the leaves, and followed by poa-like 
berries, which are pinkish-green while immature, whe ripe of a dark- 
purple colour, and contain two seedn each. Fruit and tardy blossoms snay 
often be found in company on the same branch, ALDEN HluCKTHOR:, 

2. A glabrous shrub, rising to the height of 6—10 fost, with numerous straight 
aud spreading branches, which, after the first yoar of growth, usually 
terminate in sharp spines, Leaves ovate, glabrous, and serrated ; the earlier 
ones in tufts, the later ones opposite, Flowers numerous, minuto, in axillary 
clusters, yellowish-green, tetramerous, and mostly unisexnal and diceious. 
Berries blueish-black, each with four seeds, Srrovs Bockrmony. 

HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Anper Buckrnors—Rham'nua Pran'gula. 
Moist woods and in low wet ground, as by pondsidea and on the 
borders of marshes; frequent, except in Scotland, Very common near 
Manchester. In Cheshire on the drained edges of the mosses, FI. 


May ; 
rey E. B. iv, 250 (not good) ; Baxter, iii, 210. 


2. Spixous Buoxtnons—Rham'nus cathar'tiews, 
Hedges, groves, and thickets; rather uncommon, and preferring 
enloarcous soil, In Scotland very rare. Fl. May, June, Berries ripe 


in September, 
BR. B. xxiii. 1629, 


‘The berries of these two shrubs, though inviting to the eye, sbould never, on 
any account, be swallowed. 


Several plants of this family ocour in shrabberies and greenhouses. Rham'nus 
Alater’nus is an old-fashioned ornamental evergreen, with serrated leaves, and 
axillary clusters of small, greenish-yellow, and honey-socnted flowers, produced 
abundantly in March and April. Paliwrus acutea'tua, ( Bot. Mag. xliv. 1803,) « 
little shrub with innumerable pungent thorns extending the whole length of its 
flexile twigs, is believed to have been the plant resorted to for the crown on the 
day of the Crucifixion. The various species of Ceano’thws are pleasing in the 
abundance of their panicled and white or blue pantamerous flowers, especially 
the “New Jersoy-tea" or Ceano'thus America'nus, (Bot, Mag. xxxvi, 1479.) and 
the Coano'thus thyrrifto'rus (Bot. Reg. N.S. vii. 98.) both from North America, 
‘Under glass there are tro or three species of Pomader'nis from New Holland; 
(Bot, Mag, xxxvil. 1510, Ix, 3212.) several Phy’ticas and Soulan'geas from the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and cocnsionally the very beautiful Tryma'tiwes odoratls’. 
atwum, salvo from New Holland, with fragrant and snow-white flowers produced, 
in large and drooping clusters, G®wo'ptias are pretty twiners, 





LXXIX, THE HOLLY FAMILY.—Aguifolic‘cea, 

Evergreen trees and shrubs; the branches often angular; the leaves 
simple and leathery; the flowers small, regular, white or greenish, 
axillary, solitary or clustered, and in some respects like those of the 
Colastr'cew, from which family the present is positively distinguished 
by the 4—5—6 petals being part-way united, and having the 4—5—6 
stamens seated upon them, instead of inserted below a disk. The 
fleshy and indehiscent fruit constitutes another important feature by 
which to distinguish these plants from the Celastra’cee; and from the 
Rhamna'cee, which they also resemble, they may be told by the im- 
bricated estivation of the calyx. 

The species are natives principally of North and South America, 
the West Indies, and the Cape of Good Hope, and include a good 
many plants useful to man, the most celebrated being the shrub which 
Fields maté or Paraguay-tea, extensively used as a beverage in Brazil 
and the adjoining governments. This is the I'lex Paraguayen'sis. (Bot. 
Mag. Ixix. $992.) Not many are cultivated for ornament. J‘lex Dahon, 
Dlez Cassi'ne, (Catesby, “ Carolin: 31,) and J'lex Chinen'sis, (Bot. 
Mag. xlvi. 2043.) a few species of Cassi’ne from the Cape of Good Hope, 
‘esteemed for their folinge, and of Pri’nos from North America, are occn- 
sional inmates of gardens, but the only one generally cared for is the 
common European holly. The tall and sturdy figure, the symmetrically 
‘conical form, (when not disturbed) the glossy and perennial foliage, with 
the fine chiaroscuro effects produced by the innumerable waves of the 
Teaves, and the gay bracelets of scarlet berries with which its branches 
are encircled all through the winter, may well have given preéminence 
‘to this beautiful tree, as well have rendered it the most popular of 
British plants. Identified, moreover, with Christmas under the roof 
of Home, no tree we are accustomed to contemplate gathers round it 
0 many snered associations, and where love leads the way, the eyes 
‘are never slow to admire. 

Tn its wild state, the holly-tree often attains the height of 30 feet. 
When cultivated, it grows to twice that stature. It does best when 
surrounded by other trees, not much taller than itself, so as to be 
shaded, without being overtopped. The leaves are sometimes quite 
entire and nearly flat, The little white flowers, growing in axillary 
and nearly sessile clusters, are usually tetramerous and bisexual, but 
often five-lobed and in part unisexual. The berries are occasionally 
yellow or white, and frequently keep their places until the summer that 

aa 
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succeeds the winter of their ripeness, the new green ones, and the old 
scarlet, uninjured by the severest frost, glistening side by side. 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
Commox Houtx—I'lex Aquifo'lium, 

Hedges and woods, especially upon light and gravelly soil; often, 
‘without doubt, from the band of man, but truly wild also in every part 
of Great Britain, exept the north-east of Scotland. Most natural 
woods, however, in the south and middle of Scotland, contain it as an 
‘undergrowth to onk, ash, and pine. Some of our finest native hollics 
occur in the New Forest ; and in Needwood Forest, Staffordshire. Fine 
trees occur also near Killarney, though in Ireland this plant is not 
generally frequent. Fl. May. Berries ripe in December. 

E. B. vii. 496; Baxter, iv. 262. 

‘Tho variegated hollies which so greatly ornament our gardens and plantations, 
and the smooth or thornless kinds, are varioties, induced by cultivation, of the 
common Plex Aqulfo'lium. 

‘The poreupine-holly, which hax the edges of its vory small loaves rolled back, 


#0 an to give them a somewhat cylindrical figure, and bas the surface a8 well as 
‘the margins, crowded with tharns, may possibly bo a distinet species, especially if 
it be true, as reportod, that the berrins are black, 


LXXX. THE EBONY FAMILY.—Zbena’cee. 

‘These are trees and shrabs, chiefly Indian and tropical, though 
occurring also in North America, southern Europe, and New Holland. 
Some are remarkable for the heaviness, the hardness, and the dark 
colour of their wood; others for the extreme neerbity of their fruit 
previous to ripeness. The blackness of ebony is proverbial. Very 
few species are cultivated, and none of any interest except the “ Date- 
plum” or Diogpy'ros Lo'tos, and the Persimon or Diospy'roe Virginia'na. 
‘The former is from the shores of the Caspinn Sea, where it attains the 
altitude of 30 feet, though in England not half that height, Tho 
Jeaves are alternate, oblong and acuminate, entire, of a dark glossy 
green upon the upper surface, and upon the under one downy and 
pinkish. In autumn they do not change colour, but drop off with the 
first sharp frost. The small reddish-white flowers are axillary, nearly 
sessile, tetramerous, in form not unlike those of the Lady's-mantle, 
and partly male only, partly bisexual. ‘The stamens are inserted by 
pairs into the base of the 4-cleft corolla, and are of course exactly 
eight. The fruit is the size of a small cherry, yellow when ripe, 
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in its mative country sweet with astringoncy, but in England, 
where the tree is too tender to flourish or become comthon, 
austere. This tree received its name from the belief that the fruit 
was the lotos of the Odyssey; but that, as stated on p. 308, (if an actual 
fruit be spoken of) was more probably the produce of the Celtis. 
Diospy'ros Virginia'na is American, and distinguished from the pre- 
ceding by its large leaves, which are 4—6 inches long, and green on 
both surfaces. The stature is often 40 feet. Ma'ba buxifo'lia from 
the East Indies, and a few Roys'nas and Ewoléae from the Cape of Good 
Hope, are grown sometimes for their foliage, but their fowers are of 
m0 beauty, Ebony-wood is furnished by the Diospy'ros Ebenwm and 
the Diorpy'ros melanoz’ylon of tropical Africa and the East Indies, 


LXXXI. THE PENJEA FAMILY.—Penca'cee, 

The Penea'ce are little shrubs with pleasing flowers, natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, to the extent of 20 or 30 species. All are ever- 
green; the leaves are opposite, and decussate or imbricated; the 
flowers are tetramerous, with either four or eight stamens, and consist 
of n tubalar calyx only, with four free lobes; the ovary is 4-celled, 
and the style and stigma are each 4-cornered. Outside the calyx are 
two or more rather large bracts, simulating sepals, and making it 
appear as if the former were a corolla, The filaments of the stamens 
adhere to the inner surfaco of the calyx; the anthers aro large and 
cordate. 

Penela mitcrona' ta, P. squamo'sa, and several others, occur in green- 
houses. P. imbricata (Bot. Mag, ly. 2309.) bas terminal heads of red 
flowers, and abundance of ovate and sessile leaves, the general figure 
of the plant being that of a small Cras'swla coccin’ea. Tho same colour 
and mode of arrangement of the flowers prevails nearly throughout 
the family. 

LXXXU, THE SNOWDROP-TREE FAMILY.—Styraca‘cea. 

A small family of tropical and sub-tropical trees and shrubs, reach 
ing in a very fow instances into colder Jatitudes. In Britain they are 
known only in the rare Stornx-tree of Syrin, and in the Snowdrop-treea 
of North America. The latter grow to the height of 15—20 feet, pro+ 
ducing alternate, ovate, acute, and serrate leaves, and abundant lateral 


clusters of pendulous white flowers, in form and appearance not ualike 
ma 
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the spring blossom from which they are named, and on peduncles as 
long as those of cherries. The calyx is four-toothed; the corolla 
consists of four partially united petals; the stamens are usually eight 
‘or twelve, and the ovary is solitary. Hale‘sia fetrap'tera, the common 
Snowdrop-tree, ix figured in Bot. Mug. xxiii. 910, and in Catesby’s 
“Carolina,” i. 64. 

‘The Storax-tree, or Sty/rax offcina'le, celebrated for its fragrant 
balsam, has ovate leaves, about two inches long, green and shining 
upon the upper surface, hoary upon the under one ; and thin, axillary 
clusters of cream-coloured flowers, with a 5—6-cleft corolla and ten 
Projecting stamens, The aromatic gum-resin called Benzoin is yielded 
by another species of the same genus, 


LXXXII. THE PERIWINKLE FAMILY.—<Apocyna'cea. 
A large and splendid family of the tropics, abounding especially in 
the hotter parts of Asia, which it greatly assists to ornament, but, 
like the Ranunculacew of the north, in many cases venomous, and 


i 


Fig. 197. Vines Fig. 120. 
Fine’a mi'nor (Small Periwinkle.) Cer'bera Theer’tia. 


‘Calyx and plat of 


very generally to be suspected, though now and then yielding eatable 
fruit. A few scattered representatives only are thrown out into 
temperate and cold countries, such as the dogs’-bane of North Amerien, 
and some of the pretty plants comprised in the genus Vinca, A great 
diversity of character pertains to them ; in one curious point they seem, 
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however, to correspond universally, namely, in the structure of the 
stigma. This organ is elevated upon a long style, and consists of a 
massive head, expanded at the base into a ring-like disk, and in the 
middle contracted, so as to resemble a pillar with a double capital, 
(Fig. 128.) The flowers are regular, and formed of five potals, usually 
adherent by their edges for the greater part of their length, and 
frequently having the free portions semi-lunate, or with uneqyally- 
curved margins, so as to suggest the idea of n rolling wheel. (Figs. 127, 
129.) Hence this form of corolla is called “rotate.” Linneus, for the 
Same reason, named the family Confor'te. The stamens are five in 
number, and inserted in the tube of the corolla. The leaves are 
generally opposite, sometimes in whorls of three or four, and always 
quite entire. 

‘Two species are accounted British. 

1. Flowerless stems 2—4 feet long, trailing, cont-like, and clothed with broadly. 
ovate loaves, which are 2—3 inchos in length, pointed, evergreen, and 
shining. Flowering-stems simple, and rising almost vertically to the height 
of 12—18 inches. Flowers axillary and solitary, the size of @ florin, 
Aint, and doep purplish-blue. Mouth of the tube five-angled, and closed 
with hairs. Sepals linear, acute and ciliated, Commox Pumtwiwetn. 

2, Like the former, exeept that the plant is smaller in every part, and 
has narrower leaves, and that the sepals are shorter, broader, and not 
ciliated, ‘Swart, Prarwivene, 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Common Pentwixxix—Vine'a major. 

Hedges, thickets, and on the borders of woods; not uncommon, but 
in many places no doubt of garden origin. FI. February—June, and 
often again in autumn. 

Curtis, i. 290; E, B. viii. 614; Baxter, if. 168, 


2. Swany Pesrwixxite—Vine'a minor. 

Bushy places, and upon hedgebanks, especially where moist; some- 
times on the banks of rivers: not rare, but very doubtfully wild. Fi. 
spring and summer. 

Curtis, i. 101; B. B. xiii. O17, 

Both species aro extremely common in gardens, where they vary with white, 
reddish, and sometimes double flowers, and with variegated leaves. In the 
Fine’a ma‘jor the leaves aro sometimes reticulated with yellow in such a way as to 
‘rosomble the gold-Jnco-leaf orchid or Anaetochi'lus, The blossoms of both species 
furnish exquisite objects for the microscope, alike in the singular stigmas, and in 
‘the stamens, which aro shaped like a note of interrogation, 
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‘In hothonnes there aro many very beautiful plants of this family. The com- 
monost are the Allaman'dag, which are usually trained, like vines, close under the 
glass, and have superb bell-shaped lovers of the deepest yellow. Diplade’nias 
have magnificent rose.coloured flowers. Various species of Echi'tes wre esteemed 
for the rich red veining of their leaves, as seen in the Echi’tes sanguinolen'ta and 
the Hohi'tes nu'tane. (Bot. Mag. li. 2478.) ‘The genus Hamadie/tyon is equally 
‘valuable in this respect. Much, howorer, depends upon the anglo at which tho 
lonvog are viewod. In Strophan‘thus, the long narrow yellow potals aro curiously 
seas Mandevitla suaveolens, (Bot, Meg. kxvii, 3797.) sometimes called the 

“Chili Jasmine,” is highly fragrant, Plumi¢rias have showy red flowers; 
ts P.ru'bra (Bot. Mag. vii, 279.) and P. acumina’ta (Ixviii. 3992.) The gonns 
Ne'rium contains the celebrated and prolific Oleanders, the flowers of which, 
when double, as very commonly, might be mistaken for roses, only that the Teaves 
‘Delow then: aro linear-Janceolate, exstipulate, and in whorls of three. Ne'rium 
edo'rum is figured in Bot. Mng, xlvi. 2032. Visitors to Paris in the month of 
July cannot fail to remember the cleanders at the corners of every street nour the 
Palais Royal, whero they resemble great, camellia bushes. Unfortunately this 
plant acts msn formidable poison. Many of the epecies already mentioned aro 
‘twiners. Others of this nature are the benutifal white-flowered Beaumon'tias, 
Got. Mag. tx. $219.) and the Melod?’nus scandens. Wright'ia cocein'en (Bot. Mag, 
3, 2696.) how splendid eximson flowers; thoto of the Rhynchosper’mum, from 
‘Shanghal, rescmble white jessamine. Camera'riar, ax C. du'bia, (Bot. Mag. x1. 1048.) 
sro tore usually orange cr yellow. The samoisthe tint of the fragrant flowers of the 
Getee'eium sempervi’rens. Taber'nemonta’na, (Bot. Mag. xliv, 1808.) Amso/nia, 
(zliv. 1873.) and Cer'bera, (xix. 787, xliii, 1845.) are genera of 10 less interest, 
especially the last-named, the soeds of which farnish a deadly poison, us poetioally 
expressed in thename, Therotate corolla ix moro perfectly exemplified in the yellow 
and fragrant-flowors of the CePhera Theve'tia (Bot. Mag. xlix. 2900.) than in any 
other member of the family. The common periwinklos aré renewed indoors in 
the lovely Catharan'thus ro/sews, the Mowers of whioh are flat end ciroular, and of 
the purest whits, In the variety ocella’tus the centre is pink. Apo'eynum, the 
genus which gives name to the family, consists only of inconspicuatis and hardy 
herbaccons plants. The commonest is Apo‘cynum androsemifo'livm, (Bot. 
‘Mag. viii. 280.) 


LXXXIV, THE TOOTHWORT FAMILY.—Orobancha'cea. 


‘The members of this family are examples of true parasites, in habit 
and manner of growth resembling the fonot’ropa. In the structure of 
their flowers they agreo, however, with the fox-glove; and in that of 
the fruit, anil in some other points, with the Genfiana’cee. The corolla 
is usually totramerous, irregular, and tubular, with an open mouth; 
the stamens are four in number, didynamous, and seated upon the 
petals; tho ovary is solitary, formed of two carpels, solitary, and 
many-seeded. . 
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As stated under Monot'ropa, (p. 172.) genuino parasites rarely have 
any green about them. In the present family this colour is totally un- 
known, every part of the plant being of a uniform pinkish or yellowish 
hue, which eventually changes to m rusty reddish or dusky brown. 
‘The stems, which are erect, often glandular, and usually simple, rise 
to the height of 6—12—20 inches. In place of leaves, they are 
clothed with pointed scales, chiefly developed at or near the base, and 
fn some cases much thickened. The flowers are borne in terminal 
spikes, which in their youngest state are dense and crowded, in form 
Somewhat resembling great heads of asparagus, and often give the 
plant a club-like figure, Subsequently the spikes are often much 
elongated, and the lower and middle flowers are drawn to a long dis- 
tance from one another. Most of the species seat themselves upon the 
roots of trees and shrubs, such as ivy, hazel, furze, broom, and black- 
poplar; bat a few prefer clover, the wild carrot, hemp, knapweed, 
yarrow, &e. ; some appearing to thrive only on a single kind of plant, 
or at most only upon two or three closely allied ones, while othors will 
gtow upon a variety of plants, and such ns possess no immediate 
affinity. How far the configuration and colour of the parasite are 
affected by the peculiar sap of the plant on which it feeds, is not 
yet ascertained. There is reason to believe that the influence of the 
stolen nourishment is considerable, and that the number of species 
appears in consequence very much larger than it really is. 

‘The seeds appear to be capable of lying dormant in the ground until 
they are brought into contact with the plant they require for suste- 
nance, when they immediately vegetate. One species, the Oroban'che 
mi‘nor, bas been known to spring up in greenhouses, in contact with 
the roots of Pelargoniums, Light, which usually attracts plants so 
powerfully, in these, as in the case of the Fungi, meets with no 
response, and sometimes seems scarcely necessary to their develop- 
ment, 

Almost all parts of the northern hemisphere are acquainted with 
these singular plants, and a few species are found at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Bight grow wild in Britain. 

Underground part of the stem iesncted, and clothed with short, thick, fleshy 
shite soales, reeembling the front teeth, Stem 3—0 inches high, pale 
pinkish or cadaverous, succulent, and terminating in a crowded spike of 
lowers which aro all turned one way. Calyx tubular and inflated, with four 
abort. and broad lobes. Corolla two-lipped, — * “8, Toormworr, 
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B. 

No fleshy white scales upon the underground part of the stem, which is generally 
‘swollen at the base, so as to resemble m bulb. Seales of the nérial portion 
thin and tapering. Calyx deeply cleft into 2—4—5 pointed lobes. Corolla 
d—Sclen. 

2, Only eno bract under each flower, 

@. Plant usually slender, and not exceeding a foot in height, unless 
when drawn up by growing under bushes, Spike of flowers 
short and dense, or if much drawa out by growing in shade, the 
lower blossoms distant from one another, 

Plant light yellowish-brown, sometimes rather purplish, 
and tho fowers often tinged with blue. Tube of the 
corolla narrowed above the base. Stamens bairy at 
the lower part. Sugma parple or yellowish. Growing 
chiedy upon ivy. Stems 6—20 inches high. 

4. Comox Bnoowsarz. 

Plant dingy-brows or reddish. Tube of the corolla broad. 
Lobes of the calyx narrow and cotire, or sometimes 

‘unequally divided, Plant reddish-brown, growing 
upon wild.thyme, scarcely a foot high. Flowers 
fragrant, Stigma pole-red. 6, Rep Bnooxnare. 
Lobes of the calyx equally divided. Plant yellowish 
at first, afterwards dingy purplish-brown, and 
growing chiefly upon Ga'lium Mollu’go. Flowors 
with the scent of honey-suekle or cloves. Stamens 
hairy. Stigma derk.purple. Siyte pabesoent, 
&, Ceore-scexren Broommars. 

6, Plant stout, the stom much thickened et the base, 1—2—3 fost 
high. Flowers 70—80, forming a dense spike of at least half 
the length of the plant, and the lower ones not distant from 
‘one another, 

Plant divgy-brown, pubescent and viscid, and growing 
chiefly upon broom and furze. Lowor part of tho 
wlamens glabrous. Style downy. 

1, Gnzarex Broomnarr. 

Plant more or loss yellow, growing ebietly upon the Cen 
tau'rea Scatdo'sa, Lowur part of tho stamens densely 
hatry. Stigma yellow, Style glabrous. 

3. Cewrauay Broosmare, 
2. Three bracts to every flower; ono st the base of the very short 
peduncle, (as in all other Broomrapes) and two smaller ones at the 

‘dase of the calyx, 

Steen always simple, 6—7 inches high. Plant of a markedly 
biueish-purplo bue, 6, Ponvex Brooxnars. 
‘Stem usually branched, seldom above 6 inches high. Plant 
growing chiefly upon hemp, and of a very light colour, 
7. Baaxcuxn Baoomnare. 
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HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1. Greater Broomnare—Oroban'che major. 

Upon the roots of broom, and occasionally upon those of furze and 
other under-shrubby leguminous plants, when growing in dry and 
gravelly places; not very uncommon, FI. June, July. 

Cartis, ii. 264; IB. vi. 421, 
2. Crove-sorxren Broomnarz—Oroban'che earyophylla'cea. 

Apparently confined to the county of Kent, where it is found upon 
the roots of the Ga'lium Mollw’go. Said also to occur upon the roots 
of the common bramble. Fi. July. 

E. B. Supp. i. 2639. 
8. Cextaury Broomnary—Oroban'che ela'tior. 

Noticed hitherto only upon the roots of the Centaw’rea Scabio'sa, 
and exclusively in the south-east of England; extremely rare. Fl. 


Pi August. 
nef E. B. vil 868, 


4, Commox Broowrare—Oroban'che mi'nor. 
Parasitic upon ivy and various other plants; not uncommon, and in 
the south and west of England, frequent. Fl. July, August. Annual? 


BE. B. vi. 422; Baxter, v. 981. 

Out of this spocies there bare been mado in recent times no less than four, 
the reputed differunoes consisting chiefly in the form and colour of the stigma, 
‘Tho most frequent is the Oroban'che Hederar or barba‘ta, (B. B. Sapp. Sil. 2850,) 
found npon the roots of ivy, when trailing upon dry hedgebanks in ealeareous 
earth, or concealing the bottoms of walls, or mantling noble ruins, such as those of 
castles, The stigma of this is yellow. Nonr Bristol it is not infrequent, and on 
Conway Castle is reported “abandant.” In Oroban’che amethys'tea or Eryn'gil, w 
rare variety found only upon the Eryngo and the wild carrot, on tho coasts of 
the extreme south-west of England, the stigma is purple, and the lobes are 
attached for one-fourth of their length, Oroban'che Pic'ridis has a violot-coloured 
stigma, and is also very rare; while the true Oroban'che mi'nor is snid to bo 
parnsitic nlmost exclusively upon the common honey-clover, showing itself ater 
the grass has been eat. The absence of any bona fidé differential characters, and 
the connection of the several forms with distinct sourees of nutriment, renders it 
probable, as above stated, that Oroban’ehes are by no means of so many kinds wa, 
commonly thought, and that difference of food may havo more to do than has 
been discovered with the unlikaness even of those esteemed * good species." 

5. Rup Broomzare—Oroban'che rwbra, 

Basaltio rocks in the north of Ireland, the Hebrides, and on the 
western coast of Scotland, parasitic upon wild thyme. Staffa. Giants’ 
Causeway. Cave Hill, near Belfast. Also upon magnesian rocks at the 
Lizard Point, Cornwall. Fi. July. 

Curtis, iii, 607; KE, B, xxv, 1788 (bad.) 
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6. Purrre Broomeare—Oroban'che corw lea. 

Grassy pastures near the sea, parasitical on various herbaceous 
plants; rare. Norfolk, not uncommon. Channel Islands, Hampshire. 
Isle of Wight. Fl. July. 

E. B. vi. 423, 
7. Braxouep Broommars—Oroban'che ramo'sa, 

Upon the roots of hemp ; very rare. Norfolk and Suffolk, Channel 
Islands, Fl. August, September. Annual. 

©. B. iii. 284, 
8, Toormwonr—Lathra'a Squama'ria. 

‘Woods and shady places, living recluse from pablio view, and seated 
usually on the roots of hazels and black poplars, preferring such as 
are not far from streams of water; common. Often half-concealed 
among rotten leaves, Frequent near Manchester. Fl. April, May. 

E, B.i. 90; Baxter, v. 900. 


LXXXV. THE GENTIAN FAMILY.—Gentiana'cee, 

‘The Gentians and their kindred constitute « rather extensive family, 
and are plants, generally speaking, of great interest and considerable 
beauty, Almost all are herbaceous and terrestrial ; the colours of their 
abundant flowers are of singularly deep tone and clear brightness ; and 
with the exception of a few aquatic and semi-aquatic species, distin- 
guished as the Menyanthoi'dew, they are in every case extremely well 
marked, In the terrestrial species, the stems and even the branches 
fre unusually erect and straight; the surface, except in a few exotics, 
is everywhere perfectly glabrous; the leaves are opposite, sessile, 
simple and undivided, invariably entire, destitute of stipules, and 
very often ribbed; the flowers are regular, usually pentamerous, but 
occasionally with the parts in fours, the sepals and petals both more or 
less united by their edges, so as usually to form a tubular or bell-shaped 
eslyx and corolla; the stamens correspond in number with the petals, 
alternating with them, and standing ina single row, and occasionally 
have their anthers adherent while young; the stigma) is frequently 
cleft, the style is often absent, and the ovary, which is free and solitary, 
ripens into a many-seeded capsule, one or imperfectly two-celled, and 
opening by two valves, 

Tn. many species, at least of Gentia’na, ‘the usually clear colour of. 
the petals is exchanged for quaint ornament with speckled stripes; in 
others, the corolla is decorated with long hairs of its own tint, or the 
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orifice of the tube is fenced with a coloured fringe. The flowers, 
except in the very dwarf species, are very commonly borne in terminal 
and dichotomous cymes, with a solitary blossom in every fork, and are 
often of surprising multitude for the size of the plant. Extreme sen- 


Fig. 181. 
Autumoal Gentian (tonintere form.) 


Fig. 190, 

Field Gentian. Chiora, showing connate leaves. 
sitiveness to the light is another marked peculiarity, the corollas of 
some Being never opened except in sunshine, when they are found to 
be cup-shaped, or flat and starlike. 

‘The small section of aquatics and semi-aquatics, named after the 
Menyjan' ther, presents no differences in the flowers and fruit, the 
unlikeness consisting merely in the habit and foliage. The stems are 
prostrate and somotimes floating ; the leaves are always petiolate; and 
those of the Menylan'thes are three-cleft. 
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‘These beautifal and engaging plants are diffused almost all over the 
world, nacending to the regions of perpetual snow upon the summits 
of the mountains of Europe, and tenanting the hottest sands of India 
and South America. Their properties are of the rarest uniformity. 
Pure and intense bitterness in every part—root, stems, leaves, and 
flowers—is their eminent characteristic, and, as a consequence, many 
Species are esteemed in medicine. About five hundred have been dis- 
criminated, and of these there grow wild in Britain ten or eleven, 
Swer'tia peren'nis (B. B. xxi. 1441: Baxter, vi. 498.) is now omitted 
from the lists, having been inserted through a mistake. Gentia’na 
acau'lis (E. B. xxiii, 1594.) is not even naturalised. 


A 

Leaves ternate, the lobes obovate, and 1—2 inches long. Petioles €—8 inches 
long. Stem short; creeping, if on land; floating, if in water. Flower-stalk 
6—12 inches high, terminating in an upright racome of 6—S olegant penta- 
merous white blossoms, tinged externally with red, and upon the inner surface 
bearded with long white Alaments. Anthers black sod versati pollen 
golden-yellow, Stigma vory slightly notched. Seeds large, yellowish, and 
shining. 10, Boo.weax. 


B. 

Plant aleays floating in water, and resembling a miniature water-lily, the stems 
many feet long. Leaves cireular, the size of a penny, leathery, and yellowish 
green. Flowers bright yellow, an inch across, pentameroun, and the petals 
fringed. 1, Vertansra. 


c. 
Dry-land plants, with erect stems wd opposite teaver, Seeds numerous and minute. 
1, Sepals, potals, and stamens eight cach. Flowers doep and vivid 
yellow, Stem 4-—20 inches high; simple or branched according to 
its stature; the flowers in a corymb at the extremity. Leavou tri. 
sngular, sessile, and mostly connate, the pairs fow and far asunder, 
except near the root, where the leaves are tufted, and usually oblong “ 
and somewhat petiolate. Whole plant very glaucous, expecially 
whee growing near the sea. Stigma four-cleft. 6, Crtona. 
2, Sepale, petals, and stamens four each, 
Flowers dull blue or purplish, the corolla tubular, and an inch or 
more in length, Stem 2—6 inches high, generally with nume- 
Tons erect branches, crowded with loaves and flowers, sometimes 
to the number of 100, though in alpine specimens there may 
be but one. Two of the calyx-lobes broadly ovate, and much 
larger than the othor two. Potals sonspinaounly fringed. 


Flowers pale-yellow, pinkish, compe Bein erect 
1—2 inches high, and more or less branched. 
Lobes of tho calyx linear, 9. Dwary Cromwnra. 
‘Lobes of the calyx broad and short. 
8, Comox Cicewpta, 
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(Dry land plonta, with erect stems and opposite leaver. Seeds numerous and minute.) 
9, Sepals, petals, and stamens five each, 

Flowers bright-red, rose.coloured, pink, or almost white ; occasionally 
pure white, Sepals very slightly united, rendering the calyx 
“deeply fivw-clef,” Stem 1—18 inches high, more or leas 
branched, according to the stature. Leaves broadly-lanceolate. 
Flowers in thin, forked, and flat-topped corymbs; in diminutive 
plants almost solitary; and opening only in sunshine. Anthers 

twisted spirally afer shedding their pollen. 7. Buosmwonr. 
Flowers btue or purplish. Sepals umited for at least half their 

Jength, #0 as to form a tubular calyx. 

Corolla fringed in the throat with tilac hairs, Stems 

S—12 inches high, usually crowded with short axillary 

branches, leaves, and flowers, the latter about an inch 

long, sometinies exceeding 100 in number, and 
nonrly erect, Plant usually with w livid-green or 


purplish tinge, Calyx-lobes all narrow-lanceolate. 
4. Avromman Gusts, 


‘Throat of the corolla not fringed. Flowers few. Stems 
simple. 
Stom 4—I0inches high. Leareslinesr, Flowers 
more than an inch long, deep-blue, with five 
Jongitudinal green plaits. Anthers coherent 
null separated by the swelling ovary. 
Moox Guwtuy. 


Stems rarely aie S8—4 inches in height, 
end usually much less. Corolla less than on 
ineh long, with small 2-cleft lobes between 
the five principal ones. 

Perennial. Stems one-flowered. Corolla 
ight blue. 
2. Banry Mountam Guerin, 
Annual. Usually with several flowers. 
Swans Auris Garrrax, 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Ponrre Moon Genxtrax—Gentia’na Pnewmonan'the. 
* Moist heaths and moors, especially in the northern counties — 
‘Thurstaston moors, about seven miles from Birkenhead, abundant. 
Not found in cither Scotland or Ireland. Fl. August, September. 
E. B. i, 20; Baxter, fii, 186. 
A ganien variety callod 8 gutta'ta (Bot. Mog. xxviii, 1101.) has the lobes of the 
corotia speckled with white. 
2, Eanty Mouxrats Gentiax—Gentio‘na rer'na, 
Alpine pastures; very rare. Teesdale, abundant, Connemara, west 
of Ireland. Fl. April. 
E. B. vii. 403; Bot. Mag. xiv. 401. 
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3. Swarn Atprxg Gewriax—Gentia'na nica'lis, 

Upon the loftiest Scotch mountains; local and rare. Ben Lawers, 

near the summit, very abundant. Fl. August. Annual. 
B. B. xiii. 896, 
4, Avrumnan GexrtaAx—Gentia'na Amarel'la, 

Dry pastures, chiefly npon chalk and limestone; the commonest of 
the British species of this genus, Matlock, abundant. Fl, August, 
September. Annual. 

Curtis, i. 467; BB. iv. 290, 
6. Frecy Gentrax—Gentia'na campes'tris. 

Amid the virgin turf of uncultivated hills, especially where the soil 
is gravelly and chalky, and near the sea; common, and perhaps as 
frequent as the Amarel'la. Fl. August—October. Annual. 

E. B. iy, 997, 
6, Cutona—Chlo'ra porfolia ta. 

Dry pastures and slopes of hills, especially upon limestone ; very 
common near the sea, and particularly so in the secluded plateaux 
among the sand-hills, Not found far to the north, nor in Scotland. 
Fi. July—October. Annual. 

Curtis, iii, 485; E. B. i. 60; Baxter, i. 89. 

Remarkable among British plants for the purity of its yellow, and for tha 
eoply glaucous hue of the wiems and foliage, After the tcasel, it supplies the 
‘best native example of connate leaves. 

7, Buuswwont—Frythre’a Centawrium, 

Dry pastures; slopes of dry, green hills; by waysides, and on banks 
and grassy flats near the sea: common all over Britain, except in the 
north of Scotland, FI. July—September. Annual. 

Curtis, ii. 289; E, B. vi. 417 (both ax Chiro'nia Centaw'rium); Baxter y. 307, 

Tn gront repute as « bitter, and sold in the herb-markets ander the name of 
Sanctuary,” which word appears to be a corruption of * Ceataury,” the name, 
properly, of a genus of Compositm, Like the Chlors, of the company of which it 
is fond, this beantifed plant expands its corollas only in ine, and is equally 
distinguished among our wild-flowers by the pure colour of its petals, 

In addition to the normal or inland form, there grow by the sea, especially at 
Southport, Lancashire, and thereabouts, varieties with narrowor and troader 
Teaves, and of stature moro or less diminutive, called by these who esteem them 
species, Erythrara littora‘tis, (B. B. xxiii, 2306.) Erythra’a latifo'tia, (B. B. Sapp. 
H.2710,) and Erythre’a pulchel'la (EB, vii. 458.) Sometimes the stem is barely 
an inch high, and the eyme is reduced to a solitary dower, but of so dark a rose 
colour as to show ats long distance, 

‘The Gentians are often quite as much reduced in site, wm represented in Fig, 
431, and even the Chiora is not infrequently, on the sandhills, only 34 inches 
high, and one-flowered. 
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8. Coxmon Croexpta—Cicen'dia filifor'mis, 

Sandy heaths, and especially upon the margins of pools and boggy 
hollows, Devonshire. Dorsetshire. ‘The New Forest, Near the Land's 
End, Sussox. Not found in Scotland. Fi. July, Annual. 

Curtis, iii. 453; E, B. iv. 295; Baxter, v. 400 (all as Ex’acum Jilifor'me.) 


9. Dwarr Croenpta—Cicen'dia pusil'la. 
Moist and sandy places in Guernsey. Fi. summer. Annual. 


10. Boo-peaxs—AMenyan thes trifolia'ta. 

Boggy ground, swamps, and by pondsides ; common all over Britain. 
Fi. May—July. 

Curtis, 8. 234; KE. B, vi. 406; Baxter, iv. 245. 

The Menyan'thes is ono of the most beautifal plants this country can boast, 
and justly deserves its title of the hyacinth of the marshes. ‘The delicate roae- 
hue of the flowers, and the shaggy white beards upon their petals, at once 
distinguish it from every other mquatic and amphibious native, 


11. Virnarsra—Villar'sia Nympheoi'des. 

Lakes, slow rivers, canals, and ornamental waters; not uncommon 
in England and Ireland, but principally in the midland and southern 
counties. Doubtfully indigenous, and in many cases certainly intro- 
duced. Abundant in many parts of the Thames and Isis, and occa~ 
sionally in their tributary creeks. Fl. summtr. 

Ourtls, iv. 01; B.B, iv, 217 (ws Menyan'thes Nympheoi'det) ; Baxter, iii. 161, 

Growing rosdily when planted in ponds and reservoirs, this beautiful plant too 


often becomes, unfortunately, a troublesome weed, and is then dragged out and 
‘exterminated. Hence its sudden disappearance in rogard to special localitios, 


‘The cultivated Gentianacese comprise many flowers of the greatest beauty, and 
remarkable in many instances, for their vivid colour. The commonest is the well- 
known gentianolla or Gentia'na acan‘lie, the incomparable deep-blae vases of 
which aro over two inches in depth, and have five greeadotted stripes down the 
inside, Lifted scarcely above the lovel of the ground, they contrast «uperbly with 
the crimson anemones and white narcissus of April and May, and when tho 
plant is need for an edging, produce an effect of unequalled richness. Gentia’na 
Sapona'ria (Bot. Mag. xxvi. 1039.) grows one or two feot high, and is remarkublo 
for ila heads of largo barrel-shaped corollas, closed at the mouth. Those of Gen- 
Ha'na septemida (xxx. 1229.) are greenish-brown externally, and very apt to 
imerense their lobes to six or seven. Gentia’na aveleplade’a (xxvii. 1074.) bas 
broad, amplexicanteot leaves, and long and narrow corollas; Gentia’na erini’ta, 
(xlvi, 2089.) tho tetramerous G. cilia'ta (xvii. 639.) and several others, are equally 
distinguished for the intensity of thelr blue, and frequently for their exquisite 
fimbriation. Gentia’na tu'tea, a tall-growing xposies with yellow flowers, supplies 
the yentia#root of pharmacy. G. viseo’sa (Bot, Mag, xlvil. 216.) is also yellow. 
flowered ; @. (nearna’ta (xiii, 1856.) has terminal clusters of light rose.coloured 
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bicasoms. Some of the lovely little gentinns of the Alps, the high pastures of 
which are strewod with their living lapistazuli, are cultivated in collections 
of Swiss plants, and are remarkable for the great size of the corolla, in connec. 
ton with miniature steme and leaves, 

Greenhouse species of Chéro'nia from the Cape of Good Hope, have long beon 
great favourites. Nearly all have pink flowers, often nearly an inch across, penta- 
merous, end in general character resembling those of the Blashwort, only thattho 
petals are not so neute, and are sometimes rounded. ‘The anthers, as in the 
Blushwort, are Jong and cylindrical, and twist themselves ino «piral scrolls after 
casting their pollen. One of the most beautiful is the Chiro'nia decuasa’ta (Bot, 
‘Mog, xix. 707.) Similar in habit, but with tetramerons flowers, is the very pretty 
Ophe'tia corymbo‘ea from Nopal (Ixxy. 4489.) The square-atemmod Ex’acums aro 
remarkable for their fine blue-purple flowers, ns in Bx’acum bi'color and Ex’acum 
Zeylan'icum, (Ixxi. 4202, Ixxiv. 4429.) the former with tetramerous, the latter 
with pentamerous, flowers. Lisian'thus Russellia‘nus (Ixy. 3626.) has blossoms 
of similar hue, but richer, and with a deep cestre, and nearly two inches across, 
while tho foliage Is like that of the Chore, Sebe'as are distinguished by the 
inflated calyx, and the same is the case with the superb Prepu’sa Hookeria‘na 
from the Organ Mountains (Ixvili, $900.) This last fe a traly wonderful plant. 
‘The leaves are narrow and somewhat tufted ; the flower-stems are ight-red, and 
support a panicle of four or five blossoms, which differ from all ordinary Gen. 
tianaces: in having their parts in sizes. The calyx is scarlet, the size of » largo 
acorn, greatly inflated, and with six prominent angles; the corolla is white, and 
protrudes but slightly, Of the remainder, none perhaps excel the Sabba’tias, 
‘These aro elogant North Am@rioan plants rosombling Chire/nias, as in 8. ealyco’sa, 
(Bot, Mag. xxxix. 1000.) and the strikingly beautiful Sadba'tia campes'tris, a 
tender annual from Texas, with rose and yellow flowers, After blooming, the 
anthers become revolute, Bus/toma silenefv'lia is a pretty annual with white 
flowers, from the Isle of Providence. Villar’sias from New Holland end tho 
‘Cape of Good Hope, are sometimes seen intermixed with exotic water-lilies, as 
Villar'sia sarmento'ea, (Bot. Mag. xxii. 1923.) and Villar‘sia exalta‘ta, (xvi. 
1020.) the flowors of which grow in cymes of 12—14. 


LXXXVI THE NUX-VOMICA FAMILY.—Logania‘cee. 

‘The 160 or 170 species of plants which share in the general structure 
of the Nux-vomica tree, correspond with it also in their very generally 
active and deleterious properties. Perhaps no family of similar extent 
includes 80 many that are poisonous, Fortunately they are almost all 
either tropical, or natives of countries much warmer than our own, @ 
few Australian and North American species being the only exceptions, 
so that British gardens hold scarcely a representative. Spigelia 
Miritan'dica, the long-celebrated “Carolina Pink-root," (Bot. Mag. iii. 
80.) bus large and beautiful red flowers which expand at the mouth 
into five yellow rays, and grow in loose terminal racemes, The leaves 
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fre opposite, ovate, and pointed. Although hardy, this plant is how- 
ever #0 very difficult to preserve, as to be extremely rare, and perhaps 
not now in England, Spige'lia Anthel'mia, another celebrated vermi- 
fage, of the West Indies, (Bot. Mag. 1. 2359.) is a tender annual, 
Lage’ nias ave small bushes with clusters of white flowers, natives of New 
South Wales. Fagra’a obova'ta (Ixxi. 4205.) is a fine East Indian tree. 
The characters which connect all these plants are much the same as 
those of the Gentiana’cee, with tho addition of another found in the 
Yery general presence of stipules that arc frequently interpetiolar. 
Were the ovary inferior, they would very closely approach the 
Oinchona' cece. 

Nux-vomica is the produce of an Indian species of Stryci‘nos, a 
tree with small greenish-white flowers, and beautiful orange-coloured 
and globular fruits, 2—3 inches in diameter, in which the seeds are 
embedded. These resemble flat gray buttons the size of a shilling; 
they are covered with fine down, and have a depression in the centre. 
Strychnos multiflo'ra probably furnishes the seeds called “ Ignatia,” or 
“St. Ignatius’ beans." StrycK’nos forif'era supplies the basis of the 


famous Wourali-poison of Guiana, 


LXXXVIL THE LILAC FAMILY.—Olea'cea, 

Trees and shrabs, the branches usually*@ichotomous, and ending 
abruptly in Inrge and conspicuous buds. Leaves opposite, either 
simple and undivided, and more or less oval or lanceolate, and pointed ; 
or guasi-pinnate, with few or many pairs of leaflets. That they are not 
really compound is shown in late summer by young leaves of the Ash, 
which have the upper lobes decurrent upon the petiole. Inflorescence 
in terminal or axillary racemes or panicles, the branches and pedicels 
opposite. Flowers tetramerous, small, but from their abundance gay, 
and often highly scented. Stamens usually two, sometimes three or 
four, usually concealed in the corolla, the lower part of which is 
tubular, and to the inner surfxoe of which theyadhere. Ovary solitary; 
fenit various, usually either a berry or a capsule. In the ash-tree the 
perinnth is undeveloped, a circumstance which at the first glance makos 
it seem quite out of place in a family which in every other instance is 
ponseasid of one, Under an artificial system of classification, so wide 
a difference would remove it elsewhere, and thus toa distance from ite 
real congeners ; but in the Natural System all single characters are 
subordinate to the mass of characters, and here we see the great 
excellence and superiority of this system. The ash-tree agrees with . 

2 
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the lilac, the olive, the privet, and every other member of the family, 
in all particulars except perianth, and the absence of this part reckons 
fs a mere exception to the general rule, that the family they compose 
has the customary floral coverings. Some species are prone to be in 
part unisexual. ‘The flowers are sometimes only two together. 


Leaf and Fruit of Ash-tres, 

The Oleaces: are natives chiefly of temperate latitudes, inclining 
towards the tropics, and number between one and two hundred species. 
Many useful plants occur among them. Timber is supplied by the 
nsh-tree ; olives and olive oil are yielded by the O'lca sati’va ; manna 
is the produce of different species of Or'nus and Frax'inus. 

‘Two species grow wild in Britain. 

1, A tall and extremely graceful tree, glabrons in every part, with smooth gray 
bark, and pinoate leaves, 8—12 inches long, and composed of 4—0 pairs 
of Jancoolate and serrated leaflets, and an odd one at the end, Flowers in 
loose and rather drooping panicles, of @ dark blackish-green colour, and 
appearing before the folinge, near the extremities of the previous yoar's 
twigs, Perianth absent; stamens two, the anthers large, oval, and reddish 
purple. Ovary solitary and attenuated. Fruit in large, loose, pendulous 
panicles; the carpels thin, flat, oblong, about an inch in length, light 
brown whan ripe, and with one or two seeds lying at the base. Individual 
Irees are often tnixexual, Common Asu-rinn. 

2. Aglabrous shrab, 3—0—10 foet high ; the leaves lanceolato, entire, pointed, 
dll green, sometimes variegated, occasionally in whorls of three, and 
often remaining over the winter. Flowers in pyramidal clustera of an inch 
or two in length; white, soon turning to reddish brown, and sweet-scented, 
‘Stamens 2—8, Fruits globalar and shining black berry, rather smaller 
‘than n pes, nauseous and bitter, and often it through the winter, 

pea, porsistent sug ks ; 
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HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1. Common Asu-raxe—Fraz'inus excel'sior. 
‘Woods, plantations, and hedgerows ; everywhere. FL March, April. 
¥. B, xxiv. 1002; Baxter, v. 382, 


Though it loves the neighbourhood of streams, the ash is not infrequently 
found growing upon the summits of ancient and ruined walls and towors, ach as 
thoseof castles and. monasteries, to which its winged seeds aro convoyed by the 
wind, like those of the xycamore, another troe often found on the topmost stone. 
work of dismantled buildings. When without loaves, it is immodiately distin. 
quished hy its abort, blunt, egg-abaped, and sooty-black buds, tbe twigs supporting 
which are usually flattened and channelled towards the extremity. In old trees, 
the lower branches, after drooping, curve upwards at the end. Every young part 
‘is exceedingly brittle, snapping like » fresh-pulled radish, and presenting, in this 
reupest, a remarkable contrast to tho willow, which is as tongh as a picoo of wire. 
Fow trees are baro of leaf for so long a part of their timo, the ash being one of 
tho late risers, soldoen grosn all over until June, and*losing its foliage with the 
first frost, which often brings down the whole at ono fall. Hence we rarely 
Behold in this beautiful treo those diversified tints which in most others make 
their appearance towanls October, Tho only change the leaves appear to undergo 
is to curl up ns if ecorched. The clusters of dry brown fraits, or “ ash-keys,’" 
femain on the upper branches until spring, and are highly characteristic, 

Many varieties are found in pleasure-grounds and arboretum, The most 
cuirions is ono with egg-shaped and undivided Jeaves 4—5 inches long, called by 
nurserymen Jraz’inus simplicifollia; the most beantifal. is tho “ weeping ash” 
‘or Fraz'inus pendula, so charming an ornament fer alawn. When tall and sym. 
motrical, the branches form a perfect vegetable tent. A sub-variety of this has the 
leaves variegated. Whon the ash is in perfect leaf, greenhouse plants may safoly 
be put out; ms soon as the leaves bogin to fall, it is a sign that the Ume is come 
for them to be taken in. Simple incidents connested with plants often thus 
identify themselves with changes of the soasons, and become monitors for us, 
No indications of tho best poriods for performing the varioua operations of 
hogticultare and of farming are so truthful as those furnished by the external 
phenomena of tho life of Trees. 


2. Common Prrver—Ligus'trum eulga're. 

Hedges; common as far north as Forfarshire, but doubtfully wild 

except in the southern counties. Fl. early summer. 
Curtis, 11.293; B. B. ix. 704; Baxter, ii. 119. 

‘The demure white flowers sppear pleotifully in June, and in favourable situa~ 
tlona are followed by beautiful clusters of black berries. The latter remain upon 
the bushes til! mid.winter, agreeably contrasting, in their jetty hue and fine polish, 
with the scarlet frnits of the bryony and the wild rove. ‘The panicle of flowors 
js corasionally found with the branches so much lengthened ns to give it a resom~ 
Hlance to the white variety of the Persian lilo, and the berries occasionally vary 


to yellow, and oven to white. No shrub is commoner in the fences of gardens. 
Ba 
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It would be diffioult to name » more popular flower than the common garden 
representative of the Olea'ces, Evuryone knows the Lilac-tree, ani everyone 
Aesires it as the first ornament of the shrubbery. The native country of this 
beautiful plant is not, as often supposed, exclusively Persia, thong the name 
Nilay, signifying “ Hower,” is » Persian one; it grows wild all along the rocky banks 
‘of the Danube, atteining the height of 20 fect, * Persian Lilac,” emphationlly 
so called, is a smaller species, with narrow loaves; it ia well adayied for fercing, 
‘and romarkable, when so treated, for its want of odour, though when growing in 
the open garden, nearly as fragrant a3 the common tree-lilac, The latter is the 
Syrin’ga vulga'rie; Persian Lilac is the Syrin’ga Persica. Whito-tlowered 
varicties of both species are very common, and of the Persian there is a variety 
with some of the leaves pinvatifid. Syrin’ga Josike’a (Bot, Mag. Lx. 3278) in 
distinguished by ita wrinkled leaves, white andernasth, and very much resembling 
those of tho Balsam-poplar, The oslyx, peduncles, and branches are covered with 
glandular pubescenee ; and the lowers, whioh come ont later than those of the 
otber Wlacs, bave a very long tube, and a very small limb to the oorella. The 
Olive-tree requires the greenhouse. his famous production of nature is abori- 
ginal to wostern Asia, whenco it appears to have spread, at a very carly period, 
to tho borders of the Mediterranean, The leaves are lanceolate, pointed, more ar 
Jess gray or hoary underneath, and evergreen; the branches are numerous, and 
the whole aspect of the plant being glaucous, it is not very unlike the Querous 
Plex, The height is usually about 25 feet; the flowers, which are white, grow in 
axillary racemes. No troe of stature no inconsiderable is oqually noted. for ite 
longerity. Therv are olive-trees at Terni which are believed to have existed since 
the days of Pliny, and it ts said that those in the garden of Gethsemane are still 
alive. ‘The wild form of the olive, onlled Ola Kurope’a, is to the cultivated, or 
‘Olea sati'va, what the crab is to the apple. O'lea fra’grans, (Bot. Mag. xxviii, 
1552.) » greenhouse shrab from Chins, is exteemed for the ploasant odour of its 
yellowish flowurs., Chéonan’thus Virgin’ica, or the * Fringe-treo,” rises to the 
Height of 10—Jo feet, clothing itself every season with handsome foliage like that 
of & Magnolia, the Ianiceolate and glabrous leaves being often 12 inches long by 6 or 
in width. Tho suow-white flowers are produced in panicled racemes ; the seg- 
‘ments of the corolla are long and lincar, and in the month of June make the treo 
geom ornamented with coplous masses of white fringe. Catesby, who gives 60 
many excellent figures of the trees of North America, includes it in his * Carolina” 
(i GS) The “Masns-tree” (Or'nus Europe’a) is a native of the South of 
Europe. Tho ordinary stature is 20—90 foot, but sometimes it grows to twice 
that height. The leaves resemble those of the Ash; the greanish-white Mowers 
come out previously to them, growing in terminal panicles, and having corollas 
with loeg and narrow petals, aod stamens with long filaments. Linnews con- 
sidered it n Frax’imus, calling it Fraz’inus Or'nus, under which name it is still 
‘often known by gardeners. Whatever was tho * manna” of the Helirews in tho 
dosort, that of the Or'nus must in no wise be confounded with it, The former 
‘wan suitable for food; tho latter is only available as medicine, Several trne 
species of Fraz/inns occur in plantations, expecially the Amerionn Ash, or Frax’inus 
America’na, known by ite lighter-coloured bark, and the paler groon of the Jenves, 
which are also whitish underneath, The Green Ash, or Fraz/imus juglandi//tia, 
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likewise from North America, is distinguished by the brilliant green of the young 
shoots, and by the leaves being of nearly the same colour upon both surfacos—a 
circumstanee rarely otsorved in trees, Phillyre’as aro ivaluable shrubs, from 
the fact of their being evergreen, und growing slowly and regularly upon avery 
side, 60 as to form, in a few years, denva round bushes of B—I6 feet in height. 
Prmedia and anguetifo'tia ave linenr-lanceolate leaves, nearly or quite entira ; 
those of P, latifo'lia are oval und serrated. The little grecnish-white and dian- 
drous flowers grow in «mall axillary clusters, and appear in May and June. Tho 
species, of which there are many varictios, are natives of southern Europe and 
‘western Avia, ‘The fruit is drupacoons, black and globular. Exotic Ligue’ ¢rums 
from China and Japan, appear occasionally, as Ligus'trum Japon'icum and the 
“Wax-troo” or Liguvtrum lu'cidum, (Bot. Mag. tii. 2565.) which rises 10—20 
foot high, and in autumn is covered with white blossoms. Forryth'ia viridis/elma, 
(Ixxvi, 4587.) from the north of China, is a beautiful decp-green bush, remarkable 
in ently spring for the multitnie of large and prominent buds diffused over tho 
preciding year’s shoots, and which cover them, before the loaves appear, with® 
turight yellow flowers almost as copiously ax happens in the mezereon. The leaves, 
when mature, aro oblong-lanceolato, and a little serrated towards the end; the 
branches ars square; the flowers grow in couples, and the petals are Jong and 
narrow. Fontane’sla phillyreoi’des bears a close general resemblance to common 
privet, but is evergreen, and strikingly different in having a rough and exfoliating 


bark. ‘I'he yollowish-white flowers grow in axillary racemes, 


LXXXVIII. THE NIGHTSHADE FAMILY,—Solana‘coa. 

‘One of the large and important families of botanical nature, com- 
mending itself to our attention alike by the beauty of its flowers and 
fruits, and by the powerful and often deadly quality of its secretions, 
Leaves altornate, destitute of stipules, but sometimes necompanied by 
‘a smaller leaf at the base; simple and undivided, or lobed, or irre- 
gularly pinnatifid. Flowers mostly regular, usually pentamerous, and 
genorally bell-shaped, or starlike, the petals plaited white in bud. 
Stamens inserted upon the corolla, and corresponding in number with 
{ts lobes, with which they are alternate. Ovary solitary, two-celled, or 
facompletely four-celled; style one; stigma simple, Fruit a berry; 
fomotimes a capsule: in either cate with many seeds. The calyx 
‘often remains until the fruit is ripe; and the peduncles sometimes 
spring from the internodes instead of the axils. Most of the spocios 
are herbaceous, or under-shrubby, but a few become soft-wooded trees. 
Sola’nums are often armed, both upon the stems and upon the leaves, 
with abundance of long sharp thorns that are often of a shining red 
eolour. The capsules and withered calyces often yield very beautiful 
skeletons, which may be obtained either by maceration, or by keeping 
‘on the alert for them during October and November, 
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Linnmus called these plants “Laridm,” from their frequently 
suspicious smell and appearance, which he regarded as indicative 
of the narcotics and terrible poisons so abundantly diffused among 
their species. Stramonium, Hyorcy‘amus, tobacco, belladonna, night- 
shade, meet here in deadly compact, with a long train of planta which, 
if not absolutely noxious, are most potent in their action upon the 
human frame. Henee the value of the family in medicine, which 
derives from the Solanacem some of its most energetic drugs. With 
the poisons are mingled, however, productions fit for food. The 
potato (though the extract from its leaves js a strong narcotic, ranking 


185, 

Bittor-sweot Nightshade, Deda uaek rere 
between belladonna and Conium) is inestimable in its farinaceous 
tubers; the tomato or love-apple, the fruits of the egg-plant, and of 
several others, are, when cooked, not only harmless but agreeable; 
pungency is at its maximum in Cayenne-pepper, prepared from the 
fruits of the capsicum, which are nlso the principal element of “ hot 
pickles.” The family is distributed all over the world, excepting the 
extremely cold parts, but ix chiefly seated in the tropics. 

Five species are accounted wild in Britain, but one of them is in- 
dubitably of foreign origin. A sixth is in course of naturalisation, 
and is here allowed the place accorded to colonists. 

A, Corolla 3—t inches long, trampet-shaped, tubular, white, 

yellow, Stamens standing apart from ons another, Leaves ovate and 
angular. Fruit a'ihorny capsule, the size of a walnut, opening into four 
Pieces, and containing a large central placenta. Seeds black. Stem 
branched, 2—9 foot high, 1, Tromy-arres. 
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B. Anthera of the five atamens forming a yellow cone, which occupies the 
centre of the blostont, Corolla fat and starlike, usually violet-coloured or 
white, the segments often alittle retlexed. Inflorescence in lateral corymnbs. 
Fruit a small coloured berry. 

‘A scrambling, under-shrubby plant, the stems often $—8 feet long. 
Leaves 1— inches long, oval and pointed, and many of them 
with two large lobes at the base. Flowers violet-blue, with two 
frees spots at the base of every segment; occasionally white or 
pink. erties ovoid, about the size of currants, crimson and 
bomi-trunslacent when ripe, and hanging in elegant clusters, 
which often remain after the leaves are withered. (Fig. 194.) 

2 Breren-swret Nrowremang, 

Stem herbaceous, 12—24 inches high. Leaves ovate. Flowers white. 
Berrios globular, black, occasionally green. 

3, Biack-raurren Nrowrsmape. 

C. Corolla nearly an inch long, tubular-bell-shapod, and of a dull brownish- 
purple colour. Root perennial, Stems annual, three foot high, branched 
and leafy. Leaves ovate, acute, glabrous and entire. Flowers solitary, 
axillary, and pondalous. Fruit a shining and violet-black berry, globular 
‘and tho size of a grape. (Big. 135.) 4. Deapey-xroumanane. 

D. Corolla about an inch broad, yellowish, dark in the centre, and msually 
laced with purple, Stems branchy, 1—$ feet high, Whole plant clazamy, 
and with a strong and disagreoable odour, Flowers in a dense terminal 
cluster, which is curved whilo in bud, and only two or three opening at once, 
Calyx persistent, much longer than the capsule when the latter has beeome 
rips, Dy this time the capsules form a spike 6—~20 inches long; they 
‘extend along tho stalk in two vertical rows, and are all turned to one sido, 
with eaves more or Jess copiously interspersed. The convex top of tho 
‘capsule comes off lke the lid of a box, and gives ogress to the very niitno- 
rous seeds, which resemble those of the poppy. 5. Hexname. 

B, A rambling shrub, with long slendor shoots, growing rapidly, and enpable of 
becoming 30—40 feet high, Suckers from the base innumerable. Leaves 
Ianceolate, noute, and glabrous, Flowers starlike, axillary, and purplish. 
Fruit on ovoid red berry, not unlike that of the Bitter-aweet Nightshade, 

6. Wiitow-teiven Lrennt. 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Tuonx-arrie—Datwra Stramo'nium, 

A native of the East Indies, now extensively naturalised in Europe, 
owing, it is believed, to the Gipsies, who used tho seeds medicinally, 
and carried it wherever they wandered. By reason of its beauty, both 
ns to flowers and large prickly eapsules, it is also a frequent inmate 
of the garden. From one source or another, it is frequently found in 
‘waste places, among vegetable rubbish, in potato-fields, on heaps of 
manure by the wayside, &e., but seldom in the same spot for more 
than one season. Fl. July. Annual. 

Curtis, 1.331; EB. B. xviii, 1288; Baxter, ii. 121. 
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6. Winnow-neavep Lyctom—Ly‘cium Bar'barum, 

A shrub long since introduced from southern Europe, now very 
common in gardens, and against house-fronts, especially suburban 
ones, and often called by the improper name of “tea-tree.” From 
cultivation it has slipped into the country, mingling in soveral places, 
with the aborigines in the hedges. Fl. May—July. 


‘Though the plants of this family are apt to be weedy, and few can be considered 
ormamental in their foliage, they are very often opulent in beauty of flowers. 
Many Sola‘wums are cultivated on this nccount—all known inemediotely by their 
starlike corollas, and the cone of yellow anthers in the centre. Sola‘num 
Jarminot des scrambles, in groenhouses, to the height of 10—12 feet, and produces 
great bunches of puro white fowers, with divaricated peduncles like those of the 
common Bittersweet; Sola'nun Balbis/éé and its varieties (Bot. Mag. lv. 2828.) have: 
‘the atoms and leates clothed with strong prickles, the blossoms reminding us of 
Ube potato.flower; Sota’num angula'tum, from Lima, bss large angular and thorny 
Jeaves, with purple veins and petioles, and if planted ont for the summer, makes 
& splondid appearance in the flower-borders; Sola'num pseudo.Cap’sicum and 
Sola’num Cepsicos'trum wre covered in winter with pretty orange-coloured or 
wearlot fruits, nearly the size of » cherry, and perfectly globular. ‘Tho fruits 
indeed of rany genera of this family, Sota’num included, aro fully ax ornamental 
8 the Sowers, and not seldom much more so. Foremostamong them are tho 
great ovoid and pendulous berries of the “egg-plant" or Melonge'na, so named 
from their,close resemblance to the egg of the domestic fowl. There are varieties 
of the egg-plant with yellow, with purple, and with scarlet fruit, and an eatablo 
‘ono is well known ax the “aubergine.” ‘The large red, yellow, white or greea 
fruits of tho Love-apple or Lycoper‘eicum aro equally familiar, at least in the 
Kitchen-garden, where the plant is generally trained against 0 wall, like a litte 
Peteb-tres, Capslourns in all their varietios, Chilies, Bird-popper, Cherry-pepper, 
0, are also to be rogarded as ornamental in regard to their fruits, though grown 
principally for their nlue as burning condiments, Phyra’lie edwtie and Peru- 
wia'ia (Bot. Mag. xxvii, 1008.) furnish berries fit for tarts, the odour being tbat 
of apples, and the tasto sweet yot agreeably acidulated. The former plant is 
commonly known as tho “Cape-gooseberry.* It grows 2—3 fort high, and is 
pubescent in orery part. The loaves are cordate; the flowers solitary and 
axillary, pale-yellow, with five dark spots in the oentre, like those of a Clatus; 
the calyx, ay tho fruit ripens, becomes very large, inflated, and of « dull yellowish 
colour, Tho inated and richly-colonred calyx of the Physa'liv Athehen’gt might 
be mistaken for fruit, nnd has procure’ for this beautiful denizen of the earliest 
Boglish gardens, tho still.current name of “winter-chérry.” While tho plant is 
fn bloam the sepals are small and green; by October they increase in size so 
much as to form a pyramidal cago for tho berry within, and assume a fino and 
permanent scarlot hue. 

‘Of Solanacer cultivated exolusively for their dowers, and not belonging to the 
typical genus, there ure mapy very #howy and very dissimilar forms. Petu'ndas 
take the first pince, especially when guasi-domble and with the petals striped, ag kn 
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tho varieties of P. wiota’cen, a native of Buenos Ayres, Datw'ras are remarkable 
for the prodigious nize of their corollas, which aro often six inches long, and 
generally white or purple, or with a mixture of these colours, as in D. fastuo’sa, 
which is dark on the outside, and satiny white within. Datu’ra Me‘tel (Rot. Mag. 
xxxy. M0.) is wholly white; Datura Tat'ule blue; Datura ceratocau'ton (Bot. 
‘Mag, bxi. 9962.) a Species from Cuba, is white with just a tinge of purple; 
Datwra chtoran'tha is yellow and fragrant—a circumstance in this family very 
nowsnal. Like the Petu'nia, thete splendid flowers often appear to bé “double,” 
but in reality they are no more than “hoso-in-hoso,” {.¢., a second corolla is 
developed, interior to the normal one, the stamens and pistil remaining porfect. 
Brugman'sias aro not inferior to thom. B. auaveotene (by gardeners often eallod 
Date'ra arbo'rea) hax # tubular calyx, four inches long, from whieh a great con- 
volvulus-like corolla is protruded, white within, pale yellow outside, and exhaling 
&@ powerfal odour. Soltan'drar keep equal paces with yellow ors, win the 
8. grandifio'ra, (Bot, Mag. xliv. 1874.) and with groon ones, as jn the viridifto'ra 
(lv. 1048.) In Sotan'idra gutta’ta the edges of the petals are most beautifully 
erisped. Tobacco (Nizotia’na Taba‘eum) is a frequent object of culture, This 
celebrated plant is distinguishable from all other Solanacem by its elliptical 
Toaves and upright fascicles of rather «mall pink flowers. Another species, the 
N. rus'tica, bas groen bloesoms, and in the N. noctiffo'ra (liv. 2789.) they are purple 
and white. Severel others of this genus are also grown for ornament. Ces'truma 
havo clusters of tabular flowers, about an inch in length, and with tho five lite 
Iobes reilexed. C. aulPanti’ecum, or the “ orange-coloured,” fs both common anit 
pretty. Habrotham’nus, in its different species, is aluo very ornamental in the 
greenbonse, hanging ont masses of funnel-shaped flowers somowhat like thove 
of the Cestrums. H. fascioula’ris (Ixxi. 4143.) is « fine climber with blossoms of 
‘crimson puce-colour. Nierewher’gias aro plossing little plants for pots and 
flower-borders. Scopo'lia Carnio‘lica (Bot, Mag, xxvill. 1120.) is a valuable spring. 
flower. Tho famous “mandrake” of tho middle ages is the Mendrag'ora 
‘cernal'is, a rare plant with the habit of a primrose, and white blossoms, Ramon'da 
th purple Sowers, 
blao-flowered annual with inflated und per- 
siatent calyx. Henbanes, in a few species, shrabby Lyeiums, and the universay 
potato, or Sola'num tubero/sum, nearly complete the list. 


LXXXIX. THE CONVOLVULUS FAMILY.—Convolonia'cea, 

With the exception of a fow erect bushes, these are all elegant 
herbaceous plants, generally either training or twining, in which latter 
case their slender string-like stems often reach many yards in length, 
Leaves alternate, simple, usually undivided, and then often beautifully 
heart-shaped; oocasionally fan-lobed or pinnatifid; always without 
stipules, and generally upon long petioles. Flowers either terminal or 
axillary ; solitary or in little clusters; the corolla usually large, regular, 
formed of five petals united into an exquisite bell, in shape like the 
month of a trumpet, and plaited or spirally twisted before expansion ; 
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in colour white, pink, azure, crimson, or purple, and sometimes richly 
striped at the line of junction of the component petals, Calyx of five 
sepals, which are remarkably imbricated, and often very unequal.— 
Stamens five, on long filaments, inserted in the base of the corolla. 
Ovary solitary; style very long; stigma 2-lobed. Fruit a 1—4-celled. 
membranous capsule, with extremely thin partitions, and containing 
butfew seeds, which are large, and with leafyand doubled-up cotyledons. 


Fig. 197. 
Flower of Convelvalas. 

‘Few flowers aro more transient than those of the Convolvulacew. 
They often open at daybreak or earlier, attain perfection by sunrise, 
and wither before noon, unless the sky be overcast. Hence they have 
received the name of “ morning- glories." The pollen is often spheri- 
eal, and covered with spinous points, like that of the mallow. 

The Conyolvulaces are abundant in all parts of the tropics, but 
rare in colder regions, and at the extreme north are entirely unknown. 
‘The number of species is between six and seven hundred, The roots 
abound for the most part with an acrid milky juice, containing a 
peculiar resin, the action of which is strongly purgative, as instanced 
in seammony and jalap. In a few kinds the purgative resin is hardly 
present, and then the large tubers are often remarkable for their sweet 
and starchy contents, as in the common “ sweot-potato”’ or “ batatas,” 
#0 important an article of food in tropical countries. Very many are 
annuals; others, although their flowers possess great beauty, are 
rendered obnoxious weeds by the length and strength of their creeping 
roots. 

‘Three species grow wild in Britain. 
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1. Stem twining to the length of many feet over hedges and bushes. Loaves 
arromshaped, the lobes at the base abrupt, as if the points had been eut 
off; flowers solitary and axillary, on square peduncles, with a pair of lange 
heart-shaped and leaf-like bracts immediately benuath the calyx; corolla 

ure white, Kometimes tinged with pink, 2. inches scross nt the rim. 
bs . Peni dante Hance anNaan, 

2, Stoms rarely more than two feet long, trailing upon the ground, or, if support 
be as band, slightly climbing, Leaves ovate arrow-shaped, the lobes at the 
base pointed; flowers axillary, usually in pairs, with two or threo «mall 
‘bracts at « distance from the calyx; corolla pink, or pinkishwhite, often 
with darker plaits, an inch or a little more in diameter, fragrant, very 
protty, and opening only in sunshine. Smarr. Fraep Bexowen, 

8, Stems procpmbent, !—2 foat long, often almost buried in the sand. Leaves 
small, thick, bronily ronnded or kidney-shaped, with broad, rounded, or 
‘angular lobes at the baso, and on Jong petioles. Peduncles ono-flowered, 
and bearing two large bracts. Corolla large, purplish or rose-coloured, 
with pale yellow plait, expanding only in sunshine, and of very brief 
duration. Poxrie Sea Convorvurrs, 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Great Hever Bixpween—Coneol’eulus sepium, 
Hedges in moist ground; common everywhere, except in Scotland, 


where it is local. FL. July—October. 
Curtis, i. 19; EB. B. ¥, 318. 

In the wild convolvalus we have another example of great beauty of form 
combined with habits that make the plant « pernicious wood. The flowers are of 
the cbnstest white, and among the largest nnd handsomest of our native Flora; 
‘but when once the plant has established itself in hedge, or among bushes ina 
gunden, every year it twins its strangling roots and stems closer and closer, the 
‘tanss of foliage becoming 80 dense as quite to conceal what is underoath, and by 
degrees to smother und destroy it, ‘To eradicate the plant is almost impossible, 
without at the same time uprooting its viclim. ‘The lance white bells, as they 
hang upon the hedges in dewy autumn mornings, are strikingly beautiful. The 
reader of Virgil will remember them as the shepherd's “ alba ligustra ;* and no 
doubt it was to the same plant that Galatea wax compared by Acis— 

Candidior sewn folio, Galatea, ligustri, 
AegTaRSe he Ga the pele of mor Biren; yee When te Serwey meslit—Dvi8, 

A variety oorars sometimes in which the corolla is tinged or striped with rose- 
colour, and another exists with the flowers doubic, The former is figured in 
Bot, Mag, xix. 792, 

2. Smart Prep Brypwexn—Convol'rulue arcen'sis, 

Dry waysides, among short grass, upon railway-slopes, and in dry 
fields; sometimes clambering into the hedges, and found even upon 
heaps of stones by roadsides ; very common, except in Scotland, where 
like the preceding, it is local, FI. June—. 

Curtis, 4.85; E. B. vy. $12. 
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‘An oxtromely gay and lively little plant, on fine sunny days often covering largo 
‘surfaces with its open belly, und imparting an eir of hilarity to the driest and 
most uninteresting pleces. J 

3. Porte Sa Coxvoryerus—Convol'vulus Soldanel'la. 

Sand and sandhills upon the sea-coast, often balf-lost among their 
Speary grasses ; common as far as the south of Scotland. West const 
of Arran, plentiful. Between Penzance and Marazion, in the greatest 


abundance, Fl. June—August. 
E.B. ¥, 31d, 


‘The hardy garden Convolvalaces: are almost limited to those two popular and 
lovely flowers, the “Conyolvulus major" and the “Convolvulus minor." The 
former, botanically Pharbi’tis purpurea, is a vative probably of tropical America, 
‘and the most besutiful hardy twiner in cultivation. Its magnificent bells present 
every possible shade of crimson and purple, the latter unequalled in depth and 
Fichness, and sometimes vary to puro white, Like many other tropical annuals, 
they delay their appearance till the close of summer, and almost exhaust the 
somer'a patience, but then make amends in their profasion. Opening by day- 
break, or even earlier, the flowers last only till the sun is in the mid-heavens ; 
‘Dat every morning there comes out a renewed supply, aud so it continues, in 
Teniont #oasons, till beyond October, by which time the plant ix hung all over 
‘with clusters of capsules, as fecund in ita age as in middle life it was superb, The 
Jeaf is of the most clogant and symmotrical heart-shape in nature. (Fig. 16.) 
‘Whe “Gonvolvains minor,” botanically ©, tricolor, is a native of the south of 
Europe, avd takes its name from the threefold mixtare of colours in the corolla, 
whieh is white at the base, yellow in the middle, and azure at tho upper or 
expaniled part. Tho fecundity of this species is equal to that of the “ major.” 
‘The stems grow upright, and manifest not the slightest tendency to twine; the 
Joaves are oblong and sessile; and tho flowers are sometimes quite white, Convot’- 
ulus or Calyste'gia pubes'cens (Bot. Reg. N.S. ix. 49.) has double flowers of a 
Light rose-colour, but does not seem likely to come into general cultivation, 

In hothouses and conservatories (for pillars and trellis-work in which thes 
plants are inestimable) there is nothing more superb than a well-grown PharDi'tis 
Learii, (Bot. Mag. xviii, 1928.) A plant in a conservatory at Whalley Range, 
‘Abar Manchester, produced, in 1801, two or three hundred fresh blossoms avery 
‘morning continsously for a space of time sufficient to give a total of 25,000 before 
Christmas, coonmencing in the middle of July, and during that period put forth 
shoots sod ranmers to the length, in all, of fully two miles, The flowers of this 
marvellous plant are of o brilliant roddish-purple colour, and three inches in 
diameter at the margin, Otber beantiful indoor species are the sky-blue Jpomera 
Hit ani Ipome’a rubro-cceru'tea, (Bot. Mag. vi. 188, Lxi, $207.) and the crimson 
Tpome’a Horsfar tii (txi. 8915.) The leaves of the former are cordate, the peduncles 
2-9 flowered, and the corollas often fully four inches across ; the Horyfa?tit has 

eaves, and panicles of sometimes not less than 40 flowers, which appear 
fe tho depth of winter, Tho exterior of the corolla and the dark-hued and close. 
‘iting calyx shine as if they bad been varnished. Ipome*a limba’ta hus violot- 
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‘leo flowers with white margins, <rgyrei’a or Letto'mia splen’dens (Bot. Mag. 
‘Udi, 2628.) is valuable alike for its crimson flowers and the beautiful silvery silki- 
niess Of its large ovate leaves. ‘Tho scarlet-lowerod Quamo‘etit vulga'ris (Bot. 
Mag. vii. 244.) is ono of the spoctes remarkable for pectinate loaves, Shute'ria 
bicolor from the Kast Indies, the blue Jacquemon'tia entan'tha, (Bot, Mug, xlvil, 
2161.) different species of Dine’tus and Pora’na, and many others of the genera that 
‘have been named, illustrate the magnificence, albeit so fleeting, of this favoured 


noe. 

‘The Jalap-plant, it whould bo added, is not, ax ofan supposed, the Consol ouliue 
Tala'pa, (Bot. Mag. xxxviii. 1572.) which is worthy of esteem only for its flowers, 
bat Ezogo'nlum pur'ga, (Bot. Reg, N.S. x, 49.) It is further interesting to 
observe that the convolvalascous struétare and foliage are most curiously est. 
bined with the incuryed inflorescence of the Borage Family, in a Mexican plant 
called Mt'na loba'ta. (Bot. Reg, N. 8, v. 24.) 


XC. THE WAX-FLOWER FAMILY.—Abolepiada'cee. 

A large and very singular family of plants, consisting partly of 
leafless succulents of the Cactus type, and partly of slender and 
twining evergreen shrubs. ‘They are nearly always milky-juiced ; the 
leaves, when present, are entire and usually opposite, and the flowers, 
in the shrubby species, mostly umbellate, the umbels arising from 
between the petioles. The sepals, petals, and stamens are five each, 
and nowhere in nature is the blossom more markedly, and, for the 
chief part, more elegantly pentamerous. The especial character of 
the family is the agglutination of the with the stigma. These 
parts are not merely in close contact, actually consolidated into a 
single body, the centre of which is oceupied by the broad and disk-like 
stigma, the grains of pollen cohering in the shape of waxy bodies, 
attached finally to the five corners of the stigma, and adhering to it by 
the intervention of peculiar glands. The ovaries grow in couples, and 
ripen into follicles, with numerous seeds, which are almost always 
crested with long white hairs. 

‘The principal part of the succulent species belong to the southern- 
most part of Africa, where they cover the plains and other dry and 
sterile places with their eccentric shapes. The fhmily abounds also in 
tropical India and New Holland, and in the equinoctial parts of 
America, a few herbaceous representatives alone appearing in Europe. 
Poisonous species occur very frequently among them, but-a few kinds 
are esculent, and many are of the highest beauty in regard to their 
flowers, In some respects the latter resemble the flowers of Night- 
shades, and more particularly, those of the Apocyna'cem, from which | 
family the present is technically distinguished only by the peculiarity 
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“of the reproductive organs; the habit, the properties, and the geogra- 


phical distribution being much the same in both. 

Being altogethor foreign, and mostly tropical, the family is little 
known in British gardens, though numerous species celebrated cither 
for their oddity or for their extreme beauty, are tolerably common in 
‘conservatories. The “ Wax-flowers’’ are almost universal, especially 
‘the Old-fashioned Hoya carno'sa, a plant with semi-twining stems 6—8 
fect in length ; oval, pointed, and leathery leaves 2—3 inches long; and 
profusion of drooping and sessile umbels of whitish-pink and furry- 
petaled flowers, each with a hard and shining star in the centre, 
moulded, to appearance, out of the finest porcelain, and a gem of 
translucent honey depending from it like a drop of dew. The 
unopened buds of the Hoya, thick, flat, and glossy, present the 
‘most accurate pentagons in floral nature, Hoga del'la and Hoya 
Pazxto'ni are also great favourites. The umbels of the former contain 
exactly seven flowers, and droop in such a way as to exhibit only their 
snow-white under-surfaces,  Cyrfoce'raa reflex'a (Bot. Mag, Ixxv. 4518.) 
has large pendulous umbels of yellowish flowers with linear petals, 
which, as well as the long rays of the central star, bend backwards 
like the points of a 5-barbed arrow. Stephano'tie floribun'da, the 
Madagascar Chaplet-flower, (Ixx. 4058.) has large umbels of white 
and long-tubed flowers, the odour of which wafts out when the hot- 
house door is opened. Various species of Gomphocar’pus and Ascle(piae, 
‘with lanceolate leaves, and umbels of long-pedicelled white flowers; 
the Dictyan'thus campanula'tus from Brazil; the fragrant Pergula'ria 
of the East Indies; (Bot. Mag. xx. 755.) the wax-fountain, or Cerope'yia, 
fn many species, from the same country ; and the Schuber'tia grareolens, 
Dy some called Physian’thus auricomus, (Ixviii. 3891.) further represent, 
but ench in a different way, the singular structure and the strange 
beauty of this wonderful group, The star-fish flowers, which are 
species of Stapelia (Bot. Mag. xv. 536, xvi. 585, xix. 724, xx. 786, 
xi. 1676, xliii, 1839, &c.) have angular stems and branchos like those 
of some kinds of cactus, but covered with scaly protuberances instead 
‘of spines, and pentamerous corollas that are usually large in propértion 
to the plant, being 2—4 inches across, and often hairy. The latter are 
often quaintly variegated with dull colours, but of unpleasing aspect 
and odour, and, as the name denotes, not unlike star-fishes of the 
Uraster kind, both in their symmetry and in the shape and breadth of 
the five great petals, each of which presents the figure of an isosceles 
triangle, Marsdé‘nias (Ix. 5289, Ixxiii, 4299.) bave fragrant white or 
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yellowish blossoms; the handsome clusters of the Calot'ropis and the 
‘AstepNanus are white and purple. Philiber'tia grandjfo'ra (Ixiv. 3618.) 
hans stems not thicker than a crow-quill, twining 6—8 feet high, and 
interpetiolar umbels of S—5 yellowish flowers freckled with red. 

Out of doors the most popular is the Periplo'ca Gra’ea, (Bot. Mag. 
xlix. 2289.) a luxuriant, semi-twining shrub, with innumerable pliant 
shoots, which adapt it excellently for arbours and porticos. Inautumm 
its bright and glossy foliage mingles admirably with the erimson 
arras of the Virginian-creeper. The leaves are ovate-lanceolate, 
pointed, 8—4 inches long, and deciduous; the little star-like flowers 
‘are green upon the outside, brownish and with a remarkably velvety 
surface within. Cynanch'ws are inconspicuous harbaccous plants and 
low shrubs of twining habit, usually with white or greenish flowers, 
as Cynanchum Vineetox'iown and Cynanchum wi'grum. (Bot. Mag. 1. 
2390.) Ascle‘pias ni'cca and varieg’ta (xxix, 1181, 1182.) are rare 
specits with beautiful umbels of white or pinkish flowers; those of the 
former drooping like the Virginian-cowslip; those of the latter densely 
sessile. The celebrated Canadian silk-weed is the Aselepias Cornwti 
or Syria‘ea. 5 


XCI. THE DODDER FAMILY.—Cuscuta'cee, 

Like the Monot'ropa and the Orobancha'cem, the dodders are parasites. 
‘They differ, however, from both, in several important particulars. The 
stems are as fine as thread, and very much branched, and twine round 
the plants to which they attach themselves in a tangled mass, so as 
often almost to conceal them. They are annuals, commencing life in 
the carth, where the seeds vegetate, and whence they climb on to the 
objects of their attack, attaching themselvea by minute tubercles to 
the surface of the stalks. As soon as they have secured a firm hold, 
they relinquish their connection with the soil, and steal their suste- 
nance wholly from the victim. The plants selected for attack are 
heath, farze, thyme, nettles, thistles, flax, clover, &c.: to the latter, 
when sown as crops, they are exceedingly injurious, In colour, like 
other parasites, they are of a pale greenish-yellow, often turning to a 
lively red, which they retain till after blooming, when they become 
brown, aud shortly afterwards disappear. The flowers are small, 
regular, usually pentamerous, sometimes 4-cleft, pale flesh or yellowish- 
rose colour, wax-like, and clustered in compact, nearly globular, lateral 
heads, the size of a large pea Stamens 4 or 5; ovary solitary ; styles 
two. Capsule globular, with two cells and four seeds. Embryo ! 
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destitute of cotyledons, and consisting only of a little spiral body, 
No leaves are produced at any time, nor even rudiments of leaves, 

Dodders are found in the temperate countries of both hemispheres, 
and though in some cases no more than singular weeds, when upon 
farm-land they are often destructive pests. Some of the species are 
suitable for cultivation, at all events in greenhouses, where the phe- 
nomena of their life can be observed while their predatory tendencies 
can becheeked. Such are Cus‘euta Chilen'sis and Cus'outa Epith'ymum, 
which flower freely, and are very pretty. 

Four or five are accounted British, 

1. Coreila with 4—5 pointed and spreading lobes, and a short tube containing 
8 many scales, which are prominont, and nearly close it. Plant much 
‘branched and entangled. Style protrading. 

‘Clusters of flowers sesailo, Perisnth usually tetramerous. Stigmas 
acute. 1, Cosmox Dovpex, 
Flowers on pedicels, Perianth usually 5-cleft. fe capitate, 


4. Locenx Donpxa, 
2. Corolla with short and broad lobes, the scales in the throat inconspicuous 


and appressed. Style enclosed. 

Calyx nearly or quite as long ns the tubs of the corolla; the tube 
globular while young, and permanently 40, Plant greenish yellows 
Stem nearly simple. Flowers only about five in a head, and much 
more fleshy than in the other species. 2. Frax Doppmn. 

Calyx much shorter than the tube of the corolla; the tube becoming 
globular only as the capsule ripens, Plant red, twining to the 
height of 2—3 feet. 3, Gaear Doppra. 

HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1. Commox Doppen—Cus‘cula Epith'ymum. 

Parasitic upon furze, heath, thyme, clover, and other plants of 
similar habit, when growing in dry and sunny places. Not rare in 
England and southern Scotland. FI, July, August. Annual. 

E. Bi, 55 (es Ousteuta Europea, erroneously.) 

When the sepals ars lanceolate and mppressed, this plant ix the Cusouta 
‘Trifo'lit of E. B, Supp. iii, 9803, 

2, Frax Doppen—Ous'eula Epili’num. 

Parasitic upon flax, and no doubt introduced with the seed sown 
for the crop. In 1857, a field of flax at Worsley, near Manchester, 
contained many hundreds of individuals. FI. July, August, Annual. 

E. B, Supp. iii. 2850, 


8. Grear Doppex—Cus'cuta Europa’a. 
Parasitic upon fern, thistles, nettles, heath, clover, brambles, and 
ry many other plants; bat rather rare. Fl. July, August. Annual. 
Curtis, iii, 460 ; EB. B, vi. 374, 


mu 
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4. Lucens Doppxr—Cws'cuta Hassi‘aca. 

‘This plant (which may prove to be only a variety of the Great 
Dodder) has been introduced with the seeds of lucern, and though not 
yot established in England, is quite likely to become #0. Fl. August, 
September. Annual. 


XCI. THE PRIMROSE FAMILY.—Primula'cea, 

Herbaceous plants, seldom more than 6—18 inches high. Leaves 
simple, oval or lanceolate (in a few aquatic species pinnatifid) ; often 
in radical tufts; and either serrate or entire. Flowers on radical and 
solitary peduncles; in umbels on radical scapes; in panicles ; or solitary 
or racemose in the nxilsof the leaves. Sepals five, usually combined for at 
‘least half their length. Petals five, uniform, more or less united, often 
so for half their length, the upper portion then spreading horizontally, 
orevenreflexed, Stamens five, opposite the petals and attached to them. 
Stigma simple and usually capitate. Ovary solitary and one-celled.— 
Fruit a many-seeded capsule, with a free central placenta, which is often 
thick and globular. Seeds often shagreened upon the surface. 

Several curious exceptions occur. In Centunc’ulus the flowers are 
tetramerous; in Samio‘lus the ovary is partially inferior; in Trienta'lis 
the parts of the flower and the stamens are usually seven ; in Hotto'nia 
and the Tufted Loose-strife they vary from five to eight; and in Glaux 
the corolla is absent and the stamens are hypogynous. But all have the 
peculiar ovary and placenta, and the stamens opposite the petals, In 
this last character lies the emphatic distinction between the Primulacess 
and the other herbaceous families that have regular flowers, with the 
petals adherent, and the stamens seated on the corolla, In all those 
other families (tho Gentiana’cea, the Hydrophylla’cee, &e.) the stamens, 
instead of being opposite the petals are alternate with them. The 
character requires some care in observation, especially where the petals 
are scarcely united, and the stamens stand upright in the centre of the 
flower, as happens in the genus Lysima'chia. 

‘The pretty and varied plants which constitute the Primrose family 
are plentiful in the northern and colder parts of the globe, growing in 
woods, meadows, pastures, by river and stream-sides, and on mountains, 
even to the snow-line. Their bright, unassuming, and often fragrant 
flowers are among the earliest harbingers of spring, and none are 80 
generally known and admired. The primrose and cowslip in the fields, 
the polyanthus and auricula in the garden, never wear out their wel- 
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come or the florist’s interest. Nature may be sought in vain for a 
flower more delicate than the Trienta’tis, or for a plant more brilliantly 
jewelled than the common pimperncl. 


Primrose (Primula vulya'ris.) 
About 200 species are known, seventeen growing wild in Britain 


‘Stxms ax rortaon sunxnzony rs water. Leaves pectinate, Flower-stalk rising 
to tho height of 12—16 inches above the surfaco, erect, rolitary, leafless, and 
terminating in a raceme of $—7 rather distant whorls of handsome palo. 
purple blossoms, nearly tho size of a primrose, and in the centre enffused 
with deep yellow. Petals and stamens 6—8. 1, Waren-rearexavom, 

Ma 
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B. 
Growmo OM Dar tax, or, if in wet places, SoT SUBNEROED ix WATER. Leaves 
undivided. 
I. Flowers totramerous, minute, pink, and solitary. Stems 1—2 inches high; 
leaves alternate, ovate, longer than the flowers. 2 Cuarrwexp, 
IL, Parts of the flower usually in floes. 
* Leaves all radical, or apparently so. 

Lobes of the corolta reftexed—i. ¢., bent backwards from the rim of the 
tnbe, #0 as to completely conceal the calyx. Root-stock consisting 
of a semi-globular and flattened tuber, }—2 inches across, according 
to age. Leaves from the crown of the tuber, numerous, cordate, 
and pointed; the petioles 3—4 inches long. Poduncles from tho 
‘same point, rather longer than the petioles, numerous, and bearing 
‘each # solitary and pendulous white or rose-coloured flower, which 
ig often fragrant, and with the mouth remarkably ciroular. 

1d, Ivy-rzavep Crcraxen, 

Corolla usually yellow, “ primrose-colour" or lilac, and consisting of along 
straight tubs, with five spreading or incurred lobes, which render 
the expanded part flat or concave. Sepals united for nearly their 
whole length. Anthers sessile. Capsule creet, opening by ten little 
tooth. 

+ Loaves 8—0 inches long, light-green, puckered, broad and 
rounded at the end. Root-stock beset with thick reddish 
scales, which are the stumps of former leaves. 

Flowers on peduncles about #rds as long as the loaves, 
‘and apparently radical and solitary, but in reality 
forming sessile umbels. Leaves oblong-ovate, 
taporing into petioles. Lobes of the corolla flat, 
Flowers sometimes dull red. 0, Parmnose, 

Flowers in umbels upon erect radical bas whieh 
are usually 3—9 inches high. 

Tabaa| of! Ubw’Goeelia falco nearly ea; ad 
flower resembling that of a primross.— 
Pedioals mostly ereot ; the flowers look- 
ing fn all directions, fragrant, and usually 
pale, Comuox Oxzar (p. 853.) 

Lobes of the corolla concave, Pedicels mostly 
half-pendulous, and hanging mostly on 
‘one side, Leaves oblong-ovate, but ab- 
ruptly contracted in the middle. Flowers 
fragrant; sometimes dull red. Calyx 
bell-shaped. 10. Cowsrar. 

Lobes of the corolla concave, Pedioels and 

much as in the preceding. No 
border to the orifice of the tube, 
Calyx tubular. Flowers acentless, 
11, Baxormmuy Ox. 
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(Gnowrxe ox par rann, or, if in wet places, Yor sunMxnoxD tx WATER. Leavos 
undivided. Parts of the flowers usually in fives, Leaves all radical.) 


++ Lenves 1—2 inches long, in no degree puckered, glabrous upon the 
upper surface, and on the under one usually oovered with whitieh 
meal, Flowers in s compact umbel upon the summit of a radical 
scapo which rises considerably above the leaves. Corclla pale bine 
of purplish rose-colour, with a yellow centre; occasionally white; the 
lobes narrow and deeply notched. 
Ovary brondly-obovoid ; stigma capitate, Scape 3—6 inches 
high; when in fruit often 12-—15 inches high. 
12, Binn's-eve Parva. 
‘Ovury globose ; stigma with five points, 
resembling thatof an auricula. Plant not half the size of 
the preceding, but stouter, 18, Hiontaxp Paoruns. 
‘** Stem more or loss leafy, 

‘Leaves 3—6, clustered in an irregular whorl or tuft upom the summit 
of « slender, erect, and simple stem 3—O inches high ; the smaller 
ones obovate, the larger ones lanovolate and two inches long.— 
Flowers from the bosom of the tuft of leaves, white with « yellow 
ring, or oceaxionally pale pink, starlike and vory delicate, the pedicels 
hairlike, and about an inch in length. Potala and stamens 5—9, 
usnally seven, 15, Tanextans, 

Leaves numerous and dispersed over the plant, 

1. Leaves alternate, obovate or roundish, and many of them 

radical. 

‘Stems 3—24 inches high, more or less branched, according 

to stature, the branches terminating in little umbellate 

clusters of insignificant white flowers, the pedicels of 

which are rather long. As the flowering proceeds, the 

clusters elongate into racemes, Uke those of the Shep- 
berd's-purse, 10, Samonus. 

2, Leaves mostly opposite, occasionally whorled. Flowers yellow. 

a, Stems erect, 

Flowers usuallyin large, terminal, lenfy panicles, sometiznes 
axillary and nearly solitary. Stems 2—9 feet high, 
branched at the upper part. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, 

i whorls of 3—5. Potals broad, always 5, 
oppoai, orn Sgance PreiaiDat. LOOne-seEe. 

Flowers in axillary racemes, which are shorter than the 
Tnnceolate leaves. Stems simple, 1—2 feet high, Parts 
of the flower 5—8. Petals narrow, pale, and spotted 
with orange. 8, Turrep Loose-srnire, 

& Stems traiting and rooting. Leaves ovnte or oval. 

Colyx-segments ovate. Peduncles shorter than the leaves. 
Stons 1—2 fect long. 

7. Common Tmatzxa Loosn-sraire, 

Calyx-sogments linear. Peduncles longor than the loaves. 
Stems 6—12 inches long. Flowers like those of pim- 
pornel. 0. Lirrez Srivas Loose-sraire. 
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(Gnowrno ow Day Laxn, or, if in wot places, wor suawERoRD mx WATER. Leaves 
undivided. Parts of the flower in fives, Stem leafy.) 


&. Leaves mostly opposite, occasionally in whorls of 3—4; the flowers 
not yellow. 


Flowers consisting of a pinkish ealyx only, numerous, and sea- 
sile among the small, ovate or oblong and abundant leaves. 
Pient much branched, 3—6 inches bigh, and often suc- 
culest. 17. Graux, 

Flowers with both calyx and corolla. 

Leaves oblong, sessile, pointed, Sterns 6—12 inches long. 
Flowers usually scarlet, sometimes bine, occasionally 
salmon-colour or white. 3, Common Pomenwet. 

Leaves minute, nesrly ciroular, petiolate, Branches 2—4 
inches long. Flowers rose-colour, with darker veins, 
‘somotimes very palo. 4. Boo Parrzarst. 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1. Wareu-rrarmerrotr—Hotto'nia palustris. 
Ponds, lakes, reservoirs, little bays of slow rivers, and places such 
as water-lilies love to grow in. Not uncommon in the middle and east 


of England. Rare in the west and in Ireland, and in Scotland not met 
with, except where planted for ornament, Fl, May, June. 
Curtis, i111; E, B. vi. 364; Baxter, vi. 421. 

One of the prettiest water-plants this country produces, and excellent for the 
aquarium, in which the light-green and finely poctinatod leaves show to perfection. 
In the full-grown state, or when the plant ia in blossom, thoy resemble the bones 
of a fish, such as the sole, consisting of a central stalk, and numerous parallel 
divisions 08 either side, 

2. Cxarrwxen—Oentunc'ulus minimus, 

Dry, sandy, and gravelly moors; rather rare, though widely scat- 
tered. FL June, July. Annual. 

E. B, vill, $31; Baxter, iv. 200. 


3. Commox Prerxenst—Anagal'lis arcen'sis. 

Dry fields, by waysides, among the stubble after the corn has been 
cut, and in kitchen-gardens, as a weed; common everywhere, Fl, 
Jane—October, Annual. 

Ourtis, 1 12; EB. B. viii. £20; Baxter, 1. 20. 

At tho base of every petal is n purple velvety spot, adding greatly to the bril- 
Hanoy of this rich little Gower, yarioties of which ocour of a salmon-colour, pale 
flesh-colour, pure white, nnd gentinnella-blue, but all, excoptthe last, very sparingly, 
‘Tho bine varioty is by some esteemed a species, and called Anagat'lis carwlea— 
(Curtis, iv. 592;-E. B. xxvi, 1623.) The hairs upon the stamens consist of @ 
string of globular cells, gradually diminishing in size towards the extremity, and 
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resembling tho beads of a necklace. In the binocular microscope, viewed with a 
rather low power, thoy prosent an extremely pretty appearance, 

‘The structure of the capsule doserves close examination. In form it is per- 
feotly spherical; in substance thin and pellucid; and the lower part is protected 
by the permanent calyx. If gently compressed, when nearly ripe, between the 
Ginger and thamb, it splits horizontally along its equator, the upper balf falling 
off as a concave lid, while the lowor one remains as alittle cup, holding a green 
and tesselated globe, which is composed of the placenta and seeds, the latter 
rendered hexagonal by the reciprocal and lateral pressure. As soon as the capsule 
Iw ripe, and dried by the heat of the sun, the lid separates of its own accord, and 
‘the seeds aro emptied out of the eup, which by this time is inverted, through the 


curving of tho peduncle. ‘Tho shape of the lid, which is itnolf a cup and porfeot 
hemisphere, might have satisfied even Helen in the immortal fable, 

{Tho sensitivencas of the blossoms to atmospheric changes is well known, and 
is celebrated in the rustic name of “ Shepherds’ weather-glass." 

4. Boo Prureener—Anagal'lis tenel'la. 

Heaths and moors, where wet, and the grass is short and scanty; on 
banks, in boggy ground, where little springs of water ooze out, and 
along the borders of streamlets, among moss, especially near the sea. 
Common, but chiefly in the north and west. Fi. July—September. 

Curtis, i. 160; E. B. viii. 590, 

‘The capsulo and the hairs upon the stamena resemble those of the arven'sis, 
‘nd form part of the characteristics of the genus. Here, however, the bairs aro 
80 Humorous as to rendor tho Slaments woolly, The folinge is seen in perfection 
towards October, 

6, Gneat Prnaxrpar Loose-srarrz—Lysima'chia vulgaris. 

Banks of rivers, especially where shaded, and similar places of 
moisture ; frequent, except in Scotland. Fi. July, August. 

Curtis, ii, 911; E. B. xi. 761. 

Common in gardens, especially in suburban ones in the north of England, and 
4n these of Manchester, where the copious yellow flowers gris through the iron 
‘railings, and bid deGanoe to the smoke, 
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A very distinet variety, called Lysima’chia Westpha’tica or puneta'ta, has the 
pedicels rarely more than one-flowered, and confined to the wxils of the stem-leaves, 
‘The sopals are narrow-lanceolate, and the petals are fringed with glondular hairs, 
Lyrima’eMacttia’ta, acultivated North American species, snid tobe half-naturalixed 
ds Cumberland and near Dumbarton, differs from the eulya'ris chiefly in its fower 
‘and paler Sowers, the petals of which are fringed, and in having its stamens free 
‘and spreading instead of united at the base. (E. B, Supp. iv. 2022) 

6. Lirrte Syivas Loosz-srnire—Lysima'chia nem'orum. 

Woods and damp shady places; abundant everywhere, loving 
especially the stecp sides of little rvines in cloughs and glens, where 
water oozes. Fl, May—October. 

Cartis, ii. $10; EB. viii. 627; Baxter, iv. 310, 

7. Commow Trartrno Loose-staten—Lysima’chia Nummula'ria. 

Shady and grassy ditch-banks, where its slender stems can trail and 
hang in wreaths, are the favourite abiding-place of this elegant plant, 
the blossoms of which are the largest of the native species. Common 
in England; in Scotland and Ireland rather rare. Fl. June—August, 

Curtis, i. 160; 1. B. viii. 698, 

Like tho great pyramidal loose-strifo, acontentod but less frequent, and seldomer- 
Blooming inmate of town gardens. 

8. Torren Loose-srnire—Lysima'chia thyrsiflo'ra. 

Marshy places, and by the sides of streams. In England very rare, 
and found chiefly in the north. In Scotland more frequent. Fl. July. 
EB, iii, 176; Bot. Mag, xiv, 2012. 

9. Parmnose—Prim'ula vulga’ris, 

Groves, open woods, and hedgebanks ; abundant all over Britain, and 
nowhere in greater profusion than at Cotterill, Cheshire. Fl. April, 
May, and after mild winters, as early as February. 

Curtis, 11. $50 (a8 Prim‘wla acaw'lis); E. B. i. &. 

Common in gardens, with many varictios, chiefly double yellow, lilas, orfmson, 
and polyanthus-like, and occasionally with the flowers umbellate, as they are, in 
‘aot, in the fields, only that there the scape is usually undereloped, and the umbel 
‘is wessilo upon the crown of the root-stock, as may very plainly be seen by care- 
{hl dissection. Individuals in which the scape is developed, aro nsually called 
Bcauter'cens. Tho flowers vary, ren in the fields, to white, and whee the plant 
grows upon clay, to dll red. Individaal blossoms, then very rich and handsome, 
tmay occestonally be found with ten lobes to the corolla, and a central rosette of 


ton stamona, 
10, Cowst1r—Prim'ula offcina'lis, 
Meadows and pastures, chiefly upon clay. Abundant in England 
and Ireland; in Scotland rather rare, Fl. May. 
Cartls, 1. 370; E. B.i.05 Baxter, ii, 80 (the two latter ax Prin'wla we'ris.) 
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Common in gardens, both im its original form and in its lovely progeny, the 
innumerable varieties of polyanthus Many varioties also ocour which cannot be 
legitimately ealled by either name, having the form, though more Iuxuriantly, of 
the pastare cowslip, with the colour, incipiently, of the polyanthua The most 
curious are those in which tho enlyx is partly or wholly ehanged into corolla, In 
‘one, tolerably common, and called * King Charles," the ealyx is half green and 
half crimson; in another, a very old-fashioned plant, called * hose-in-hose,” the 
calyx is an exact duplicate of the corolla; and in a thind it is formed of five dis- 
tinct loaves, miniatures in every point of the ordinary foliage of the plant, and 
‘excellently illustrating the physiological principle, that all the parts of flowers 
are resolvable into the Lxay, as their common type. The grandest elucidarion 
of modern Botany is that the leaf, the sepal, the petal, the stamen, and the carpel, 
aro so many different modifications of & single organic baxo, impressed with 
different forms, and entrusted with different functions, but essentially the sume, 
send under certain cireurnstances exchangeable one for the other. (See * Life, ite 
Nature, Varieties, and Phonomena,” chap, xxvi. Ed. 2) 

Whether the primrose and the cowslip be really distinet, is by many botanists 
Aoubted, and some do not hesitate to call them modifications of » single type. 
For my own part I believe them genuine species. Specific distinctiveness, as 
before remarked, is not a matter wholly of shape, It includes the whole nature 
of a plant, its habits, tendoncies, and capacities, and every cireumstance connected 
‘with its life and position {a the economy of the world. ‘The primrose loves shade, 
growing on sheltered banks and in sylvan rotreats, and blooms with the wood- 
anemone, of just as the latter is on the wane, The cowslip, on the other hand, 
seldom or never seeks the protection of trees, but courts the sunshine in the open 
flolds, blossoming, in its wild state, when the primrose is past its prime, and 
Keeping company with the neadow.orebis, which rarely opens till the anemones 
are all gone. 

‘The difficulty about them appears to have arisen, in great measure, from a long- 
Manding confusion with regard to the “oxlip.". The plant commonly called the 
“ oxtip” is frequent in the cowslip and primrose districts, growing with the former, 
fn tho open fields, though always asa solitary individual. It iy a great favourite in 
‘cottage-gardons, and is figured in Curtis (iii. 458.) ws Prim’ula ela'tior, under which 
mame it is also described by authors generally, but to which it has no right. It 
resembles the cowslip in its inflorescence, bat the limb of the corolla is nearly flat, 
the stalk ia stouter and taller, the flowers aro of proportionately greater size, and 
hhalferect, tke those of the garden polyanthus, of which it is probably one of 
the intermediate or proximate sources. Pale-flowored varieties remind us of the 
uumbellated primrose—in fact it often resembles handful of primroses placed on 
the soape of a pasture cowslip. ‘The seeds produce, along with “oxlips” revem. 
bling the pareet, cowelips, and even primrosos. This is good evidence of its being 
‘e male or hybrid between the cowslip and primrose, the result of the bees and 
‘other insects conveying the pollen from one kind of flower to the pistil of the 
‘other, a3 gardeners do when they hybridise planta artificially. Moreover, on the 
continent, where the cowslip and primrose arc anid to be rarely seen together, 
‘this “common oxlip” appears to be unknown. There the primroso is rather a 
southern plant, extending from France to the confines of Asia, while the cowslip 
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is more of a northern ono, extending as far as Finland. Both primrose and 
cowslip occur, it is quite trne, near together beyond the Alps, but the former 
always as a plant of warm valleys, the latter aa ono of the mountains, and too far 
‘apart from one another to hybridise, Their intermixture in England {s a lively 
type of the twofold nature of our climate, and it is not surprising that they should 
issue a form partaking of the charactors of both specios. 

‘The true oxlip is « very differont plant, common on the continent, but in Eng- 
land conflned to the county of Essex. Though figured in E, B. in 1700, it was 
only determined to be a native of this country in 1842, when Mr, Doubleday, of 
Epping, discriminated it as the “Bardfeld oxlip," by which namo it ia now 
koown among botanists, It blossoms a month earlier than the hybrid ; the flowers 
are soentless; they droop instead of standing nearly ereot, and it reproduces itself 
tnaltered, and without any intermixtury of primroses and cowalips among ite 
progeny. This, at least, is the experience of my friend Mx, Sidebotham, who has 
‘cultivated and enrefully watched the plant for nearly twenty years, There are in 
England, accordingly, three genuine species—the primrose, the cowslip, and the 
Bandfield oxlip; and in addition to those, the hybrid or “ commen oxlip.” 

11. Barprretp Oxtre—Prim'ula ela'tior. 

Meadows and moist woody places at Bardfield, Essex, in which 
parish the primrose does not exist. (Phytologist, i. 204.) Fl. April. 

¥, B, viii. 619. (Tho figure only, The description is of the common oxlip.) 

12. Brap's-xrz Parwuta—Prim‘ula farino'sa, 

Mountainous pastures in the north of England, both where wet and 
‘mossy, and upon limestone. At Settle, in the north-west of Yorkshire, 
the ground is in some places purpled with its lovely flowers, which 
have quite the aspect of a verbena. Plentiful also at Ambleside— 
Very rare in Scotland, and not found in Ireland. FL early summer, 

Curtis, ii. 978; E. B, i. 0. 
18. Hrewtaxn Parmvrs—Prim'ula Scot'ica. 

Sandy shores in the extreme north of Scotland. Caithness. Suther- 
land. Orkney Islands. Fl. July, a month later than the farino'sa, 

Curtis, iii, 459 ; E.B. Supp. 1.2008. 
14, Ivy-reaven Crcramex—Ojyclamen hederafo'lium, 

Dry woods and banks in a few places in the south and east of Eng~ 
land; probably an escape or outcast from gardens, Fl. April. 

E. B, vill. 545 (04 Oy’clamen Zurope’wm); Baxter, vi. 000; Bot, Mag. xxv. 1001, 

Commonly oulthvated as an ornamental spring flower, both in pots and the open 


16. Trrewratts—Trientd/lis Europa'a. 
Dry woods and bushy places upon the slopes of hills; sometimes on 
moors. Rare in England, and only found in the northern counties, 
In many parts of the Scotch Highlands common and plentiful. Brizlee 
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Hill, near Alnwick, sbundant. Lomond Hill, Fifeshire, abundant; 
and in the highest loxariance and profusion in the beech and fir woods 
of Kinnardy, Angus-shire. Not found in Ireland, Fi. June, July. 
Curtis, iv. 005; E. B, i. 55; Baxter, v. $43. 
16. Samorus—Samo'lus Valeran'di. 

Ditch-banks, marshy places, and in wet hollows among the sand- 

hills on the sea-const; common. Fl. July—September. 
Curtis, Hi, 297; E. B. x. 703; Baxter, i 11, 
17, Gtavx—Glauz marit'ima, 

‘Sea-commons; muddy flats upon the coast; on the banks of estuaries 
and tidal rivers; salt-marshes, &e. Common, and often so plentiful as 
to form a low dense herbage. Fil. May, June. 

Cartis, iv. 505; E. B.i. 13; Baxter, iv. 246, 

‘The connection of this plant with the normal Primulacem is traceable, and 

‘ory satisfactorily, through the Anagal'lis tenet'ta, 


‘The Primulacem in cultivation are numerous, the polyanthus, the primrose, 
tand tho cowslip standing forth simply as their popular representatives, ‘The first 


and third of theso ring the changes only on red and gold, but the primrose varies 
to lilae and other tints, and in the double state searosly seems to have come from 
the pale flower it was in the fields. The best polyanthuses are considered to bo 
those whieh, in conjunction with an exceedingly rich and deep colour in the body 
of the potals, have them edged with a broad and even line of yellow, and tho 
mouth of the tubo closed by the anthers, It is considered a great ornament when 
the mouth bass « kind of raised border surrounding it, and « great blemish if the 
stigma appears instend of tho anthers, florists having their fancies, like other 
connoisseurs. The polyanthus and the cowslip are both very prone to have several 
Hlowor-stalks agglutinated into a single ono, when they resemble the clustered 
‘solnimns of a cathedral arch, and the union of the umbels gives a mass of S0—100 
Blossoms. Stem-union of this kind Ss not uncommon in plants, and is technically 
cnlled syemphysis. Equally beautiful with the polyanthus is the auricula, distin. 
guished by the shortness of its oalyx, and tho whole plant beisg more or lesa 
whitened by a mealy power. The leaves also are smooth and leathery, instead 
of puckered. The exquisite velvety surface, and the deep royal purple, crimson, 
claret, and eopper-colour of the aurionla, often with green or gray patches super- 
added, are almost unoqualled among flowers. 

Long before thees open in the garden, the greenhouse is refreshed with the 
lovely blossoms of the “Chinose-primrose” or Prim'ula Sinen‘eis, the lilac or 
‘white flowers of which are borne in large umbels, sometimes two storeys high, 
through the main shaft continuing to elongate, Some varieties are double, othera 
Ambrinted at the edges, but all are marked by the peoullar calyz, which is broad 
‘and distended nt the base, and gradually narrowed upwards. No colours among 
flowers aro xo effective by lamp-light os white, lilac, and crimson. Hence for 
‘winter-cvening decoration, the Chinese-primrose, like the Camellia, is unsur- 
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Sevoral other Primulas are met with now and thon, as the Prim'ula 
cortusoi'des und tho Prim'ula denticula'ta. (Bot. Mag. Ixvili, 3000.) Lovers of 
are seldom without Primula Helvetica, and other little species 
from the mountains ef the south of Europe; whence also come most of the 
miniature plants called Soldanet'la, Androsa’eé, and 4re'tia, cultivated, like the 
former, chiefly by those who have beheld them first in their native wilds, on 
the margin of the snows of Switzerland, or in the defiles of the Pyrenoes.— 
Summer brings different kinds of pimpernel or Anagat'lis, mostly annual, and 
with flowers of brilliant blue, or sometimes red, as in the Anagallis frutico’sa, 
At tho sume time, come exotic species of Lysima’chia, and the Cortu'sa Matthi’oll, 
(Bot. Mag. xxy. 987.) 

None of the genera are more beautiful than those which have their potals 
reflexed, or bent back from the rim of the tube towards the peduncle, This is 
the case in tho Cy’clamen and in the Virginian-cowslip or Dodecath’eon. The 
Jattor bears an umbel of lilac blowsoms on the mummit of a leaflens stalk twelve 
inches high, the flowors on Jong peduneles, elegantly pendulous, and rexem- 
bling w lady's half-opened silken parasol, the anthers projecting in the form of a 
golden stiletto, Tho exotic Cy’elamens aro like the English one in general Sgure, 
but Larger, and the orchid.Uke flowers aro often highly fragrant. Tho leaves are 
‘ofen beautifally marbled. In the south of England they grow in the open 
garden; in the north they usually need the shelter of the greenhouse, F 


XCII. THE THRIFT FAMILY.—Plumbagina'cee. 

Pretty herbaceous orunder-shrubby plants, at once distinguished from 
all other families of exogens in which theflowers are pentamerous and the 
five stamens are opposite the petals, by their plaited calyx, and solitary 
and one-celled ovary with a solitary ovale, the latter suspended from 
the apex of a cord which arises from the internal base of the ovary. 
‘This solitary ovary is crowned, moreover, with usually five styles, 
either quite distinct, as in Thrift and the genus Sfat’icé, or united below 
‘the middle, so as to present only five long stigmas, as in Plumba'go. 
When more than one stylo is present in a flower, we naturally anticipate 
more than one cell to the ovary; here, however, it is just the contrary; 
and five styles being in any case rare and exceptional, the circumstance 
acquires a special interest. It is important to note thesercurious 
characters, since the genera differ extremely in foliage, inflorescence, 
and general figure, and even in the relation of the stamens to the 
ovary, and in the condition of the corolla. Whon the styles are free, 
so are the petals; when they cohere, the corolla is tubular below, and 
the stamens arise from the receptacle. Stems usually hard and stiff, 
‘Leaves simple, undivided, and entire ; sometimes all radical; sometimes 
clustered ; sometimes altornate. Inflorescence either in panicles or 
globular heads. Calyx tubular, plaited, and persistent; sometimes 
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coloured and enlarged, and petal-like at the upper part. Petals 

remarkably thin; blue, red, or white, occasionally yellow, 

‘The greater portion of these plants, of which about 160 species have 
been discriminated, are natives of the sea-consts and adjacent salt- 
marshes of the temperate parts of the world, and especially of the 
basin of the Mediterranean. The remainder grow in mountainous 
places inland, the family, as a whole, reaching from Greenland to Cape 
Horn. ‘The properties are various, and in some cases medicinal, and 
many species are highly prized by gardeners. 

Four grow wild upon the coasts of Britain, and a fifth is reckoned 
British from its occurrence in the Channel Islands, 

A. 

Frowers nf weAuty Gtosotan mas; pink, pale purple, or sometimes white. 
‘Head upon the summit of a simplo and leafless stalk, or “ capitate soope,” 
Which rises out of the midst of a dense tuft of radical loaves to the height 
of 1—S—12—15 inches. Leaves 1—4 inches long, Huear and evergreen ; 
petals unconnected ; styles free, hairy at the base. 

Losres very narrow, allowing room for only one principal vein, which 
forms a conspioucus midrib, Petalold border of tho cnlyx with five 


very short and slender teeth. Flower-stalk 1—0 inchos high. 
1. Coxmox Tuerrr, 


Leaves sufficiently broad to allow room for $— longitudinal and 
parallol veins. Tooth of the calyx much attenuated. Flower-stalke 
12—15 inches high. 2. Ruswoar Tamir, 

B. 

Fiowuns m™ comvuscs rasictxs, blueish-purple; the panicle terminating an 
erect, rigid, and leafless stezn, (which, being radical, is properly a “panicled 
scape”) and consisting of numerous, unilateral and leafless spikes, Calyx, 
after flowering, much enlarged, and resembling a new corolla, Leaves all 
radical. Petals unconnected. 

Loaves 2—6 inches in length, elliptionl or oblong, quite entire, glabrous, 
leathery, and narrowed into petioles. Stem 0—18 inches high, tho 
lower part usually unbranched or nearly 30; the branches of the 
corymb numcrous, and spreading #0 as to render it flat at tho top, 

+ Anthers yellow. Flowers sometimes white. 8, SEA-LAVANDER. 

Leaves «mall and spathulate. 

Branches of the panicle all or noarly all clothed with flowers— 
Soape branched from below the middle; the panicle clongated, 
and the spikes erect. Anthers white: 4. Rocx Srartom. 

Lower branches of the panicle much divided and entangled, and 
mostly without flowers. Scape branched from near the baso, 
and acutely forked. Flowers on the upper branches small and 
very much crowded. Plant 8—6 inches bigh. 

6, Caspias Starice. 
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HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1. Common Tuxrer—Armeria marit'ima. 

Muddy sea-shores, and in pastures and the creviocs of rocks by the 
seaside; extremely common. Found also on the borders of little rills, 
upon the summits of some of the loftiest Soottish mountains. Fl. 
June—September. 

Curtis, iii, 471; EB. B. iv, 296 (both as Statice Arme‘ria.) 

‘This charming and well-known little plant, which often gives a roseate tinge to 
pastures that slope towards the water-side, as om the southern shores of the Bristol 
Channel, though it best loves the ocean breeze, grows equally well when remote 
from it, Tho neat cushion-like mode of its growth adapts it excellently for the 
edgings of flower-borders, to which purpose it is frequently applied, expecially in 
suburban gardens, innumerable flowers decking thom prettily in early summer. 
In the Orkney Islands it shrinks almost into tho earth, the hond of flowers, instead 
of being elevated upon a scapo,lying sessile in anost of leaves, Intermingled with 
the flowers there are numerous chaily sales; the outer ones form a basket or “invo~ 
Inerum,” and the outermost are prolonged downwards into a brownish sheath 
that surrounds the upper portion of the stalk, This sheath was at first attached 
by the bass, but the growth of the stalk tears it away, causing the raggednoss of 
the margin, as happens with the calyptra of mosses. 

2, Resworr Trarrr—Armeria plantagin'ea. 

‘West side of the island of Jersey, in the sandy district called the 

Quenvais; plentiful. Fl. June, July. 
5, B, Supp. iv. 2098. 
8. Sea-ravannen—Sfat ‘ict Limo'nium. 

Muddy sea-shores, on the borders of estuaries, and in salt-marshes. 
In England and Ireland common ; in Scotland very local, and confined 
perhaps to the southern coast. Fl. July, August. 

E. B. ii. 102 ; Baxter, iii. 183, 

A very interesting plant, namod not from the scent of its flowers, for like those 
‘of all the rest of the family, they are destitute of odour, but from tholr delicate 
Mlao or lavander hue. A variety, with the stem much branchod at the lower part, 
and with the spikes lax and erect, instoad of denso and recurved, aa in the norroal 
condition, is by nome botanists distinguished as the Statice rarifto'ra or Statice 
Balusiewsis. (E. B. Supp. iv. 2017.) Not common. 

4. Rock Srarice—Stat'ic# spathula'ta, 

Dry and rocky places on the sea-shore ; rarely in sand. Generally 
distribated, but nowhere common, and chiefly on the southern and 
western sides of the island. Kent. Anglesea. Scotland. Ireland. Chan- 
nel Islands, Fl. June—September. 

Bot. Mag. xxix. 1617; E. B. Supp. 1. 2663 (ax Stat'ied binervo'ea.) 

‘When the branches are shorter and less divided, and more confitied to the 
‘Upper part of the scape than in the usual state of the plant, it becomes the 
Stat'led Dodar'tié of those who call tho normal form ocetdenta'lis, 
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5. Caserax Srarroz—Stat'icé reticulata, 

Muddy salt-marshes and sea-coasts; rare. Norfolk, all along the 
northern coast, but principally at Cley and Wisbeach, Suffolk. Cam- 
bridgeshire. Lincolnshire. Fi. July, August. 

E. B, v. 338. 

‘The gonus from which this family reoeives its name consists chiefly of slender 
elitmbing perennials, with ovate-lanoeolate leaves, and racemes of flowers not 
unlike those of a Phlox, and having the calyx coverod with long glandular hairs 
‘that form interesting objects for the microscope. Coming from the East and 
‘Wost Indies, and the Cape of Good Hope, they ordinarily need the sholter of the 
greenhouse, where their graceful appearance and the long continuance of thelr 
‘Bloom, render them gront favourites. Several species are common, auch as the 
old-fashioned Plumba'go Capen'sis, tho flowors of which are lavander-blue, the 
Phumba'go ro'sea, and the white Plumba'go ecan’dene. The Persian Plumbagi- 
nella micran’tha, a little anoual with white flowers, is remarkable for its sagittata 
and amplexicaulent loaves ; Valora’dia plumdaginoi’des, by some oallod Plumba'go 
Larpen'te, (Bot. Mag. Ixxy, 4487.) is an anual from Shanghai, with obovate loaves 
and large fat-faced corollas of a deep violet colour. 

Static? and Arme'ria have many represcntatives, the former chiefly in green- 
houses, tho latter in the open garden, Stat'ie# sinua’ta is ome of the most beau- 
fal of our common conservatory plants; tho large broad loaves ‘ure deeply 
waved along both margins, liko those of the Rasty-back fern, and the great level 
topped panicles aro of a bright and lasting blue. Stated arbo’rea from Teneriffe, 
(Bot. Mag. Ixvi. 3776.) grows 4—6 feet high, and produces abundance of white 
snd lilao Bowers ; Stat‘icd specio’ea, (xvili. 650.) hardy, but very rare, has curving 
‘Wreaths of a lively rose-colour; the flowers of the very handsome S. Tatarica 
are of the same hue; 5. BonduePtii is distinguished by its yellow flowers. In 
many of this gonus the stom is two-cdged, and clogantly winged on oach side 
with groon, like that of the everlasting-poa, while the peculiar forking of tho 
branches, and the unilateral disposition of the flowers, seen in the common 
sea-lavander, is preserved. Staticé Arara'ti or Aeantholi’mon gluma’ceum, is a 
pretty little alpine from the mountains of Armenia, with rose-coloured flowers in 
a rather dense panicle, The exotic Arme'rias are Like the marit’éma, only larger, 
and 12—18 inches high. 


XCIV, THE PHLOX FAMILY,—Polemonia‘cea. 

Ornamental and usually small herbaceous plants, the only exception 
in point of size being the Coba‘a, which climbs to the height of many 
yards. Leaves usually opposite and simple, sometimes deeply pinnatifid 
or guasi-pinnate. Flowers regular, pentamerous, the petals usually 
‘united into a tube at the lower part, sometimes very slightly connected. 
Stamens five, alternate with the petals. Ovary solitary and three-celled ; 
stylo solitary; stigmas three, The three-celled ovary is eminently 
characteristic, distinguishing this family from all other exogens that 
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have the stamens inserted upon the corolla, and especially from the 
Primula'cea, which the blossoms, in many eases, a good deal resemble, 
but in which the ovary is only one-celled. The flowers are usually 
borne in panicles, or umbellate clusters, and exhibit a great variety of 
bright and pleasing tints, but none appear to evolve odour, Tho pollen 
is often blue, whatover be the colour of the corolla. Pollen of this 
tint is not uncommon where the flowers are blue, but it is remarkable 
to find it blue when the corolla is of some other colour. ‘The seeds are 
usually numerous, and remarkable, in several instances, for having 
their outer skin or “testa” provided with a vast number of exceed- 
ingly delicate and minute spiral threads, which lie coiled up on the 
outer surface, spire within spire, and are embedded in a kind of hardened 
mucus, Immediately the seeds are put in water, the mucus softens 
and dissolves, and the spirals dart out, enveloping the seed in a cloud 
of long and light gray ringlets. Of course it is only under the micro- 
scope that this truly beautiful phenomenon can be witnessed. To 
observe it to the greatest advantage, a bit of the testa should be cut 
off, and laid in a drop of water, with the surface uppermost. The 
seed of the common Collo'mia (purchascable at any seed-shop) is the 
best and most. 

‘The temperate parts of America are the chief abodes of the plants 
of this family; they are unknown in the tropics, and a few only inhabit 
Asia and Europe. One species, widely diffused over the higher latitudes 
‘of the northern hemisphere, occurs also in England:— 

An clogant perennial, with loavos formed of 20—30 Janceolate and entire weg- 
‘ments resembling leaflets, disposed in pairs on a stalk eight inches or more 
fn length, and growing in dense redical tufts of « light and tender green, 
‘Stam erect, simple, angular, panicled, 12—18 inches high, with a few leaves 
resembling the others, only smaller, anil a showy terminal corymb of Mie 
or white flowers. Petals broad, round, and but slightly united. Anthers 
large and yellow. Jxoon's Lavpan. 

HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
Tacon’s Lannen—Polemo'nium carwleum, 

Dry waste places and upon hedgebanks in several porta of the north 
of England; but rare. Lovers’ Leap, near Buxton, Malham Cove, &e., 
Yorkshire. Fl. June, July. 

EB. BLL 14; Baxter, ti, 149, 

‘Very common in gardens, especially old-fashioned ones. 

Few families of such Umited extent supply our gardens with so many pretty 
flowers. Yoremost among them are the forty or fifty species of PMox, be- 
ginning in the spring, and lasting till the very end of nutama, when their large 
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panicles of white or lilke corollas, shaped like those of the primrose, mingle bean. 
tifally with the golden-rod ond China-asters. Tho delicate and showy annuals 
belonging to the genera Leptoni'phon, Givia, Ipomop'sis, Can'tua, &., and the 
‘very singular thongh unattractive Nyochlo’a, (Bot, Mag. lvil, 2077.) belong te the 
‘same pleasing rice; and in green-houses we have the luxuriant climber called 
Cobera scan'dens, The fine glaucous green of the smooth and arple foliage; the 
exquisitely attenunted and many-branched tendrils which terminate the great quasi 
pinnate leaves; and the Inrge, solitary, violet or purple snd bell-shaped flowers, 
followed by ovoid berries, place the Code’a in the front rank of desirable conser- 
Yotory plants. Joit’efas are handsome Mexican plants, with blue or red corollas, 
Fens'lia dianthifo'ra say Uitte annual from California. 


XCV, THE BORAGE FAMILY.—Boragina'cea. 
Herbaceous plants of very decided character, and for the most part 
attractive and interesting. Z’chium vulga’re, or Vipers’ Bugloss, is 
one of the noblest of our native plants, and the blue of the forget-me- 
not seems unique. 
Stems ordinarily erect, three inches to three feet high, (ten feet in 
E'chium gigan'tewm) sometimes procumbent, and often succulent with 


cold and watery sap. Leaves alternate, simple and undivided, lance- 
olate or oblong, and narrowed at the base ; occasionally oval or ovate 
and pointed, and then either sessile or upon slender petioles." Flowers 
usually in racemes that, while young, are coiled spirally inwards like a 
fern-lenf, but which unroll as the blooming proceeds and become nearly 
straight, (Fig. 80, p. 41.) Corolla pentamerous and usually regular; 
then either flat and star-shaped, or with the petals united into a long and 
narrow tube that assumes more or less of a deep saucer-form at the extre- 
mity, and is often provided with an inner ring of pointed scales, Stamens 
five, inserted upon the petals, and alternate with them, and though 
occasionally projecting, usually quite concealed. Ovary solitary, two 
or four-lobed, the divisions, when ripe, resembling seeds, and having 
the surfice rugged, prickly, downy, or corrugated, though sometimes 
as smooth and shining as porcelain, and quite as hard. Calyx 5-cleft, 
‘usually permanent, and covering the four-fold fruit; sometimes withering 
so.as to leave it quite exposed. ‘The entire plant is very commonly harsh 
and bristly with strong white hairs; yet many specics are velvety or 
pubescent, and a few are glabrous and glossy, Viewed with a low 
magnifying power, the hairs of the rough-stemmed species are fre- 
quently perceived to rise out of little mounds resembling heaps of 
pearls; in others they have a conical or globular pedestal, and resemble 
great white horns, ‘The flowers are of all the accustomed colours, vivid 
20 
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blue predominating, and the tints are generally bright and clear, The 
‘lac ones, when in bud, and when they open, are often pink or reddish, 
so that it is not unusual to see blossoms of several shades in the same 
raceme. Most that possess this colour are prone to vary to white. A 
considerable time elapses between the opening of the earliest flowers 
and the latest; if gathered and put in water, they renew their freshness 
day by day; chaplets of forget-me-not are at their best when a week 
old. It is rare for the flowers of this family to be sweet-scented, and 
they are never observed double, The racemes are often branched, 
or else collected into great panicles. Occasionally, instead of being 
racemose, the flowers grow 2—8 together, or even singly, in the axils 
of the upper leaves, and there are species in which the inflorescence is 
nearly cymose. 

‘Over twenty grow wild or as colonists in Britain, and in the opinion 
of some authors, nearly thirty. 


A. 
STAMENS FROTAUDINO MORE OR LHS8 BEYOND THR MOUTH OF THE COMOLLA- 
TURE. 

1. Plant nearly glabrous, glauoons, or rarely grass-green. Stems procumbent, 
12—18 inches long. Leaves ovate, tapering into brond petioles, and sprinkled 
on both sides with callous white points. Flowers in terminal and leafy clusters, 
regular and fine purple, Stamens slightly projecting. 7. Mewrenara, 

2, Plant rough in every part with bristly bairs. Flowers brilliant blue; ocoasionally 
pink or white. Stamens projecting considerably. 

a. Corolla perfectly regular, flat and star-like. Stamons purplish-black, 
equal in longth, and forming a large and prominent cone. Stem 
1—2 foot high, branched, and quite erect, Loaves ovate-lanceolate 
and wary, Flowers in drooping panicles ; tho buds pink. 

11, Bonaon. 

}, Conolla rather irregular, Stamons unoqual in length, and not forming 
‘a central cone, 

Tube of the corolla about as long as the calyx, and its lowar- 
most lobes shorter than the longest of the stamens, Plant 
1—a feet high, erect and branchy. Leaves lanceolate, the 
Tadiesl ones soon decaying. Flowers in numerous short 
spikelets, which aro curved while young, afterwards erect, 
‘and cbastered into a compound raceme 1—2 feet ia 

1. Coumos Ecsttuat, 


Iength. 
‘Tube of the corolla very short, and dilated into a broad throat; 
tho lowor lobes ns long as the longest stamons. Plant 
‘branchy and spreading from the bese. Leaves as in the 
preceding, but the radical ones remaining green till amuch 
later period. Flowers fewer, but large and brilliant. 
2, Viouzr Ecmrum. 
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B. 
SrAMENS QUITE WITHIN THR COROLLA-TURR. 
1, Corolla long, straight, and tubular, with five very small teeth or lobes; the 
mouth clogod by five Innceolnte scales, 

‘Stems 2—3 feet high, branched, stout, and somewhat succulent, Leavos 
broadly lanceolate, 6—12 inches long ; the lower ones petiolate, the 
‘upper ones sessile and decurrent. Racemes short and branched. 
Corolla dingy-purple or yellowish-white, Plant rough and hairy. 

8. Commo Comrnex. 

Stem simple, 12—16 inches high. Leaves mostly ovnte and petiolate, 
Upper ones nearly sessile, and soarcely decurrent. Flowers few, 
yellowishowhite, tinged with green. 

9. Tummnovs.-noorep Cosaxy, 

‘Stem 4—6 fost high, plentifully sprinkled, as well ax the ovate and acute 
Jeavos, with small white and curved prickles, Bracts opposite — 
Flowers pink while young; afterwards metallic blue, 

10, Prrcxtx Comrney, 
2, Lower half of the corolla tubular; upper half in five deep lobes, which are 
either concave, or flat and horizontal. 

@, Tube of the corolla bent in the middle. Flowers bright blue, Stem 
prooumbent at the base, branched, 1—9 feet long. Leaves lanceolate, 
wavy atthe edges. Whole plant very bristly. 12. Fen Buorows. 

. Tubs of the corolla straight. 

A. Mouth of the corolla open, that is to say, without scales or 
stamens closing the entrance. 

Calyx tubular and 6.cleft; tho clefts extending to the 
middle only. Flowering-stems numerous, erowded, 
erect, 6—12 inches high. Lower leaves ovate-lance- 
late, petiolate, usually spotted with greenish-white on 
the upper surface ; upper ones nearly sessile, Corollas 
red or violet, according to age; sometimes white, 

9. Comox Luxoworr, 

Calyx B.cleft to the base, 

+ Flowers insignificant, whitish or pale yellow. Stems 
erect, 12—18 jnches high, 
Plant porennial. Leaves lanceolate, rathor 
acute. Acheniagrayish-white, very smooth 
‘ani shining, and of stony hardness. 
4. Commo Gromwnrt, 
Plant annual, Leaves nearly linear, and 
obtuse, Achenia brown, deeply wrinkled, 
nd extremely hard, Root with bright-red 
bark. 5, Conxrrenp Gromwert. 
+ Flowers brilliant blue, and very conspicuous. Plant 
perennial, Stems procumbent, 1—2 fect long, 
the flowering-branches erect, Leaves lanceolate 
and hairy. 6. Poxpue Guomwatz. 
24 
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(Stamens qorre wirms Tux cononta tune. The tube straight.) 
B, Mouth of the corolla closed, either by tho stamens or by little seales, 

+ Calyx broadly-companulate, much enlarged ## soon as the corolla fades, 
‘and thon forming two flat walls to the ovary. Plant weak sod pro- 
cutabont, very rough and prickly. Loaves narrow. Flowers few and 
‘sconll, axillary, 1—3 together, light blue. 15, Asvexvao. 

++ Calyx not enlarged after flowering. 
* Flowers intense and brilliant blue, in unilateral spikes, with a bract 
toewery pedicel. Plant 2—8 feet high, rough with rigid hairs, 
Leaves lanceolate, 2—6 inches long. Flowers in terminal 
panicles formed of anilateral spikes ; the sepals longer 
than the potals. 18, Common Arxanmr, * 
Leaves broadly ovate, deop.green. Flowers in short axil- 
lary clusters. Plant stout. 14. Evenoxnex Acxaxer, 
** No bracts to the pedicels. 

1, Flowers dull brownish-crimson or elaret-oolowred, Achenia 
largo, exposed, flattened, rather convex, and rongh with 
hooked prickles. Limb of the corolla conoare, 

Leaves velvety with greyish down, broadly lanceolate, 
6-12 incheslong. Stem stout, 1—8 feet high, erect 
‘and branched. Plant exhaling a nauseous odour 
when bruised. 10. Coarsow Houxn's-roxous. 
Leaves bright green and shining upon the upper sur. 
face; rough with scattered hairs upon the under 
one. Plant nearly sceotless. 
17, Greex-ceaven Houn's-roxovn. 

2, Flowers osunlly azure.blue, with a yellowish centre; occa- 
sionally white or yellowish. Achenia small, ovoid, smooth, 
and concealed in the cnlyx. 

Calyx never divided below the middle; the bristles 
upon it straight and appressed, Stems 12—18 
inches high. Plant usually glabrous, Flowers 
usually large and brilliant; sometimes insigni- 
fleant. 18, Ports’ Foxoxt-xx-vor. 

Calyx always cleft to below the middle; the bristles 
‘upon it spreading or hooked. 

a, Pedicels almost erect, shorter than the 
calyx; corolla very minute. 

Stem ervct, without branches at the 
lowerpart. Corolla yellow or crvamy= 
white, turning blocieh as it fdes— 
Calyx always closed over thoripening 
frnit. Plant 3—12 inches high. 


20, Hantequix.wenn. 
Stem much brenched from the bass, 
Corolla always deep blue. Calyx, for 
the most part, permanently open.— 
Plant 1—6 inches high. 
91, Exaty Dwany Fonoxr-xe-wor, 
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(Sramexs qurre wirmrs tHe conorta-tune. The tubs straight, and the mouth 
closed.) 
%. Pediools spreading, and longer than the calyx. Stems 8—18 
inches high. 
Limb of the corolla flat. Flowera showy. Plant peren- 
nial, 19, Srivax Forort.xx-wor. 
Limb of the corolla usually concave. Flowers inconspi- 
enous. Plant annual or biennial, 
20, Freup Fouort-.-xor, 
8. Achenia prickly. Stem branchod, and, ax well as the lanceolate loaves, 
covered with silky and appressed hairs, Flowers blue. 
23. Kowmosrnnrus, 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1. Common Ecutum—Z'chium wulga're. 

Dry waste places, especially where gravelly or rocky ; in dry fields; 
upon hillsides and old walls; sometimes in the open parts of woods. 
Common, except in the n Fl. June, July. Biennial. 

E. B. iii. 181; Baxter, 
2, Viorer Eonrum—Zi'chium esol dks 
Sandy waste places about St. Hélier, Jersey, abundant. Fl, August. 


E. B. Supp. iii, 2798, 

Tn an osrlicr volume of E.D. (xxix. 208}.) a figure is given of E’ehum Itaticwm. 
The Itat'fcwm is not « native of Britain, and appears to havo been drawn by 
‘mistake for the viola’ceum. 

8, Commox Luxewort—Pulmona’ria officina’lis, 
Woods and thickets; rare, and probably a garden runagate. Fl. 
April, May. 
E. B. it, 118 (flowers only); Baxter, ii. 102, 

‘Extremely common in gardens, at least in old-fashioned ones, and in the dusty 
little fower-plots in front of wayside cottages. In these it is prized for its early 
‘Blowioms and spotted leaves, and best known as the “Jerusalem-cowslip.” 

A variety with lanceolate leaves, often without spots, is by some called Pulmo- 
na'ria anguatifo'lia, (E. B. xxiii, 1098.) Ik grows abundantly in some of the 
woods and thickets of the Isle of Wight, particularly in those near Quarr Abbey 
‘and tho Solent, and is plentiful also in woods in Hampshire. 

4. Common Groswutt—Lithosper’mum officina'le, 
Dry waste places ; among bushes on rough hill-sides ; in hedges, om 
rubbish-beaps, &c, Common, except in Scotland. Fl. June, July. 
B, B. il 134. 
6. Conxrrety Gromwntt—Lithotper’mum arcen'se. 
Cornfields, and dry waste places ; when in cultivated land, often lost 
for a year or two, through the changes of the crops, Fl. May, June, 
Anousl. 
E. B. ii, 123, 
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6. Purrrs Gromwett—Lithosper’mum purpu'reo-caru'leum. 

Woods and thickets, chiefly upon chalk and limestone; rire, and only 
found in the south of England, Plentiful in two or three localities in 
Somersetshire. Fl June, July. 

Curtis, Hi, 457; E, B. Hi, 117; Baxter, iv, 302, 
7. Menrensta—Merten'sia marit'ima. 

Among sand and loose pebbles upon the sea-coast; rare, and almost 
confined to the extreme north. Abundant in Caithness and Suther- 
land, at John o’ Groat’s, in Arran, the Isle of Skye, ke. Rarely as low 
as North Wales. Fl. May, June. 

Curtis, if, 389 (ea Lithosper'mam) ; E. B, vi. 968 (an Pulmona'ria.) 

‘One of the most benutifal and remarkable plants of Great Britain, 

8, Common Comprer—Sym'phytum officina'le. 

Borders of ditches, banks of rivers, Jow and wet waste places, and 
in the corners of swampy fields; common, as far as the south of Scot- 
land. Fl, May—July. 

‘Curtis, 11, 236; B. B, xif. 617; Baxter, ii, 101. 

Frequent in cottage and farm-bouse gardens, being esteomed in rustic medicine 
both for man and cattle, 

9. Tunznovs-noorzy Comrner—Sym'phytum tubero'sum. 

Moist and shady places; principally in the north of England. F1 July. 

E. B, xxi. 1502, 
10, Paroxny Comrrex—Sym'phytum asper'rimum. 

A common plant in gardens, originally from the Caucasus; now half 
naturalised in many places, chiefly on the borders of streams. Cheshire. 
Onkford Valley, near Bath. Fl. summer and autumn. 

Bot. Mag, xxiv. 029. 
11. Bonacr—Bora'go offcina'lis. 

Best known as a garden-plant, but often occurring in waste ground 
and upon rubbish-heaps, no doubt with garden origin, and usually 
failing to establish itself for more than a year or two. On oliffs near 
the sea, as at East Looe, Cornwall, it obtains a better hold, Fi. July— 
September. Annual. 

EB. Bi. 30; Baxter, i. 66. 

from the Levant, Tho Ast and starlike corollas, of the intensest 
Ttalian azure, and the prominent cone of stamens, which are so dooply purple as 
to seem black, romind us of the blossoms of the potato and the nightshade, both 
of which they closely resomblo in figuro. ‘Tho stem is succulent with watery juice, 
and remarkably cold. By reason of this, Borsge was formerly in grént repute aa 
arefrigerant. Every part of tho plant is thickly studded with long white bristles, 
Pointed enough to prick the Gngers if wo be not caroful. When crushed, it has 
the smell of cucumber. 
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12. Fraup Buagoss—Lycop'sis arven'sis, 

Dry waltte ground, and in neglected fields, especially near the sea. 

Southport, Lancashire, abundant, Fl. June—September, Annual. 
Curtis, i. 800; 1. B. xiv. 088; Baxtor, 1. 21. 
18, Commox Arkaner—Anchu'sa officina’lis. 

Waste places, chiefly near the sea; in all likelihood derived from 

garden seeds, being commonly cultivated. Fl. June, July, 
E, Be x. 604, 
14. Everorern ALKanzr—Anchu'sa sempervi'rens, 

‘Waste ground, by road-sides, and among ruins; in various parts of 
‘England and Scotland, but nowhere in plenty, and probably in most 
or all cases, a garden runagate. Fl. May, June. 

Curtis, 1. 490; EB. B.i455 Baxter, i. 48, 
inna pails arte hae 
15. Asrenuco—Aasperu'go procum'bens. 

Moist waste ground ; rare, and chiefly in the south-east, Fl. June, 
July. Annual. 

E. B. x. 661; Baxter, vi. 406, 
16, Coxmox Hovxn’s-roxeux—Cynoglos'sum officina’le. 

Dry, waste places, chiefly upon limestone ; still more abundant upon 
sandhills near the sea, and on sea-commons, where the tide does not 
reach, FL. June—August. Biennial. 

Curtis, 11.933; EB. B. xiii, 091; Baxter, vi. 477, 
‘Tho great square fruits cling to the clothing like those of the Ga’linm Apari’ne. 
17, Gaeen-teaven Hovnn's-ronave—Cynoglos'sum syleat‘icum, 

Hedgebanks and by waysides; rare, and chiefly in the south of 

England. Fl. June, July. Biennial. 
E. B. xxiii, 1042, 
18. Porrs’ Forogr-we-xor—Myoso'tis palustris. 

Edges of rivers and clear streams; sometimes on the borders of 
Swamps and marshes, and by shallow and muddy water-courses. 
Common. Fi. July—September. 

Cartis, i. 155 (as Myoso’tis seorpiotdes); B. B. xxviii. 1073; Baxter, i. 67. 

‘Tho celebrity of this plant as the emblem of constancy rests popularly upon the 
Jegond related in Mills’ “History of Chivalry” (i.815.) But the trae ground of it 
Mies farther back than the days of tournaments, and is of quite another nature, as 
spoken of in “ Manchestor Walks and Wild-flowers” (p.3L) It is not always #0 
brilliant a flower as wo are led to expect by its more familiar appearances. Thoss 
large, broad flat corollas that make wreaths of the colour of the turquoise, belong 
‘only to the typical form, ‘The stems and leaves of this are usually glabrous, and 
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‘the lobes of the calyx are short and broad. Other forms, almost equally abundant, 
have small and unattractive Howers, the limb of the corolla sometirn@s not longer 
than the tube, and often concave, These are generally distinguished under the 
names of Myoso'tis caepito'sa (E. B, Supp. i. 2601.) and Myoso'tis repens (Supp. 
ii, 2708.) Tho former haunts ditch-banks and muddy edges of pools, growing 
among rushes and other semi-aquatic plants, and is common in the north of Eng- 
Jand ; the re'pens ocours in spongy by tho sides of ponds and streamlets, 
and is principally found in the south. Both, however, occur all over the country, 
‘and also in Scotland and Ireland. ‘The straight and appreasod hairs upon tho 
‘calyx distinguish them from all our otber spocios of the genus. 


19. Synvan Foroet-mz-not—Myoso'tis sylvat'ion. 

‘Woods and groves; chiefly in the north of England. Extremely 

common on the Cheshire side of Manchester. Fl. April—June. 
E. B, Supp. i. 2620, 

‘The flowers come with the first fine days of spring, accompanying the arum and 
tho goldilocks, and in the cloughs and litde woods of northera Cheshire, form 
unbroken masses of blue as extensive as those ordinarily formed by the sylvan 
hhyncinth, ‘Chey hold thelr places until overwhelmed by the innumerable roso- 


Ayohois. 
Upon the high ledges of Bea Lawers and other lofty mountains of the Scoteh 


Highiants, this plant beoomes very dwarf, the flowers gaining, at the samo time, 
in size and brilliancy. In this condition it is by some botanists called Myoso’tis 
aiper'tris and Myose/tie rupic’ola, (Curtis, iv, 500; E, B, xxxiv, 259.) 
20. Frep Fororr-ae-xor—Myoso'tis arven'sis. 
Dry fields and hedgebanks ; common everywhere, Fl. May, June, 
Annual. 


E. B, Supp. i. 2029. (The arven'sis of E. B, xxxvi, 2508 is M. colli'na.) 

A pretty little flower, enamelled and brilliant like the preceding, but in size not 
to comparo with thom. Almost always distinguished by a solitary and drooping 
flower in the bosom of the uppermost leaf, some distance below the commence- 
‘ment of the racesne, 

21, Eanty Dwanr Fonrort-mx-xor—Myoso'tis colli‘na. 

Dry, open, grassy places, and especially fond of growing among short 
turf. Not very common, and found chiefly in the south. Clifton Down, 
near Bristol. Fl. March—May. 

E. B, xxxvi. 2558 (as Myoso'tis arven‘ele,) 

Possibly not distinct from the arven'sia, 

22, Hantequix-weep—Myoso tis versicolor. 

Dry amble fields, and along the edges of seldom-travelled roads and 
grass-bordered lanes; not uncommon, Fl. May, June. Annual. 

E.B. vil. 480 (as Mf sconpioi'des, the coloured figure.) 
A very distinct species, 
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23, Eoutxosrzuxva—Echinosper'mum Lop'pula, 

A continental weed, probably introduced with ballast, having only 
een noticed near the sea, in the south-east, and very sparingly, Fl. 
July, August. Annual. 

The finest Boraginicem grown for ornament are tho native species already 
méntioned. Tn addition to these there aro foreign Echiums of great beauty, 
especially E’chium can’dicans, an old-fashioned species from Madeira, growing 
four feet high, and common in greenhouses; Anchu'sas also, as Anchusa pant- 
cula/ta and Anchu’sa tincto'ria or “ Dyors’ Alkanet,” the roots of which Intter 

‘communicate a fine red colour to olls, wax, and unctaous substances im general, 
‘us well as to spirits of wine, and are much used in the preparation of lip-ealves 
and ether compounds which look the better for being tinted. Onos'mas are 
curjous plants, asually covered with hairs, and producing pendulous and tubular 
yellow flowers, as in the common Onorma Tau'ricum. (Bot. Mag. xxiii. 880.) 
Honeyworts are species of Cerin’the, a genus distinguished by having the achenia 
combined in pairs, and very odd-looking in its flowers and foliage, which in the 
comznon Loneywort or Cerin'the ma'jor (x. 993.) is perfectly glabrous. Myoso’tis 
Axo'rica (1xx. 4122.) is o very showy Forget-me-not. Merten'sia pulmonario?des, 
formerly called Pulmona'ria Virgin‘ica, (¥. 160.) ix on extremely beautifal plant 
with ovate and sessile leaves, and drooping clusters of blucish-purple flowers. 
“ Venus’ Navol-wort" or Omphalo‘des Nnifo'lia, is a favourite little white-flowered 
annual with the sceds umbilicated. Omphato'des ver'na bas the configuration of 
a primrose plant; the loaves are ovate and petiolate, and the bright axure flowers 
appear in early spring. AmsincWias aro protty annuals with yellow flowers, chiefly 
from California. Macrome'ria exser'ta is a fine half-hardy pereoniat from Mexico, 
with large yellow corollas and long protruding stamens and pistil, Cynoglor'sum 
pie’tum, (xllv. 1084.) and two or three others of the same genus, as O. Daw'ricum 
and corlesti’num ; the evergreen Arne‘bia cehioi’des (Ixxiv. 4409.) with yellow and 
purple Sowers in dense umbellated cymes ; No’nea flaveseens and eiola’cea, the 
white-flowered Sym'phytum orienta'le, and many mare of the family may also be 
met with, but ordinarily they are not much cared for, and, generally speaking, 
the microscopist find more ploasure in them than the florist, 


XCVI. THE HELIOTROPE FAMILY—Ehretia'cew. 

© These plants were reckoned, until the timo of Martius, as a portion 
‘of the Boragina’cee. They have been detached from that family on 
account of the four lobes of the ovary being perfectly confluent, the 
style being terminal, and the fruit being drupaccous. It is observed 
also that the seeds often contain free albumen, the presence of which, 
though it may seem of little moment, is always very significant, The 
flowers, like those of the Boragina'cer, are usually borne in cireinate 
racemes, and are regular and pentamerous. Most of the species are 
trees and shrubs, and nearly all belong to the tropics. 

Two or three only are cultivated, and mone vegy commonly except 
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the delicious Heliotrope itself, which happens to be a species by no 
means typical. The subtle and fugitive odour of this popular flower 
‘hhas gained for it the name of “Cherry-pie.”” It is better comparable 
perhaps to that of noyau. Asa late autumn flower, there is nothing 
worthicr of the garden; if kept in the greenhouse, it will grow six or 
eight feet high, and put forth its lilac nosegays all through the winter, 
Heliotropium Ewrope'wn is sometimes grown by the curious, and 
occasionally the Tournefor'tia heliotropioi'des. (Bot. Mag. lviii. 3006.) 


XCVIL THE RIB-WORT FAMILY.—Plantagina'cee. 

A family of about 120 little herbaceous plants, usually stemless ; the 
leaves ovate, lanceolate, or pinnatifid, and growing either in upright 
tufts, or in fiat rosettes a fow inches in diameter and lying close upon 
the surface of the ground. When ovate or lanceolate, the blade is 
provided with strong ribs. Flower-stalks radical, leafless, bearing at 
the summit 4 dense and ovoid, or long and cylindrical spike of minute 
blossoms, the parts of which are in fours, generally dry and chaily, 


x * 


Fig. al. Fig. 142, 

Flower of Planta’go, greatly magnified. Male ayes of Littorel'ta, 
and with the lobes of the corolla reflexed. Stamens four, with long 
and flaccid filaments; anthers large and conspicuous. Ovary solitary, 
ovoid, 2 or 4-celled. Fraita tiny capsule of thin texture, and opening 
transversely like that of the pimpernel. Seeds one, two, or many, 
In certain exotic species of Planta'go the stem is developed, and be- 
comes branched and leafy; and in the Litforel'la the flowers are 
unisexual, or nearly 80, and instead of growing in spikes, are solitary 
and terminal, In this genus leo the female flower is three-cleft, 

Tho Plantagina'cee are found all over the world, but chiefly in 

countries, growing in dry and waste places, in meadows and 

pastures, and by the sea-side, often close to high-water mark. 

Six species oceur in Britain. 
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A. Frownns oxtsaxvaraxp sorstany. Leaves narrow-lincar, !—4 inches long, 
and bright green. Peduncles of the male flowers 2—3 inches bigh, with the 
blossom at the apex ; the stamens, which form the most consplouons part 
of it, often an inch long; the anthers large and ovate. Female flowers 
sessile in tho axils of the leaves, at the base of the stalk of male flowers; 
tho porianth 3-lobed, and the style filiform. A, Lerronenta. 

B. Frownns amsexvar axp crosreany usto srixes. 

1, Leaves pinnatifid, the segments linear and cut, more or less hairy, and, 
unless casually drawn up, perfectly flat upon the ground, resembling 
a little star with the rays branched. Spikes cylindrical, 1—3 inches 
Jong, and resembling amall ears of beardioss wheat, Capsule 4-soeded, 

2, Buox’s-rors. 
2. Loaves linear, 4—12 inches long, seconding to the Iuxuriance of the 
plant, entire or very slightly toothed, channelled, thick and flesby. 
Flower-stalks numerous; the spikes of flowers cylindrical aid 1—3 

inches lovg. Anthers yellow, conspicuous though small. 
8. Sxastoe Prawrago, 


, Leaves undivided and strongly.ribbod. 
Anthers purple; the filaments short. Leaves broadly-ovate, often 
Many inches long, petiolate, 7-ribbed, the margins wavy or toothed. 
Flowor-stalk cylindrical; flower-spike 3—12 inches long, quill- 


shaped, the flowers at the base rather distant. Cells of the eapsulos 
many-seeded, 4. Gueat Ris-womr. 

Anthers white; the filaments very long. Spike of flowers ovoid or 
‘oblong, and compact. Cells of the capsule ane-sceded. Flower- 
stalks $—20 inches high. 

Flowor-stalk cylindrical ; loaves ovate, gray-green, flaton the 
ground, the petioles very short; flowers silvery; fila- 
ments pale purple. 5. Warre Rre-worr, 

Flowor-stalk angular ; leaves lancvolate, potiolato, five-ribbed, 
when matare nearly orvct, and with tufts of soft white 
‘woolly fibros at the base. Spike 1} inch long, somotimes 
ouch lesa, and often with 2—3 smaller pies from the 
‘base, Bracteas black and imbricated, 

6, Common Rus-worr, 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Lrrrorenia—Littorel la lacustris, 
Margins of lakes and pools, where the soil is sandy ; common all 

over Britain, but probably often unobserved, as it is prone to remain 
under water, without floworing. ‘The leaves then become longer and 
grass-like. In the lakes of North Wales it grows soveral fect under 
water, but never blossoms except when close to the edge, or where the 
‘water is not more than an inch in depth. FL. June, July. 

Curtis, iv, O42; EB. B, vii, 408; Baxter, iv. 284. 
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2, Bucx's-ronn—Planta‘go Coron'opus. 

Dry, sandy places, waysides, and slopes of dry hills, and especially 
on dry and sandy flats by the sea; common, Fl May—August.— 
Annual. 

E. B, xiii, §92. 

‘Often called “ Star-of-the-Earth,” from the beautiful stellate figure of the foliage 
ns it lies close upon the surface. 

3. Seastpx Piaxtaco—Planta'go marit’ima. 

Muddy places, upon banks and among stones, and in the crevices of 
rocks by the sea; also upon the borders of estuaries and along the 
embouchures of rivers: very common. Ovcasionally upon the margins 
‘of fresh-water lakes, and near the summits of the loftiest mountains 
of Wales and Scotland. Borders of Loch-lomond, Twll-du, Snowdon, 


Fi. July—September. 


Curtis, iv. 686; B. B. iii, 175. 
4. Great Rrs-wont—Planta‘go ma‘jor. 

By waysides, borders of fields, and on heaps of roadside rubbish ; 
common everywhere, Fl. July—October. 

Curtis, |. 83; E. B. xxii. 1658; Baxtor, ili. 207. 

In gardens there is somotimes grown an extraordinary variety, in which, 
instond of a spike of flowers, thoro is a rovolike tuft of green leaves, 

6, Wurre Rre-worr—Planta'go me'dia. 

Dry fields and waysides ; a common plant of the limestone districts, 
the meadows of which it greatly ornaments with lilac and silvery 
spikes that seem powdered with white anthers. Fl. July. 

Curtis, i 231; EB, xxii, 1500, 
6, Common Rin-wontr—Planta’go lanceola'ta. 

Meadows and pastures; profusely everywhere, and often a principal 
element of the hay-field. Fl. May—September. 

Curtis, 1 82; E. B. viii. 607, 

No plant of the meadows is more conspicuous; for though the flowers are 
minute, the large white anthers make it visible from a long distance, The lower- 
moat blossoms open first, and the upper ones gradonily afterwards, every suoces- 
sive set surrounding the spike with a zone of white, which mounts by degrees 
from the bottom to the top, A variety, found in gardens, has, in place of flowers, 
& tuft of bracteas. 


XCVII, THE NEMOPHILA FAMILY.—Hydrophylla'cea, 
‘The Hydrophylla'cee, os known in England, are pretty little annuals 
of the dower-garden, with pentamerous flowers, five epipetalous stamens, 
and a solitary ovary. At the base of every lobe of the corolla there are 
gencrally two little scales, which greatly help to identify such species as 
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have the flowers axillary and solitary, the inflorescence of the greater 
portion being circinate, like that of the Borage family. NemopW'ilas, 
the commonest, have weak, trailing, and branchy stems, 6—8 inches 
in length, and cup-shaped corollas supported on long and solitary 
les. Hu'tocas ure remarkable for the deep blue of their corollas ; 
and Phace'lias for their resemblance as to flowers, though not in odour, 
to the heliotrope. The species not cultivated include many that are 
shrubby and arborescent. Though somewhat heterogeneous, and with- 
‘out any absolute diagnostic character, asa whole they are easily distin- 
guished from the families nearly related to them by taking, in each case, 
a different organ. Thus, from the Borage family, with which they 
agree in their frequently rough leaves, and in the inourved racemes of 
flowers seen in Phaceélia, they are differentiated by their one-celled 
ovary ; and from the Primrose family, which they agree with in regard 
to the placenta, and occasionally in some particulars of habit and 
they are told by their stamens being alternate with the petals, There 
re not a hundred species altogether, and few are found out of 
America, 


XCIX. THE ARDISIA FAMILY—Myrsina‘cea. 

‘The technical characters of the Myrsinncew are very nearly the same 
as those of the Primrose-family. The stamens are opposite the united 
petals of a regular and pentamerous corolla, and the placenta is free and 
central. In the fruit, however, they differ considerably, this part being 
in the Myrsinacem fleshy and indehiscent. They are also, without 
exception, trees and shrubs, while the Primulacem are all herbaceous, 
and there is a very general tendency in them to be glandular. None 
of the species grow wild in Europe, and the greater portion belong to 
the antipodes. 

~In our greenhouses these plants are valued for their ornamental and 
evergreen foliage, and occasionally for their flowers and fruit, Ardis'ia 
erenula'ts, (Bot. Mag. xly. 1950.) a very common species, has dark- 
green elliptical and leathery leaves, crenelled along the margins, and 
lateral umbels of red or white flowers, formed like those of a Sola’num, 
the five lobes of the corolla presenting a starlike figure, though some- 
what reflexed, and the five large anthers standing up as a cone in the 
‘centre. The ovary is solitary and globular, and, along with the stamens, 
is thickly sprinkled with minute black dots. The flowers are followed 
by clusters of long-continuing red berries the size of a pea, which in 
‘winter render the plant highly ornamental. Other flowers are open by 
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the time that the berries of the earlier ones become ripe, so that two 
sensonsare presented simultaneously —a beautiful phenomenon occurring 
in most of the genus, though by no means confined toit, nor yet to the 
family. Ardisia soluna‘cea (x1. 1677.) and Ardisia paniculata (1.2364.) 
put forth innumerable rose-coloured flowers. The last-named is the 
finest of the genus, growing into a small tree, with large laurel-like 
leaves. The branches of the panicles and the peduncles are lively pink; 
the flowers remain a long time in the bud state, and, the colour being 
more intense, are even handsomer in that condition than when open, 
Jacquin'ias are extremely pretty shrubs, with showy orange or red or 
white flowers, as in the tolerably-common Jacgnin'ia auranti’aca, (Bot. 
Mag. xl, 1639.) Zheophras'ta imperia'lis has an unbranched stem, 
crowned with superb leaves, shaped like those of the Spanish Chesnut, 
and thirty inches long. Theophras'ta Jussiowé is scarcely inferior in 
the benuty of its holly-like foliage, Clawi’fas hold equal rank, and for 
the same reason. The typical species, now very seldom seen, is the 
old-faahioned and uninteresting Myrsi‘ne Africa’na, a Cape shrub 
with obovate and serrated leaves, and small, axillary and brownish 
flowers. 


©. THE NOLANA FAMILY.—Nolana‘cee. 

Ornamental annuals from Chili and Peru, with trailing stems and 
branches, and showy flowers very like those of the “ Conyolyulus 
mino?,” but lavander colour instead of blue, They are distinguished 
from the Convolvulacem by the valvate instead of imbricated calyx; and 
from the Boraginacem by the carpels being never less than five, and gene- 
rally many more, and by the inflorescence never being circinate. Several 
species occur in gardens, ns Nola'na prostra‘ta, (Bot. Mag. xix. 781.) 
Nola'na atriplicifo'lia, and Nola'na paradoz'a (ii. 2604.) 


CL THE JESSAMINE FAMILY—Jasmina'oee. 

Slender, twiggy shrabe and small trees, the stems sometimes twining, 
and the leaves simple and undivided, or ternate, or gwasi-pinnate, and 
entire. Flowers regular, in little corymbs, white or yellow, and generally 
sweet-scented. Sepals and petals each 6—8; the former united nearly 
to the summit; the latter combined for their lower half into a tube, and 
at the upper part free and spreading, with the lobes overlapping at the 
edges, and often pointed. Stamens two, or casually three, epipetalous, 
and concealed in the tabe of the corolla. Ovary and style solitary. 
Stigma 2-lobed. Fruits, in the true jessamines, a didymous berry, one 
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of the lobes of which is very commonly abortive; in the Nyctan'thes, 
& bipartite capsule. In some particulars these plants resemble the 
Olea'cee, bat in that family the flowers are regularly tetramerous in 
every part; whereas here the lobes of the perianth and the stamens 
bear no precise numerical relation, They may be at once distinguished 
from all other plants as tho only ones in which the stamens are uniformly 
fiwo (untess by the accidental interposition of a third) and the lobes of 
the corolla of a disproportionate number, 5—8 as above stated. 

‘The species are natives chiefly of tropical India, in all parts of which 
region they abound. Two or three belong to the warmer parts of the 
south of Europe. Fragrance is their predominant quality, though all 
‘are valuable for their neat and pretty flowers, and several for their 
endurance of the smoke of towns. For the walls of suburban gardens 
there is no plant more precious than the common white Jessamine or 
Jasmi‘num officina'le. The innumerable long and pliant shoots are of 
#0 deep a colour as to make it look in winter, though deciduous, like an 
‘evergreen ; the white and starlike corollas last from May till the end of 
September, but come out in greatest plenty about August, growing in 
light sprays at the extremities of leafy twigs, and yielding an odour 
that might well have captivated the old Persian who baptised the plant 
“ysmyn” or “the fragrant,” and gave us in that name the origin of 
Jarmi'num. This plant never looks prettier than when trained so as 
to form the roof of a trellissed arbour. Agninst house-fronts it will 
rise to the height of 50 feet, and if led round the upper windows so 
that the shoots shall hang down like curtains, and allow of being drawn 
aside os if they were drapery, there is nothing perhaps that produces 
@ sweeter effect. In Convent-gardens the white Jessamine is still 
the especial favourite it has been for ages. The common yellow 
Jessamine, with ternate leaves, is the J, frwticans. The curl-flowered 
yellow or J. revolu’tum (Bot. Mag. xlii, 1731.) is known by its alternate 
and guasi-pinnate leaves, the surface of which is glabrous and shining. 
The Chinese-yellow ot J. nudifo'rum opens its flowers in November, 
and blooms throughout the winter, a delicious though leafless ornament 
fora sheltered garden-wall. Jasmi ‘num Sam'bac or the White Arabian 
(aliii. 1785.) has simple and ovate leaves and twining stems, and is 
frequently double. The Indian-yellow or J, odoratis‘simuns (viii, 285.) 
has alternate leaves with 3—5—7 lobes, and flowers well deserving the 
namie of most-fragrant. The Italian-yellow or J. hu/mile, the Madeira- 
yellow or J. Azdricum, the grandifio'rum, undula'tum, gra’cile, and 
Several others, ure also cultivated, though not so generally, and no less 
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than eighty or ninety more are known to science. The “Sorrowful- 
tree” or Nyclan‘thes Arbor-tris'tis, hag cordate leaves and exquisitely 
fragrant white flowers, which open at sunset and fall at sunrise, whence 
the pathetic name. In England it very seldom blooms, and not being 
of much interest unless in flower, has never become common. 


CII, THE SAGE FAMILY.—Labia'te or Lamia‘cen. 

In the Labiatw we have another family of great extent and high 
importance, and one of the few that scarcely deviate in a single 
instance from their central idea, In no family are the species more 
alike, and thence more ensily identified as members of it; nor in any 
is there a greater similarity of products, the latter inclading almost all 
those aromatic and oily secretions which render mint, snge, thyme, 
Javander, basil, rosemary, patchouli, bergamot, and a hundred others, 
fo agrecable either as condiments to our food, or as perfumes for our 
clothing and the atmosphere, It includes nearly all the savoury plants 
which in the kitchen-garden are known as “ pot-herbs;”" not a single 
species is deleterious, though in a few cases the aroma is exchanged for 
foetor, a3 happens in the wound-wort ;—many, on the other hand, by 
reason of their tonic and stimulating properties, have from time imme~ 
morial been esteemed in medicine. Such are horehound, peppermint, 
balm, ground-ivy, and calamint. The delicious favour of Narbonne 
honoy is ascribed to the bees feeding largely on the rosemary and other 
Labiates of the borders of the Mediterrancan; and in our own country, 
wherever wild thyme abounds, the honey appears to acquire @ corres~ 
ponding quality. 

‘The species, which are probably not fewer than 2,600, are found in 
most of the temperate parts of the world, the maximum of their 
abundance lying between the parallels of 40° and 50° north latitude. 
They grow in hot, dry, exposed situations—on the breezy hill-side, the 
ledges of the southward-looking cliff, the warm and crumbling bank, 
loving sunshine and fresh air; occasionally also in marshy places and 
hy the sides of ponds, Similar and unmistakeable as they always are, 
there ia still considerable diversity in their characters, even more, 
perhaps, than is indicated in the following summary. 

Herbaceous or undershrubby plants, often very downy, hairy, or 
shaggy, the,stems for the most part four-sided, especially when sue- 
culent, and with opposite branches, Height, ordinarily, 12—50 inches, 
though the Hyp'tis membrana'cea of Brazil attains the stature of 
20—40 feet, while a few species are moss-like. Leaves invariably 
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opposite and simple, varying in outline from narrow-lanceolate to ovate 
and broadly heart-shaped; in a few cases lightly pinnatifid or 3—6-cleft, 
and often elogantly serrated or crenate. Flowers generally clustered in 
the axils of the leaves, then usually seasile and very numerous, whence it 
appears as if they were whorled ; sometimes in little axillary cymes 
called verticillastri; or in many little rings in the axils of bractens at 
the top of the stem, forming loose open spikes or pyramids, that taper 
off nearly to a point. In some species, as the common Prunella, they 


Fig. 145, 
Labiate corolla. 


Didynamons stamens. 


Fig. 140, 
Hedge Wound.wort Calyx and frnit of Labiate plant 
(Sta'chys sytwat’ica.) ‘enlarged and opened. 
form, with the aid of bracteas, dense, terminal, and cylindrical solids ; 
in others, such as the common germander, they are distributed in light 
panitles, the branches of which are frequently unilateral. When 
‘axillary in the main folinge, the clusters are often so dense as to form 
convex and nearly solid rosettes, the stem rising through the centre ; 
and if the corollas be large and hooded, as in the yellow dead-nettle, 
thoy form a little circular verandah. In a few instances the flowers 
grow in axillary pairs, and there ate instances where they are axillary 
andsolitary, Calyx tubular, often ribbed, the ribs usually 5 or 10, some- 
times 15, and the tube either 2-lipped ar with five pointed teeth. Corolla 
usually very irregular, more or less mouth-shaped or “ labiate,” and 
deeply cleft, (Fig. 146.) the upper lip often very large, and either flat, 
‘or arched and concave ; sometimes #0 tninute that the lower lip becomes 
the principal part of the flower. Stamens four, two of them usually 
20 
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much longer than the others ; sometimes, by deficiency, only two in all. 
In the former case they are called “didynamous.” (Fig. 144.) Ovary 
4-lobed ; the style arising from the base, curved in the same direction 
as the stamens, and the stigma usually cleft. Frait consisting of the 
four lobes of the ovary, which fall apart when ripe, becoming four 
little achenia, that lic at the bottom of the persistent calyx, and appear 
to be “naked seeds,” (Fig. 146.) It was in allusion to this that Linnwus 
called the Order in which he placed the plants of this family “ Gymno- 
spermia;”’ but truly naked seeds, #.¢., seeds destitute of a pericarp, occur 


Whito Dead nettle (La'mium at’bum,) 


only in the Coniforw and their allies. Excellent and ready examples 
are supplied by the Sta'ehys eyleat’ioa and the Sal'via Verbena'ca. ‘Tho 
leaves and the calyx are very apt to be strewn with minute bags 
of aromatic oil, which give these plants the peculiar odour aboye: 
referred to, and form exquisite objects for the microscope, i 

when the oil is coloured, as in the ruby-beaded Orig‘anum Oni'tes, 
The calyx of the common sage looks as if sprinkled with spheres 
of gold, while the bags upon the leaves are green or nearly colour- 
less, In many species there are numerous large and handsome 
bracts, as in the Prunel'la and all of thé genus Orig'anum; and these 
often acquire brilliant hues, as in many species of Sal'via and the 
Monar'da. The flowers are of almost every known colour; the red 
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and blue ones with a strong tendency to change to white, and yory 
many are variegated. They are seldom fragrant, and never double. 
‘Tn many species, such as those of the genus La'mium, the anthers are 
of some unusual and vivid tint, and, like the surfaces of the leaves and 
calyx, furnish extremely interesting objects for the binocular micro- 
scope. I¢ is not unusual to find the anthers disposed in little squares or 
double crosses, and when the corolla possesses an upper lip, they are 
generally found sheltered underneath it. In examining the flowers it 
must not be overlooked that the upper lip of the corolla, consisting of 
two united petals, is opposite the three united sepals of the two-lipped. 
calyx ; and that the two united sepals which form the upper half of 
the calyx are opposite the three united petals of the corolla. 

About 46 grow wild or have become naturalised in England, many 
of them with several marked varieties. Several others seem disposed 
to mingle with our native Flora, as Zewcrivm Bo'trys and Bisholts'ia 
cristata. The former is a little garden perennial from the south of 
Europe, with pinnatifid and cut leaves, and axillary red flowers with 
no upper lip to the corolla. The Elsholfs'a ia also a common garden 
plant, native of Siberia, with ovate and serrate leaves, and erect and 
unilateral spikes of pinkish flowers, protected by large and veiny bracts. 

SECTION I. 

Comorta minate, bell-shaped, dclef, und xeanty neounan, Stamens two or 
four, distant, straight, and diverging upwards. (Flowers never either blue 
or yellow.) 

AL all two. Plant 1—2 feet high, erect, not much branched, and nearly 
glabrous. Leaves ovate-lanceolato, in part pinnatifid at the baso, serrated, 
pointed, and nearly sessile, Flowers in crowded axillary whorls, white, 
dotted with red. 0, Girsx.wort, 

B. Stamens four. Flowers usually Wine or reay pink, Plant with a strong and 
uusmally agreeable odour ( Mints.) 

1. Whorls of flowers all axitlary, the uppermost pair of feaves having 
no flowers above it, or rarely « very fow, 
a, Floworing-branches prostrate and very numerous, Loaves 
ovate, seldom } inch long, entire or nearly #0, tho upper 
‘ones usually recurred. Whorls distant. Plant nearly 
glabrous, 2. Pewsynorat. 
b. Flowering-branches ereet or nearly 90. Leaves ovate, 1—2 
inches long, serrate and petiolate. Plant downy. Whorls 
of flowers dense. 
Calyx campanulate, the teeth short, 
8, Comsrrenp Morr, 
Calyx long and tubular, the teeth exrrow and slender, 
%. Weoxten Waren Muyr, 
a 
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(Conorta minute, bell-shaped, d-cleft, and wmanty xxcutan. Stamens four— 
Flowers usually Ulac or rosy pink. Plant arornatio.) 


2. Flowers in globular and terminal heads, with a fow dense clusters 
occasionally in the upper axils, Leaves ovate and serrated. Plant 
1—2 feet high, usually downy, sometimes nearly glabrous, and the 
folinge often purplish. 6. Counow Waren Mixx. 

9. Flowers in terminal and cylindrical spikes, formed of numerous 
whorls, 

@, Leaves upon short stalks, ovate-lancoolate, serrated, and 
acuta Stems 1—4 feet high, rounded, and nearly erect. 

Whole plant glabrous or nearly so, Lower whorls of tho 

pike often distant. 3. Purrsnurn, 

b. Leaves mostly sessile. 

Plant glatrous and very green. Leaves narrow lanceolate 
ond ucute. Stems 2—3 feet high, and ucutely four. 
cornered. 1. Sexan-anmt, 

Plant downy or hairy. 

Leaves sarrow-ovate or lanceolate, pointed, serrate, 
and very white underneath. Spike slonder, often 
interrupted at the lower part, 5. Honsm-anrr. 

‘Leaves broadly-ovate or ciroular, tery obtuse, much 
wrinkled, shaggy on the under surface, and all 
sessile. Spiko dense, 4. Rouxp-teavxp Mawr, 


SECTION It. 
Conorza vexy rknzcuLan, apparently consisting of no moro than a large 3—5- 
Jobed and rexpurovs Lowen 232, the urrer tap belng cither veny saart, 
of cleft to the base, and the lobes thrown to the sides. Stamens four, 
parallel and projecting. 
‘A. Leaves deoply divided into threo linear lobes, the lower onos less so, and the 
lobes of the upper ones sometimes deeply cut, Plant with numerous spread- 
Ing branches, J—6 inches long, hairy and viscid, the foliage much crowded. 
Flowers axillary and solitary, yellow, speckled with red, 47. Yerzow Beoxe, 
B, Leaves undivided, though usually serrate. 
1, Flowers all looking ono way, whatever their disposition upon the plant. 
a. Flowers pale straw-colour or greenish yellow, in large erect panicles, 
formed of sumérous nnilateral spikes. Leaves oblong-ovate, petiolate, 
and much puckered. Stamens purplish-red. Plant 1—2 fost high. 
42. Comox GrrwaxpER, 
), Flowers reddish-purplo, (rarely white) large and handsome, 2—3 
together in the axils of the loaves, and forming « terminal and lealy 
racemose cluster. Stem 6—S inches high, much branched, and 
nearly erect. Leaves ovate, petiolate, and deeply cut at the upper 
part. 4, Cunniox 
¢. Flowers red, in distant whorls of 2—6. Stoms procumbent, 1—2 foot 
tong. Leaves oblong, sessile, downy, and 


serrated, 
4), Manst Gravaxprn. 
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(Comorts vnay mnzavran. Noupperlip, Stamens four, parallel and projecting.) 


2. Flowers looking in all directions, usually violet-blae, sometimes white, 
rarely plak. Flower-stem consisting at first of » short, compact, and 
grayish-blue pyramid; afterwards growing taller, and sometimes bo- 
coming on erect, solitary, and leafy spike, with tho flowers in the axils, 
Leaves obovate, 1—2 inches long, entire, or broadly serrate or crenate, 
the lower ones parrowed into poticles. 

a. Plnnt with prostrate and leafy shoots, spreading 6—12 inches 
from the base of the flower.stem, which is d—12 inches high, 
and every part glabrous or nearly so. Upper portion of the 
samo tinge as the flowers. 45, Comxox Beotn. 

b, No prostrate shoots, Plant very hairy. Spikes always remark- 
ably pyramidal. 40. Avene Pramas Boor. 


SECTION TI, 

‘Cononrs VERY TamovLar, and orerixerny 2x1PrED; the upper lip often large 
and vaulted. Yxrtow the only or the predominant colour of the flowers. 
‘Stamens four, 

A. Perennial, Flowering-stems 1—2 fect high, simple nnd erect, and bearing 
axillary whorls of very handsome full rich yellow flowers, the lower lip with 
orange-brown streaks like those of a tigersskin. Leaves two inchos long, 
ovate, pointed, serravo, and petiolate, 27, Yarzow Deap-wermis. 

B. Annuals, Lower lip of the corolla spreading. Flowers clustered. 

1, Plant 1—3 feet high, strong, branchy, and harsh with long stiff hairs— 
Toternodes swollen just under the leaves, which are ovate, pointed, serrate, 
and petiolate, Colyx-teeth terminating in long and pungent thorns, 
Corolla an inch long, very handsome, pale yellow, with a broad violet 
patch upon the lower lip. 33. Lanok Vaneoaren Hear-serree, 

2 Plant scarcely a foot high, downy with soft hairs, the upper part almost 
white and silky with them, Internodes not swollen, Leaves narrow- 
ovate or lanceolate, Flowers an inch long. 31. Dowsy Hexp-xerrim, 

©, Annual, Lobes of the lower lip of the corolla reflexed, Stem erect, downy, 

G—12 inches high, the branches spreading. Leaves oblong-lancoclate— 

Flowers in axillary whorls of about six. 87. Yettow Sracuya, 


SECTION Iv. 

Conorra renx rnecttan, and distinctly 2-rarrxn; the upper lip often large and 
vaulted, Flowers RED, LILAC, BLUE, FURPLE, or Wirrx ; often somewhat 
mottiod or frockled, especially upon the lower lip, 

A, Stamens two. Flowers violet.blue. Stems 1—2 feet high. Leaves few, ovate 
or oblong, obtuse, wavy along the odge, crenate and much corrugated — 
Flowers in distant and leafless whorls. 

‘L. Corolla an inch long, rich blue, and very handsome. 
11. Bice Mxanow Sarria. 
2, Corolla seareely longer than the calyx, insignificant and ineonspleu- 
ous, 10, Venvary Satvia, 
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(Conorxs very manovran, nnd distinotly 2-ra7enn. Flowers nen, nrox, witrre, &o.) 
B. Stamens four, Prant renenxtar 
1. Only the flowering-stems erect, the others prostrate and creeping. 
a, Stems and branches wire-like, 6—15 inches long, woody, and much 
entangled; those with flowers rarely more than 2—d inches high. 
Leaves minute, ovate, entire, fringed at the base. Plant aromatic, 
sometimes vory hairy allover, Flowers erimson. 12. Warp Trysmm, 
b. Leaves cordate or reniform, 1—8 inches across, cronate, hairy, and on 
long petioles. Flowers in axillary whorls of six, (throe to each leaf) 
Jarge, fine violet-blue, occasionally white. Anthors white, and placod 
thus:— jf Plant with « powerful and disagroeable odour. 
21. Gnouxp.tyy. 
2, Plant completely covered in every part with long white silky hairs, no green 
‘being anywhere visible. Stem simple, erect, 1—2 fect high. Leaves 
ovnte, lanceolate, and potiolate. Flowers numorous, light-purple, in 
axillary whorls that form a leafy spike. 98, Laarn's-eax Sractvs. 
8, Plant white and hoary in every part with eottony hairs, Plant bushy, 
1—2 feet high, branching from the base, Leaves nearly circular, petiolate, 
and much wrinklod. Flowers in dense, convex, axillary whorls, white 
and insignificant. Culyx-teeth tev, sharp and recurved. 


40, Hoxmsouxn, 

4, Leaves deeply 5-cleft, the upper ones deeply B-cleft, and the lobes pointed. 
Stem 2—8 fost high, branching chiefly at the lower part. Flowbrs light. 
purple, axillary, the whorls forming a long, thin, leafy spike, Upper lip 
of the corolla shaggy with whito hairs, 29. Mornenwour. 

6, Flowors in heads or clusters which are all or nearly all terminal and above 
the principal foliage of the plant. 

a. Flowers in a dense, terminal, and cylindrical turret, with broad 
and erect bracts below overy whorl, and « palr of loaves at the 
base. Stem §—12 inches high, branched chiedly from the base, 
Leaves oblong, obtuse, potiolate, and mostly entire, Corolla 
usually deop-violot. Filaments forked, the anther upon the 
inner prong. Calyx flattened. Plant scontless. 17. Seur-amar. 

6. Flowers in broad terminal and 3-bronched cymes, whioh are 
formed of many compact globular heads; every flower with o 
lunge ovate bract below it of the same colour ns the corolla, 
Doth, while young, boing of a doep.red hue. Whole plant often 
of the same tinge, Stem 12—18 inches high, branched and 
panicled, Leaves orate, 18. Witp Mansonasts 

¢. Leaves mostly radical, or very nearly 30, the petioles very long; 
blade oblong-ovate, crenate, and rounded at the end. Stem 1—3 
foot high, solitary simple, rigid, slender, with usually only two 

lenves unassociated with flowers, and which are situated above 
the middle, Lowest whorl of tho head of flowers considerably 
below the upper whorls, and with a pir of sessile loaves beneath 
it Plant rough with sbort coarse hairs, Flowers red, rarely 
white. ‘9. Barros. 
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(Conoits veny mxnourar, and distinctly 2-1arrzp, Flowors mp, tito, mom, 
PuRrix, or wurre. Stamens four. PLawt rexewntat.) 


d, Stem leafy. Calyz-ribe 5 or 10, 

Leaves ovate-contate, coarsely serrated, and pointed, the lower 
‘ones on long petioles. Stem 2—3 feet high. Spikes 
pyramidal, tapering to a point. Flowers six in a whorl, 
dull red, the lower lip mottled, Plant hairy and fostid.— 
(Fig. 143.) 34. Commox Hxpoe Wouwp-worr, 

Leaves narrow-oblong, tapering, ond nearly sessile, Plant 
2-8 foot high, rough and hairy. Spikes eylindrical; 
flowers light-purple, 6—10 in a whorl. 

35, Loxe-neaven Wourn-worr, 
¢. Stem leafy. Calyz-ribs 15, Leaves ovate, ooarsely-serrate, petio- 

Inte, whitish underneath. Stems 2—3 feet high, branched, white 

with mealy down, Flowers small and whitish, dotted with erim- 

‘on, the whorls crowded into dense spikes. Plant aromatic, 

20, Caramnrr, 
6. Flowers ariliary, cithor sessile, or in thin eymea upon long peduncles. 

@. Flowers in loose and mostly unilateral cymes, upon forked peduncles 
Jonger than the leaves, every eyme containing 6—10. Corolla ight 
purple. Plant erect, bushy, and downy. Leaves ovate, more or 
less serrated, 1d, Carauewr. 

b, Flowers sessile, in pairs, (oconsionally solitary or three together) and 
unilateral, Calyx 2-lipped. 

Flowers bright blue, slendor, and nbout an inch long. Plant 
6O—I8 inches, bushy and scentioss. Loaves ovate-lanceolate, 
nearly sessilo, slightly toothed. Calyx closed after the fall 
‘of the corolla, resembling a box with tho lid letdown. 

18, Brun Sxunn-car, 

Flowers minute, dull purple or blueish. Plant 4—0 inches 
high. Leaves ovate, entire, or nearly so, Calyx as in the 
preosding. 10, Smart, Siext-car, 

Flovers large and handsome, white, blotched with rose-colour, 
Stem 12—18 inches high, erect, robust, and nearly simple, 
Lanves 14—2 inches long, broadly elliptical, hairy and 
serrated. Calyx romaining open, 22. Hoxsy-nata, 

¢. Flowers sesile, and many to every whorl. 

* Corolla large and showy, an inch long, the upper lip vaulted — 
Leaves 1—3 inches Jong, ovate-cardato, conrecly serrated, 
pointed, and petiolate, Stem square, curved and reclining at 
the base, 

Flowers white, rarely tinged with pink, about 20 in « full 
whorl Anthers black. Leaves wholly green. (Fig. 
ur) a9. Warre Deap-xerrix. 

Flowers crimson, about 10 in a whorl. Anthers yollowish, 
Leaves usually with  whito blotch. 

24. Srot-imaven Deap-werrie. 
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HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1, Srear-mint—Men'tha vi'ridis. 

Marshy places, and on the margins of slow and shallow streams and 
rivers ; rare, and probably of garden origin, though remotely so, being 
of universal and yery ancient tultivation. Fl. August. 

E. B. xxxiv. 224. 
2. Pexxynoxvat—.Ven'tha Puléginm, 

Wet and sandy commons, and on the borders of rivulets, where the 
soil is light. Generally distributed, but nowhere in plenty. Fl, end 
of summer, 

B. B. xv, 1026, 

Common in gardens, expecially those of cottages. 

8, Perrernint—Men'tha piperi'ta. 

‘Wet ditch-banks, and other watery and swampy places; rare, and 
like spear-mint, probably in every case of garden origin, Fl. August, 

poset E. B. x. 087 

2. B. x. O87. 


4, Rouxp-taaven Minr—Men'tha rotundifolia, 
Wet places, on the borders of ponds and swamps; gencrally dis- 
tributed, but rare. Fl. August, September. 
E. B. vii. 446, 
6. Honse-mixt—Men'tha sylves'tris, 
Waste wet places, such as ditch-banks and the borders of swamps; 
rather rare, and found chiefly in the south. FL. August, September. 
E. B, x. 686. 
6, Coumox Waren Mixnt—Men'tha hirswta. 

Shallow ditches, and on the borders of ponds and marshes; abundant 
everywhere, Fl. August, September. 

Curtis, iv. 023; E, B. vil, 447; Baxter, v. 998. 

‘The commonest of the British mints, growing in large patches, often amid reeds 
and rushes, with stems 1—2 feet high, and in its ordinary state well distinguished 
by the downy softness of its horbsge, and its handsome whorls of lilac flowers, 
which towants the summit of the stom are crowded into globular heads, The 
foliage, while young, Is often purple. ‘fhe odour varies considerably, in some 
cases becoming camphorated, like peppermint; in others, acquiring the peculiar 
awoetness of basil. A woll-snarked and perfectly glabrous variety, distinguished 
as Bergamot Mint, and formerly as Afen‘tha eitra‘ta and Men’tha odora'ta (E. B. 
‘x¥. 1026.) yields the scent of the Bergamot orange, and for the sake of its agrea- 
able perfume is much cultivated in gardens. The name of Bergamot in also 
applied to the Monar/da did'yma, a handsome exotic of the flower-garden, which 
must not be confounded with the plant before us. Another variety, with the leaves 
much curled at the edges, is described in E. B, Supp. ii. 2786, under the name 
of Men'tha crispa, 
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12. Wien Tryme—Thy'mus Serpyl'lum. 

Dry heaths and commons, sunny hedgebanks and waste places, and 
especially upon green slopes of short and elastic pasture near the sea; , 
abundant in every part of Great Britain, though in special districts, us 
the neighbourhood of Manchester, almost unknown. Fl, July—Oct. 

Curtis, £120; B. B. xxii. 1614; Baxter, H. 177. 

‘Wher in autuma the wild thymo strews its purple over the hills, mingling with 
the yellow farze, the pictorial effect is scarcely inferior to that of the bosther, 
Individuals that got entangled with it often risa 12 inches high. ‘The prettiost 
form of the plant is when it swells into those little knolls and bloomny cushions 
‘that abow the lightness of the soil beneath. Near the sea the little ant-hills are 
completely covered with its flowery branches. A vnriety, not rare, end often cul- 
‘tivated wpon rockeries, has the wholesurfsee covered with short and whitish hairs. 
Another has the flowers white; and o third is universal in kitehen-gardens as 
 Lomon-thyme.” 

13. Wirp Mansonam—Orig‘anum vulga’re. 

Dry bushy places, chiefly upon limestone and gravel; sometimes upon 
earthy cliffs, and by waysides, loving sunshine and a pure atmosphere. 
Common. Fi. July—September, 

Curtis, ii 391; E. B. xvi. 1149; Baxter, v. 54. 

A very interesting plant, with the flowers somotimes white. 


14. Catamrnt—Calamin'tha officina’lis. 

Dry hedgebanks and waysides, in dry woods, and upon earthy cliffs, 
chiefly upon limestone and gravel; common, except in Scotland. I'l. 
July, August. 

Tike many other plants of this vory difticnls and perplexing family, Calamint 
Presents itself under two or three distinct forma, which wo may call elther species 
or varietios. 

‘The commonest is that figured in Curtis, ii. 404. ns Metis’en Nep'etas in E. B. 
xx. 1A14, a5 Dhy'mus Nep'cta ; snd in Baxter, vi, 486, as Calamin'tha Nep'eta. Tho 
Youves of this are abotit half an inch long, and nearly entiro, and the ealyx is fally 
two-thirds the length of the corolla. In some parts of Kent and Resex it covers 
many acres of ground, constituting the sole herbage, excepting where grass is 
intermingled. 

"The second form is that formerly known ns Thy’mue Catamin'tha, and figured 
under that name in E. B, (xxiv. 1076.) ‘The loaves are larger than those of the 
Nepeta, and more decidedly serrated, and tho corolia is nearly twico as long ax 
thooalyx. Though widely diffissed, it is a rather raro plant. 

Thirdly, there is the “ Calamin’tha sylenties.” (E. B. Supp. iv. 2807.) This 
$s n still larger form, tho loaves often attaining tho length of the little ager, while 
the showy flowers often measure an inch, and are borne in large and open eymes. 
‘The Isle of Wight is the only locality at present known for it, aa rogunts Great 
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15, Common Wris-nasit—Clinopo'dium vulga're. 

Dry bedgebanks, especially such as lie sunwards; waste green borders 
of roads that slope to the south; sometimes in warm dry woods, and 
upon rocks, always flourishing most upon limestone. Common. Fi. 
July—September. 

E. B. xx. 1401; Baxter, v. 345, 


Occasionally with the flowers white, and at all times a very interesting plant, 
‘especially in the convex whorls of withered ealyces, so ingeniously alluded to in 
the name. 

“16. Basii-tnym2—A'cinos vulga’ris. 

Dry, sandy and gravelly fields, waste places, waysides, and upon 
earthy cliffs and rocks, especially where the soil is ealcareous; common, 
except in Scotland. Fi. July, August, Annual. 

Cartis, 1.43; EB. B. vi, 411 (both ex Thy’mus d’einos); Baxter, vie 470, 


17, Sexe-neat—Prunel'la eniga'ris. 
Moist waysides ; moist fields, where the soil is clayey, and even upon 
dry walls: abundant everywhere. Fl. June—October. 
Cartis, li. 262; K. B, xiv. 001; Baxter, 4, 67. 


Distinguished in an instant by its unique and beautiful turrets, solitary upon 
the summit of the stems and branches, with rarely more than two or three of their 
violet-coloured corollas open at once, so that the plant always seems cither just 
beginning to bloom or just finishing. When the flowers fade, the lips of the 
calyx draw together, and abut up the seeds till they become ripe. Individuals 
occur with white flowers, and rather more frequently with pink ones, 

18. Brox Sxowi-car—Scutella'ria galericula'ta, 

Wet ditch-banks and the rushy borders of ponds and meres, mingled 
with the semi-aquatic Galiums, and other plants that love plenty of 
moisture about their roote; very common. FL June—August. 

Curtis, i. 181; E. B. viii. 623 (too red); Baxter, i. 12. 

‘Well marked by its pairs of largo, pretty blue flowers, in tho axils of the principal 
Teaves, and all pointing ono way. 

19. Smart Sxvni-car—Sontella'ria mi‘nor. 

Heathy moors, and boggy places, especially where the soil contains 
much gravel; rather rare, and in the eastern counties and in eastern 
Scotland much more so. Fi. July, August. 

Curtis, ii, 263; EB. B, viii. 624. 
20. Car-mixr—Nep'eta Cata'rin, 

Dry banks and waysides, principally upon gravel and chalk. Not 
uncommon in the southern and midland counties, but becoming rare 
further north, Tn Ireland not uncommon. FL. July. 

E. B. i. 197 ; Baxter, v, 978. 
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21. Grounp-1vy—Glecho'ma hedera'cea. 

Dry hedgebanks ; common everywhere. Fi. April, May. 

Cartis, i. 117; E. B. xii. 863; Baster, ii, 136, 

An elegant little plant; recognised in carly spring, not sooner by the deep 
violet-blue of its flowers, leart-shaped and crenate leaves, and long and straggling 
stems, than by its powerful and rather unpleasant odour, It may always be 
Aknown by its anthers, which aro curved, and placed back to back, #o as to presant 
the figure of two pairs of little white semi-circles, thus:—X ‘The blossoms vary 
ee 22. Howry-narm—Melit’tis Melissophyl'tum. 

Dry banks and on the borders of woods; rare, and almost confined 
to the extreme south and south-west of England. The New Forest. 
Devonshire. Fl. May, June. . 

f, Bix. 577; Baxter, iv. 985, 


The Melittis grand(jlo'ra of E. B. ix. 636, figured in Cartis (ii. 403.) under the 
name of Melil'tis Melissophyt'lum, differs cnly in unimportant particulars, ‘The 
Loaves are a little larger, and the lower lip of the corolla is more highly eoloured. 
23. Waits Deav-xettix—La'mivm al’bum, 
Hedgebanks, by waysides, and on the borders of dry fields ; common. 
FI. principally in April and May, but more or leas all through the year, 


and in fine seasons, luxuriantly at Christmas. 
Curtis, i. 118; TE. B. xi. 708; Baxter, i. 31. 

Remarkable for its black anthers. 

24. Sror-tmaven Deap-xerrin—-La'mium macula'tum, 

Dry banks and by waysides, in sheltered situations ; rare, and almost 
certainly a naturalised plant, being extremely common in gardens, 
especially old-fashioned ones, and a very favourite flower for rockeries. 
Fi. chiefly in the spring, but more or less at all seasons. 

E. B. xxxvi. 2550, 
25. Common Rep Dean-netrie—Zo'mium purpu'rewm. 

Waysides and on the borders of ploughed fields, and in kitchen 
gardens; common weed everywhere, commencing to bloom in 
February, and continuing, more or less, till the close of autumn.— 
Annual, 

Cartls, £42; B. B. xi. 709. 

‘Occasionally with the blossoms white. 

A toleratly well-narked variety, with the leaves deeply cut, is usually distin- 
guinbed as La'mium inei'sum, (ER. B, xxvii. 1933.) 

26. Henarr—La'miwh amplerican'le. 

Tn cultivated ground, as. weed, and in dry nnd sandy fields; common, 
Fi. May, June, Annual. 

Curtis, 4. 119; E.B, xi, 770, 
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eaves like thoes of betony, and bright blue corollas immense for the size of tho 
plant. Savela eupplics many magnificent species, as Sal'via pa'tens, the superb 
deep-bine flowers of which are in autasin unsurpassed ; end Salvia splen'dens 
and formosa, the Mexican sod Peravian searlots, which endure until cut down 
by the frost. Salvia ful'gens is known by its green calyx; in Satria splen'dens 
tho oalyx is of similar colour to the corolla. The plants called “ ¢lary" belong to 
the same genus, and are distinguished by tho lange red or purple bracts which 
terminate the loug and crect racemes of trifling dowers. The other common 
‘Labintes comprise La’miums in several kinds; Beton'tea grandijlo'ra, a plant liko 
the wild oftcina’tis, but very much larger; “Balm-of-Gilesd" or Cedronetla 
triphyt'la, tho leaves of which, when bruised, yield the odour of citron ; Molucon- 
Dalen or Moluccet'la lee'ets, (xiii. 1462.) remarkable for the enormous size of the 
enp-ahapod and expanded calyx; Amethystex carru'lea, (li. 2448.) a pretty blue 
flowered anaual with tripartite loaves ; Zisiph‘oras, (xxiii, 900, xxvii. 1003.) neat 
Little thymo-liko plants with only two stamens; Collinso'néas, (xxx. 1218.) boantiful 
perennials with large leafy panicles of white Sowers, the lower lip elegantly 
Gmbriated, and the stamens loog and protruding; Prunetla grandiflora, (xlv. 
2014,) like the wulga’ris on @ greater soale ; Sta’chya cocein’ea, (xviii, 606.) and 
now theinordinately favourite Peril’la Nankinen‘sis. ‘The deep purplish-red foliags 
ef this plant renders it inestimable for “ ribbons” and as a foil to the bright hues 
of geraniums and Calceolarias, Associated with it may very commonly be found 
variegated varieties of Balm. In tho groenhouse the most conspicuous Lablates 
are the Colleus Blu'met and Verschagelti, ‘The former has a red blotch upon 
every one of its ovate, serrate, pointed, and yellowish leaves; the latter & of an 
almost uniform deep-snulberry-brown. The blue flowers grow in ereot and slender 
spikes 6—S inches in length. In the allied genus Plectran'thus, the corolla is 
formed like that of Lemi’um, but inverted, the lowermost portion being canoe- 
shaped, and protecting the deolinate stamens. P. Forskohlee (xlvi. 2086,) from 
Abyssinia and Arabia Felix, bas distant whorls of llac-blue flowers, Salvia 
confertito'ra (Ixviii, 8890.) ix » beautiful Braxilian stove plant, with spikes 18 
inches long, consisting of innumerable searlet and white flowers, mot very mach 
longer than the calyx. Leono'tis Leonu’rue (xiv, 478.) is a rare plant with pretty 
searlet flowers, Westring’éas (xi, 4908.) aro New Holland shrabs, with the 
aspect of rosemary. Lavan’dula pinna'ta (xii. 401.) is a very interesting little 
lnyander with the leaves deeply pinantifid. Gardo’quias, (Ixvi. 9772.) Physoste’gias, 
(Ixii. 3980, Ixiii, 3494.) Prostanthe’ras, and sereral more may also be met with, 
but notcommonly, ‘The microseopist should never fail toexamine the leaves and 
calyx of « Labiato new to him, especially if aromatic, as tho probabilities are of 
novel and pretty displays of oil-glands. 


Cll, THE VERBENA FAMILY.—Verbena'cee. 

‘Tho Verbenacem are mostly trees or shrubs, herbaceous plants being 
quite in the minority. ‘They belong to the tropics of both hemispheres, 
and to the temperate parts of South America, and have a few scattered 
representatives in Europe, including the solitary British species, called 
yervain. A yery small amountof external similarity is found among them, 
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and scarcely any charactor can be named by which they may be readily 
identified. Technically, they are most like the Zabia’te, from which they 
differ, like the Ehretia’cew, in having their two or four little seed-like 
fruits coherent instead of detached ; and in being destitute, usually, of 
aromatic oil-bags upon the leaves, though the common lemon-scented 
Werbena, or Aloy'sia citriodo'ra, has foliage quite as fragrant as that of 
bergamot. They bear no resemblance to the Labia’t# in regard to their 
flowers, the corolla consisting of a very long and slender tube, with an 
irregular, flat or concave, and 5-lobed limb, ‘The stamens are usually 
four, and then didynamous ; sometimes only two. The leaves and the 
inflorescence vary considerably, the latter being either simple and un- 
divided, or deeply pinnatifid; while the flowers are borne either in 
‘opposite corymbs, compact heads, or slender spikes, and seldom or never 
in regular whorls like those of Labiates. A further, though very 
minute distinction, as regards the Labiates, is found im the style, which 
in the Verbenacew proceeds from the summit of the ovary, instead of, 
us in the former family, from the base. 
‘One species British, 


Stoms erect, 18—2¢ inches high. Branches apreading, slender, and exceedingly 
tough. Lower loaves obovate in outline, coarsely pinnatifid; upper ones 
lanceolate and sessile, Flowers small and unattractive, pale lilac, and 
thinly disposed in slender spikes of 3—8 inchos in length. Perennial. 

Coumox Vienvars, 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
Comamox Vanvarx—Verbe'na offcina'lis, 

Dry waste ground, and upon carthy and crumbling cliffs, preferring 
limestone, Often by stony waysides on the outskirts of villages. In 
England not rare, Sparingly in Ireland, though plentifal near Cork 
and Killarney. In Scotland seldom seen. Fi. July. 

Curtis, i, 41; B. B. xi. 767; Baxter, 1. 26, 

Verbena is n name of mmomorial antiquity, and was originally applied to @ 
plant esteemed in magic. Medes used Verbena when she gare youth again to 
Bison; the priests bound it about thelr temples om the morning of the death 
of Aneas, 

‘The gay sutumpsl garden dower called “Verbena” is tho V. Melin'dres or 
chamedrifo'lia, «native of the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres. The various 
colours it assumes render it « general favourite, ns there is reely any contrast, 
excopt yellow, that it will not supply, when it is desired to have a macs all of ong 
hue. Verbena veno'sa nod several othors of similar habit to the Metin'dres aro 
Jn occasional eultivation; Ferbena teucrioi’des from Monte Video, bis parple 
flowers, with the odour of jasmine. Indoors the favourite genera are Lanta'na 

Ws 
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and Cleroden’dron. The Sowers of tho former are borne in tittle umbels or 
hemispherical heads on the sunzmit of long peduncles, every head, while young, an 
inchortwoscross. Their colours areexceedingly pretty and delicate, and twoor more 
‘often mingle in the same hend, as lilno and primrose in the Lantana mutab‘ilis, 
(Bot, Mag. tvili. $110.) In the Lanta‘na cro’eea the heads are of a fine rich orange 
colour, Unfortunately the odour of these flowers is like that of Incifer-matches, 
nnd the plants, which form small bushes or undershrabs, are apt to be of an 
untidy habit of growth, and in some spocies a litde prickly. Cleroden/drons aro 
sbrabs and small trees, usually of captivating beauty, ‘The leaves are usually 
Janceolate or ovate; the stamens of the panicled nnd often riobly-tafted fowera 
are long and projecting, and there ix not infrequently a striking coutrast in the 
‘cotous of the calyx and corolla, the former being white, while the petals nré richly 
dyed. Besides this, they have in xome cases, a spicy odour like that of the 
Gardenia, though notso delicate. Two of the most splendid are the Cleroden'dron 
Bathunea’num from Borneo, (Bot, Mag. lxxv, 4455.) in which the whole panicle is 
deep scarlet, and the Cleroden'dron aplen'dena from Sierra Leone, also scarlet, 
©. sinua’tum from the same country, (Ixxii, 4265.) and the Indian OC, haeta’tum, 
the tube of which is 4—5 inches long, have white flowers. In C. macrophyt'lum 
(lit. 2696.) they are blue and white; and in the C, Thomwo'ne, a slender elimbing 
shrub, they are crimson and white. Of miscellaneous ornamental plants, the 
following are the most esteemed:—Duren'ta Plumierii and D. Bulis'ia, green- 
house under-shrabs with lanceolate leaves and spikes of blue Sowers; Cassia 
integrifo'tia, a Braxitian plant with handsome purple lowers; Callicar'pa Ameri- 
ca'ia, (Catesby’s “ Carolina,” i 47.) very protty in its clasters of violet berries; 
AgipW'ita grandiffo'ra (Hot. Mag. Ixxii. 4230.) from Havana, a plant with whorled 
and oblong leaves, and fine yellow flowers in terminal ecorymbs; and Petrea 
volw’bitie, (xvii, 628.) a blue-flowered climber from Vera Cruz. Splelman’nia 
Africana (xliv. 1800,) is a Cape shrub with solitary and axillary white Sowers; 
Stachytarphe'ta mutab'ile and arista’ta (xxv, 076, lxxii, 4211.) have handsome 
spikes of rose or orange-ooloured blossoms. The Lemon Verbona or Aloysia, named 
above, is a native of Chili, Though in the colder parts of Kngland an indoor shrub, 
in the south of Dovonshire and in the Island of Guerosey it becomes tree-like, 
‘and bas long pendulous branches. The insignificant white or lilac flowers grow 
Jn erect panicles; the lanceolate leaves, as in many other Chilian plants, are pro- 
need in whorls of three. Hence the original name of Verb’na triphytla— 
(Dot. Mag xi. 837.) 

To this family belong also the celebrnted Tree-of. Chastity or Vi'ter Agnus-Castur, 
and the invaluable Teak-treo or Tecto’na gran'dit, the oak of the Bast Todies, 
‘The fatter is an ¢normous forest-troe of Malabar, Pegu, and the Burman Empire, 
producing loaves 1—2 foot long, and panicles of snall white flowers. The dygnue- 
Costus is a shrub growing 5—10 fect high, native of the shores of the Mediterrn- 
‘nean. ‘The Inavos ary opposite, 0—7.lobed, entire or nearly 80, and hoary beneath, 
'Yhe small white or faintly blue or rose-tinted flowers appear towards September 
in whorled snd compound terminal spikes 7—15 inches long. When dried, the 
loaves aro powerfully aromatic, and in this state were onee highly esteemod for a 
fancied virteo. 
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CIV, THE FOXGLOVE FAMILY.—Sorofularia'cea. 

The plants of which the foxglove is the type constitute one of the 
Targest and most widely diffused families known to Botany. The species 
‘amount to nearly 2,000, and are found everywhere from Melville 
Island to Southern India; no country is too hot, or too cold, or too 
ungonial for them. They are mostly herbaceous, though in a fow 
eases under-shrubby and even tree-like; usually scentless, but occa- 
sionally, as in the Scrofularia, fictid, or, as in the musk-plant, aromatic. 
In properties they are acrid, purgative, and emetic, many having the 
secretions so highly concentrated, as happens with the Digita'fis, that 
they become valuable in the hands of the physician. Structurally they 
are characterised as follows :— 

Leaves cither scattered, opposite, or whorled; simple, and either 
undivided, or more or less deeply lobed or pinnatifid. Flowers most 
usually in panicles or spikes, sometimes in ercet racemes, occasionally 
solitary and axillary. Calyx of four or five sepals, which are more or less 
united, and often unequal, the upper sepal being the largest, and the two 
lateral ones the smallest. Corolla of four or five petals, either slightly 
united at the base, or completely, into a tubular form, and always more 
or less irregular, Stamens attached to the inner surface of the corolla, 
usually four and didynamous; sometimes only two, but with the rudiments 
of the deficient pair alongside of them ; occasionally five, and then either 
all perfect, crone without theanther. Filaments often much bent; anthers 
usually free and far apart ; often very large, and with the cells diverging; 
Sometimes, as in Tore'nia and Melampy'rum, coherent. Ovary solitary 
and perfectly free ; style usually long and conspicuous; stigma often 
Jarge, and sometimes 2-lipped and sensitive. Fruit a 2-celled capsule, 
which opens when ripe, by little valves, and allows the usually abundant 
seeds to fall to the ground. 

In connection with these plants there are several matters deserving 
special notice. In no othor family are there so many varieties of the 
irregular corolla, and after those of the Orchids, none are more quaint, 
Such are the “ pocket-like,” well-known in the Culcvolarin; and the 
* porsonate” or mouth-like, in the snapdragon, which, by gentle pree 
gure at the sides, opens and closes like the muzzle of a « 

The portion of the latter which represents the lip» 
the “palate.” In some varieties the oddity is 
sence of a long tail, as in the Lina'riae; or by th 
reflexed, as in the genus Dip'lacus. The tendem 
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become regular, by the development of additional parts, is a peculiarity 
of still greater interest. Many of the Linariss, and especially the common 
yellow one, have been observed in a perfectly symmetrical condition; 
and it is not uncommon to find the terminal corolla of a foxglove erect, 
shaped like the bowl of an acorn, and with fire recumbent stamens of 
equal length. These occasional conditions are called by the strangename 
of “psloria,” literally “monsters,” the fact being that they are disclosures 
of the latent exogenous archetype, and comparable with perfect things 
instead of unvatural ones, A third peculiarity of the family is tho 
aptitude not uncommonly met with, to produce hybrids by cross-im- 
pregnation, Examples are frequent in wild nature, and the gardener 
takes advantage of it to procure new varieties of certain exotics. No 


Fig. M0, 

Personate corolla of Snapdragon. Personate and tailed corolla of Lina’ria, 
plant offers greater facilities for artificial hybridising than the Caleeo- 
laria, the stigma being well developed before the pollen is mature, and 
the anthers allowing of safe removal and application. Lastly, in the 
group of species of which Rhinan’thus is the type, there appears to be 
acortain amount of parasitism, rendering them injurious to the meadows 
and pastures in which they abound. 

The flowers of this large family are generally handsome, and often 
of vivid colours, though there are plenty that make no show. Two or 
more colours often meet in the same corolla, giving them, as in the 
monkey-flower, an extremely gay appearance. They are rarely endowed. 
with odour, and examples of their becoming double are unknown. The 
anthers are often hairy, and supply beautiful objects for the binocular 
microsoope, as do the seeds also in Nemesia and many others. 

Tn Britain there grow wild, or have become naturalised, fifty-three. 
Others seem disposed to settle here, as the common musk-plant, which 
‘prings up on wayside rubbish, and even the compuratively new 
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Verortioa Lindleya’na, which makes itself quite at home in plantations. 
‘They are conveniently resolved into— 
Species with two stamens (the genus Veron‘ica.) 
Species with didynamous stamens, 
‘Species with five stamens (the genus Verdar‘cum,) 
SECTION IL. 
Sramexs two, equal is length, and generally divergent, Corolla of four potala, 
slightly coberent at the base; the lowermost petal the smallest, the upper 
‘one the largest, and the lateral ones equal in size, Ovary compressed and 
many-seeded. Leaves opposite. Flowers blue, pinkish, or white, (never 
yollow) with dark streaks radiating from the centre. (Speedwelts.) 
A, Flowers all solitary and axillary, Loaves uniform in shape. Plant annual. 
1, Sepals cordate at the base, Leaves broad, 5—7-lobod, the margin entire, 
‘and the central lobe the largest. Stems procumbent, 2—18 inches long, 
ond with many branches. Corolla minute, light purplish-blue. Capsule 
2—4-socded. LA, Iveamaven Srespwatt, 
2. Sepals ovate or lanceolate. Loaves cordate or ovate, and serrated. Cap- 
sule many-seeded. 
@, Corolla vivid blue, large and showy. Copsule nearly twice as 
‘broad as Jong, compressed and sharply keeled, Stems and 
‘branches 6—12 inches long and mostly procumbent. Leaves 
petiolate. 14. Bexnacx’s Sreepwertn. 
4, Corolla usually minute, pale blucish, pinkish, or white. Capsules 
scarcely broader than long, 
Sopals oblong. Plant green. Sceds about six in onch cell. 
Lowermost petal white. 12. Gnexs Frenp Sreenwers 
Sopals broadly ovate and acute. Plant grayish, Seeds 
8-12 fn each cell, Flowers wholly blae. 
13, Gray Frenp Sreenwen., 
B, Plowers in lateral, axillary, and loajtess racemes. 
1. Plant glabrous, 

a, Racemes alternate, Leaves linear, entire or slightly toothed. Pedicels 
divaricated, and increasingly so ng the capsules ripen. Flowers few 
and pale. Caprule large, flat, and cireular. Plant 12 feot high, 
lax and spreading, slonder and elegant. 

6, Nannow-teavep Boo Sruxpwntt. 
b, Racemes opposite, Plant succulent. 
‘Stem erect, Leaves lanceolate, pointed, and serrate. Racemos 
Jong and acute. Flowers numerous, small, pink or blueish. 
6, Gaxar Waren Srexpwera. 


‘Stem procumbent, rooting at the joints. Leaves elliptical, or oval, 
‘obtuse, variously and blantly serrated. Flowers large anil 
showy, doop and vivid blue, or occasionally light pink. Whole 
eee aa ives, elakiy, end wuoyiens 7. Baooxtren. 

2, Pinnt more or loss hairy. 
a. Leavos linear; pedicels much divaricated. Capsule largo, flat, and 
ciroular, 5. Nanzow-reaveo Boo Srmepwarr. 
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(Sraweys pour and prprsaxovs.) 
6. Leaves ail in opposite pairs, Flowers in pikes or compact hoads. 
* Leaves serrate. 

Stems 3—12—24 inches hight erect, square, not much branched, and 
often speckled with purple. Lenves lanceolate, veined on the under 
surface. Flowers in short, lax, leafy honds. Calyx inflated. Corolla 
yellow, blueish st the tip, and nonrly closed. Soods brown, thin, 
flat, and nsually with a broad membranous wing. Whole plant 
glabrous. 22, Common Yer.0W-RArTLe, 

‘Stem quite simple, 4A—8 inches high. Root creeping. Leaves ovate or 
cordate, deoussated, and less than an inch long. Flowers in 
dense terminal spikes, vivid purplish-blue, Brats numerous and 
parplish. 90, Poxeme Aurme Banrsta. 

** Leaves entire. Flowers in terminal spikes, almost concealed by numerous 
large und coloured bracts. Anthers coherent. Seeds one or two in each 
cell, and resembling grains of wheat, Stom leafy, with wide-sprending 
branches. Leaves linear or lancoolate, 1}—2 inches long. 

Spikes conical, Bracts lax, lanceolate, pinnatifid, and purplish rose- 
colour. Segments of the calyx linear, longer than the tube, 
aod coloured like the bracts, Corolla yellow, variegated with 
rose-colour and purple. 20. Ponrie Cows'-waeat, 

Spikes four-sided. Braots cordate, finely peotinated, purplish, with 
green points, and closely imbricated. Corolla variegated with 
‘eam-colour and light-parpl, the palate yellon 

25, Curirp Cows'-wamar. 


6, Leaves alternate and scattered, or nt loast at the upper part of the plant; tho 
lower ones somotimes opposite or irregularly whorled. Corolla personate, 
and usually closed by the prominent palate, 

A. Stems always trailing or pendulous. Leaves broad. Flowers small, 
axillary and solitary, bine or lac and yellow. 

Leaves conlate, S-lobed, petiolate, purple on the under surface; 
stems and branches thread-like, very numerous, and hang- 
ing against old walls so aa to form light and shining our- 
tains of foliage 1—3 feat in depth. Whole plant perfeotly 
glabrous. 42, Ivvueaven Toab.riax. 

Lonves ovate, downy, and usually entire, Plant hairy, trailing 
upon the grond. 40. Rousn-teayen Toap-rLax. 

Loaves broadly hastato and acute. Plant hairy, tralling upon 
‘the ground. 41, Anzowneaven Toap-rrax, 

B. Flowering stems ertet, Calyx-segmonts linear, and longer than the 
ecoroila, Flowers purplish, nonrly sessile, Spikes lax and thin, 
Plant 9—19 inches high, 35, Sours, Suar-nerco, 

C. Flowering-stems erect, or rarely somowhat diffuse. Corolla longer 
than the : 

@. Plant annual, 4—10 inches high, branched, glandular and 
pubescent. Leaves lanceolate. Peduncles long. Flowers 
small, solitary, and axillary, the upper lip purplish, the 
Jowor one yellowish. 98, Suan Uraronr Toap.vtax. 
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(Sraxews voor and vrovvanovs. Leaves alternate and scattered. Flowering-stem 
erect, Corolla longer than the calyx.) 
d Plant annual. Stem glabrous. Leaves linear and mostly 
whorled. Flowers racemose, 

Sepals twice ns long as the capsule. Flowers purple, 

with darker veins. Stems 6—12 inches high. 
37. Sensex Tosp-riax. 
Sepals shorter than the capsule. Flowers yellow, 
partly streaked with purple. 39, Sea Toanriax. 
¢. Perennials, Flowers (including the tail, if one be present) 
aninch or more in length. Leaves narrow, entire, and very 
numerous, Plant bushy, l—2 feet high. Flowers in dense 
terminal spikes. 

Corolia with long tail that points perpendicularly 
downwards, rich yellow, or rarely milk-white, 
with an orange-coloured palate. Capsule ovoid. 
‘Spike imbricated, 36, Commox Yarrow Toap-vrax. 

Corolla without a tail, and merely swollen at the base, 
rose-colonred, red or whitish, yellow between the 
lips. Seginents of the calyx ovate and obtuse, 


Capsule opening by mee large and ragged pores, 
34. Cosmos SxaP-DRAGON, 
@. Perennials, Flowers considerably lees than an inch in 
length. 
Sepals shorter than the long incurved spur. Plant 
1—4 feet high. Leaves numerous, linear-lanoe- 
late, Flowers in slender racemes, purple, or 
yellow with » a) throat. 
44. Tara, Porrtx Toap-rrax. 

Sepals as long as the spur, Stem erect, branched, 
Tenly, 12—18 imehes high. Flowers white with 

blue veins. 44, Oxnarra Toab-wiax. 
¥. Leaves alternate andl scattered, or at least at the upper part of the plant, the 
lower ones sometimes opposite. Corolla open, tubular or lalate, the lips 

standing fur apart. 

* Stoms 6—12 inches long, very slender, and, slong with their branches, 
trailing on the ground. Leaves nearly circular, petiolate and crenate, 
Flowers solitary and axillary, very minute, whitish, the three upper 
segments of the corolla often tinged with red, Whole plant covered 

with minute hairs 46. Sumruonria. 

‘+ Plant quite erect. Leaves serrate or crenate, 

a, Stem 2-3—5-6 foot high, nearly simple, roundish and downy. 
Leaves ovate, lanceolate, crenate, crumpled, velny and downy, 
the blade tapering into a winged petiole. Flowers in tall unt. 
lateral spikes. Corolla tubular, largo enough to admit the end 
of the finger, crimson or white, speckled and hairy in the inside, 
pendulous after expansion. Capsule many-seeded, and invested 

bythe permanent calyx. Plant very stately. 33, Foxorove. 
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(Staxnss roe and provwaxous. Leaves alternate and scattered. Corolla labinte. 
Plant erect.) 
2, Plant never exceeding 16 inches, and asually not more than 
1—4 inches in height, usually mueb branched, and resembling a 
Tittle shrub. Leaves ovate, serrate, and furrowed, Flowers axil- 
Jary ond solitary, abundant, and conspicuous from their snowy 
whiteness, the potals varicgatod with yellow and purple. Upper 
lip of the corolla 2.lobed and spreading. 21, Eve-ennomr, 
¢. Plant $—12 inches high. Upper lip of the corolla nearly entire, 
arched or concave. 

Flowers dull red or sometimes whito, in unilateral racemes 
at the extromitios of the numerous branches, which 
usally droop at the ends, Leaves lanceolate, Whole 
plant downy or hairy. 18. Rep Barren, 

Flowers yellow, on short, axillary peduncles, chiefly at the 
upper part of the stem, which is erect, rigid, and 
usually simple, Calyx bairy and viscid. Leaves sessile. 
Whole plant covered with clammy down. 

10, Yxtzow Banrsta. 
SECTION IIL 


Stamens eve. Stem ereot, 2—O feet high, terminating in a spike, sometimes 
more or less osmpound, of numerous yellow or whitish and showy penta- 
merous Sowers, ‘The corolla large, five-lobed, flattish and nearly regalar, 
and the laments of the five stamens (or three of them) conspicuously 
woolly with coloured hairs. Lenves simple and undivided. 

1, Leaves conspicuously deourrent, oblong-Innceolate and pointed, the lower ones 

usually petiolate, and all 6—S inches long. Plant covered in every part with 

‘a tecce of soft woolly hairs, the leaves resembling flannel. Spike of dowars 

1—2 feet long, often with many minarets springing from the base, Flowers 

harge, golden-yellow, primrose-like, almost sesaile, and only a fow expanding 
atonoe. Three of the flasnents clothed with yellow balrs. Stigma green. 
48. Gxear Toren Monuem, 

2. Leaves not decurrent. Spikes branched, Anthera all kidney-sheped, 

@. Hairs upon the filaments white. 

Leaves dark green and nearly glabrous upon the upper surfore; white 
‘with soft woolliness upon the under one, Flowers numerons, small, 
‘on short pedicels, eream-coloured or whidsh. Stem three feet 
high. 53. Warre Morner. 

‘Leaves clothed upon both surfaces with mealy wool, which soon rubs off, 
Stem $—5 high, copiously panicled at the upper part, the branches 
forming a handsome pyramid of innumerable lange bright-yellow 
flowers. Leaves 8—15 inches long. 82. Hoary Meuuxor, 

&, Hairs upon the filaments purple or violet, Stem simple, terminating in a 
Jong, erect and cylindsical spike, which is sometimes slightly branched. 
Leaves conlate, waved and crenate, veiny, hearly glabrous on the upper 
side, rather downy below, the petioles often O—12 inches long. Flowers 
bright yellow,*rnther small, edieels twice ws long as the calyx — 
‘Stamens of equal length. 6). Siomeraven Murreim, 
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(Stamens exve.) 

8, Leaves not decurrent, or only very slightly so, Two of the stamens longer than 
the others, and with long anthers, Hairs on the filaments purple, Pant 
glabrous, or slightly glandular-bairy. Spike usually simple. 

Pedicels 15 together, nnd shorter than the bractens. Stem 3—4 feot 

high, lanes de serrate, glandular. f 

igh. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, panies ie, g! ier — 
Pedicels solitary, nearly twice as long ws the bractear. Stem 6—0 feet 

high. Leaves ovate-oblong, sinunte or — Gr glabrous. 
Mora Mouxey. 
HABITATS AND eT 
1. Gaear Rocx Sreepweii— Veronica spica'ta. 

‘Upon limestone rocks, and in dry chalky pastures; rare, St. Vin- 

cent’s Rocks, Ormeshead. FI. July—September. 
E.B.i% 

A very beautiful ornament of spots where it grows abundantly. Looking down 
from somo of the upper ridges of St. Vincent's Rocks, it is seen as n bla curtain. 
A vuriety, with larger and broader leaves, and a tendency to form compound spikes, 
‘was formerly distinguished as Veron‘ica hy¥rida, (E. 8.x. 078.) The latter grows 
abundantly on Humphrey Head, near the southern extremity, and occurs also on 
St. Vincent's Rooks, In gardens not uncommon. 

2. Tuyme-Leaven Srxspweit— Veron‘ica serpyllifo'lia, 

Ploughed fields; meadows, where rather ‘moist, and waysides. Com- 
mon everywhere. Fl. May—August. 

Cartis, i, 3; EB. B, xv, 1075, 
8, Aurixe Speepwert—Veron'ica alpina, 

Borders of little rills and among wet rocks upon the mountains of 
the Scotch Highlands; rare. Fl. July, August. 

Curti«, iv. O81; 1. Bh. vii. dt. 

Bot. Mag. vii. 2075 represent « singular variety called Wormskiol'dii, brought 
from moist alpine prairies on the Rocky Mountains, and found also in northern 
Europe. 


4, Procumsrxr Rock Srxenwett—Veron'ica sazat'ilis. 

Rocky places upon the Clova and Breadalbane mountains, Scotland, 
but rare. Abundant on Ben Lawers. Fl. July. 

E. Be xy. 1027. 

To this species is referable the Veron‘ica fruticulo’sa of K. B. xv. 1028, a plant 
with elongated pikes of pinklsh flowers, said te have been gathered in one or two 
places in the Highlands. ‘The truo 7’. saxat'ttis is a splendid plant for a collection 
of alpines, 

5, Nannow-reaven Boo Srrepwent—Veron'ica seutella'ta. 

Sides of ponds and marshy places, chiefly where the soil 
rather rare. In Cheshire not infrequent. Fl. June, July. 

Curtis, 11.205; E. B, xi. 782, 
A variety occurs, but rarely, with tho stems somewhat downy. 
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6. Gnear Waren Sraxpwert—Veron'ioa Anagal'lis. 

Ponisides, ditches, and in muddy and watery places ; not uncommon. 
FL. June, July. - 

Cartis, i. 204; BE. B. xi. 781 (coloured too blas.) 
7. Brooxtrae—Veron'ica Becabung'a. 

Clear ditches, and in shallow moving water, such as the watercress 

inhabit; common everywhere. FI. June, July. 
Curtis, 1.70; B. B. x. 655. 
8. Mzprornan-T2a Srrepwer1—Verow ica offcina'lis, 

Dry sandy ground, especially upon sunward hedgebanks ; along the 
margins of dry, little-frequented lanes, and among the grass in dry parks. 
Common all over Britain. Fl. May—August. 

Curtis, L146; E. B. xi. 700. 

‘The Veron’tea hirncta of B. B. Supp. i. 207% is @ litle variety found growing 
upon moors in Ayrshiro, 

9. Germaxner Sreepwerr—Veron' ica Chama'drys. 

Everywhere on hedgebanks, flowering in company with the haw- 
thorn in May and June, and where shaded, or in a cold aspect, lasting 
till July. 

Curtis, i.2; B. B. ix. 025; Baxter, i, 90 (unfortunately coloured slate instoad 

of azure.) 

‘The flowers are the largest and most brifliant of any common English gpocdwell, 
and well known to everyone, giving myriads of blue eyes to the hedgebanks in 
early summer, Many plants of lees beauty are tended in gardens with the utmont 
solicitudes, From their lovely hus, they are often confounded with the forget-mo- 
not, The corollas, asin all other speedwells, very soon fall off, and in wet weather 
and towards evening are apt to close and show their white undersurfaces. Tho 
loaves at the extremities of the shoots are often found converted into a hairy white 
knob, the work of an insect, whose family may bo found inside. A variety ia 
occasionally found with the leaves shortly petiolate. 

10. Pats Syzvax Srexpweir— Veron'ica monta'na. 

Damp woods and cloughs; common. FI. May, June. 

Curtis, ii. 219; E, B. xi. 706, 

Remarkable, like the seutelta’ta, for the large, flat, eiroular, shicld-like capsules, 
At first sight this plant might be mistaken for a small and poor state of the 
germander-speedwell, but in that the leaves are sessile, whereas in the pale sylvan- 
spoedwoll they are stalked. Besides, the germandenspeedwell has two opposite 
rows of hairs upon tho stem, which change at every joint to the contrary side, 
wheroas in tho monat'na the stem is hairy all round, The lax, straggling racemes 
of ripening capsules urovery conspicuous, and quite unlike thossofthe Chamae’drys. 
‘The name of monta’na is yory ill-applied since the usual habit of the plant is 
under trees where there is plonty of moisture. 
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UU. Ivy-reavep Srrepwetr—Veron'ica hederafo'lia. 

Ploughed land, everywhere, an idle and unremitting weed. Fl. 
March, April. Annual. 

Curtis, 1.73; B. B, xi. 734. 

‘Tho stem, like that of the chickweed, consists of a cylinder, enclosing an elastio 
thread, 

12, Gueewx Fiecp Srxenwet1~—Veron'ica agrestis. 

Cultivated ground, both farm and garden; common. Fi. May, June. 
Annual, 

Curtis, i. 1 (not good) ; E.B. Supp. 5.2603, 
13. Garay Freep Sezepweti—Veron'ica poli’ta, 

‘Waste and cultivated ground, often in company with the agres'tis 
common. Fl. May, June, Annual. 

B. B. xi. 788 (as Veron'toa agree'tia.) 
14, Buxeaum's Serepwe11—Veron'iea Buxbaum'ii. 

Asa weed, in gardens and other cultivated ground ; rather rare, and 
probably introduced. Fi. May—October. Annual. 

E. B, Supp. ii, 2769, 

Immediately distinguished from the two preceding by the lange site of its 
flowers, which resemblo those of the Chame/drys—by the poduncles being twice 
ay long as the leaves, and the greater hairiness of the entire plant, 

15. Srrxep Frerp Sreepwe11—Veron'ica arvensis, 

Dry fields, especially among clover; upon old walls, where there is 
loose earth ; and very frequent as a weed in kitehen-gardens, upon 
asparagus beds, and in other dry places FL May, June. Annual, 

Curtis, i. 74; BB. xi, 734. 
16, Cur-Leaven SreepweLt—Veron'ica triphyl'los, 

Dry sandy fields in Norfolk and Suffolk; rare. Fl. April, May. 
Annual. 

Curtis, ii. 966; E. Bi. 20, 
17. Lirrex Verxar Sreepwet1—Veron'ica ver'na, 
Dry ficlds about Bury and Thetford, Suffolk, Fl, April. Annual. 
E. B. i. 25, 
18. Rup Barrsta—Barts'ia Odonti' tes, 

Cornfields, and especially upon their borders, among the weeds. 
Also by waysides, where grassy and somewhat damp, Common. Fl. 
July—September. Annual, 

Curtis, i. 44 (ax Euphra'sta Odonti'ter) ; EB. xx, 1415; Baxter, iii, 223. 

Occasionally found with white dowers, and then losing inuch of the peouliar 
reddiab hue whigh ontinarily distinguishes the plant from the greener surround- 
ing ones. 
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19. Yarrow Banrsta—Barts'ia visco'sa. 

Dry fields, especially where sandy, and near the sea; rare. Corn- 
wall. Devonshire. Borders of the Clyde. Southport, Lancashire, 
plentifal. Fl. August, September. Annual. 

Curtis, fy, 025; BE. B. xy. 1045, 
20. Punrse Aurixz Banrsts—Barts/ 

Dry, rocky places in the mountainous districts, and in alpine pastures; 
rare. Very abundant near Middleton in Teesdale, growing both on the 
Durham and on the Yorkshire side of the river. Ben Lawers, upon a 
cliff overlooking Glen Lyon, very luxuriant. Fl. June, July. 

Cartls, fii. 503; B. B. vi. 261, 
21, Eve-neicnr—Euphro'sia officinalis. 

Dry, upland pastures where the herbage is short and scanty; along 
the grassy margins of country lanes; upon heaths, and on the slopes of 
green hills; frequent. Fl. July—September. Annual. 

Cartis, ii, 334; E. B. xx. 1416; Baxter, i. 72. 

A charming little plant, sometimes not more than an inch in height, with « 

solitary but full-sized blossom; sometimes so tall and bushy that the topmost 


flowers are n foot abore the ground. ‘Tho whitoness of the corollas is relieved by 
dark purple stroaks, and the lowor ip has a yellow spot. 


22, Common Yerrow-nartLe—Riinan'thus Crista-gal'li, 

Among the mowing-grass; everywhere. FI. June. Annual. 

Cortls, fi, 835; EB, B. x. 657; Baxter, iv. 259. 

A llvely aod pretty ornament of the young hay-fields, but believed to eneumbor 
the crop rather than to enrich it. Along with the Red Bartsia, and the Eyebright, 
itis thougbt by some to be parasitic on the roots of the plants among which it 
grows. Tho undersides of the leavos are gray, and ornamented with curious net- 
work. Rhinan'thus angusti/o'tia (the Rhinan'thus ma\jor of E. B. Supp. ii. 2737.) 
is a largo variety, with narrow leavea, the flowers in crowded and bushy spikes, 
and the brncteas yellowish instead of green, Found principally in the north of 
England aed in Scotlend. 

23, Commox Syivan Cows'-wieat—Melampy'rum praten‘se. 
Woods and thickets; frequent. Fl. July, August. Annual. 
F. B. if, 113 (not good.) 

A sinall state of this pretty plant, more succulent in substance, and with the 

upper bracteas quite entire, is by some called Melampy/rum imonta'nves, 
24, Aurrxe Cows'-waeat—Melampyrum syloat'icum, 
Alpine woods in the north of England; rare. In Scotland less 
uncommon, though very local. Fl. July, August. Annual, 
‘Cartis, iv, 026; E. B, xii. 804. 
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25. Carsten Cows'-wHzat—Melampy/rum crista’ tum, 
Woods, thickets, and bushy places ; chiefly in the eastern counties, 
Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, &c. Occasionally in cornfields, 
FL July. Annual, 


E. Bi. al. 
26. Punrie Cows'-waear—Melampyrum arven'se. 

Dry, gravelly banks and cornfields on light soil. Abundant in Nor- 
folk, and especially about Norwich ; and very plentiful in the south of 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. Fl. July. Annual. 

Curtis, fii, 604; E. B. i. 53; Baxter, vi. 457, 
27. Tarn Mansx Rep-rartie—Pedicula'ris palustris. 
Wet and swampy places; general but not common. FI. July, Aug. 
E. B. vi. 409. 
28. Common Rep-narrne—Pedicula’ris syleat'iea. 

Swampy, uncultivated ground, and in moist and heathy pastures ; 

Yery common everywhere. Fl, May—August. 
E. B. vi. 400; Baxtor, iv. 260, 

‘Tho Latin specific names of this plant and of the Afelampy’rum praten'se would 
som to hare boon accidentally transposed, for the Melampy‘rum is a woodland 
instead of a meadow plant; while the Pedicula'ris, so far from being sylvan, is 
always found in open, unshaded places. 

29. Common Frowont—Serofula’ria nodo'sa. 

Moist ditchbanks ; common everywhere. Fl. July, August. 

£. B. xxii, 1644; Baxter, v. 386. 
30, Grear Frawor1—Sorofula’ria aquat’ica, 

Tn choice of habitat, similar to the nodo‘sa, but not quite so common. 
Fi, July, August. 

Curtis, ii. 990; E. B. xii. 864, 


From thisis distinguished by somo botanists, Serofula’ria Bhrhar'ti. (E.B, Supp. 
li, 2875.) ‘The leaves of the latter aro narrower, and more sharply serrated ; the 
flowers are fewer in number, seldom exceeding 4—8 in a panicle, and the capsule 
fs sub-globular instead of ovoid. 

81. Dowxy Frowoar—Serofula'ria Seorodo'nia. 

Moist and watery places in the extreme south and south-west of 

England; at Tralee in Ireland; and in the Channel Islands. Fi, 


pevsiaeret; E, BD, xxxi. 2200, 


32. Yertow Frewont—Scrofila’ria vernal’is. 
Rondsides and waste places ; rare. Norfolk, North Wales. Near 
Plymouth, Fi. April, May. . 
Curtis, iii. 605; E. B. viii. 007 (tho latter incorrect as to the stamens, all of 
which arise from tho base of the corolla.) & 
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33. Foxatove—Digita'lis pw 

Rough and sandy hedgebanks, wits ipsa via: railway em- 
bankments, old stone-quarries, dry and grassy ledges of rocks, Ke. ; 
common, but more particularly in the northern parts of England, and 
in hilly and subalpine districts, where it is often sown broad-cast. 
Very abundant near Manchester. Superb in Arran and at Llangollen. 
Scarce near Bristol, In the eastern counties, as Norfolk and Suffolk, 
almost unknown. Fl May—August. Biennial, 

Ourtis, i. 48; E. B. xix. 1297; Baxter, ii. 119. 

"Tho foxglove is the most utately of English wild-@owora, and imparts splondour 
to every scene of its production. In woods it is frequently soven feet high, and 
bears €0—70 flowers, tho topmost not expanding till the capsules formed by the 
earliest are nonrly ripe, and the last three or four banging from the summit of their 
dismantled tower, like a flag nailed to the mast in unyielding valour, 1t forms 
‘one of that very distinct and interesting class of plants which, being diennial, aro 
never found mixing with the short-lived plebeians of tho ploughed field, but con. 
fino themselves to habitats where they will not be disturbed. With many of these, 
wach as tho Great Torch-mulloin, the Vipers' Bugloss, Henbane, Weld, and the 
‘Musk-thistle, it is not uncommonly found assccinted. The structure of the flower 
will repay a vory close examination. Tho corollas bulge out upon the ander side, 
‘and on the inner surface aro at this part hairy, and elegantly sprinkled with little 
earmine-coloured spots. Those freckled caverns are often large enough to admit 
the end of the finger, and being comtracted at the extremity next the calyx, like a 
‘waist, have obtained the name, with the Cheshire children, of “ Fairlas’ petticoats.” 
A white varioty occurs in gardens, where also the common crimson-flowered plant 
is very general. 

34. Common Sxar-pracon—Antirrhi'num ma‘jus, 

‘Tops of old and earthy walls, especially of gardens ; ruins of castles 
and monasteries, and upon rocks; not uncommon. Berkeley Castle and 
church, Gloucestershire, in profusion, Not wild in Scotland, and per- 
haps only naturalised in England and Ireland. Fl. May—November. 

E. B. ii. 120; Baxter, iii. 109. 

Extremely common in gardens, whero the flowers vary to roso-coloar, white, 
and yellowish, the latter sometimes pencilled with lilac ar purple. 

85, Sanu Sxar-paacon—Antirrhi'num Oron'tinm, 

Dry waste places and cornfields ; chiefly in the east and south o 
England. Wild also in Ireland, but not indigenous to Scotland. F 
July, August. Annual. 

Curtis, ii, 260 ; B.B. xvii. 1158. 
36, Commox Yarrow Toan-rirax—Lina'ria vulgaris, 

Dry hedgebanks, ffequently surrounded by briers ; sometimes 
the borders of dry fields. Common. Fi. July, August. 

Ourtls, £47: E, B. x. 658 (both ns Antivrhi'nuee Lina'ria,) 
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A formal and stiff but showy plant, eaxily recognised by its upright stems, thickly 
clothed with narrow-lanocolate glaucous leaves, and long spikes of bright-yollow 
flowers of tho form catled “ personato” ormouth-like, the upper lip deeply stained 
‘with orange. The corolla sometimes assumes o regular pentamerons figure, 
having five spurs which sproad from tho base like the rays of a star, and individuals 
tare by no means uncommon in which there are two or three such spurs. The 
complete form fs figured both in Curtis and E, B. (1i, 495, iv. 200,) under the mame 
of Antirrhi'num Pelo'ria, 

‘Tho “ Lina'ria Itat'ica” of Treviranné ia probably a hybrid between the present 
‘epocies and there‘pens, mixed with which two plants it grows in the extreme south, 
87. Jensey Toav-r1rax—Lina'ria Pelesseria’na. 

“ Ona hill-side, growing amongst furze, between St, Peter's Barracks 
and a water-mill near St, Ouen’s pond, Jersey.” Fl. June, Annual. 

E, B. Supp. ii. 2892, 
$8. Saux Urnsour Toap-ri.ax—Lina‘ria mi'nor. 

Dry, sandy fields, chiefly in the south and south-east of England. 

Tn Scotland and Ireland very rare. Fl. June, July. Annual. 
Curtis, ii, 093; EB. B, xxviii. 2014 (both as Antirrhinnm sef'rmus.) 
$9, Sxa Toap-rLax—Lina'ria supi‘na. 

Coasts of Devonshire, Dorsetshire, and south Cornwall; possibly a 
‘native, but more probably introduced with ballast. Fi. July, August. 
Annual. 

40. Rounp-Leavep Toap-rLax—Lina'ria spu'ria. 

Dry and sandy cornfields; almost confined to the southern parts of 
England. Horfield, near Bristol. Plentiful in some parts of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. Fl. July—September. Annual, 

Curtis, 1. 182; EB, B, x, 671 (both as Antirrhi’num spu'rlum.) 
41, Annow-reaven Toav-rrax—Lina'ria Elat'ine, 

Cornfields, especially upon gravel and limestone. Occasionally asa 
sweed in gardens, among onions, ko. ¥L. June, July. Annual. 

Curtis, 40; B, B. x. 002 (both as Antirrhi’sum Elat'ine.) 
42. Ivy-teaven Toan-rnax—Lino'ria Cymbala'ria. 

Walls, both new and old, especially those surrounding the gardens 
and court-yards of country mansions ; also upon bridges, below,the 
parapets, and on rockeries. Very common, but in no case truly wild. 
Fi. May—October. 

Curtis, £45; E, B, vil. 602 (both as Antirrhé'num Cymbala'ria); Baxter, i. 23, 

‘This well-known Uttle traileris a natlvo of Italy, and was introduced undesignedly 
by moans of seeds mixed with hay that protected some marble sculptures sent to 
Oxford, It is one of the neatest ornaments that can be selected for a wall or 
frockery, and flourishes if kept in a pot of earth in a greenhouse, and allowed to 
‘Swing its long branches from a bracket or suspended basket. 

Ba 
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48. Crerrixa Toin-prax—Line'ria repens. 

Dry banks and rocky places; chiefly upon limestone and near the 
sea, and found in few parts except the south of England and Ireland. 
Cornwall. Near Cork. Fl. July—September. 

B. B, xvill. 1263 (as Antirrhi‘num re'pens.) 
44, Tani Purrix Toan-rrax—Lindria purpwrea. 

A Neapolitan plant, common in gardens, from which it has migrated 
into waste places, and is now becoming naturalised, as at Horfield and 
Brislington, near Bristol. Fl. August—October, 

Bot, Mag. iii. 99, 
45. Lrwoserna—Limorel'la aquat'ica. 

Muddy places, where water has stagnated during the winter, and on 
the sandy borders of pools and meres ; frequently in company with the 
Littorel'la lacus'tris. Not raro. Fl. summer, Annual. 

Curtis,(fii 606; E. B. y. 957; Baxter, iti. 219. 
46. Stvrnonr1a—Sibtior'pia Europa’. 

Moist and shady places, in the neighbourhood of springs and rivulets 
Common all over Cornwall: occurs also in Devonshire, and near Tralee, 
Treland. Elsewhere in Britain not known, FI. summer. 

E. B. x. 640 ; Baxter, iii. 215. 

‘This delicate little plant docs nicely in an indoor fernery, if allowed to ramble 
among mosses and selaginellas, 

47, Yarrow Mexunvs—Mim'ulus luteus. 

A common garden-plant of North American origin, now naturalised 
on the banks of rivers and streams in many parts of England. Dunham, 
near Manchester, very luxuriant. Fi. July, August, 

Bot. Mag. xxxvi. 1601. 
48. Grear Tozon Munizix—Verbas‘coum Thap'eus. 

Dry banks and waste ground ; and upon carthy cliffs and the tops of 
old walls, where the soil is calcareous or gravelly. Common as far north 
as Aberdeen. Fi. July, August. Biennial. 

E. B, viil. 649 (but incorrect as to tho hairs of the stamens.) 

‘Ap excoodingly noble plant, consisting, when full grown, of aslendor eytindrical 
pillar, 0—7 feat high, w yard or moro of tho upper portion crowded with flowers 
bnds, embedded in nests of vegetable flannel, and that open, like those of the 
obloory, only threa or four at atime. Tho corollas soon fall to the ground, and 
are oconsionally #0 palo a yellow as to be almost white. 

49, Baaxonen Murrems—Verbascum virga'tum. 

Dry fields and waysides; raro both in England and Ireland, and in 

Scotland not met with. Fl, July. Bionnial. 
E. B. vil, 660, 
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60. Morn Murizrs—Verbas‘cum Blatta'ria. 

Dry banks upon gravelly soil; very rare, and apparently confined to 

the extreme south and south-west. Fl. July, August. Biennial, 
E. B. vi. 903, 
61. Sace-reavep Munixrs—Verbas‘cum ni'grum. 

Dry and warm hedgebanks and waysides, where the soil is gravelly or 
chalky ; rather rare, and really wild only in the southern and midland 
counties. Fl. July, August. 

Curtis, iii, 400; E. B. i. 69; Baxter, ii, 86, 
52, Hoary Munuzrs—Verbas'oum focco' sum. 

Banks, fallow fields, and roadsides, where dry and gravelly or chalky; 
rare, except in Norfolk and Suffolk, and apparently not existing further 
north. Fi. July. Biennial. 

B. B, vii, 487 (as Merbar'eum pulveruten’tum.) 
63. Waite Muniers—Verbas'cum Lychni’tis, 

Dry fields and waysides, chiefly where the soil is chalky; widely 
disseminated, but rarc, and apparently confined to England and Wales, 
Abundant between Gresford and Wrexham. Fl. July, Aug. Biennial. 

E. B. i, 98, 


‘Pho showy flowers of this fumily seoure for it a permanent place in every gerden, 
‘though they seldom appear in bouquets. Clamminess of the stems, unaccommo- 
dating stiffness or laxity of the stalks, loose attachment of tho corollas, or a heavy 
and displeasing odour, give to the greater portion an almost perfect immunity from 
the knife, Veron'icas in many species, lead the way wmong the bardy ones, 
especially the ancient white-flowered Feron‘ica gentianoi’des, the flowers of which 
grow in broad racemes 12—18 incbes in height. Indoors they are accompanied and 
even preosded by the chartning Calceola'rias, with large broad cymose panicles of 
pocket-shaped blossoms that present every colour exeept orange and blu, from 
ream wp to maroon, and are often speckled in the most quaint and beautiful 
manner, This genus is one of those with only two stamens. After the Caleeo- 
Tarias thero are few novelties till the summer annuals begin to bloom. Theso 
comprise wpecies of Lina'ria, Collindia, (Bot. Mag. xvi. 9696.) Sehizan'thus, 
Qvili. S044, 3015, 4070.) Nemesia, &o,, mostly with parti-colourod and oftes fantas. 
tical corollas, In Lina'ria triernithoph'ora the flowers reeemble throo little birds 
perched so ns to form a triangle, with their long yellow tails tarned to the outside: 
Lina'ria triphyP la (ix, 424.) is ono of the oldest favourites in our gardens; Léna'ria 
diparti'ta is one of the most deserving. The genus Schizanthus is known by its 
remarkably 5.cleft and incised corollas, growing in diffase panicles, parti-ooloured, 
and with only two stamens. Of tho perennials, which, as a rule, make their appear- 
sence rather late, but last all through the autumn, the most effective are comprised 
in the genora Mim'ulus, Chelo'ne, and Pentyte’mon. The first, which begins in May, 
imelndes the gaudy plants called “monkey-flowers,” the five broad lobes of their 
corollas often enarked with «lane dark spot. The stigma in this genus is formed 
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of two thin lips that stand apart while unmolested, resembling an open mouth ; 
if slightly tickled upon the inner surfaco, they draw together rapidly, and 
shut up like shellfish. The common musk-plant is Mim/ulus moscha’tus, o 
nativo of California, and distinguished not more by its heavy musky odour, than 
by the smallness of its yellow flowers. Mimulus ro/seus haa very pretty light 
flowers. In Mf. rin’gpns and alo’tes thoy are blue, 2, cardina'lis (xiv. 8660.) is 
a splendid scarlot-tlowering species, Mim'ulue or Dip'lacus glutino’sur (x. 354.) 
feelammy, and bas orange.coloured flowers, D. puné'ceus (Ixy. 9606.) is clammy 
and soarlet, In the Cheto'nes the upper portion of the corolla Is shaped like the 
buck of a tortoise, Chelo’ne barda’ta, the commonest, is acarlet ; Chelo'ne gla’bra, 
white; Chelo'ne obltqua, purple. Pentete’mons are distinguished by their fifth 
but antherless filament, and like many other genera in this versatile family, pre- 
rent a considerable diversity of colours. Bluc, purple, searlet, rose, and white are 
the provalling tints. Pentete'moncordifo’tius, (Ixxvi. 4407.) unlike all the remainder, 
is a trailer, The common upright Pentatemon, with long and narrow scarlet 
flowers, is P. gentianoides, from Mexico. Besides these, there are many fine 
exotic species of Digita'lis, Verbas‘oum, and its near ally Cel'sia, but mone very 
common, except the yellow Cev'sia Arcturus. The yellow Digita’tis tu'tea (Ixvill, 
8925.) attains the height of 4—5 feot; Digita’lis lana’ta (xxix. 1150,) has dense 
dusters of white and pink flowers; in the Digita’lis tomento'sa they are blush- 
coloured, and spread in all directions. Hemim/eris or Alonso’a (xii. 417.) is a 
singular genus with flatand oblong vermilion flowers, black in the centre, Grati/ola 
officinalis or Hedge-hyssop, almost the only plant in the family of economie sarvico, 
has lanceolate and serrate leaves, and light blue and inconspicuous flowers with 
two stamens, 

‘Tho greenhouse and hothouse species aro plants mostly of high merit. Mau- 
ran'dya semperfto'rens is a beautifal twiner, with hastate leaves, and long-continuing, 
flow of purple bloom. Colwm'nea scan'dens is also a twiner, prodocing scarlet 
Dlossoms. Lophorper'mum atrosanguin‘ewm or Rhodoehi'ton volw bile (Bot. Mag. 
Ixi, 0967.) climbs to the height of severed yards, chiefly by means of its twisted 
petioles, and in abeltered situstions doss well even in the open air, The flowers: 
of this magnificent plant are eampanulaté, 3 inches long by 2 in breadth, axillary, 
solitary, and rose-coloured with interior frecklos : the leaves are triangular-cordatey 
opposite, petiolate, coarsely:toothed, and $—6 inches long’and broad. It was 
introduced from Mexico in 1888. For a suspended basket there is nothing more 
heautifnl than Tore'nia deiat ica (Ixxii, 4249.) Tho branches, which are quadran- 
gular and glabrous, and woll-clothed with ovate leaves, hang over the sides to the 
depth of 2 or 3 feet, and put forth exquisite blueish-violet flowers, the lips of 
which have darker blotebes of the same colour. Tee/dias, Halle'rias, (xlifi 1744.) 
Anthooer cia visco'ea, (vii, 2961.) a handsome evergroen with large white bloasams, 
streaked internally with green; Treelra’na eoetn'ea, by some callod Cyrifla 
puichetta, (xi. 374.) Browatlias, (xxviii. 1136.) Manw'leae, Cheenos/tomas, and troo- 
speedwells from the antipodes, show, like the others, how much floral treasure ix 
hore collected. Veron'ica decusa'ta, from the Falkland Ishands, (vii. 242.) is half 
hardy, crowing 3 fost high in the open borders, with overgreen foliage, and long 
eroct spikes of white or beeish Sowers, Angeto'nia salicarla/y'tia is a hothouse 
plant with spikes of purple Sowers thnt yiold the odour of “ swonted apples.” 
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‘Tall shrubs and even arborescent forms are not unknown to the family, aa 
fnstanced in that striking Chilian plant, the Buddies globs/ea (v. 174.) The 
leaves of this are 4—0 inches long, lanceolate, crenate and acuminate, and clothed 
on the under surfaoo with hoary down. The flowers are produced in orange-yellow 
plobalar heads an inch in diameter, and ovolvo an agrooable and honoy-like odour. 
‘In genial situations the Buddlea will often attain the height of 12—15 feet; in 
‘wot and exposed ones, it is preserved with difficalty. Some other species of the 
genus are in cultivation, as Bud'dlea conna’ta (Iv. 2853.) and Bud'dlea Brasitien'sis 
(Uy, 2719.) The flowers of the former grow in clustered and reddish globes ; 
those of the latter in orange-yellow and interrupted leafy spikes like those of 
cortain Labiates. Paulowe/nia imperia’lis (Lxxviii, 4606.) is absolutoly a treo, bat too 
tender for tho averago of English winters. In the Jardin des Plantes at Paris it 
attains the height of 20 feet, and prodnees abundanes of great panicles of purplish 
fowers. This splendid plant is a native of Japan, from which country it waa 
Drought hither in 1840. Of the smaller shrabby species, nono are more attractive 
than the Franci*‘ceas, now frequent in good hothouses. All are Brazilian, and 
have brilliant violet-purple flowers an inch across, and changing to white after 
sinturity, asin Francis’cea uniflo'ra and Francis‘cea tatifo'lia (lv. 2898, Ixviii, 3907.) 
Salpigtoy’eis is a handsome Chilian genus with flowers approaching those of the 
Peti’nia, and forming one of,the links between this family and the Solana'cea, 
‘a5 in Sulpigloy’ris sinua’ta (Iv. 2811.) The petals in all the species are richly. 
coloured and beautifully veined and mottled, and have a soft velvety surface such 
8 occurs in flowers but seldom, Purple and orange, cream-colour veined with 
blue, yellow and blucish-purple, are some of their fine combinations. ‘Tho yollow- 
flowered Brunefel'ria America’na and nit‘ida (xi. 393, Lxxiii, 4987.) with others of 
Jous moment, are fronticr plants on the samo sido. Tweed'ta ecarw'lea (Ixv. 3630.) 
‘has cordate-Iancoolate loaves, and clusters of $—6 pale blue flowers not very 
‘unlike those of a periwinkle. Disan'dra prostra’ta (vii. 219.) ig a very pretty little 
‘trailer from Madeirs, with reniform and crenate learos, and pairs of axillary yellow 
flowers, on long peduncles. The parts of the flower are usually in sevens, pra- 
senting a wide contrast to the usual character of the family. Erinus and Nycte- 
rin'ia are esteemed for their neatness and fragrance. 


CV. THE BIGNONIA FAMILY.—Bignonia'cea, 

A noble family of trees, shrubs, and herbeccous plants, having its 
principal seat in the tropies—in Europe quite unknown in the wild 
state—and standing as the centre of a fine alliance in which the corolla 
is “trumpet-shaped,” that is to say, formed of four or five petals, which 
are united for at leost half their length, the tubular portion much 
distended, and the lobes more or less irregular and spreading. Many 
of the species are climbers or twiners. The leaves are in almost all cases 
opposite, usually guasi-pinnate or doubly-ternate, and often tendrilled. 
‘The flowers are produced, for the most part, in large panicles; they 
are of various colours, red and yellow predominating, usually of great 
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size, and eminently beautiful, if not magnificent. The stamens are 
‘usually five, but one at least of them is always destitute of its anther, 
‘and not uncommonly only two are perfect; the ovary is solitary and 
2-celled; the seeds have a broad and membranous wing, and « large 
and leafy embryo. The bordered seeds form the grand characteristic 
of the whole of the species, especially when the family is compared 
with thatnamed after the Foxglove. Those of one of the great American 
arborescent species, the Bigno'nia echina’ta, rank with the most beauti- 
fal objects of vegetable nature. They are contained in a hard brown 
pol, six or eight inches long by two in breadth, and rough ovor its 
whole surface with blunted asperities. The pod is divided into two 
compartments by a loose floor, on either side of which the seeds are 
disposed in layers, every one of them an inch and a half or two inches 
in length, and consisting of a small, thin, circular, and opaque nuclous, 
and a pair of filmy and transparent wings, which gleam with prismatic 
colours, and are united at the line of contact. The seeds of the rare 
and noble tree called the Calal'pa, which jonally ripen in the south 
of England ; and those of the Calem’pelis, (procurable at the shops) 
exhibit the family character equally well, though on a scale much 
reduced, The Catal’pa produces its handsome cordate leaves in whorls 
ofthree. It grows rapidly to the height of 20—40 feet, lowering, when 
well situated, every year, and making a splendid appearance, alike in 
the fine tint of its foliage,— which is of a different shade of green from 
that of every other treo, and is approached only by the Negundo,—and 
in its large and abundant panicles of gay blossoms, The corolla is 
white, speckled internally with purple and yellow; the seed-pods are 
12—20 inches long, horny, clustered, pendulous, and about half an 
inch in width. They have many times attained perfection upon the 
celebrated old tree at Hampton Court. There is another famous Catalpa 
in Gray's Inn Gardens (of late years, however, much dilapidated) which, 
tradition says, was planted by Lord Bacon, Cualam'pelis is one of the 
herbaceous genera, and well-known in the species sometimes called 
Eeoremocar pus sca'ber—an ornamental climber from Chili, with doubly- 
pinnatifid and tendrilled leaves, and panicles of curiously curved and 
inflated corollas, an inch or two in length, and of a deep orange red 
colour. ‘This genus differs from the rest of the family in having an ovary 
of only one cell. Tecoma rad'icans (Bot, Mag. xiv. 485.) from Brazil, is 
another splendid climber, sufficiently hardy to thrive out of doors in 
genial parts of the country. In its native forests it attaches itself to 
trees by means of holdfasts like those of ivy, and under cultivation clings 
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similarly to walls. The leaves are formed of nine ovate, serrate, and 
glabrous leaflets; the great scarlet and orange flowers are produced in 
panicles, Zec’oma grandiflora (xxiv. 198.) has similar, bat even 
more splendid and deeper-coloured flowers; in Tecoma jasminoi’des 
from Moreton Bay (Ixix. 4004.) the flowers are white. Of Bignonias 
properly so called, there are many in cultivation. Bigno'nia Tieeedia’na 
from Buenos Ayres, has rich golden-yellow blossoms; in B. gpecio'sa, 
also Brazilian, (Ixviii. 3888.) they are of a fine rosy lilac, every corolla, 
when fully expanded, three inches long by two in width. Jacaran‘das 
are lofty plants with leaves like those of multifid ferns or pinnate acacias. 
Jacaran'da ovalifo'lia from tropical South America (xlix. 2327.) has 
brilliant blue flowers; in the J. fomento’sa they are orange and white, 
Adenocalym'na como'sum (Ixxii. 4210.) is another of the yellow-flowered 
Brazilian climbers. Spatho'dear from Sierra Leone, species of Am- 
phidome from the Himalayahs, Towrre'fias from Peru, Incarvil'leas, and 
many others, have been introduced of late years, and are gradually 
making their way into choice hothouses and Botanic Gardens, 


CVL THE THUNBERGIA FAMILY.—Acantha‘cee. 

The Acanthacem, like many other families, are almost exclusively 
tropical. There are very few cxamples of their advancing northwards, 
and the only instance in which they are represented in Europe is that 
of the typical species, the celebrated Acanthus of Greece—the plant 
which gave to Callimachus the idea of the Corinthian capital. (Virgil's 
Acanthus, it must be remembered, was not the same, and probably 
the yellow-berried holly; while the Acanthus of Theophrastus seems to 
have been the tree now called Aca’cia Arab'ioa.) Nearly all the species 
are herbaccous ; in hot countries they often form a large portion of the 
weedy undergrowth, but under cultivation they are noted for their rare 
and delicious beauty. The leaves are opposite and simple, and usually 
undivided and entire—the condition of the classical Acanthus, in which 
plant thoy are deeply feather-lobed and waved, being quite exceptional ; 
sometimes they are variegated, as in certain Aphelan‘dras, which have 
them marked with white bars extending from the midrib to the margin. 
‘The corolla is formed of four or five united petals, and mostly irregular; 
the stamens are epipetalous, usually two, but sometimes four, and then 
either of equal length or didynamous ; the ovary is solitary, free, and 
2-celled. In the majority of cases these handsome plants may be 
recognised by the abundance of their large and leafy bracts, two or 
three of which necompany every flower, and which are often of some 
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fine colour, In Aphslan‘dra Portea'na, they aro deep orange; in the 
Evan'themum pulehel'lum, white, veined with green, and closely ap- 
pressed, combining with the rich blue-purple blossoms to form one 
of the choicest objects of the hothouse. The inflorescence is often 
densely spicate or capitate, greatly heightening the effect of the bracts, 

when the latter are coloured ; the calyx is composed of four or 
five deeply imbricated sepals, which are sometimes exceedingly small. 
‘The great peculiarity of the family consists, however, in the singular 
structure of the placenta, which expands into hard woody processes, to 
which the wingless seeds are attached. The latter are exalbuminous, 
differentiating these plants from the albuminous Scrofuleria'ce. The 
most familiar examples of the family are the climbing Thunber'gias, 
plants with flat and nearly regular corollas an inch or two across, buff- 
coloured or white, and with a dark orifice in the centre, that, at a little 
distance, seems a spot. Jwsti’cias have splendid heads of long and 
slender yellow or crimson flowers. Ruel'lia formo'sa (Bot. Mag. xxxiv. 
1400.) bears its scarlet flowers on long axillary peduncles. In Strobi- 
lan’ thes Sabinio’na (\xiii. 3577.) the buds resomble fir-cones, and become 
spikes of fine blue-purple flowers. Salpixan'tha coccin'ea (lexi. 4158.) 
is under-shrubby, and produces a profusion of pendent scarlet blossoms. 
Some species, as Dipteracan'thus Her¥'stii, occupy the position both of 
flowering and “ornamental foliage" plants. The flowers of this are white 
and rose-colour, and are borne on long and erect peduncles ; the upper 
surface of every leaf has a silvery feather up the centre, while the 
under surface is of a rich crimson bronze. Thyrsacan'thus rwtilans is 
the best of all plants for decorating an epergne at Christmas, producing 
crimson flowers in truils that reach to the length of more than two 
feet, The Peruvian Adelas‘ter albive'nis is o beautiful little climber 
with white-veined leaves. Acan'thus itself is a handsome herbaceous 
perennial, producing tall green spikes, formed of broadly ovate bracts, 
with spines like those of holly, and in the axils of which are white 
corollas consisting only of a great 3-lobed lower lip, which scarcely 
Projects beyond the surface of the spike. The flowers appear in 
autumn. 

CVI, THE SELAGO FAMILY.—Selagina'cee. 

‘These plants come very near to the Verbena‘cee, the final distinction 
consisting only in the position of the ovules, which in the present 
family are pendulous. The species are natives principally of the Cape 
of Good Hope, whence we haye received several pretty little greon- 
house shrubs, especially of the typical genus Selago. The leaves of 
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these are linear, scattered, entire, and glabrous; the purplish-red or 
light blue flowers form terminal and umbellate heads, and one of the 
five segments of the corolla is usually much longer than the others. 
‘Two of the stamens are hidden in the tube; the other pair, with the pistil, 
projects beyond it. Hebenstreit'ias have neat foliage and modest white 
flowers, which are said to be scentless when they open in the morning, 
powerfully odorous by noon, and in the evening simply sweet. Glo- 
bula'rias axe South European, and by some botanists considered repre- 
sentative of another family. Globula'ria wulga’ris (Bot. Mag. xlviii. 
2256.) has obovate radical leaves, 1—3 inches long, and a simple and 
erect flower-stem 3—6 inches in height, well clothed with oblong and 
sossile leaves, and terminating in a dense globular head of blue flowers 
not very unlike that of the Jasi’one. The three upper segments of the 
6-cleft corolla are very much longer than the lower ones ; and the four 
deep-blue anthers project a considerable distance, In the month of 
May the Globularia is a lively ornament of the pastures of Switzerland, 
from which is has been transferred to English gardens, 


CVIEL, THE GLOXINIA FAMILY.—Gesnera‘cea. 

Nearly all the species of this family are tropical, their principal 
native stations being central America, the warm valleys of the Hima- 
layahs, and the islands of the Indian Archipelago. Hence, like the 
Acanthacew, they are inmates, almost exclusively, of the hothouse. In 
habit they are mostly herbaceous; some are disposed to climb, and a 
few are more or less epiphytic. Some species have only nulical leaves, 
which, as in the Glozin‘ia hireu'ta, lie flat upon the ground. Not infre~ 
quently they are found to partake of the aspect of plants of the Foxglove 
family, and cursorily examined only when in flower, they sometimes 
appear technically indistinguishable from them. The corolla is tabular, 
pentamerous, and more or less irregular; thestamens are normally two or 
four, and in the latter case didynamous ; the ovary is solitary and many~ 
seeded. Important differences exist however in the structure of the 
fruit. In the Gesneracew the placenta is parietal ; in the Scrofulariacem 
it is axile, After the difference in general figure and expression, which 
the eye soon catches, the readiest distiietive marks consist perhaps in 
the strong tendency of the Gesnetacew to form epigynous flowers, and 
in the very frequent cohesion of the anthers, though this last chardcter 
occurs sometimes in the Serofulariaces, as mentioned on p. 397, In 
the genus @lozin‘ia the anthers hold to onc another o firmly as to 
require the knife before they will separate. The filaments stand in two 
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pairs of unequal length, and aro curved into an elegant double lyre. 
(Fig. 151.) The genus just named is the ordinary representative of the 
family. Gloxin’ia spocio'sa, the splendid species most commonly eulti- 
yated, has a large tuft of radical leaves,from among which rise numerous 
seapes bearing each a solitary and horizontal flower of the figure repre- 
sented in the cut. The colours run through every shade of purple and 
pink, and the deepest and finest tints are usually found in the interior, 
Examples are not rare of an abnormal or “ peloria” form, with the 
corolla as erect as a wine-glass, perfectly regular, and with five stamens 


oe, 


Fig, 151, 
Stamens and Pistil of 
Gloxinia, 


Fig. 160, 
Flower of Gloxinia. 


of equal length, the anthers combined as usual. Acihime'nes is another 
very popular genus, In its season, nothing is finer to behold than an 
Achime'nes longifo'ra or an Achime'nes pic'ta, the former deep purplish- 
Due, the latter scarlet and orange. Zselynan' thus in its different species 
supplies flowers quite as beautiful, and in figure very uncommon. The 
xchynan thus al’bida is a romarkably handsome plant, having clusters 
of large crimson blossoms at the extremities of the pendulous branches, 
from which they bend upwards like the bowls of Turkish hookahs.— 
Ged/neras, the typical plants of the family, produce their flowers in 
magnificent panicles. The rich scarlet and yellow of their copious and 
drooping blossoms is equalled in beauty by their velvety and variegated 
folinge, which of itself renders them desirable ornaments of the hothouse. 
Getnera zebri‘na (Bot, Mag. bxviii, 3940.) i# a truly splendid plant. 
‘The stems riso 2—3 fect high; the mottled and velvety leaves are five 
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‘or six inches in length and breadth, and in form nearly cordate; the 
peduncles are nearly erect, but the flowers half-pendulous ; the corollas 
are yellow, and thickly sprinkled with scarlet dots. Ges'nera bulbo'sa, 
(ixviii. 3886.) s0 called on account of its tuberous roots, is another vory 
splendid species, the scarlet flowers being 2—8 inches long. All of 
this showy race have the lower half of the ovary embedded in the tube 
of the calyx. Besle'rias are remarkable for the brilliant colour of their 
ealyces, which are genorally vivid scarlet, while the corolla is yellow, 
as in the B. or Chrysoth'emis pulchel ‘la of Trinidad (xxviii. 1146.) The 
handsomest of them is probably the B. coccin'ea of Guiana, which has 
the additional merit of continuing long in bloom. Didymocar'pus (or 
Streptocarpus) Rer'ii (Iwi. 3006.) is a curious little perennial from 
southern Africa, with ovate-oblong leaves 3—6 inches in longth, and 
prostrate upon the soil, and solitary balf-pendulous lilac flowers on 
bracteated scapes. The capsules are scveral inches long, erect, slender, 
and spirally twisted, Sarmien'ta re‘pens is a little trailer from Chili, well 
adapted for baskets; the leaves are about an inch in length ; the light 
scarlet and axillary flowers are much inflated in the middle, and bear 
a near resemblance to those of the Mitra’ria—another of the compara- 
tively new and admired plants of this favoured family. Campa’nia ; 
Colum’nea scan'dens and several others of the same genus; (Ixix. 4045, 
Isxiii. 4380.) Aretoca'lyx, an extraordinary plant from Vera Cruz, 
shaggy all over, like a bear, partly epiphytal, and with yellow corollas 
two inches long; Chiri’ta, a splendid Cingalese genus, with one or two 
species from China; (Ixxi. 4182, Ixxiv. 4405, ke.) various species of 
Cyriandra, Agalmy/la, Nemataw thus, (Ixix. 4018.) Sinning'ia, and many 
moro, enrich all good collections of tropical plants that require an 
atmosphere at once damp and very warm. Without such an atmosphero 
they never succeed; hence too the beautiful flowers that give such 
eminence to the Gesneracem, for the most part soon fade after being cut 
and exposed to the open air, even of a parlour, 
CIX. THE SESAME FAMILY.—Pedalia'con. 

In their technical charactors, the twenty-five or thirty species of this 
family resemble the Bignonia’cea, from which they differ i in having 
‘wingless seeds and parietal placentee. The latter character di: 
them also from the Foxglove family. A certain degree of collateral 
likeness exists moreover with regard to the Gesnerncem, but from these 
thoy are at once distinguished by the large size of the seeds, those of 
the latter family being very minute, and also by the hard and woody 
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pericarp. Allare herbaceous; they are mostly covered with glandular 
hairs; many bave a heavy odour, and the flowers ore often large and 
showy. Tho corolla, a4 in the alliod familics, is tubular and irregular, 
‘and wide at the mouth; the stamens aro either two or four, in the latter 
case didynamous, and the radiment of a fifth is generally present. 
Though few in number, the species are very interesting. Martyn'ias, 
the best known, are handsome tropical annuals, remarkable for the large 
size of the corolla in comparison with that of the leaves. Martyn‘ia 
Tu'tea has yellow flowers; Af. fra'grans (Bot, Mag. Ixxiii, 4292.) has 
purple and very fragrant blossoms, The atigmas of these plants are 
Dipped, the lips closing when touched, like those of the Mim'ulus. 
‘The capsule of the American Martyn‘ia proboseid’ea (xxvi. 1056.) is 
ovoid, prickly, and with the oarpels extended into curved horns 3—4 
inches in length. That of the Peda'lium Murex is nut-like, and pro- 
vided with four little horns, Ses‘amum Orienta'le and Ses'amum 
Indicwm yield the famous grain of the “ Arabian Nights," valued to 
this day in south-western Asia for the sake of the oil which it yields 
on compression. The latter, occasionally seen in gardens, and figured 


in Bot. Mag. xli. 1688, is neat little plant with opposite, ovate and 
pointed leaves, and axillary flowers of a light rose-colour. 


CX. THE BUITERWORT FAMILY,—Lentibularia'cee, 

A family of about 170 very pretty little herbaceous plants, living either 
on wet moors, chiefly in mountainous regions, or in marshes and ponds, 
and dispersed all over the world. Leaves, in the land species, simple and 
radical; in the European aquatic kinds, wholly submerged and finely 
divided, so a8 to resemble roots, and thickly hung with minuto air-blad- 
dors. Flowers upon scapes 3—9 inches high ; in the Land species solitary, 
in the aquatics, slightly racemose. Corolla very irregular, 2-lipped, 
and projecting at the base into a spur; stamens usually two; stigma 
lipped ; ovary solitary ; capsule 1-celled, with many seeds attached 
toa central placenta, in which respect these plants resemble the Primu- 
lacew, while the irregular and spurred flowers, and several other points 
of structure, indicate affinity with the Foxglove family, On the Organ 
Mountains of Brazil, 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, there grows, 
according to Gardner, an extraordinary species of Utricwa’ria, with 
peltate leaves, 3 inches across, and a flower-stem 2 feet long, support- 
ing numerous large parple blossoms, It is found only in the water 
‘which collects in the teasel-like leaves of a grent Til/and'sia, propa- 
Gating itself chiefly by runners, the latter shooting ont to the adjacent 
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‘Tillandsias, and often uniting half a doxen of them. In New Holland, 
ani in different parts of tho tropics, there are many other Utricularias, 
with simple and undivided leaves, and usually blue flowers. 
Five species British. “< 
Mant submorged in water, with fibrous root-like branches, $—12 inches long, and 
triply-pinnatifid leaves, the latter hung with little green bladders. Flowers 
2—A—4 togother, on the summit of a leafless stem which rises 3—6—10inches 
above the surface, 
Corolla rich yellow, about half an inch long, the spur conical, the lower 
lip brood and convex, and streaked with orange, Submerged branches 
6—12 inches long. Leaves minutely fringed. 
1. Commox Branpzawonr, 
‘Similar to the preceding, but smaller and more tender in all its parts, 
the floating portion often intricately branched, Flowers pale-yellow, 
with the lower lip much flattened, and the spur usually reduced toa 
short and broad protuberanos. Leaves not fringed. 
2, Suate Branpexwonr, 


B. 
Plant sot submergod in water, though often growing in marshy places, Leaves 
oral, 1—2 inches long, entire, radical, spreading, the margins rolled inwards, 
light yellowish green, somewhat succulent, and covered with little crystalline 


points, which give them a greasy and clammy appearance. Flower-stalks 
radical, Joafless, 3—6 inches high, and bearing « solitary blossom upon the 
summit. 

Flower blucish-purplo, handsome, not unlike # purple violet, and balf- 
pendulous ; the palate covered with white beirs, and the spur long 
and slender, and nearly straight. 3. Comston Burrenwour. 

Flower yellowish or very pale purple; the spur small, and either conical 
or curved, 

Spur very short, obtuse and pearly straight. Lower lip of the 
corolla with the central lobe longer than the two lateral 
ones, 4. Across Borrxaworr. 

Spur curved. Lobes of the lower lip of the corolla nearly equal 
in size. 6. Pontyourse Borrmaworr, 

HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1. Commox Brapprnwont—Uftricula’ria vulga’ris, 

Ponds, ditches, and deep standing waters. Distributed all over the 
country, but nowhere common or plentiful. Fl, June, July, most freely 
in deep water. 

BB. iv, 259; Baxter, v, 349. 
2. Swace Brappzawont— Uiricula'ria mi'nor, 

Ditches and ponds on moors and peat-bogs. Similar to the last in 
distribution, but in England rather less general than in Ireland and 
Scotland. Fl. June, both in deep and in shallow water. 

E. B. iv. 94. 
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‘The Utrioularios make admirablo aquarium plants, alike in the beauty of their 
light-green and vesicular branches, and in the elegance of their flowers. In tho 
aquarium, moreover, it is easy to note the curious economy of their i 
In autumn a vory considerable amount of decay appears to take place, the large 
terminal buds of the branches dropping off at the same time, and remaining dor- 
‘mant al the bottom until spring, when they put forth thelr tiny leaves, and as soon. 
as bladders are developed, become buoyant, and macend to near the surface of the 
water. These bybernating buds appear to havo been mistaken for “seeds,” but 
true seeds would seem to be very rarely if ever ripened. The bladders have on 
aportare at the smaller end, and nro charged with air while the plant is in bloom. 

‘The plant called by some authors Utricula’ria intermedia, (B, B, xxxv, 2499.) 
is probably identical with the U. mi'nor. 


8. Comox Burrerworr—Pinguic'ula eulga’ris, 

Boggy places, and among wet rocks in the middle and north of 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland ; not rare. Abundant and very 
luxuriant between Buxton and Bakewell, Derbyshire. Island of Arran, 
plentiful. Fi. June, July. 

Cortis, Hi. 489; BE. B. 1.70; Baxter, ill, 200. 

The lovely blue flowers are as rouch like a little Gloxinia asa purple violet, and 
give great beauty to the desolate places in which they are met with, Tho name 
refers to the greasy appearance and fatty texture of the leores. When the plont 
is pulled up bodily, the loaves in a little while bend backwards and downwards, 80 
‘as to conceal tho roots; the flower-stalks also carve themselves, and present an 
odd and unexpected change when, on getting homo, we examine the contenta of 
our collecting-box. Winter.buds or gommm are formed by this plant analogous to 
those of the Utricularia. 

‘A variety, Inrger in all ite parts, and with very handsome flowers, {s found in 
bogs in the south.wost of Ireland, and commonly distinguished as the Pinguic'ula 
grandiiira, (E, B. xxi. 2184.) 

4, Aveive Burrzzwont—Pingwic'ula alpi'na. 

A plant common in the arctic regions, alike of Europe and Asia, but 
in Britain known only upon the moors of Rosehaugh, Ross-shire, where 
the progress of cultivation soems likely scon to effaco it. Fl. June, 
July. 

7 E.B, Supp. ii 2747. 
5, Ponrvovess Burrenwont—Pingwic'ula Lusitan‘ica, 

Wet moors, margins of bogs, and upon tho lodges of wet and earthy 
rocks ; chiefly upon the western side of the island, and extending from 
Cornwall to Cape Wrath. New Forest. Isle of Man. Abundant in 
Arran, between Brodick Bay and Corrie. Frequent also in Ireland. 
Fl. June, July. 

Curtis, iv, 582; H.%, Gi. 145, 
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ORLY TL—PERUSTH ADUELENT TO THE OVARY, AND, ALONO WITH TIE STAMENS, 
APPARENTLY UPON THE suenaT oF Ir. (Fig. 86, p.62) 


OXI. THE DAISY FAMILY.— Composite or Astera‘cea. 

‘The Daisy family is the largest known to Botany, the estimated 
number of species being no less than 9,000. It is also one of the best- 
marked and soonest recognised, the characters presenting little varia- 
tion, and lying, with a few exceptions, in very small compass. Most of 
the species, including the whole of those that grow in northern latitudes, 
fre herbaceous; but towards the equator there are many of shrubby 
habit, and in the island of St. Helena they are chiefly trees. Some 
of the species are climbers, and the South American genus Mutis'ia is 
provided with tendrils! In habitat they would seem to be wholly 
terrestrial, nothing being on record as to aquatic species, though many 
re peculiar to swamps and marshy places. Very many are strikingly 
handsome and ornamental; as many more are inconspicuous; and not 
a few are pestilent weeds in the eyes of the farmer. The leaves are 
universally simple, and of every shape and plan of composition, from 
linear up to triply-pinnatifid, the only characters in which they agree 
throughout being the negative ones of never being compound, and 
never possessing stipules. The endless modifications of the “divided 
leaf” which they present, are referable, perhaps without exception, to 
the type called “ feather-lobed,” and include some of the most curious 
forms that it allows of, such as the “runcinate,” found in the dande- 
lion—a leaf which resembles a succession of broad arrow-heads, so 
arranged as for the point of every lower head to enter and adjoin itself 
to the base of the next above. Remarkably fine examples occur also of 
auricled and of decurrent leaves. The structure of the flowers, which 
are invariably Compound, was explained in the Introduction (page 35.) 
‘Tt may be recapitulated that they consist of a less or greater number of 
miniature flowers or “ florets” standing side by side on a flat, or convex, 
‘or conical, or concave “ receptacle” formed of the dilated summit of 
the general peduncle, and surrounded by a basket, which is often 
called the “common calyx.” Every basketful constitutes a “ head,” 
and is virtually equivalent to an umbel with undeveloped or extremely 
short pedicels, such as that of the Aryn‘go, which is in some respects 
a link between the Compositm and the Umbelliferw. The basket cor- 
responds to the involucrum of the Umbelliferm, and, for distinction sake, 
is sometimes called the “unthodium,” as mentioned on page 87. Indivi- 
dually, the heads have the appearance of a single flower, and in popular 
idea they must needs be always £0 considered, since in bouquets they are 

a 
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practically nothing else. In truth, however, every basket contains an 
aggregate of five or six up to many hundreds of distinct and independent 
flowers—somany in the sunflower, which is probably the largest example, 
x to give a centre nearly a foot in diameter. The heads are variously 
distributed. Sometimes they are supported on solitary and radical 
scapes, as in the dandelion; sometimes they are collected into spikes, 
or cymes, or corymbs, or panicles, When the heads contain a very 
small number of florets, as happens in the mugwort, the golden-rod, 
yarrow, and many others, the panicles or cymes are usually very large. 
‘The individual florets require to be examined with a magnifying-glass, 
or, if possible, with a low power of the microscope. Every one of 
them consists of an ovary with a little corolla perched on the summit; 
a calyx of extremely delicate white hairs usually encircles the base of 
the corolla; and within the corolla, or generally #0, are fiye stamens 
with Jong and slender anthers, which in nearly every species cohere 
vertically by their margins, so as to form a sheath that encloses the 
solitary style. From this peculiarity, Linnwus called the family 
Syngene'sia, The stigma often protrudes above the sheath, and 
frequently has two lobes that are very elegantly recurved. Both this 
part and the style furnish characters of great value for minute sectional 

In shape the florets are either “tubular” (Fig. 153.) or “ liguinte’” 
(Fig. 154.) The tube is sometimes vaso-like and deeply laciniated; some~ 
times extremely slender, in which case it is termed “ filiform ;” and 
ligulate florets are somotimes as narrow as needles. The mode inwhich 
they are disposed and associated is threefold, and furnishes the means 
of distributing the ordinary members of this vast family into three 
practical and well-defined sections, viz. :— 

1, Those species in which the florets are all ligulate, ax in the chicory-plant and 

the dandelion, (Fig. 152) 
2, Thoso in whieh the florots arv all vase-like, na in the thistle, (Fig. 157.) 
8. Those in which the cushion-like centre of the head is composed of tabular 
florots; while the ray-Horote wre ligulate, as in the daisy, (Fig. 156.) 

But as anomalies occur, it is important to observe further that in the 
first or dandelion-form, all the florets are provided with both stamens 
and pistil; and that the style is not jointed below the stigmas, The 
head is nearly fiat, with an inclination to concavity. Contrariwise, in 
the second great division, or thistle-form species, the head is usually 
globular or convex ; the florets are often unisexual and even dicecious ; 
tho style is jointed below the stigma; and the corolla is generally 
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‘much inflated below the mouth. Thirdly, in the daisy-form, the florets 
are erect and parallel—except in a few cases where the receptacle is 
conical; they are frequently unisexual; the style is not jointed, and 
the corolla is never inflated. The ligulate florets of these resemble 
f tirele of petals. 

‘These minuter characters become especially important in connection 
‘with species, some of them very common, which at first sight appear 
to belong to a section other than their own. Common groundsel, for 
‘example, is usually destitute of ray-florets, though every one of its 
‘congeners is daisy-form; and in the genus Cenfaure'a, which is essen- 
tially a thistle-head, nearly every species is provided with an outer 


cirele of very large florets of the same figure and colour as the inner 
‘ones, bat destitute both of stamens and pistil. The common globe- 
thistle or EcAi'nops presents yet another modification, every floret 
having its own special fence of leafy bracts. 

‘The ovary, which is one-celled, and contains a solitary and erect 
ovale, when ripe well exemplifies the seed-like form of fruit called 
the “‘achenium.” In shape, it is for the most part long and slender ; 
the surface is either glabrous and shining, or hairy, or (especially in 
the dandelion sub-family) grooved and transversely wrinkled, and often 
embossed and jewelled. The ripe achenia of nearly all the species of 
this sub-family furnish objects of groat interest for the microscope, which 
filso brings out their sumptuous colours. In the great majority of the 
family every achenium is crowned with a tuft of white or tawny hairs 
termed the “ pappus.” This crown is in reality the superior calyx, 
permanent and greatly enlarged, as happens in many other plants, and 
remarkable in the Composite only from the circumstance of its extreme 
tenuity. It either spreads horizontally or stands more or less erect, often 

Ma 
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forming a shallow cup, or presenting, with the achenium, the figure of a 
miniatureshuttlecock, Ordinarily, the hairs that form itare quite simple, 
but sometimes they are fringed with still finer ones, and then the pap 
pus in said to be “ feathery” or “ plumose.” In most genera also the * 
pappus is sessile upon the achenium, but in some it is elevated upon a 
pillar, as represented in Fig. 158, the pillar being developed while the 
achenium is in course of ripening. In this case it is termed “stipitate’’ 
or “shafted.” Now and then sessile and shafted plumes occur together, 
as in the Hypocha'ris gla'bra. The firstefine day after the fruit is 
mature, the rays of the pappus expand, and we have the well-known 


Fig. 157. 
white globes of the dandelion and the groundacl. So long as the 
atmosphere continues dry and still, the globes retain their form; and 
their gauzy lightness or satiny lustre in such as the coltsfoot, is of truly 
remarkable beauty. With rain, however, and in wet weather, their 
symmetry is lost ; and if left untouched by this, the wind, as soon as it 
rises, tears away every achenium from its anchorage, wafting it away 
rapidly and toa long distance. In the thistles, owing to the contraction 
of the upper extremity of the achenium, the pappus soon becomes 
detached, and is encountered floating in the air as a rudderless sphere of 
long white haira. The achenia of the daisy, the sunflower, thé nipple- 
wort, and many more, are destitute of pappus; in others, such as the 
Bi‘dens and the French-marigoll, its place is supplied by a fow stiff 
bristles; in others again, there is only raised border. ‘Now and then, 
‘a8 in the hairy hawkbit or Thrin‘cia Air'ta, acbenia ocour in the same 
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head both with pappus and without, When all the frait have been 
torn offor cast away, we see excellently the character of the “ recep- 
tacle’ or cushion upon which they were seated, viz., that it is only the 
distended apex of the peduncle. The surface is often covered with 
chaffy bracteas, as in the sunflower ; Sometimes it is dotted over with 
little cavities, in which the bases of the achenia have been lodged. 

Lastly has to be mentioned the “basket,” or anthodium, which part 
is either “simple” or “ imbricated.” It is “simple” when composed of 
only one row or whorl of seales, which are generally united by their 
margins, as in Taye'tes; it is “imbricated” when composed of many such 
rows or whorls, every successive whorl alternating with the one below. 
‘The scales are often very curious or beautiful, thorny at the points, 
hooked or fringed, as in many Cenfaure'as; or as in certain thistles, sin- 
fularly interwoven with white fibres resembling cobweb, When the 
fruit is ripe,they are often reflexed. In several genera they are brilliantly 
coloured, so as to present the appearance of rich petals, as happens in 
the lovely flowers called, from their imperishable substance, “ Ever- 
lastings.” ‘The finest and most intelligible example of this part occurs 
perhaps in the common artichoke, 

Every variety of colour is found among the flowers of this vast family, 
but yellow greatly predominates. Most of the species reserve their 
beauty till advanced summer and mature autumn, which we may always 
discern to be fhst approaching, by the profusion of their brilliant stars, 
whether in garden or field. The daisy, the coltsfoot, and one or two 
others, enliven the spring ; the last flowers that give relief to the wistful 
eye, when it ranges round the fust-emptying borders of October, are 
the cheerful lilac and yellow asters of North America, and the many- 
hued chrysanthemums of China,—the same that, till after Christmas, 
are the glory of the greenhouse, 

‘Tho thistle and chicory-form species seldom alter in appearance ; their 
structure precludes it. But in the daisy-like species, when under cul~ 
tivation, there is often considerable change; the tubular florets are 
converted into ligulate ones, producing the condition called “ double,” 
and shown xo conspicuously in the chief portion of our splendid dahlias, 
China-asters and chrysanthemums, all of which flowers were in the 
original wild state shaped like daisies. 

The chioory-like and the daisy-like species are exceedingly prone to 
close their flowers in the evening and in cloudy weather ; a fow kinds 
even close during sunshine, every species keeping to a definite hour 
both in its opening and its shutting. ‘These beautiful and fascinating 
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movements form a large part of the phenomena figuratively called the 
“sleep of plants,” the Compositw supplying the same kind and amount 
of illustration of it in their flowers that the Leguminosm do in their 
leaves, 

‘The uses of the family are as various as its forms, Very many species 
are medicinal, supplying tonics, bitters, and aromatics; fine dyes are 
yielded by the safflower and others ; and a good many are available for 
human food, such as the lettuce, and the Jerusalem-artichoke, or Heli- 
an'thus tubero'sus, in its potato-like tubers, . The proportion of species 
in any way deleterious appears to be exceedingly minute. The only 
English one of ill-repute is the Lactu'ca viro'sa. 

Of wild and naturalised species there are in Britain 120. A large 
number of our common weeds are comprised among them, but many con- 
tribute greatly to the floral ornament of the country. Here belong all 
the thistles, with their splendid menace, afterwards so gaunt and dismal- 
looking : the innumerable yellow hawkweeds and their allies, the round 
flowers of which peer 90 curiously forwards ; and those thrice innume- 
rable flowers that are in shape like mounds of gold set round with 
milk-white rays. In E. B. there are figured, besides the abore, abont, 
20 forms which are now acknowledged by most writers to be only 
varietics. Recent analytical botanists have published another set of 
forms as “species,” including no less than 20 Hieracia, so that in Mr. 
Babington's Manual the total is 160. Five or six are now generally 
excluded from the lists, viz,, Crema pul'chra, (EB. B. xxiii. 2325.) 
Hiord'cium dubium, (xxxiii, 2352.) H. Auriwla, (xxiii, 2368.) H. 
villo'swm, (xxxiv. 2379.) Hf. amplexieawle, (xxxv. 2490.) Achilléa 
serrata, (xxxvi. 2531.) 

Tn working out species by the following key, care must be taken to 
look at the lower leaves, and at the inner achenin. 

PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS. 
Section Whole plant more or less beset with vory sbarp-pointed spines. 
Flower-honds thistlo-form. Florets never ligulate. 

Section IL—Flowers wholly yellow. Disk-florets tubular, Ray-florots Ngulate, 

or filiform, or vase-like; sometimes very minute—p, 49 (bottom) 

Section IIL—Flowers wholly yellow ; the florets all ligalate— 

Ast. Flower-hesd solitary—p. 495. 
Qnd, Flower-heads several—p, 456 (middle,) 

Section IV.—Flowers with « yellow contro and white rays—p. 440, 

Section V.—Flowers with a yellow disk, and lilac or purple rays—p. 440, 

Section YL—Florets all tubular or filiform—p, 441, 

Section VIT.—Flowors wholly red, orange-red, blue, liles or white—p, did. 

Anomalous species, (Xenthium)—p. 445. 
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SECTION 1. 

Won PANT ORE OF 1238 BESET WITH 1080 AXD TERY SHARP-TOINTED SPINES, 
the spines extending along tho margins of the Jeaves and the wings of the 
stom. Radical and lower loaves more or less pinnatifid, the lobes often 
‘out, and the general outline lanceolate ; upper ones shorter and sometimes 
‘undivided. Frowxn-1eaps rurstix-romw; the scales of the basket usually 
Tong and numerous, and terminating in spines like those of the leaves — 
Florets very numerous, all tubalar, never liguiate, and with five deep lobes. 
Pappus sessile, detached from the achenium as soon as ripe, and floating 
away. 

1. Inner scales of the basket 1—2 inches long, numerous, yellowish, glossy, and, 
‘when the atmosphere is dry, spreading horizontully, so as to resemble a flat 
star of linear petals. Stem erect, leafy, $—12 inches high, bearing a solitary 
fower-hoad, or acorymb of 3—6. Outer seales of the basket edged with very 
prickly teeth. Whole plant romarkably rigid and juiccless. 

05. Camuimn-Turerix. 

2. Flowers red, lilac, crimson, or onsunlly white (never yellow.) 

A. Leaves very large and wavy, the veing bordered with white, Flower-stema 
4—6 feet high. Flower-heads large, purple, solitary at the extremities 
of the numerous branches. Outer scales of the basket 2—3 inches long, 
rozarved, the base brond, and with lateral spines, Whole plant perfeotly, 
glabrous. 45, Mitx-renetiz. 

B. Flower-heads sessile and usually solitary in tho centre of a rosette of 
radioal leaves, (—9 inches in longth. Poduncle rarely developed; when 
present, destitute of prickles, and then sometimes 2—3 flowered. Florets 
fine crimson, Pappus feathery. Basket not cottony. 

63, Srswnees Tirstx. 
©, Scales of the basket appressed, their points very small. 

Loaves docurront, forming uninterrupted, wavy, and prickly wings to tho 
stom, which is 3—6 feet high, stiff, slender, wand-liko, and almost 
simple. Upper leaves recurved. Flower-boads in dense terminal 
clusters, crimson, sometimes white, sessile, small and inconspionons, 
Plant deep green, blackish while young, and always growing in wat 
places, 47. Maxen Tarsrrs. 

Stem 18-90 inches high and much branched. Loaves scarcely decurront, 
Flower-heads numerous, dietous, peduncled, forming loose corym- 
bose clusters, pale lilac or whitish; those of the male plant nearly 
globular, and with the florets muoh projecting ; these of the female 
‘oblong, and with short florets. 48. Sore Freup Tunsrix, 

B, Senles of the basket spreading. Lentes decurrent, 

* Flower-heads in dense terminal clusters. Pappus simple, 

a. Basket globular, Plant 3—4 feet bigh, much branched, Flower- 
heads deep purple, slightly stalked, 43. Wanrep Tamsin. 

, Basket oyold or cylindrical, narrower than in any, other British 
thistle; the scales long and erect. Flower-bonds sessile, pale 
rose-colour, the floreta very few. Plant white with cottony 
down, and very little branched. 

44, SimypenrLowengo Tiistie. 
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(Prast mucecr. Flowers rarsrux-rone, red or white. Scales of the baskot 
spreading. Leaves decurrent.) 


** Flower-hoads all upon long peduncles, and mostly solitary. 

+ Plant white with cottony hairs, Stom 4—5 foot high, much 
branchod. Flowers blueish roso-colour, solitary at the ex- 
tremitios of the branches. Pappus simple. Receptacle 
pitted. Leaves very large. 4. Guar Corron-THistie. 

++ Plant green, though clothed with cottony hairs, Leaves 
dooply-lobed and very thorny. 

a. Pappus feathery. Stem 2—é feet high, much. 
branched, and many-flowered. Basket oob- 
webbed. Thorny lobes of the loaves pointing 
horizontally forwards. 

40. Common Srean-raisrix. 
>. Pappus simple. 
Flower-heads few, 2 inches seross, half-pendu- 
Jous, brilliant crimson, very handsome, and 
‘with amusky odour, Sonles of the basket 
brosdly-Junceolate. 
22. Noporxo Musx-raretzE, 
Flower-honds not more than an inch across, 
Scales of the basket linear, Plant ex. 
tromely spinous. 49. Waurep Turerce. 
B. Sonles of tho basket spreading, Leaves not decurrent, or only very 
slightly so. 
* Heads sessile, or very nearly so,solitary at the ends of the branches, 
‘or 2—3 together, globular, and densely cottony. Stem 2—$ feat. 
high and very branchy, Basket often 9 inches in diasneter,— 
Radical loaves 18—20 inches long, the lobes in regular double 
ranks, 50. Gaxar Woorzx-ueanen Taser. 
** Heads on peduncles, and not remarkable for cottony web, Stem 
pearly or quite simple. 

Leaves dooply-pinnatifid and lobed. Flower-heads usually 
24. Root tuberons and creeping. Stem 2 feet high. 

51, Tosenovs Tari. 
Leaves toothed and wavy. Flower-heads solitary or rarely 

in pairs. Stem 12—18 inches high, 
62, Saurt Meapow Tursree, 


SECTION If. 

FLOwEns wioty yer1ow. Drak-stoaers TUBULAR: RAY-PLORETS LIGULATH, OF 

‘Tia¥ORM, oF VASE-Lixk; sometimes vory minute. 

4. Flowers apponring before the leaves, very early in the spring, their stalks 3—6 
inches high, and covered with scales; the ray-florets noedle-shaped. Leaves 
brondly heart-shaped, sevoral inches across, angular, downy underneath. 

83, Correroor, 





THE DAISY FAMILY. 


(Browns woorty yarrow, Drix-yLomeTa TUNULAN) RAY-YLORETS LIGULATE, OF 
FILIVORM, OF VASE-LIXE.) 


B. Flowers appearing simultaneously with the leaves. 
+ Leaves opposite, 
Leaves lanceolate, serrate, pointed, and sessile, 62, Coxmos Broxws 
{radiate var.) 
Leaves mostly cleft into 3—0 Innceolate segments. 
63, Tunex-Lonep Broexs (radiate var.) 
** Loaves alternate. 


1, Flower-hends solitary at the extremities of the branches, 

Scales of the basket mostly terminating in sharp yellowish thorns. 
Plant 1—2 feet high, branched. Radionl loaves lyrate; upper 
ones lanceolate and decurrent, Ray-florets vase-like and neuter, 

61. Yarrow Crxzaunr. 

Loaves doubly-pinnatifid, the scgmonts serrated.’ Stem bushy, 
leafy, 18 inches high. 7, Yaurow Axrmexrs. 

Leaves oblong, variously toothed and ext, and amplexicanlent— 
Plant 1—2 feet high, much branched, spreading, glabrous and 
glaucous. Flower-heads numerous, 14—9 inches across, bril- 
Tiant yellow. Scales of the basket green, with » broad mem- 
branous border. No pappus. Annual. 

10. Conw-arantaorn. 

Leaves oblong-ovate, pointed, with a small lobe on each side, and 
Bribbed. Plant erect, slightly hairy, Ray-florots broad, Re- 
coptacle with bracts. Pappus chafly, Annual. 

108, Gartxsooma. 

Loaves ovate or oblong, rugged, serrated, veiny and amplexicaulent, 
the lower ones often a foot in length. Flower-heads 2 inches 
across, thick and solid, Scales of tho basket brosdly.ovate, 
leafy, recurved, and downy on both surfscos, Ray-florets very 
numerous, long, and narrow, Stem 9 fect high, leafy, and 
‘branched, Anthers with two minute tails. 

108, Exxcamrarn. 

Beaket formed of 20—30 lnear scalos, which are equal in length 
nd finely-pointed. Flower.stems 1—2 fect high, Blossoming 
early in spring. Rhizome ovate, fleshy, and transversely 


Radical leaves broadly ovate, cordate at the base, and with 
large projecting serratures, Flower-heods I—5. 
100, Commo Leoranps’naxn. 
Radical loaves narrowed or wedge-shaped at the baxo— 
Stem uaually with only one flower-head. 
101, Phaxtam-tearep Leoranns’nanm, 
Leaves linoar-lanceolate, succulent, fleshy, and mostly with three 
blunt teeth at the extremity. Stem cylindrical, 1—2 feet high. 
Anthers with two tail, Pappun simple and rough. Plant 
glabrous. 104, Sact-waner Tours. 
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(Exowens whotsy rexio®, and appearing simultanconaly with the leaves, Diaz 
FLORETS TUBULAR; fay-rLoners Lrovrare, ke. Leaves alternate.) 
‘2. Flowers in terminal corymbs, which are sometimes almost umbellate, 
| Leaves divided ; sometimes very much 40, 
‘+ Ray-florets flat and conspicuous. 

a. Annual. Stem erect, Leaves variously pinnatifid, jagged, 
and toothed, the lower ones less so. Flowers few, large, 
loosely corymbose, Ray-florots abouttwelve, Pappas 
simple. Ptant glabrous, or nearly so. 

02, Oxrorp Raowonr, 

b, Perennial. Stem 6—12 inches high, deoumbent at the 
base. Loaves doubly-pinnatifid, tho segments linear. 
Inneoclate, and crowded. Flowers in dense corymbs, 
tho beads very small, touching one another, and form- 
ing a flat surface. 120. Gormms Mitvor. 

¢. Perennial. Stem 2—4 foot high, and quite orect. Flower- 
hends #t least an inch scross, and very conspicuous; 
pappus simple. 

Lower leaves oborate and undivided; upper ones 
Iyrate and serrated, Corymb soanty and irre. 
gular, Achenia all glabrous, Plant yellowish. 


5 04, Osk-teaven Raoworr, 


Bre 
Leaves doubly-pinnatifid, the segments crowded 
‘and overlapping. Corymb dense, with nume- 
rous flowers, Inner achenis hairy, Plant 
dark green. 93. Comox Raowour. 
Leaves simply-pinnatifid, the sogments narrow, 
uniform, and not in contact, Acbonin al) 


hairy. 05. Staxpen Raoworr. 
‘4+? Ray-florets minute and revolute. Annuals. 
a, Plant scented. 
Plant glabrous, or only slightly downy and viscid; 
soales of the basket 10—14. Achenia silky. 
01. Hears Grouxparn. 
Whole plant always very viseld. Scales about 20; 
achenia glabrous. 0, Visca Gnovxpaet. 
1D. Plant soentless, Lower soalos of tho basket with black 
tips. 80, Comuow Grouxperr (rayed var.) 
DY Leaves undivided, 
@. Ray.dorets near and very numerous, or very minute. 
Loaves short, oblong, waved, clasping the stem with rounded 
‘auricles ; whole plant woolly or cottoay. Stem 12—18 
inches high, simple, exeept for the corymbose summit. 
Flower-heads 14 inob across, showy and quite flat, the 
‘azlice ones overtopped by the later. 
105. Common FinaBante 
Resembling the formor, but annual, wearcely « foot high, lees 
‘woolly, and the ray-florets extromely short. Flower- 
heads balf ap inob screse. 100. Axnvar Fuxa-name. 
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(Frowens waorty vettow. Drsx-rioners Teputam; RAY-FIORETS TAGULATE, Ao. 
Flowers appearing simaltancously with the leaves, and in terminal corymbs. 
Leaves alternate and undivided.) 

b, Bay-florets flat and conspicuous. Plant glabrous. 
Leaves linear-lonceolate, succulent, fleshy, and mostly with threo 
blunt teeth nt the extremity. Stom cylindrical, 1—2 feet high. 
Anthers with two tails. Pappus simplo and rough. 
104. Sactemansn Iwona. 
Leaves brondly-lanceolate and copiously serrate. Stem angular, 
3—0 foot high, Fhowora abundant and showy, 
06, Gnear Baoap-rearnp Rioworr, 
¢. Ray-florets flat und conspicuous, Plant more or less downy o cottomy ; 
Pappus simple. 
+ Soales of tho basket all of the same size. Leaves elliptical 
or lanceolate. 
Stom simple, ¢—8 inches high. Heads 2—0, Achenia 
downy, with slightly elevated ribs, . Perennial. 
00, Frenp Crxmranta, 
Stem branched, 2—3 feet high, Heads numerous, 
Achenia glabrous and strongly ribbed, Annual 
or Wennial, 98, Maas Conmnansa. 
tt Lowermont acales of the basket very small. Stem 8—7 feet 
high, simple, except at the summit. Leaves lanceolate, 
sessile, sharply serrnte, Hoads rather few, but large and 
showy. 97. Gaxar Few Raoworr. 
9, Flowers in terminal panicles, the panicles $~19 inches long, erect, usually 
crowded with bloom, handsome and conspicuous, Stem 1—3 fot high, 
more or less zigzag, Lower loaves olliptical; upper onos lanceolate, 
Ray-florets 6—10, 88, GorpEN-nop, 


SECTION IL. 
Piowusa Wout YRLLOW; THE TLORETS ALL LIGUILATE. 
1, Flower-head solitary upon the summit of a radical and usually leafless peduncle 
G12 Inches high. Plant perennial, 

& Plant with prostrate and hairy branches 3—12 inches in lengtbh— 
Loaves elliptical, an inch long, and entire; the upper surface green, 
‘and sprinkled with erect hairs, the lower one white and cottony. 
Flowers lemon-¢oloured, the o mapa florets with a red stripe down 
the back. 20, Mousn-tax Hawe-waen, 

1». No prostrate branches. 
* Baskot glabrous No bracts among the florets. 

Plant glabrous. Leaves runcinate and glosty. Flower-stalk 
$—9 lnnhes high, hollow, and milky-juiced. Outer ecalos 
of the basket Loosely recurved. Blossom brilliant, nearly 
inches neroas. Pappus stipitate and simple ; the globe of 
fruit 2 inches in diameter, 7 39, Dawperzow, 
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(ftowens waorry rerzow; the rronera ace rraviatz, Flower-head solitary. 
No prostrate branobes. Basket glabrous.) 

‘Taaves hairy, lanceolate, waved, toothed, or a little pinnatifid, 
Pedunoles glabrous. Pappas sessile and feathery. Flower- 
buds drooping before they open. 5, Hamy Hawxarr, 

++ Basket hairy. 

a. Chafly bracts among the florets, Leaves oblong, irregularly 
a with short hairs and blotched with brownish- 

10, Srorrep Caraxan. 

6 sto bracts among the florets, Leaves all radical, and moro 
or leas pinnatifid or runcinate. Pappus sessile and feathery. 

Loaves halry on both sides. 6, Rovam Hawanrr, 

Loaves glabrous, Summit of the peduncle very mach 
enlarged. Basket shaggy with greenish-black 
hairs. 78, Swoortt-tzaven Avrommat Hawxurt 

¢. Nobracts among the florets. Flower-stems leafless or at most 
with 1—3 leaves, which are Innocolate or ovate, and more 
or loss toothed, Pappus simple, 

Basket thickly clothed with long, tawny, ana silky hairs, 

98, Auer Hawsween. 
Basket downy with short bairs, and a few long black 
ones intermingled. 20, Wazx, Hawxwexn (var.) 
2, Stems erect and branched, and with more than one head of flowers. 
A. Leaves all radical, or only ono or two upon the stem, 
* Long and attenuated yellow bracts among the florets, Pappus feathery; 
aobenia transversely wrinkled, 

Basket hairy and bristly, large and hemispherical, Leaves 
oblong, irregularly toothed, rough and blotched with 
brownish-red. 10. Srorrep Carazan (var.) 

Basket nearly glabrous. Leaves oblong, lingulate, or variously 
toothed. 

‘Leaves rough and hairy upon both surfaces, numerous, 
and forming a flat rosette that lies close upon the 
ground. Flower-stalka with numerous small 
bractoas, Pappus stipitate, Perennial, 

8. Coumow Carsman. 

Plant glabrous and annual, 9, Smoorm Carsxan. 

‘** No bracts among the florets, 
Annual. No pappus. Leaves obovate, toothed and rough-edged. 

Basket glabrots, 87, AmNoRERDS, 

Perennial. Pappus feathery and ooile, Leaves lanceolate in out- 
line, variously toothed or pinvatifid. Branches with many 
seattered and linoar bracteas. Basket downy. 

7, Avuroexat Hawxerr, 

Perennial, Pappus simple. Leaves ovate and petiolate, more or 

Jess toothed at the base, Basket rough with short, black, 

glandaolar hairs, 20, Wars, Hawnwaen, 





THE DAISY FAMILY. 


(Frovers wrorty yentow; rroners alt trowLare. Stems erect and branched, 
‘and with more than one head of flowers.) 


B. Loaves dispersed over the plant. Florots few, éz., not more than 4-6— 

10-20, Flowers inconspicnous, 

* Leaves without prickles in any part. Plant 1—d feet bigh. 
Florets 4—0. Leaves lyrute, the terminal lobe angled, (Figs. 
25, 27—p. 16.) purple on the uniler surface. Panicle 
branched in all directions. Pappus simple. A tender and 
very elegant plant, 14. Paexawrnes, 
Florets 10—16, Basket angalar, glabrous, farmed of about eight 
equal scales; bardened and yose-like when the froit is 
ripe. Radioal leaves Iyrnte, green upon both surfaces; 
upper ones small and undivided. Flowers in a loose paniclo, 
the branches and peduncles all erect. No pappus. 
36, Nivrtx-wonr, 
++ Lenvos mostly sossile, tho midrib prickly on the under-side, Stem 
2—3 feet high. Flower-heads numerous, pale, and inconspica- 
ous, Florets 0—10—12. Achenia flattened. Pappus abundant, 
stipitate, simple, very white and silky, 

a. Flower-hends sonttered, the whole forming & more or less 
leafy and spreading panicle with numerous acutely 
cordate bracts. Leaves obovate, finely toothed, wa- 
divided or pinnatifid. Plant fall of milky and acrid 
juice. Achenium and benk of equal length, 

Stem-leaves numerous and erect. Branches short 
‘and spreading. Achenia palo, 
1. Paoxey Lurtvon. 
‘Stem-leaves few and horizontal, Juice very acrid 
and fastid. Stom nearly simple, Achenia 
black, 12. Aca Lerrvee. 

b, Heads of flowers in small alternate tufts, the wholo 
forming an almost simple spike, Loaves erect against 
the stem, linear, or variously divided, the margins 
entire. Achenium only one-third as long ax its beak. 

18, Wiaiow Lerrce. 
©. Leaves dispersed over the plant. Blorets numerous, 

1, Basket with 4—5 cordate, prickly, und erect bracts outside of it-—~ 
Plant 1—3 foot high, branched, rough with short, stiff, and pungent 
heirs that arise from white tubercles. Leaves lanceolate, more or 
Tess toothed, and very rough. Flowers an inch across, in terminal 
corymbs, the peduncles short. Achonia, transversely striated, the 
Pappus of tho inner ones feathery. 3. Busrtx Ox-roxour, 

9, Leaves grass.like, 6@—S inches long, quite entire, channelled, sessilo, 
and quari-parallel-veined. Stems 1—9 feet high, erect, and brancb- 
ing. Flowers solitary om terminal stalks, the basket extending 
boyond the florets. Pappus stipitate und foathery, tho hoad of fruit 
8—4 inches in diameter, 1, Yerwow Goarsnzanp, 
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(PLowsns worry YELLOW; FLORETS arz, EsovrATe. Stoms erect and branchod, 
and vith moro than one bead of dowers. Leaves dispersed over the plant. 
Plorets numerous.) 

8. Leaves edged with prickly teeth, and chiefly rancinate or lyrate; « 
portion of them sometimes undivided and amplexicaulent. Flowers 
in corymbs. Basket not angular. Achenia fattened. Pappus simple, 
sessile, abundant, white, and silky. 

@. Annual. Basket glabrous, Flowers lemon-coloured and in- 
conspicuous; the basket remarkably conical after blossom. 
ing. Stom1—4 foot high, Plant glabrous and glaucous, 

1%. Commox Sow-rarsrie. 

Db, Perennial Basket hairy at the base, Flowers 2 inches across, 
deop yellow, and very showy. 

Cornfield plant, Stem 3—4 fect high, not much 
branched. Upper part rough with viscid black 
hairs, Auricles of tho loaves short, broad, and 
rounded, 16, Comxyretn Sow-tuustux. 

Mareh plant. Stem 6—8 feet high, Auricles of tho 
leaves narrow and pointed. Flowers lomon- 
coloured. 16, Gazat Mansu Sow-rasrie. 

4. Leaves not prickly along the margin or upon the keel, and all, or at 
least the lower ones, more or less pinnatifid or runcinate. Pappas 
simple. 

* Achenia angular, contracted at the upper end, and the inner 
‘ones at least, with along and slender beak. Pappus usually 
very white. Loaves, or at least the lower ones, pinnatiéd 
or runcinate, 

@, Stem 6—12 inches high. Beak of the outer achenia 
soarvely developed. 90, Fors Caners, 

d, Stem 1—2 feet high. 

Leaves mostly radionl. All the achenia with a 
Jong and slender beak. 
19. Loso-meaxen Cunrm, 
Stom toafy. Plant covered with stiff, spreading 
hairs. Achenia beaked as in the preceding. 
21, Barsriy Cazzza, 
** Achenia angular, but none of them beaked. 

Flower-hunds few. Stem simple, 2 feat high. Leaves 3—@ 
inches long, those of the stem ovate, toothed, sharply- 
pointed, and clasping it with long pointed auricles — 
Basket rough with black and prominent hairs, expeci~ 
ally at the base. Plant otherwise glabrous. Pappas 
brownish-white. Perennial, 

25. Srivay Manse Cuxrss. 

Flower-heads numerous, Outer scales of the basket narrow- 
Tinear, Plant glabrous or nearly so. Segments of the 
‘upper leaves curving towards the apex, their edges 
entire, Pappus very a Anwual, 

Commox Hevox Caria, 
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(Piownns woutr yveti0w; rioners ati Liovtare, Stems erect and branched. 
Heads numerous, Leaves dispersed over the plant, the lower ones pisnatifid 
or runcinate, the margins and keel not prickly.) 


Flower-hoads oumeroue, and rather large, forming a broad, terminal 
corymb, Outer scales of the basket oblong, and bordered with 
white, Pappas very white and silky, 23, Rovos Currts, 

6, Leaves not prickly along the margin, though often serrate, and mostly 
ovate, lanceolate, or linear. 
* Plant glabrous or nearly so, erect, and scarcely branched; 
stom-lonves amplexicaulont. 

Learos mostly entire, Achenia with about 20 fino 
longitudinal ribs. Pappus white and soft. 

‘24. Sovr Caxris, 

Leaves mostly toothed. Achenia with about ten ribs. 
Pappus brownish or tawny. 

25, Syivas Mansm Cxurra. 
** Plant more or less hairy. Leaves nearly all radical, only one 
or two ocourring upon the stem. 

Stem-leaves sessile or nearly 40, but sonroely amplexi- 
caulent, Flower-heads frequently 20—30, but 
sometimes very few. 20, Warz, Hawxwex. 

Lenves of the stom clasping it with broad and roundod 
auricles, Plant glaucous, Flower-heads always 
very few. 31, Hoxnxworr HawxwEED, 

a". Plant more or less hairy, Loaves dispersed ovor the plant; 
pappus dirty white, 

‘+ Poppus feathery. Plant 2—d feet high, with spread- 
ing and leafy branches, and rough with short 
coarse hairs, most of which terminate in clinging 
hooks. Leaves lanceolate; the upper ones stem- 
olasping, 4. Prone, 

‘tt Poppus simple. Flower-heads numerous, 
4, Stem with # rosette of ovate leaves at the base, 
at tho time of lowering. 
90. Sruvaw Hawewnep, 
0. No radical rosette at the timo of flowering; 
upper stem-leaves not amplexicaulent, 
Uppor stom-leaves all tapering at the 
base, and usually narrow. Plant 
remarkably erect. 
84. Nannow-reaven HawKWRED. 
Upper stem-lenves short and broad, and 
rounded at the base. 
32, Savor Hawxwxep. 
c. No radical rosette at the time of towering; 
upper stem-leaves amplexicaulent. 
33, Scorcn Hawxwrzp, 
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SECTION Iv. 
Frow2ns wire 4 YRLLoW CENTax, AxD WITTE Rare. 
A. Stems prooumbent, 2—4 inches long, Flower-heads solitary, on scapes 1—3 
"inches high, Leaves obovate, Rays often pink at the tips on the under aur- 
face, Achenia numerous and minute. No pappus. 107. Coxmon Darsy. 
n. Leaves sessile, twice or thrice pinnatifid, with numerous linear of hair-like 
divislons. Disk of the fower more or less convex or conical. 
* Plant glabrowe, annual, and branchy. 

a. Yellow disk of the flower conical and very prominent, and increas- 
ingly #0 as the dowering advances. Achenia quite destitute of 
araited border. Rays reflexed at night. 

Plant fortid when braised. Soales of the basket mombra- 
nous nt the edge. Reoeptacle covered with bractoas, 
Disk lemon-coloured. 16, For Awraeans, 

Plont faintly aromatic, Seales not membranous at the edge, 
Basket nearly flat, Receptacle naked and hollow. 

113, Fanek Cuamoars, 
b, Disk of the flower convex, but not conical, Plant scentless or 
pearlyso, Achonia with araised border. Basket hemispherical. 
Bocoptacle naked. 112. Max-wemp. 
+ Plant more or tess downy and boary with minute silky hairy. Receptacle 
covered with bracteas. 
Soales pointed; plant honry, with little or no amoll, 

115, Comxrreto ANTHEMTS. 

Scales obtuse, or sometimes torn at the end; plant poworfally 
aromatic. Stem sod branches procumbent. Porennial. 

1M, Tauz Caaomme. 
6, Leaves oblong, pinnatifid at tho base; tlowers 2—9 inches across, on stalks 16 
fnches bigh, solitary, but numerous and conspicuous, the white rays very 

brilliant. 109, Gear Ox-eve Darsy, 


». Leaves potiolate, pinnatifid, the segments ovate or oblong, and deeply cut-— 
Flowers in terminal corymbs, the peduncles long sud Tenfless, May-floreta 
numerous, short, broad, 2-ribbed and abrupt ; the entire blossom 4—$ of wn 
inch across, Plant upright, branched, leafy, bitter, and powerfully scented. 

UL. Fevearew, 


SECTION Y. 
FLownhs WITH 4 YELLOW DIRK, AMD LILAC OR PURPLE RATS. 

1, Seashore or tidal river-margin plant. Stem stout and succulent, not much 
‘branched, Sin.—2ft. high. Leaves lanceolate and fleshy. Flowers corymbono, 
showy and conspicuous. Wholeplantgisbrous. 87. Sxasroe Srax-waar, 

2 Dry ground and mural plants, with hairy stems and leaves, 

Stem 6—24 inches high, erect, with abundance of axillary and moxtly simple 
branches. Eaaves scattered, ovnte, or lanoeolaté, Flowers corymbose. 
Rays erect, very oarrow, and senrcely longor than the disk is broad.— 
Pappus simple, sessile, long, and tawny. 85. Common Par-nane, 

Stem 4—8 inches high, usually with only ono flower-head. Rays twice as 


Jong as the disk is brond, and spreading, wba night opyand euryatas 
96, Hromtaxp Firman, 
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SECTION VI. 

Froaets Att TUDULAR on FuttroRM; the face of the flower-hend consisting (really 
‘oF apparently) of no moro than a flat or convex disk. Ray-florets, when 
presont, not projecting beyond the basket. 

1. Flowers appearing before the Leaver, vory carly in spring, the heads forming a 
dense ovoid and lilac thyraus, 0—12 inches long, which, as the fruit ripens, 
becomes a pagoda 2—3 feet high. Leaves 2—3 foot across, the petioles 
3—6 feet long. 81. Common Burreneun, 

2, Loaves opposite, or mostly so. 

‘a. Flowers dull yellow, button-like, an inch in diameter, and balf-pendulous. 
Basket with an outer set of spreading and leafy scales. Instead of pappus, 
two or four stiff and erect bristles, which are rough with reflexed prickles. 
Plant 1—2 feet high, Loaves serrated. 

Leaves all lanceolate and undivided. 62. Common Broexs. 
Leaves mostly cleft into —5 long andlanoeclate segments, 
03. Tarex-tonep Broess. 

b. Flowers lilac. Stems 3—4 foot high. Leaves mostly with 3— broadly. 
Tanceolate and coarsely-toothed lobes, the middle lobe the longest.— 
Flowers in dense corymbs. Pistils longer than the tlorets, which are not 
more than 6—6, 64. Tatac Heser-worr, 

4, Flowers red or purplish, and in thistle-form heads. 

Scales of the globular baskot terminating in little incurved hooks, Plant 
3—5 fect high, stout, hard, rough, and coarse. Leaves broadly-cordate 
and wavy, Flowers unattractive. ‘$9. Burpock. 

‘Leaves cottony and snow-white on the undersurface; the radical ones elliptical, 
souminate, O—12 inches long ; those of the stem not deourrent, and all 
strongly ciliated. Plant feet high, thistle-like, except in wanting thorns. 
Flower-heads large, purple or crimson, solitary, and very handsome. 

49. Metaxcmory Terie. 

Scales of the basket with a broad brown or blackish and fringed sppendage. 
Stems 1—2 foot high, branched and very tough. Flowers bright orim- 
son and conspicuous, solitary on the summit of long peduncles. Lower 
leaves pinnatifid; upper ones oblong and sessile. * 67. Hann-neans. 

Leaves pinnatifid, somewhat lyrate, or lanceolate and undivided, but always 
very finely serrated. Stoms 2—% fect high, stiff and branched. Flowers 
corymbosa. Innor scales of the basket linear and tinged with purple; 
outer ones appressod. Pappas simplo. 40, Saw.wour, 

Stem %—12 inches high, simplo, erect, and woolly. Leaves chiefly radioal, 
ovate-lanceolate and sharply toothed, the under surface white and cottony. 
Flowers in a clustered umbel, showy, pink or purple, the anthars blue and 
with two tails, Pappus feathery. 41. Savasumra, 

A. Leaves undivided ; plant green, of at least without a covering of white cotton ; 
achenia with pappas. 

‘A. Heads small, forming a tong, narrow, and leafy panicle ; disk-forete 
yellowish-white ; ray-florety minute und purplish, Stem sti and 
ercet, 1—9 feet high, glabrous, except a few seattered hairs. Lenves 
perrow, entire or nearly so. Annual. 84. Caxapran Fix-eaxn. 

oo 
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(Pioners arn reputas 08 ymrromt. Leaves undivided, Plant green. Achonia 
‘with pappus.) 
1B. Flower-heads in terminal corymbs. 
) Plant glabrous; 6—12—18 inchos high. 
Leaves linear and vory numerous, Stem branched. Honda 
bright yellow; corymb vory compact. Seales of the basket 
‘numerous and very narrow. 65. Lixosyars, 
Leaves lanceolate, entire, rather sucenlent, Stem usually do- 
eumbent, Heads yollow. Anthers without tails. 
87. Stasipe Stanwour (rayloss var.) 
ii Plant rough or downy, 2—S feet high. Leaves ovnte-lanceolate, 
more or less crenate, the radical ones resembling those of the 
fox-glove, and aromatic when rubbed. Ray-florets extremely 
minute. Heads yellowish, 102. Proucuaas's Srreexann. 
5, Leaves undirided, and usually quite entire. Plant more or less covered with 
white cottony hairs, 

& Leaves oblong, sessile, and in four vertical ranks. Plant 6—18 inches 
high, branched, singularly white. Corymbs terminal. Flowers yol- 
low. Bracts among the florets. 66, Diorn, 

3. Leaves seattered. Pappus simple. 

* Heads numerous, forming along, leafy, and erect spike, the basket 
brownish. Stems nearly or quite simple, $—1S inches bigh. 
Leaves linear-luncoolate, 75. Urmour Baows Cupwexp, 

++ Honds in terminal corymbe; occasionally very few, or solitary, in 
which case the plant is only 1—2 inches high, 
@, Honda moaily diccious; inner soales pure white at the 
tips; outer ones white or pink. 
Flower-stem nearly simple, 3—Ginches high, with 
8—4 heads, and many procumbent flowerless 
shoots. A very elogant little plant. 
72. Mowxrarmy Cunwerp. 
Plant 2—3 feet high; heads very numerous; 
scales white. 73, Prant, Evertastrso, 
}, Hends yellowish ; corymb londloss and very dense; seales 
converging. 74. Jensex Corwen. 
¢ Scales browns stem simple, 2—4 inches long or high ; 
heads few or solitary ; leaves cottony on both surfaces. 
76. Dwany Aver Cupwerp, 
o's Herds very small and namerous, and clustered mostly at the 
extremities of the branches, with a tuft of leaves immediately 
Doneath evory cluster, 
+ Loaves beneath the clusters much longer than the heads; 
plant 3—6 inches high, very much branched. 
‘Outermost forets intermixed with the inner seales 
of the basket. 70, Fnexem Cupwerp. 
Florets distinct from the inner scales. Heads 
greenish-brown. 17. Srazapmo CopwEED, 
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(Pxronxrs Axx. Towvran on prerrons. Leaves endivided and wmaally quite entire, 
Plant more or Jess covered with cottony hairs. Heads small and numerous, 
with a tuft of leaves beneath every cluster,) 

+ Leaves beneath the clusters shorter or very little longer than the 
honds. . 

a, Clusters fox, globular, and terminal, containing more than 
20 heads. Stem branched at the summit only; the prin- 
cipal head sessile, being overtopped by the 2— lateral 
flower-stalks, which divide in the same manner. 

‘8. Paorrrenovs CupweEn, 
>, Clusters numerous, tateral and terminal, with less than 
tun heads. 
Leaves subnlate. 20. Paxxex Cupween, 
Ladives linear-lanceolate and flat. 
80, Least Cupwern. 

6, Leaves more or less deeply divided and eut. Flowers in terminal panieles or 
racemes. 

A. Flowering-stems and brenches all erect. 

Stems 3—5 feet high. Leaves desply-pinnatifid, the lobes Ianceolate, 
pointed, and coarsely toothed; the upper surfaeo green and 
glabrous, the lower one very white, and the general aspect of 
the folingo like that of the garden Chrysanthemum. Paniclos 
of flowers 1—2 fegt long, dull brownish or greenish-red. Plant 
soontless, Heads very small. 69, Muo-worr. 

Stems 1—2 feet high. Leaves 2~—8 inches across, almost cireular 
in outline, but deeply cut into numerous, oblong, linear, and 
obtuse segments. Flower-heads pumerons, half-pendalous, 
hemispherical, and dull-yellow. Plant bushy, grayich-white in 
overy part with five snd almost silky hairs, and evolving » 
powerfal odour, 68. Wonswoon. 

#. Flowering-stems much-branched, 1—2 feet long, sproading or decum- 
bent while young, ascending when the flowers are developed, and 
then straight and wand-like. Leaves pinnatifid and lobed, the seg- 
ments narrow-lincar or subulate. 

‘Stem and leaves green or reddish. Basket ovoid and glabrous. 
70. Frex Sovrmenxwoop. 

tem and leaves white with cottony hairs. Basket cylindrical 
and cottony. ‘71. Sxastpe Sourmenswoop. 

7, Loaves more or less deeply divided and cut. Flowers in corymbe, the florets 
yellow, Sten erect. 

‘4, Leaves simply cnt, the upper ones stem-clasping. Stem branched, 
#—18—24 inchos high. Flower-hends inconspicuous, Pappus 
forming globular white heads, balf an inch in diameter, 

Flower-hends eylindrionl. Lower sonles of the basket with black 
tips. Plant seentless, 89, Cosnrox Growknsnt. 
‘Heads conical. Basket wholly green. Plant with # strong odour, 
01. Beata Gnowxpsxn (rayless var.) 
Wa 
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(Eromers atx rouctan on ymavonx, Leaves divided. Flowers in corymbs, the 
florets yellow. Stem erect.) 


3, Leaves donbly-pinnatifid, 5—8 inches long, brondly-ovel in outline, 
the lobes sharply serrate, Plant leafy, 2—S feet high, 

Plant with « powerful odour, Flowers forming a broad flat 
corymb of buttom-like heads, all of which touch one another 
‘or nearly 20, the eorymb often as largo as the palm of the 

hand. 67. Taxax. 
Plantcentless until braised. Lobes of the loaves wavy and lap- 
ping over one another. 92, Comox Racwoxr (rayless var.) 


SECTION VIL 
FLOWERS WHOLLY R&D, ORANGE-RED, BLUE, CRIMSON, LILAC, OR WIEKTE. 
1, Florets all ligulate. Flowers blu, riolet, or rarely white. 

Stems 2—d feet high, rough with bristly hairs, branched, and exceedingly 
tough. Leaves runcinate, the upper ones entire and sessile. Flowers in 
axillary pairs, sossile, sky-blue and extremely brilliant, every head forming 
alittle cockade 1—2 inches in width. 88. Frexp Cuconr. 

‘Leaves very long and grass-like, Plant glabrous, —4 feet high. Flower-heads 
terminal, on long and solitary stalks. Florets dull purple, shorter than 
the basket, which projects beyond their extremities. Pappus feathery, the 
globes of rips fruit 8—Linches in dinmeter. 2. Puurte Goarsaxann, 

Stem simple, 3 feet high, terminating in a cluster of fine blue flowers, the 
peduncles and calyx bristly, Loavos variously lyrate. 

18, Buve Acerxn Sow-rnretix. 
2. Florots alll ligulate. Flowers very deop orange-red colour, in a dense corymb 
‘upon the summit of a noarly leafless radical stalk $—15 inches high. Leaves 
oblong, pointed, entiro and rough. Stem and basket covered with spreading 
black hairs. 97. Onaxor Hawswerp, 
4, Disk-florets tubular; ray-tlorets vase-like, very large in proportion, snd with 
five or more sharp segments. 
4. Perennials, Flower-hends solitary on long peduncles. 
* Scales of the basket with a broad appendage, which is fringed 
with long brownish or black bristles. Flowers fine crimson. 
Lower leaves more of less doeply cut: upper ones undivided 
‘and mostly entire, Scales so closely imbricated as for 
nothing but the brown fringes to be visible. 
‘57, Hamp maps, 
Leaves all deeply-pinnatifid, the lobes often tootbed and 
out, Seales with a visible green centro, and a fringe 
of binck bristles, Plant 2—9 feet high. Flowers very 
handsome, 68. Great Camson Cexrauny, 
++ Seales of the basket without fringes, but mostly ending in 3—5 
tinute spines of equal Jength, Loaves mostly linear, coarscly 
toothed, Stem procambent, Flowers purple. 
69, Jensay Caxtauny. 
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(Frowens wonty np, arom, on casvanny wire, Disk-florets tubular; ray- 
florets vase-like, very largo in proportion, and with five sharp segments.) 
Bb. Annuals, 

Stems orect, 2—3 feet high, and much branched, Plant hoary with 
cottony hairs. Leaves linear or narrow-lanceolate, entire or 
nonrly so. Flower-heads solitary at the extremities of very 
long peduncles, Ray-florets bright azure. Anthers dark purple, 

56. Conx-rLowER. 

‘Stems 9—12inches long orbigh, the branches prostrate or very spread. 
ing. Leaves pinnatifid, the segments few and narrow. Flower- 
Leadssessile. Florets purple, Soules of thebaskotending in stiff 
and spreading spines, 4—Linch long. 60, Cantnor Cxsraunr. 

4. Disk-florets tubular ; ray-florets ligulnte. 

4. Leaves roundish-cordate, petiolate, several inches across when fully grown, 
nd finely toothed. Flowers rosy, lilac, or whitish, in a loose panfole of 
12—16 heads, appearing very early in spring, and sweat-sconted. Pappus 
simple and copious, 82, Swenr Borrensun. 

8, Stoma 1—5 feet high. Flowers corymboe, the corymbs and heads level- 
topped. Ray-florets not exceeding 5—10, Blooming in late summer and 
antamn, No pappus. 

Leaves O—S laches long, narrow, and doubly-pinnatifid, the segments 
hair-like. Flowers usually white, occasionally rose-coloured, 
Plant downy or hairy, 118, Comox Miryorr.. 

Loaves linearlanceolate, serrated, and glabrous. Flowers always 
white. 19. Sxeeze-worr. 

Axomatous simcms. 

Plant coarse, orect, 1—2 feet high, branched, and somewhat shrubby. Loaves 
Jnrgo, brondly-contate, petiolate, coarsely toothed, and rough on both surfaces. 
Flowers in axillary and torminal clusters, green, and monaelous. Male heads 
with tubular florets aad free anthers, ‘Female florets two togather, the basket 
eventually becoming an ovoid burr. Jel. Xawrmrvs. 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
T.—FLOWERS CHICORY-LIKE—Sun-Famtty (ichorla’cee. 
1. Yerrow Goarsnzann—Tragopo'gon praten'sis. 
Meadows, among the mowing-grass; common all over Britain. 
Fl. June. Biennial. 
E. B. vii. 494; Baxter, y. 900. 


‘Tho lark, when it comes to receiilé the early botanist, is not sooner with its 
swoot song than the petals are to expand; and by six o'olock, when most other 
flowers are still folded, this one has opened the full disk of ite delicate bloom. 
By ten or eloven, though the suo be bot and bright, tho blossoms begin to close, 
4nd in the afternoon the plant is discoverable only by its leaves. In very cloudy 
woather they remain open a little longer. ‘The heads of fruit resemble those of 
the dandelion, but are often four or five inches in diameter, and the individual 
fruits tho finest examples in the family of the shafted and plumed achenium. 
From the bass to the crown they frequently moasure an inch and a half; the 
rays are interwoven, and form a boautiful concave and circular net an inch across. 
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2. Punrie Goarspeanp—Tragopo'gon porrifu'lius. 

Moist meadows, especially near rivers, and at the foot of railway 
slopes; widely distributed, but never found in plenty, and probably of 
garden origin, having formerly becn much cultivated for the sake of 
its roots, which were stewed for food. Fl. May—July. Biennial. 

E. B. ix. 608. 

‘The goatsbeards are distinguished from all our other ligulate composites, alike 
by the grassy form of their foliage and by tho basket being as long or longer than 
‘the florets. Both species aro subject to the attacks of a minute parasitic fangus, 
which converts the head, while still young, into s mass of purple and sooty dust. 

3. Bersrix Oxroxoue—Helmin'thia echioi'der. 

Borders of dry fields, waysides, and dry hedgebanks. Common in 

England and Ireland, but not found in Scotland. Fi. June, July. 


Curtis, i, 100; E. B. xiv. 072 (both as Pie'ris echioi'’des) ; Baxter, iv, 270. 
4. Pronis—Pic'ris hieracioi'des. 
Roadsides and dry borders of fields; common in England, but in 
Scotland and Ireland scarcely known. Fi. July, August. Biennial. 


E. B. iii, 190 ; Baxter, iv. 274. 
6. Haray Hawxsit—Tirin‘cia hir'ta, 

Dry banks, gravelly fields, moors, and downs; very common every- 
where, except in the northern parts of Scotland. FL July—Sept. 

Curtis, iii. 428 (as Leon'todon) ; 1, B. vill. G64 (as Hedyp mote); Baxter, v. 329. 
6, Rovax Hawxarr—<par'gia his'pida. 

Meadows and pastures, especially near the banks of rivers; eommon 
as far north as Forfarshire. Fl. June, July. 

Curtis, fi. 348 (as Leontodon) ; I. Bs vill. 064 (as Hedyp/noiv); Boxter, iv. 318. 

‘The bristles upon the loaves, both of this species and the precoding, are in part 
forked like the letter Y. 

7. Avrumnan Hawxert—Apar'gia autumna'lis. 
Dry fields and waste places; abundant everywhere. Fl. August, 
E. B. xii, 890 (8 Hedyp'nois autumna'lis), 

The Hedyp'nols Taraz‘aei, or Seooth-leaved Autumnal Hawkbit, of E. B, xvi, 
1109, is a mountain variety of this plant, common in the Highlands of Seotiand, 
‘The heads are larger than in the common lowland form of the plant, and for the 
most part solitary. 

8. Comox Carsnan—Hypocha'ris radica'ta. 

Meadows, pastures, and hedgebanks, wherever there is grass, and 
the ground is dry. Fl. June—August. 

Curtis, i. 197; E. B, xii. 891; Baxter, vi. 406. 

‘The Jeaves spread in a flat circle upon the ground, and ure remarkable for the 
variety in the wave and indentation of their margins, 
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9, SmoorH Carsean—Hypocka'ris gla'bra, 

Dry and gravelly places, heaths, and in ploughed land where the 
soil is sandy; widely distributed, but rare, and in Ireland not hitherto 
observed. Fl. July, August. Anoual. 

Curtis, i. 108; E. B. vili. 979. 
10. Srorren Carszan—Hypocha‘ris macula'ta. 

Dry and open hill-sides, especially upon chalk and limestone; rare, 
and almost confined to Suffolk and Cambridgeshire. FI. July. 

E. B. iv, 225, 
IL. Paroxny Lerroce—Laoctwea Scari‘ola. 

Dry waste places, and on the borders of dry fields. Scattered over 
the greater part of England and southern Scotland, but local and rare. 
Fl. August. Biennial. 

E. B. iv, 268, 
12. Acerp Lerruce—Laotw ca viro'sa. 

Borders of fields upon dry and chalky soil; at the foot of old walls, 
in dry hedges, &o.; not uncommon. Fi. August, September. Biennial. 
E. B, xxviii. 1597; Baxtor, iv. 315, 

Perhaps not different from the precoding. 

13, Wirtow Lerrvcy—Lactw'ca salig’na. 

‘Waste and dry places. Occasionally in salt-marshes. Very rare, 

Kent, on the banks of the Thames. Fl. August. Biennial. 
E.B. x, 707. 
14, Prexanrnes—Prenan'thes murallis. 

Woods and shady cloughs; also upon old walls, and in the little 
caves that shelter springs of water. Common, except in Scotland. Fl, 
July, August. Biennial. 

Cartis, ii. 350; E. B, vil. 497; Baxter, i, 27. 

A vory distinct and remarkably elegant plant, the stems rising 1—2 feet high, 
with Iyrate loaves in very curious diversity, as represented in Figs. 25 and 27% 
‘abd large panicles of yellow flowors, the branches striking angularly in evory 
direction, The heads, which are about half an inch across, contain five ligulate 
forots each, and resomblo simple flowers of five petals, 

15. Connvieip Sow-rH1st1E—Sonch'us arven'sis. 

Ploughed fields, among corn, beans, Ke., and generally indicative of 
a cold and undrained soil. Common everywhere. Fl. autumn, 

Curtis, ii, 279; B.B. x. 674. 

‘The large golden-yellow blossoms rival those of the dandelion, and are borne 
‘on stalwart stems that tower above everything else in tho Held. 

16, Gaear Mansa Sow-rurstix—Sonch'us palustris. 

Marshes near the borders of large rivers, or not far from the sea. Very 
rare, and apparently confined to the eastern counties. Fl. July, August. 

Curtis, ti. 961; B, B. xiii, 935, 
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17. Commox Sow-rutsrie—Soncius olera’ceus. 
Hedgebanks, waste and cultivated ground, especially ploughed fields, 
and as a weed in gardens; common everywhere, Fi. June—Sept. 


Annual. 
Curths, i191; E. B. xii, $49; Baxter, 8, 147, 


The Prickly Sow.thistle, or Sonch'ue as’per (E. B. Supp. ii, 2705, 2708), in a 
‘varsety, equally commoe, with the leaves more prickly along the rargins, the 
auricles rounded, and the achenla destitute of the tranaverse ribs found in the 
normal form, 

18. Brug Aurine Sow-THrstLe—Sonch'us alpi'nus. 

Moist cliffs upon the Clova and neighbouring mountains in the 

Highlands of Scotland; rare. Fi. August. 
R. B, xxxiy. 2426 (aa Sonoh/us coeru'lews). 
19, LonG-nsaxep Cnerts—Orepis taraxacifo'lia, 

Dry ficlds and waste places; rare, and chiefly in the limestone 
districts of the south of England and the south of Ireland. Fi. July, 


August. 
E. B. Supp, iv. 2020, 


20, Farry Caxris—Ore'pis fervida. 
Dry fields; very rare, and found only in the south and south-enst. 
Fi July, August. Biennial. 
E. B, vi. 400; Baxtor, vi. 407 (as Borkhawsia fot'tda.) 


21. Batstex Creria—Cre'pis seto'ea. 

A plant indigenous to the south-eastern parts of Europe, and intro- 
duced into England with the seeds of Italian rye-grass, among crops of 
which it now and then makes its appearance. Fi. June, July. Annual. 

E. B. Supp. iv. 2945, 


22, Commox Hance Caeris—Cre‘pis vi’rens. 

Meadows, pastures, dry hedgebanks, clover-ficlds, old walls, and 
often upon old cottage roofs; common everywhere. Fi. June—October. 
Annual. 

Curtis, ii. 947 ; E. B. xvi. 1111 (both ax Cre‘pis teeto’rum); Baxter, v. 360. 

23. Rouen Creris—Orepis bien'nis. 

Pastures upon chalky soil; mre, and found chiefly in tho south and 

east. Fl. June, July. Biennial. 
E. B. iii. 149, 
24. Sorr Caxr1s—Cre'pis hieraciotdes. 

Dry fields and among bushes; very rare, and obscrved hitherto only 
in the north of England and the south of Scotland. Fl, Jaly—Sept. 

R. B. xxxi. 2210 (a Hiera'etuss mol'te.) 
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25, Srivaw Mansa Cauris—Crepis paludo'sa. 

‘Moist woods and cloughs, especially by splashy and mossy springs 
and the sides of little streams; common, except in the south. Very 
abundant near Manchester. About Bristol unknown, though found 
in South Wales. Fl. August. 

KE, B. xvi. 1004 (as Hiera’cium patudo'sum.) 
26. Mouse-ean Hawxweep—Hiera‘cium Pilosel'la. 

Dry hedgebanks, tops of old walls, cottage-roofs, &e., delighting in 
the most sunny and drouthy situations; common everywhere. Fl. 

a babd Curtis, ii, 274; E. B. xvi 2003. 


Immediately distinguished from all our other composites by its hairy and 
procumbent shoots, and the pale lemon-colour of the solitary blossoms. The 
latter, in favourable seasons, and when in perfection, havo the sxell of raspberry 
jam, In Gloucestershire, and probably elsewhere in the south, # bewutifal little 
green and gold beetle haunts this flower, loving to 

Sit in the centre, and enjoy bright day," 
and at certain angles of viow, is searcoly distinguishable by reason of its Justre, 
27. Onaxcr Hawxwxxep—Hiera’ciwm auranti‘acum. 

A native of the mountains of the south of Europe, long cultivated in 
English gardens, from which it has here and there passed into waste 
places and dry fields. Near Alnwick Abbey, plentiful. Fl June, July, 

E. B. xxi, 1460 (not red enought, nor are the hairs upon tho basket sufficiently 

long and shaggy:) 
28, Anrixe Hawxwerp—Hiera’cium alpi'num. 

Dry and rocky places on the high mountains of Wales and Scotland; 
not rare. Scantily also upon those of the Lake district. FL July. 

&, B, xvi, 1110, 
29. Warn Hawxweep—Hieracium muro'rum. 

Rocks, rocky ground, and walls slightly covered with crumbling 

earth; common all over Britain, Fl, May—October. 
E. B. xxix. 2082. 
30. Syrvax Hawkweep—Hiera'cium syloat'icum, 

Dry banks, old park-walls, and dry woods, especially where rocky, 
and the soil is shallow ; also in mountain-glons and by streams in sub- 
alpine districts. Common all over Britain. Fl. June—October. 

E. B, xxix, 2031, 

Excepting the common bramble, perhaps no English plant is ao variable as the 
Hieracium of which the two preceding are the salient forms, for although usually 
kept asunder, even these two are probably resolvable into « single species. A 
seore of forms have been discriminated as species by Mr. Backhouse and these who 
adopt his views, and it is mot uncomemon to meet with others that seem to prefer 
ws good a claim. Some of them may possibly be hybrids, ‘The stedent who 
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desires to explore the subject, should consult Backhouse's “British Hicrscia,* 
Babington’s * Manual,” or Irvine's “ Hand-book." A few of these forms have 
been figured in E. B., viz.—Hiera'civm Lawso/ni, (xxix, 2083,) Hiera’cium 
macula'tum, (xxx. 2121.) the leaves often spotted and blotched with purple; 
Hiera'elum putmona’rium, (xxxiii. 2807.) and Hiera'clum Lopeyrowsti, (Supp. iv. 
2915.) The Hiera’cium Halle’ri of Curtis (iv. 095.) belongs to the same series, 
Most of them are sub-alpine, and it is not imposuible that the alpi’num itself may 
‘de only an extreme form. 
31. Hoxeywont Hawxwxxp—Hiera'cium cerinthoi'des, 
Mountains in the west and north of Ireland, Fl. summer. 
E. B, xxxiv, 2978, 
82, Savoy Hawxwxev—Hiera’cium Sabaw'dum. 

Dry bedgebanks, also in thickets, wootls, and groves, where the 
ground is dry; common. Extremely abundant about Manchester. Fl. 
August—October. 

E. B. ¥. 349. 


Readily distinguished among tho Hawkweeds ty the great abundance of its 


* 83. Sooron Hawxwaxp—Hiera'cium prenanthoi'des. 
Mountain-glens, and rocky places by rivers; rare. Highlands of 


Scotland. Tl. August, September. 
E. B. xxii, 2235, 
To this species appears referable the Hiera’eium dentioula’tum of E, B. xxx~ 
2122, now usually called “ Hiera’cium stric'tum." 
$4. Naurow-neaven Hawkweep—Hiera'cium umbella'tum, 
Dry hedgebanks, groves, gravelly thickets, and in shady and rocky 
places; common. Frequently upon the seaside sand-hills, Fl, July— 


September. 
Curtis, iii. 422; E. B. xxv. 1771; Baxter, iii, 165, 

Frequently attacked, especially when growing upon the seaside sand-hills, by 
fan insect which causes odd tumours upon the upper portion of the stem. 

35. Daxpettox—Leon'todon Taraz‘acum. 

Where is it not? Water alone forms no part of the territory of this 
brilliant and flaring weed, which is in bloom more or less all the year, 
though most profusely in early summer, 

Cartis, 1. 68; E. B. vili, 610; Baxter, iii, 163, 

‘The namo “ Dandelion” is gives popularly to all large yellow composites, but 
this is the only species to whieh it properly applies. ‘Tho flowers may be gandy: 
and inclegant, yet nothing can be prettier than the globes of white-plumed seeds 
which follow them—elockn” for the time-curions ehildren, ax they blow the 
Uitde ships adrift into the aérial sea. Im wet seasons, the autumnal leaves become 
doubly.runeinate, and at all times of the your individuals may be notieed im which 
the leaves are linear, or at loast undivided, A variety with foliage of the latter 
Idind, and the outer seales of the basket appressed while the plant is in Mower, in 
by some botanists distinguished as Leon'todon palustre (E. B, viii, 06%) 
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36, Nirprewosr—Lepsa'na commu'nis. 

Hedgebanks and dry waysides ; common everywhere, except in the 
extreme north of Scotland. Fl. June—August, but often lingering, 
like many others of the family, till the end of November, and then 
found frost-bitten, Annual. 

Curtis, £00; B. Bo xii, 644; Baxter, il. 160, 
37. Annosents—Arnose'rit pusil'la, 

Dry and gravelly fields, where the soil is light; chiefly in the eastern 
counties. In Ireland not hitherto noticed. Fl. June—August, Annual. 
* Curtis, iii. 520 (as Lapsa’na pusil'ta); EB. B. ii. 0 (as Hyose’ris min'ima.) 

38, Fintp Curcony—Cicho'rium Inty’bus. 

Waste and cultivated ground, where the soil is dry and light, 
especially by rond-sides and along the borders of sun-dried fields, 
Widely distributed, but nowhere common, and in Scotland not further 
north than Edinburgh. Fi. July, August. 

Curtis, 1, 270; B, B, vill, 590; Baxter, vi. 417, 
IL—FLOWERS THISTLE-FORM—Sop-Faxiix Oynara’cee. 
39, Burpocx—<Are'tium Lap'pa. 

‘Waste places and waysides; edges of farm-yards, about hay-stacks, 
and under walls, among rubbish. Common everywhere. When upon 
farm-land, a powerful and cumbrous weed. Fl. July, August. Biennial. 

Cartis, 11,276; E. B, xviii. 1498; Baxter, ¥, 333, 

‘The heads, when ripe, readily break away from the stalk, and by means of their 
abundant little hooks, catch hold of our clothing the moment they are brought 
into contact with it, They cling with the utmost pertinacity, holding on, when we 
would tear them away, like an exasperated ont. The lower leaves are remarkable 
for the beauty of their wavy outlines, and suit artists for the foreground of their 
landscapes. They are tho largest of any British plant except the butterbur. 

A variety, formerly called Arctium Barda'na (. B, xxv. 2478.) or the Cobweb 
Burdock, is found upon mountains in the north of England. ‘The only difference 
(except that the plant is rather smaller) consists in the scales of tho basket being 
interwoven with white and cottony threads, 

40. Saw-wonr—Serrat'ula tincto'ria. 

Dry fields, thickets, and groves. Common in England, but scarcely 
extends into Scotland, and in Ireland not hitherto observed. Abundant 
about Windermere. Fi. July, “August. 

B. B. i. 88; Baxter, iii, 174. 
41. Savssunza—Saussr/rea alpi'na. 

Mountains in the Highlands of Scotland, common ; and less frequently 
in North Wales, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. Fl. July, August, 

E. By ix, 699 (a8 Serrat‘ula alpina); Baxter, vi. 473, 
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42. Nopprxo Musx-rmrsruz—Cuar'duus nwtans, 

Dry waste ground, especially upon hillsides ; on the green margins of 
little-travelled roads, and on green downs near the sea, where the turf 
is short, especially upon chalk and limestone. Common in the south 
of England, but elsewhere infrequent. Fl. July—September, Biennial, 

B. B. xvi, 1112; Baxter, iti. 177. 

‘A very hanilsome and showy plant. ‘The flowors are slightly pendulous, of an 

exoeedingly fine crimson, and sweet-soented, with somewhat of a musky smell. 
48. Wexren Tatstne—Cer'duus acanthoi'des, 

Dry waste places, and about hedges Common, except in Seotland: 
Fi. June—August. Annual. 

Curtin, Sik 415 (as Car’duue polyacaw'thos); K. B, xiv. 073, 

‘The commonest form of this plant is that called by sore botanists Car'duus 
crisps, which has clustered heads, and leaves more cottony underneath than in 
the rarer one or trus Car'duus acanthoi'des, ‘The heads of the latter are usually 
solitary. Mr. Babington considers it a hybrid between the “erir'pue" and the 
nu‘fams. 

44, Scexpen-rLoweRED Tu1stLx—Car'dwus tenwiflo'rus. 

Dry and sandy places, chiefly near the sea. Abundant in England, 
especially in the south-western counties; frequent also in Ireland, and 
extends a short distance into Scotland. Fl. June, July. Annual, 

Curtis, Hil. 419; B. B, vi, 419, 
45. Minx-ruistLe—Car'duns Maria’nus. 

A plant of the northern borders of the Mediterranean, now and then 
found half-wild in waste places and dry fields, but in all cases introduced, 
or truant from a garden, being often cultivated for the sake of its hand- 
rome folinge. Fl, July, Annual or biennial, 

Curtis, 1.109; B. B, xiv. 070. 

‘The white velns wpon the leaves are ascribed by tradition to the bosom of the 
Virgin, after the manner of that more ancient fable which associated the white. 
ness of the lily with the breasts of Jano, Hence the specific name Maria’nus, or, 
we the earlier botanists have it, Mari’, The variegation commences with the 
earliest life of the seedling plant, though in an“ heretioal” variety, first described 
by Ray, it never appears. Plants of the genus Sonch'us and others with white 
sap are sometimes callod by the same name, but this alono is tho true milk.thiatle. 

46. Commox Srxan Tntsrrx—Car'duus lanceola'tus. 

Rondsides and waste places, everywhere; one of those indomitable 
plants which return to the charge again and again, with such trouble- 
some valour, overthrow them as often as we may. Fl. July—October. 


Biennial. 
B. Bil, 107; Baxter, vi. 410 (ns Cnfeus tanceola’tus.) 
‘This is the species usually believed to be the national omblom of Seothind.— 
(Seo “Titan,” vol. xxvii, p. 880.) 
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47. Mausn Tu1srte—Car'duus palustris. 

Barders of ditches, pond-sides, in moist hollows, and marshy men- 

dows; common everywhere. Fi, June—August. Biennial. 
Curtis, iii, 490; B, B. xiv. 074. 

‘The only indigenous thistle which grows habitually in wet places, and distin. 
guished by this circumstance not less than by its crowded clusters of small and 
sessile bends, and slender, wand-like stems, rising d—5 feet high, branched only 
at the summit, and then but slightly. 

48. Sorr Frey Turstix—Car'dwus arven'sis, 

Rondsides and waste places; everywhere. Fi, July, August. 

Curtis, iii. 421; E. B. xiv, 975 (male plant.) 

Thistles, more than apy other class of farm-weeds, indieate habitaal neglect, 
yot they accompany cultivation wherever practised by Englishmen, and have now 
become an annoyance in Australia. Many a good old proverb makes use of thom, 
First wo have the timely warning— 

“Me that sows not corn, plants thistles.” 
Sow tlem who may, they have only one gift for us— 
“Gather thistles; expect prickles.” 
Bat life cannot go scatheless, and with so much around us to give enjoyment, it 
is woll to bo reminded now and then that— 

gee ae hath a good harvest map be content with some 

es," 

A variety of the arven'sis, with the leaves nearly entire, nonrly destitute of 
spines, and not deourrent upon the stem, is distinguished as Car'duus aeto’sut— 
Pound hitherto, as regards Britain, only in the vioinity of Fife. 

49. Mutaxonory Turstrne—Car'duus heterophyt'lus. 

Moist pastures and shady places, especially in mountainous districts. 
Chiefly in the north of England, Wales, and Scotland. FL July, August. 
Curtis, ii. 521; EK, Bx, 075, 

50. Gnear Woonty-neapep Tatsrie—Car'duus erioph'orus. 

Dry waste ground, chiefly upon hill and mountain sides, near the sea, 
and upon chalk and limestone. Fl. July, August. Biennial. 

B. B. vi, 350, 
61, Tusrrovs TaistLe—Car'duus tubero'sus. 

Thickets upon the downs near Heytesbury, Wiltshire; the only 
known British locality. Fl. August. 

E. B. xxxvi. 2502, 
62, Swat Mrapow-ruistLe—Car’duus praten'sis, 

Low wet meadows and pastures, especially among trees, and chiefly 
in the south of England. Felton Meads, near Bristol. Fl. Juno, July. 

KE. B. iii. 177, 

" Car/duus Forate'ri” appears to differ only in having the leaves more divided, 

nd in usually baving several flowers upon the stem, 
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53, Sremuess Turarte—Car'duus acaw'lis. 

‘Dry fields and open airy downs and commons, where the turf is 
short. Confined apparently to the south of England. Durdbam Down, 
Per Down, &c., near Bristol, extremely abundant. Fl. June—Sept. 

B.B, ib, 161. 
64. Grear Corron-ratstLe—Onopor'don Acan'thium, 

Dry waysides and waste places where the soil is gravelly; occurring 
not infrequently in England, but probably only as a colonist. Fi. July, 
August. Biennial. 

Curtis, ii, 840; E. B. xiv. 077; Baxter, iv. 273. 

Often grown in gardens and on the borders of shrubberies, and commonly 
miscalled the “ Scotch-thistle.” (See No, 40.) 

65. Cantine-rHistLe—Carli’na eulga'ris. 

Dry fields, open breezy downs, and on sandhills by the sea, Not 
uncommon in England and Ireland; in Scotland rather rare. South- 
port, Lancashire, very plentiful. Fl. June—September. Bienztial. 

E. B. xvi. 1144; Baxter, vi. 405. 

‘The Carline-thistle ia known by tho long inner scales of the basket, which aro 
straw-coloared, shining, and spread out like the rays of a star, so as to rosemblo 
the ligulate florets of a daisy-form composite. In dry weather they are horizontal ; 
but when the atmosphere becomes damp, they rise up and form a conical pent. 
house over the florets, after the manner of the white rays of the daisy. Their 
toxture is like that of “everlastings.” ‘The plant being very dry and rigid, endures 
through the winter; on the seaside sand-hills, the weather-beaten relics remain 
till spring, gray, tattered, and marrowless, and look like sentinels frozen nt their 
posts, 


56. Conx-rrower— Centaurea Cy'anus, 
Cornfields; not rare, but chiefly in the south, and possibly an emi- 
grant originally from western Asia. Fl. July—September. Annual. 
Curtis, iii. 496; E. B. iv. 277; Baxter, i. 35, 
A vory common flower in gardens, where the colour varies to white, red, and 


$7, Hanp-nzans—Centaure'a ni‘gra. 

Grassy hedgebanks, and nlong the edges of dry fields and old pastures; 

common everywhere. Fl. July—October. 
E. B. iv. 278. 

In the ordinary form of this plant, the coronet characteristic of the gonus 
Centaure’a is not developed. It is emphatically a plant of waysides and rough 
ground, not growing, unless exceptionally, in tho open flelds, and lasts in bloom 
lill the very close of autumn, ‘The rarer form, possessed of the coronet, often 
grows in dry pastures, as at Horfield, near Bristol, and is a smaller and more 
@preeding plant, and ceases to bloom much earlier. The Centaurea Ja'cea 
(B.B, xxiv, 1678.) is a variety still rarer, with the appendages of the soales of the 
basket very pale, and with a much shorter fringe, or scarcely any. ‘Tbe coronet 
is in this one always present, 
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58. Gaear Carmson Cextauny—Cenfauréa Soabio'sa, 

Dry waste places, chiefly where the soil is caleareous, and upon 
earthy and grassy rocks and cliffs. Not uncommon in the south, but 
in the north of England and pie o) rather rare, FI. July—Sept. 

. Bei, 06. 
69. Jnnsex Cuxtavny—Oeniaurea as'pera. 

Dry waste places in the Channel Islands, Fl. July— 

E. B. xxxii, 2250 (us Centaure’a Isnar'di,) 
60. Caurnor Centaury—Centaure'a Calcit'rapa. 

Roadsides and waste places; very rare, and seemingly confined to 
the south of England. Fi. July, August. Annual. 

B, B. ik. 126, 
61. Yertow Cexravrr—Centaure'a solstitia'liz. 

Cornficlds and waste places near the sea; rare. Fl. July—Sopt. 
Annual. 


E. B. iv. 243, 
THL—FLOWERS DAISY-FORM—Sun-ramiy Leucantha’cea. 


[Tho flowers of tho Bidens and of sevoral other species belonging to the Leucan- 
tha'cen usually consist of tubular florets alone, and hence these plants would 


seem more appropriately placed among the Cynara'eese, But, as we have before 
had oocasion to observe, in classing plants according to thelr natural affinities, 
single characters are subordinate to the mare of eharaoters, and such excep- 
tions as those before us do not falsify the general role. The affinities of the 
rayless Leucantha’cee are palpably with the rayed ones, and not at all with the 
Cynara'cee, I have ventured to introduce here the new term Leweantha’cea in 
preference to the inappropriate name “ Corymbifors,” hitherto applied to this 
subfamily. Leucan’themum gives an exoellent idea of the structure of the 
whole, and Leucantha’cee may legitimately be formod from it, like Mesembry- 
a’cee from Mesembryanthemum.) 

62. Common Brozns—Bi'dens cer'nua. 

‘Edges of ponds and ditches, usually quite in the water, and forming 
dense patches of a dingy yellowish-green hue; common. Fl. August, 
September. Annual. 

Curtis, 1. 200; E. B. xvi. 1114, 

Somotimes furnished with sproading ligulnte florets of a bright-yellow colour, 
which very grontly alter the appearance of the heads. 

63. Trree-ronen Broens— Bidens triparti‘ta. 

Waste wet places, and edges of ponds, but not like the preceding, 
actually in the water, Found also in cultivated fields where the soil 
is moist. Not quite so common as the cer’nua, but very generally dis~ 
tributed. Fl. August, September. Annual. 

Curtis, i. 277; E. B, xvi. 1118; Baxter, vi. 440. 

Fond, like the pimperne) and many other rural plants, of sauntering into town, 
and lodging for » year or two in gardens, after which it disappears, 
found with ligulate forets surrounding the ordinary dull-yellow button. 
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64, Linac Heme-wontT—upato'rium cannabi‘num, 

Banks of rivers, and in wet woods and cloughs, a great lover of the 

shade; common all over Britain. Fl. July, August. 
B. B. vi. 4885 Baxter, il, 178. 

‘The only British Composite with flowers not yellow, and the leaves opposite, 
Remarkable alto, like the rest of its genus, for the great length of the deoply- 
cloren styles. 

65. Lrnosynrs—Linosy'ris vulga'ris. 

Cliffs by the sea in the extreme south and west of England, growing 
among coarse grasses. FI. August, September. 

B. B, xxxv. 2505; Baxtor, iii. 233 (both as Ohrysoc'oma Linory’rie.) 
66. Dror1s—Dio'tis marit'ima. 

Sandy and gravelly sea-consts; chiefly in the south, Suffolk. Wales, 
In Ireland not found. Fi, August, September. 

Cartis, iii, 629; KE. B. i, 141 (as Santoti’na mari¢ima) ; Baxter, vi. 490, 
67. Tansy—TZanaed tum vulga're. 

Hedgebanks and waste places, generally near rivers; common, though 
in some localities probably a garden outeast, being much cultivated, 
especially by cottagers, both as a potherb, and for its disfayour among 
fleas. Fl. July, August. 

E. B, xviii, 1229 ; Baxter, i. 94. 
68. Wormwoov—Artemivia Alsin thium, 

Waste ground, at the foot of old walls, especially about villages, and 
on river-banks. When near the sea, probably wild; but when inland, 
more likely a garden runagate. Fl. August. 

E.. B. xvili, 1930; Baxter, ¥. 990. 

Cultivated very generally, the aromatio and bitter qualities rendering it useful 

both for medicinal purpores and those of domestic economy. 
69. Muawort—Arlemiv‘ia vulgaris. 

Rough borders of fields, hedgebanks, and waysides; common every- 

where, Fl. August, September. 
¥. B, xiv, 978, 

‘The Artemix/ia eceruier/cens (E. B. xxxiv. 2496.) is an exotio variety of this plant, 
found only in gardens, 

70. Frxrp Sournennwoop—drtemisia campestris, 

Dry waste ground in the north-west of Suffolk, and the adjoining 
portion of Norfolk; the only British locality. Fl. August, September. 
£.B. v. 938, 

71. Seastox Sournennwoon—drtemiia marit'ima. 

Salt-marshes and sandy and muddy wastes near the sea; rare, though 
upon all the British coasts. FI. August, September. 

E, B. xxiv, 1706. 

When the racemes aro more denso than wsnal, and the beads are erect, it is by 

some called drtemis’ia Gat'lica (. B. xiv, 1001.) 
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72. Mouxtarx Cupwarp—Gnapha'lium dioi’cum, 
Mountain heaths and pastures, sometimes descending almost to the 
level of the sea. In Scotland and Wales very common, and in the 
north of England by no means rare. Grasmere, abundant. Fl. June, 


July. 
E. B. iv, 207; Baxter, iv, 243, 

Frequent in gardens, both white and rose-coloured, é.¢., a to the reales of the 
basket, which it must not be overlooked, in all this genus, as in all other “ ever- 
Tastings," present the appearance and colour of petals. Ordinarily the leaves aro 
white only upon the under surface, Whon both sides are white, it is the Anten- 
na'ria hyperbo'rea of E.. B. Supp. i. 2640. 

73, Peasx Eyentastixo—Gnopha'livm margarita'ceum. 

A North American plant, extremely common in gardens, especially 

those of cottagers, and now naturalised id many places. South Wales. 
» Fl, July—September. 
E, B, xxix. 2018, 


74. Jersey Cupweep—Gnepiha'lium lwteo-al'bum, 
‘Waste places near the sea; extremely rare. Jersey. Near Belfnst. 
Fi, July, August. Annual. 


E. B. xiv, 1002. 
75. Urrionr Brows Copwern—Gnapha'lium rectum, 
Dry gravelly and sandy ground, both where exposed and in thickets; 
common, except in the south-western counties. Near Manchester 
frequent; near Bristol unknown. FL August, September. 
E. B. ii. 124. 

‘Tho Gnopha'tium syleaticum of E. B. xiii. 913, by some onlled Gnapha'linm 
Norve'gicum, differs only in its shorter und mure compact spike, in the darker 
flower-hends, and tho leaves being cottony on both surfaces. Mountains in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

76. Dwany Aurinn Cupweep—Gnapha'lium supi‘num. 

Mountains in the Scotch Highlands; frequent. Fl. summer. 

FE. B. xvii. 1193 (ueusually luxuriant.) 
77. Spreapixa Cupween—Grapha'linna uligino'sum, 

Moist ploughed land, and waste places where water has settled 
and been absorbed not long before; common, FI. July—September. 


Annual. 
E. B, xvii. 1104. 
‘The whole plant is remarkably tender and soft, and when the branches are 
gently torn apart, still holds together by ita cottony covering. 
78. Protirenovs Cupween—Fila'go Germania. 
Dry fields, commons, and green hillocks where broom grows; fre- 
quent, except in Scotland, Fl. June, July. Annual. 
Curtis, iii, 629; E. B, xiv, 046 (both as Gnapha‘lium Germanium.) 
by 
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‘A very curious little plant, chiefly from the elongation of the upper branches, 
which causea the principal beads to appear axillary. Several different species 
have boon mado out of it, as Fila’go apicula'ta and Pila’go spatula’ta, but the 
characters seom uncertain and insufficient. 

79. Frexon Copwaxn—Fila‘go Gal'lica. 
Dry waste places in the eastern counties; very rare. Fl, summer. 
E. B. xxiii. 2369 (as Gnapha'tium Gat'Weum.) 
80. Least Copwern—Vile’go minima. 

Dry sandy and waste places; apparently scattered all over Britain, 

but local and rare. Fi. June, July, Annual. 
B. B, xvii. 1157 (as Grapha'lium min'imum.) 
81. Common Burrennun—Petasi'tes vulga'ris. 

Banks of rivers; in the little peninsulas and islands that check the 
current of shallow streams, and on the alluvial flats formed by their 
overflows; also in wet corners of old mendows, where the soil is deep 
and sandy, and in cloughs where the stream is apt to lose and recover 
its way. Common as far as the south of Scotland. Near Manchester 
in the greatest profusion ; about Bristol very rare. Fl. April and May, 


before the leaves appear, or at least while they are not broader than a 
man’s hand. 


Curtis, i, 192, and iii. 627; E, B. vi. 490 and 45) (both as Tussila'go Petasl'ter 
and 7. hylrida); Baxter, ii. 199, 

‘Tho leaves of tho butterbur are the largest produced by any plant that grows 
wild in onr countey, competing with those of the rhubarb in their vast dimensions, 
Growing close together, and lifted upon stalks that aro seldom leas than two fest 
Jong, on river-banks, and in places similarly favourable to their development, 
they form, when mature, thick and almost impenetrable jungles. In rich alluvial 
soil, by the end of summer, it is not uncommon to find them elevated and 
ample enongh to give shelter from a shower of rain, This prodigious growth 
and the creeping roots necessarily gain for the plant the character of & vexatious 
and troublesome weed whenever it invades land sct mpart for tillage or pasture. 
‘The flowers, which resemble hyacinths in general Aigure, nre among the earliest 
ofthe spring, appearing while the leaves aro only beginnivg to unroll. ‘The bees 
soon discover them, and hang busily on the honied thyrsi. Subsequently, the 
stems lengthen immensely, growing to the height of a yard or more; the peduncles 
longthen proportionately, and by ths end of May the little purple conos of two 
months befnre are converted into magnificent pagodas, crowded with globular 
tufts of white-plumed fruits. For a day or two they tower proudly amid the 
great loaves, but with the first brisk wind the “ insubstantial pageant" fadea, and 

“Leaves not a rack behind.” 

‘Tho form of the plant figured in Curtis and E.B. os Tusella’go hyb'rida differs 
only in being somewhat smaller aud less showy in the thyrsus, and in having a 
predominance of female florets. 
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82. Sweex Burransun—Petasi'tes fra‘grans. 

An Italian plant, brought to this country in 1806, for the sake of its 
vory carly and sweet-scented flowers, Now naturalised in many places, 
as near Manchester and near Falkirk. Some of the stations recorded 
may be, however, for the Pefasi‘tes al’ba, also cultivated in gardens, 
and disposed to naturalise itself. The latter is distinguished by tho 
absence of ray-florets. Fl. January-March. 

Bot. Mag. xxiv. 1988 (ax Tuseila’go fra'grans.) 
83. Coursroot—Twssila'go Far’ fara. 

Moist clay land; fields that have been much ploughed; damp lanes 
and waysides; near springs of water; brick-fields; banks of rivers 
where there is little grass, Ke. Very common everywhere, and often 
growing in large patches, Fl, March and April, before the leaves 
yy . 

as Cartis, i, 193; E, B. vi. 420; Baxter, ti, 01, 

Coltsfoot is one of the earliest and prettiost flowers of tho yoar, coming with tho 
hazol-catking and the Jeayes of the honeysuckle, when the yolee of the throstle is 
heard from the trees— 

"And Winter, slumbering in the open air, 
‘Weare on his smiling face o deeam of Spring,” 

Like the Pilewort, it is a bona fidé spring-flower. ‘Tho snowdrop, tho primrose, 
and the barren-atrawberry, often begin to bloom in December, but the coltafoot 
novor appears till she season has turned. It seldom grows on truly wild ground, 
preferring rubbish and land that has been indolently cultivated, or newly tarnod 
over or distarded, such as railway-slopes, where its golden flowers often present » 
spectacle no less carions than gay and cheorful, coming up where all is bare, and 
partaking, like the buds on trees, of the nature of a prologue. ‘The blossoms are 
‘of a light but agreeable yellow, the ray-florots as slender as needles, and the 
flower-stalks woolly and covered with reddish-brown bractoas, These at once dis- 
tinguish it from the dandelion, the stalk of which is both glabrous and perfootly 
naked. While young, the leaves are revolute, and thickly enveloped in cottony 
down, On the underside, in antuma, when they are broad and flat, there is often 
abundance of a beautifal yollow parasitic fungus, forming patches the sixo of 
‘one’s finger-nail, The scapes come up either singly, or in gronps of three to six 
or seven, and grow much taller after the flowers fade. “he hoads then droop, but 
‘as s000 as mature, they erect themselves again, and turn into spheres ns voft and 
shining as the whitest satin, and ripe just about the time of the blossoming of tho 
yellow broom, 

84. Caxapran Fry-panz—ZErig'eron Canaden'sis. 

A native of North America, now naturalised in many parts of the 
world, and occasionally springing up in England, by waysides and 
upon rubbish, Fl, July—September. Annual. 


B. B, xxix, 2019, 
Bla 
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86. Commow Fry-nane—Erig‘eron a’eris. 

Dry fields; dry and earthy tops of old limestone walls; also upon 
limestone rocks and on the seaside sand-hills. Not very common, and 
in Scotland rare. Fl. July—September. Biennial. 

Curtis, i. 60; E.B. xvii. 1108; Baxter, iii. 160, 
86. Hroutaxp Fry-nane—Zrig‘eron alpi’nus. 
Moist rocks in the Scotch Highlands. Fl. July, August. 
B. B. vil. 404. 

Erig‘eron wnifo'rua (E. B. xxxiv. 2416,) is the same plant in a leas developed 
" 

7 87. Seastpe Sran-worr—As'ter Tripo'lium. 

Muddy sea-coasts, salt-marshes, and on the banks of large rivers, 
sometimes many miles from the sea, provided the water be brackish ; 
common. Occasionally in saline pastures farinland. Fl. August, Sept. 

Curtis, iv. 636; E. B. ii. 87; Baxter, iii. 230. 
88. GorpENx-nop—Solida’go Virg-awrea. 

Hedgebanks, thickets, and dry woods, loving the shelter of furze and 
other bushes; also upon limestone cliffs, and the slopes of dry hills. 
Common. Fi. July—October. 

E.B. v. 801; Baxter, iii. 238, 
89. Common Gnounnsxt—Sene'cio oulga’ris, 

Everywhere, except in woods and meadows, and especially in gardens, 
as an ineradicable weed, and flowering, more or less, all the yearthrough, 
unconscious of seasons. Annual. 

Curtis, i. 01; E. B. xi. 747. 
90. Viscrp Grounpset—Sene'cio visco'sus, 

‘Waste places; generally diffused, but local and rather rare, and not 
extending far into Scotland. FI. July—October. Annual. 

E.B.192, 
91. Hearn Grovxpser—Sendcio syleut'icus. 

Dry hedgebanks, especially upon the borders of cultivated moorland, 
and where furze, brake, or similar plants have been cut and burned the 
previousautumn. Generally diffused, but not common. Abundant near 
Manchester, Fl, July, August. Annual. 

E. B. xi, 748, 

A varloty with the leaves more distinctly auricled and stem-claaping, bas been 
parsed Sene‘cio lir'idua (Ki. B. xxxv. 2615.) 

92, Oxronp Raowort—Sendcio sgual'idus. 

Old walls at Oxford, common and abundant, probably naturalised by 
the escape of seeds from the Botanic Garden, Similar situations at 
Bideford, Devonshire. Fi. Jume—October. Annual. 

E. B, ix. 000; Baxter, i. 62. 
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98. Commox Raawort—Sene'cio Jacobe'a. 

Roadsides and waste ground; everywhere. Fl, July—October. 

E, B. xvi. 1130 (not good.) 

In Cheshire this refulgont weed is called “Kadlo-dock” and “ Yellow-tops." 
Iisa plant of remarkable powers of endurance, flourishing on arid soil where 
other things are overpowered by the sun, yet bearing the cold of autumn with in- 
difference, and lasting in copious bloom till the end of November, In mild winters 
it Hngers till February, and the brown relics of the corymbs may be found as late 
48 April, It may ot once be told from all our other Composites by the leaves, 
whieh have their numerous lobes crispy and waved. 

94. Oax-rxavep Raawont—Sene'cio aquat’icus. 

Moist waysides; common everywhere, FI. July—September. 

E. B. xvi. 1181. 
95. Stexpen Ragwont—Sene'cio tenuifo'lius. 

Dry hedgebanks and waysides ; rather uncommon, especially north- 
wards, FI. July, August. 

Curtis, ii, 956 (us Sene'elo erucafo'lius) ; EB. B. viii, 074. 
96, Broan-teaven Racwort—Sendcio Saracen'icus. 

Moist and swampy places in the corners of old meadows ; on the 
borders of ill-drained country lanes, and upon the banks of large rivers. 
Localand rare, Banks of the Mersey, near Lymm. Ireland, in woods 
near Bantry. Fi. July, August, 

E. B, xxi, 9211, 
97. Gazar Fen Raowort—Sene'oio paludo'sus. 

Fens and ditches in the eastern counties. Fl, June, July. 

B. B. x. 060, 
98. Mazsn Cryenanta—Cinerad‘ria palustris. 

Ditchbanks, and marshy borders of ponds; chiefly in the eastern 


counties. Fl, June, July. 
EB. ih 162, 


99. Finen Crrenanta—Cinera'ria campestris, 

Dry open downs and commons, where the soil is chalky or calca- 
reous; sometimes upon cliffs of similar substance. Abundant in Wilt- 
shire and the neighbouring counties. Seaside rocks at Holyhead. Fl, 
May, June. 

Cartis, fil, 020; E. B, Hi. 152 (as O, integrifo'lia): Baxter, iil. 200, 
100, Commox Lroranns'-Bane—Doron'iowm Pardalian'ches, 

An old inhabitant of English gardens, originally from central Europe, 

and now naturalised in many places. Fl. April, May. 
Curtis, jii, 624; EB, B, Sapp, i, 2654; Baxter, ii, 167, 
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101. Prawrarx-rzavep Leoranns'-nixx—Doron'iowm plantagin'eum, 
Cold mountainous meadows and pastures, and on the borders of 
streams; in England, like the preceding, only as a garden runagate. 
FI. April, May. 
E. B, ix. 630 (as D. Pandaliawches, erroneously.) 
102. Provonman's Srixexann—Cony/sa squarro'sa, 

Dry woods, and rocky and gravelly hill-sides, especially upon lime- 
stone. In England as fur north as Westmoreland; also in North 
Wales; but in Scotland and Ireland not hitherto ‘noticed. Fl. July, 
August. Biennial. 

E.B. xvii. 1196 ; Baxter, iv. 200. 
103, Exxcamraxs—Jn'ula Hele'ninm. 

Moist meadows and pastures, chiefly near old buildings and ancient 
gardens. Doubtfully indigenous, though now well-established in many 
parts, having long been cultivated asa medicinal herb. Fl. July, Aug. 

EB, B. xxii. 1046; Baxter, iv, 265, 
104. Sarr-wanse Isvta—Jn'ula crithmoi'des. 

Muddy sea-consts, salt-marshes, and on the grassy and muddy banks 
of large tidal rivers ; occasionally also upon rocks by the sea, Chiefly 
upon the southern and western sides of England. Fi. July, August. 

E. B. i. 08; Baxter vi. 404 (an Limbar‘da tricus'pis.) 
105. Common Fixa-naxx—Pulica'ria dysenterica. 

Moist waysides and near ponds; frequent, especially where the land 
is heavy and cold. Common in England and Ireland, but in Scotland 
scarcely known. Near Manchester very frequent. Fl. July—Sept. 

Curtis, i. 201; E. B, xvi, 1116; Baxter, iii, 170 (all as In'ula dysenter'ioa.) 

Well distinguished by its soft foliage, hoary underneath, and the numerous very 
slender marginal florets, which resemble those of the colisfoot, 

106. Awnvat Frea-nane—Pulica'ria oulga'ris. 

Moist and sandy waysides, especially where water has settled during 
the winter. Almost confined to the south-eastern counties of England. 
Fl, September, Annusl. 

Curtis, i. 202 ; B. B. xvii. 1196 (both as In'ula Putica’ria.) 
107. Common Datsy—Bel'lis peren'nis, 

Meadows, pastures, and waysides, everywhere; in bloom, more or 
less, all the year round, but in the plenitude of its innocent beauty in 
early summer. There is an old saying that when the foot can be placed 
‘upon nine daisies at once, spring is at its height, 

Cartis, 1.02; K, B, vi. 484; Baxtor, |. 44. 

The flowers, while in vigour, or until the anthers are emptied of their pollen, 

close regularly every evening, the ray.tlorets drawing together 90 as as to form a 
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tent over the yellow disk, and to bring their red-tipped ends alltos point, These, 
in early morning, make the grass seom besprent with crimson drops, whieh by 
‘noon disappear, the colour being confined to the under aurfaoo—by that tine 
again turned towards the earth. ‘be abandant little fruits are clustered upon a 
conical and hollow receptacle the size and shape of the cork of a raspberry. They 
are destitate of pappus, bat surmounted for some time by the withered corollas, 
whieh change from yellow to brownish-red. The basket not infrequently has 
some of its soales converted into leaves resembling those of the stem, 

Many varieties ovcur in gunlens—the double white, the double white and pink, 
tho deep crimson double, with the florets quilted, and that curious Satarnian 
plant, the “ hen and chickens,” in whick a number of smaller heads sprout from 
underneath the principal one. 

108. Gaurxsoora—Galinso'gea triloba'ta, 

A Peruvian plant, cultivated in this country since 1796, as an orna- 
mental annual, though not possessed of much merit, and for a long time 
naturalised in the asparagus-grounds near Kew, Richmond, and Sheen. 
FI. August—October. 


Bot, Mag. xliv. 1895," 
109. Great Ox-rre Datsy—Chrysan'themum Leucan'themum, 
Among the mowing-grass, everywhere, blooming when the fields arc 


crowded and waiting for the scythe, Often found straying upon the 
railway-slopes, and then forming great sheets and islands of lustrous 
white. Fl, June—August. 

Curtis, ili. 354; E. B. ix. 601, 

Concerning this magnificent flower, the Goliath of the field daisies, nee “Man- 
chester Walks and Wildflowers,” chap. viii. ‘The florets are #0 disposed upon the 
roceptacle as to present numerous curving lines, exactly like those upon the back 
of an engine-turned watch-ease, Other Composit give a similar appearance, 
but none #0 conspicuously as the Leucan'themum, What has the ingenuity of man 
ever devised that has not its prototype somewhere in simple Nature? When the 
flower is somewhat overblown, the disk becomes convex, In Cheshire it is called 
“ Moon-penny ;" in Scotland “ Horse-gowans.” 

110, Conx-santcony—Chrysan'themum se'getum. 

Ploughed fields and among corn, a showy but prejudicial weed. 
Common all over Britain, but in many districts less so than formerly, 
having been reduced by the cleaner farming, which will in time render 
the garden the only refuge both of this and of many other original 
attendants of the Cerealia. Fl. June—September. Annual. 

Curtis, fii, 424; E. B. viii. G10; Baxter, iv. 806, 
111. Feven-rxew—Pyre'thrum Parthénium. 

Hedges and waste places, but generally near houses or gardens, and 
hence doubtfully wild. Fl. July, August. 

RH. B. xviii, 1291; Baxter, i, 20. 
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‘Very common in old-fashioned gardens, and expecially in the trim enclosures 
surronnding wayside cottages, where also a double variety is greatly esteemed, 
chiefly for rustic bouquets. In wet seasons, the scales of the basket often become 
greatly enlarged, and pinnatifid, like the leaves; and noar the sen there sometimes 
occurs a variety with the ray-florets so short as to present only a white rim to 
the yellow disk, but projecting square and evenly, like the teeth of a little child. 
Contrariwise, under cultivation, the marginal florets may sometimes be found 
twice or thrice their usual length. The whole plant has o powerful but not un- 
plonsant odour, though said to be offensive to beos. 

112. Max-weev—Pyrethrum inodo'rum. 

‘Waste ground and on the borders of fields; common everywhere. 
Fi. June till late in autumn. Annual. 

Curtis, iii, 695; E. B, x. 676, 

By the seaside there is often found a variety with succulent herbage and smaller 
flowers, This is tho Pyre’thrum marit‘imum of E. iv. 979, 

118. Farse Caamomrre—Matriea’ria Chamomil‘la, 

Cornfields and waste ground, waysides, and upon heaps of manure ; 
common. Fl. May to autumn. Annual. 

Curtis, ii. 996; B. B. xvili, 1232; Baxter, ¥. 335, 
‘The central cushion or disk is conical and very prominent, resembling, when full- 


grown, a yellow acorn, and readily distinguishing this plant from the May-woed, 
in which the disk is only convex. 
HA. Tavs Cxamomri2z—An'themis noVilis, 
Dry fields and sandy commons, chiefly near the sea. Wild in the 
south of England, but elsewhere probably an escape from cultivation. 
Fi. July, August. 


E. B, xiv, 980. 

‘The soothing and tonic qualities of tea made from the flowers, are well-known, 
For the sake of them the plant is commonly grown in herb-gardens, and in the 
south-east largely cultivated for the market. ‘I'he smell has been frorn time inmme- 
‘morial compared to that of ripe apples, avd the very name is Greek for “ ground- 
apple.” Chamomile makes delightful soft green walks for a flower-garden, only 
they mast not be trodden upon in frosty weather. To lie down upon a bed of it, 
and snuff up the fragrance, is a capital cure forthe headache. 

115, Comxyrenp Axtireurs—An'themis arcen'sis. 
Dry fields, roadsides and waste places, perhaps taost frequently near 
the sea; not very common. Fi. July. Annual or biennial. 
E.B. ix, 602, 

Oa the north-east coasts of England, and probably elsewhere, thoro is found 
‘@ variety with sucenlent herbage which somo botanists distinguish as An’themis 
Ang/tica. It is the samo as the An'themis marit'ima of E. B. xxiii. 2970, 

116. Forrio Axruxats—An'themis Cot'ula, 
Waste places and waysides; abundant in the south of England, 
gradually rarer northwards. Fl. July, August. Annual. 
Curtis, ii, 363; B. B, xxv, 1772; Baxter, ¥. 828. 
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117, Yerrow Axraests—An'themis tinclo'ria, 
Dry fields and waste places in the eastern counties, Fl. July, Aug. 
E, B. xxi. 1472, 
118, Yarrow—Achillea Millsfo'lium, 
Hedgebanks and waste places; everywhere. Fl. June—November. 
Curtis, Hi. 425; EB. B. xi. 758. 

A very pleasing variety, with the corymbs lightly bathed in rose-colour, ix not 
uncommon. Both this and the next spocies have, at a first glance, much the look 
of umbelliferous plants, 

119, Sxzezewont—Aohille'a Ptar'mica, 

Dry meadows, waste places, and on the borders of cornfields; abundant 
everywhere. FI. July—September. 

Curtis, ii. 992; E. B. <i. 7573 Baxter, 4. 90. 

Common in gardens with the Howers double. The abundant pollen, when tho 
flowers are in full blow, often gives them the somblance of a yellow disk. 

120, Yenrow Mitrort—Achilléa tomento'sa, 

A common and ornamental garden plant, said to have been gathered 

seemingly wild in Scotland and Ireland. Fl. May—August. 
EB. B. xxxvi. 2692; Bot, Mag. xiv. 408, 
121, Xaxrarum—Xan'thium struma’rivm. 

Waste ground. Occasionally met with in the south of England and 
in Ireland, but not truly wild, being one of the weeds that accompany 
cailtivation, Fl, July, August. Annual. 

E. B. xxxvi. 2544; Baxter, vi. 401, 

‘The magnitnde and general showiness of the Composite family presignify its 
position in the tlower-garden, of which, however, very many of the species com- 
monly cultivated oan only be considered the bourgeoisie. Few make their appear- 
ance before midsummer; the family, ax remarked before, is, in respect of flowers, 
especially autumnal, though one of the gayest and most popular of, the xpecios 
comes early in spring. ‘This is the plant commonly called the Cineraria, which in 
its innumerable varieties, red, purple, violet, white, or parti-coloured, would 
scarcely be supposed to be no more than patrician ragwort. Botanically, it ia 
closely allied to the common Jacobea of the wayside, and may in general terms 
be summed up as the Sene'elo eruen'tus, though some of the forms aro perhaps 
hybrids between the erwen’tus and tho auri'tus, Both species are natives of the 
Canary Islands, from which they wero introduced about eighty years ago, Tho 
namo of Cinera'ria was originally given to the large yellow.flowered C. marit'ima, 
the whole surface of which is covered with grayish.white down, the colour of 
wood-ashes or cineres, For garden-edgings and “ribbons,” and for bouquets in 
which a dash of gray is desirable, the latter plant cannot be excelled. When old, and 
with plenty of branches, it makes the finest possible contre for a bod of scarlet or 
crimson flowers. ‘Ihe Dablia, perhaps the most generally known of all exotlo 
flowers in cultivation, is native of Mexico, and was first brought to this country 
in 1789, In its original form, it consisted of no more than & yellow disk, the size 
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of a florin, and abont half-s.dozen erimson ray-florets of a broadly-ellipticnl shape, 
the diameter of the flower being about three inches. If noglectod, or let run half- 
wild, it reverts to this form, as may often be obsorved in old and cottage gardens, 
So little was it esteemed, that the plant was soou lost, but in 1804 it was again in- 
troduced, anil with that date begins the history of the cultare of this maxvellous 
flower, though it was not until 1815, when some fine varieties were imported from 
‘Franes, that attention was generally attracted to it. ‘There are now many thousands 
‘of varicties, and though numbers no doubt expire every year, there is a constant 
accession of new anes. In diversity of colonrs, in the solidity and symmetry of 
‘its great rosettes, and in the long continuance of its abundant flowers, which 
fearlessly deck tho cold days of expiring ausumn, and snccum) only to sharp frost, 
the dablia is withont question ene of the most mmirable gifts for which the old 
‘world is indebted to the new. Blue alone is unknown to its range of tints, and is 
probably unatiainable, Neorly all the varieties at present found in gardens, what- 
ever their hue or variegation, and whether flat-petaled or curly, globe-flowond or 
quillod, are referable to the original DaW’tia super’ftva, Besides this, there nrer 
however, in cultivation Dah'a frustranea, (Bot. Maz. xx. 702.) Dal’lia glabra'ta, 
(xvii, 9878.) and one or two others. ‘Che Chrysanthemum, that glorious orna- 
ment of the latest months of the year, is a native of Japan, It was Gret brought 
to Europe nearly 200 years ago, but, as happened with the dablia, waa neglected 
and soon lost. In 1790, a fow plants were again received at Kew, ond in the Bot. 
Mag. for 1796 (x.947,) the first blossom that appeared in England was represented, 
From this old purple variety all the sorts now in cultivation lave been successively 
dorived. The most “ fashionable” yaricties are those called anemone-flowered, but 
nono ean be moro lovely than the quilled and tasselled, especially when puro white 
or pure yellow. ‘The little “pompone” chrysanthemum was first brought from 
Chusan by Mr, Fortune, and for a long time known as the “Chasan-daisy.”— 
Another very groat favourite with lovers of flowers is the Chinaester, This has 
‘been known in England since 1731, and is perhaps the most beantifal of annual 
composites. Js perennial congeners, popularly known as “ Michaelmas-daisies,” 
the “ Farewell.sumrner," and others, are North American, as ary also the golden- 
rods, which are rpecies of Solida’go. Sunflowers are principally from Mexico 
and California, and belong to the genus Helianthus. ‘Che common maxigold— 
That poes to bed with the aun, 
‘And sith htm rises weeping, 

is from the south of Europe, and botanscally Calen’duta afteina'lis. “ Fronch- 
marigohis” sud * Aftionnsnarigolds,” are species of Tayetes, and come from 
seniral America. The same part of the world las supplied us with the splendid 
Zin'nia. From Texas we bave the Odelisca’ria, remarkable for the thick, oblong, 
‘ond dark-coloured disk, resembling an acorn in size and shape, and for tbe sur- 
rounding eitcle of pendulous and yellow ray-florets, ehocolate-coloured at the 
base, Pendulous or recurved ray-florets occur in several others, as in the beantiful 
Tide blno-flowored annual Kawlfus'sia amelloi’des, a native of the Caps of Good 
Hope, and in the very handsome Eehina'cea or RudbeeK’ia purpu'rea, (Bot. Mag. ie) 
Sphenog'yne mpecio’ea, Stif'tia ehrysan'tha (Ixxv. 4493.) Triptit‘ion cordife'lium, 
and # host of other annuals, all very pretty, are from ihe southern portion of the 
American continent. Coreop’sia, (y. 156.) Cos’mea, (xli. 10%.) Callichro’s, (Ixy. 
8710.) and auother host, come, like several oamed before, from the northern por. 
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tion. The very odd-looking Farfwgium gran‘de, grown ebiafty for its leaves, which 
are roundish, several inches eeross, and dark-green with yellow blotehes, is o 
recent introduction from China. The flowors of this plant resemble those of the 
butter-bur, and are borne in « small panicle of six or eight. Contaure’as, which 
are very numerous, are, like the British species, distinguishable at a glance by 
thoir handsome ooronets of vase-like and neuter florets. Centaure’a moscha’ta, the 
© Yellow Sultan” of the seed-shops, is oneof the most beautiful plants in cultivation; 
the large blac Centaure'a monta’na is oncof the commonest and most olil-fashioned. 
“ Everlastings" are partly Australian, partly from the Cape of Good Hope. From 
Australia we have the well-known Khodan’the Mangle'sii, rose-coloured and silver, 
the while Anumo’dium, (li. 2450.) the pink Acroclin'ium, the Mor'na el'egana, and 
several species of etichry'sum. ‘The finest of the Cape species are the flaunol- 
leaved Aste(’ma exim’ia, tho globular heads of which resemblo raspberries; and 
the unrivalled Phanoc'oma prolif‘era. ‘Tho crimson stars of the latter come out 
‘at the tips of long and slender branches of a grayish hue, but crusted all over 
with little dark-green Jeaves that look like warts. Magnificent deep golden-yellow 
Betichry‘cums also come from the Cape, along with the universal Aphelez’is, whitch, 
in habit and form of flower, resembles tho Phenoc'oma, but is distinguished by 
its linonr loaves. Many brilliant species of Gnapha'tium have also been brought 
from the Cape, including that one so well.known ss a dried ornament for vases in 
winter, and which in Paris is wrought into tens of thousands of obiiuary ehaplets 
for Pére la Chaise. Hu'mea el'egans is of the nature of an ismortelle, though not 
like one in general aspect, ‘Tho great crinson panicles of this plant, rising S—O 
feet high, rendar it, whether living or dried, absolutely incomparable for the adorn- 
ment of porticoes, terraces, and halls. ‘he heads are infinitessimally small, and 
contain only two or three florets each; the leaves have a strong and rather un- 
plossant odonr, espocially perceptible after rubbing the under surface. It was 
{introduced from New South Wales in 1800, Climbers and trailers among the 
Composites are represented in « few South American species, but ordinarily they 
‘are plants of very little heauty of flower, Sai’mea scan’dens (xlvi. 2062,) is quite 
devoid of interest; Gynoz’ys fra'grans (Ixxvi. 4511.) has yellow and scented 
flowers; Mutiv’ia specio’ea (liv. 2705.) has guasi-pinnnte leaves, bearing tendrils 
at their extremities, like a pea, and red flowers with about 16 recurved ray-florets, 
borne singly upon long terminal peduncles, Perbaps the best of thix class in 
cultivation is the Mike'nia scan’dens, not, indeed in respect of its flowers, bat as 
a folinge-plant. ‘The leaves are lobed, ivy-like, and of a most delicate and glisten- 
ing light-green ; the branches, if the plant be placed in a snspenilod basket, hang 
down in graceful ringlets of throo.or four feet in Jongth. It forms a beantifal 
omament also for an indoor trellis. Of gray and silvery-leaved plants suitablo 
for borders and edgings, the Composites contain more than any other family. The 
Cinera'ria maritima has been mentioned above. Centaure’a cundidie'sima literally 
glitters with silvery frost-work. Artemie/ia glacia'lis, argen'tea, and Canerien’se, 
especially the last-named, are charming plants for silvery front.lines. Achillea 
Claven'ne (xxxii, 1987.) Santoti'na rormarinifo'lia, several Gnapha’Lineea, especially 
candidis'simum and lana'tum, and the half-British Antenna’ria margarita’cea ot 
pearl-everlasting, are likewise very good. It is a great recommendation to the 
Antennaria, when need for edgings, that no snail, slug, or caterpillar ever touches 
it, None, however, of these white-leaved plants are prettier than the little Leon- 
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topordiam eulga’re (xv. 1958.) in its abundance of soft and tufted silky heads. 
Five examples of silvery foliage among plants that require the greenhouse almost 
constantly, are found in the Gnapha'tium proteot'des and albex'cens, which are 
almost as white and silky as the Leucaden'dron. Valuable as supplying another bold 
controst of colour, is the gray-blue halfmourning tinted Ager’atun Mezica’num 
(lii, 2524,) ‘This otherwise uninteresting flower, fit emblem of “ mitigated grief,” 
has now acquired the universality of the scarlet verbena. ‘The large broad corymbs 
are made up of heads containing only tubular florets; the scent is peculiar and 
not agreeable, Originally the name was applied to a different plant, now called 
Athana'sia an’nua, and by some botanists Lo'nas inodo’ra (xlix. 2270.) Either 
appellation is well deserved by the latter, the corymbs of small yellow beads 
remaining unchanged upon the plant, though still alive, from July to the end of 
Ootober. There is an especially beautiful class of Composites in which the flowers 
Present two or three distinct circles of colour, or at least m dark eentre and a 
broad border of some strikingly-contrasted hue, Several of the genus Corcop/sis 
are of this eboracter, especially the splendid C. tincto'ria. The Gaillar'dia 
bicolor (Ixiv. 3601.) is erimson in the centro, while the border is deep yellow ; 
‘Tot'pis darba’ta (4. M5.) a very old favourite, is yellow with a purple eye; Ma'dia 
éle’gans (Ixiv. 3548.) has blood-coloured spot at the base of every one of its 
yellow ray:florets; Gaza’nia splen’dene bas # similar ring of white or gray spots 
‘at the base of its deep orange rays. This deservedly popular plant, in its deep- 
green leaves, white underneath, and Jong and trailing branches, does far bettor in 
asuspended basket than in the flower borders. Garden thistles include, besides the 
Onopor'don and the Maria’nus, the tall and handsome Car/duxs Monspelicn’sie; 
the very curious Car’duus Casabo'ne, the leaves of which have their spines in sets 
of three at short distances along the margin ; and the splendid Car‘duus a’fer, 
(xlix. 2987.) n Kind of great purple Carlina, Lastly, in some Composites there 
is an extraordinary development of a particular portion of the flower, as happons 
in tho styles and stigmas of Prenan'thes at'ba; (xxvii, 1079.) others aro remarkable 
for quaint stems and foliage, as happens with the Caca‘lia, the nearly naked stems 
of which resemble green candles; others again are remarkable for perfectly spheri- 
cal heads, such os oceur in the genus Echi'nops (xxiv. 092, xlvii. 2100, &e,) 

Of the economic plants of the family common in gardens, the chief, in addition 
to those mentioned above, are the common artichoke, Cyna’ra Sco'lymus, the 
hoads of which, if allowed to proceed to bloom, open out a great thistle-form tuftof 
manve; the cartoon, Cyna’ra Cardunc’slus ; the lettuce, Lactu'ca sativa; eost. 
mary or Balsami’ta valya'ris, and tarragon or drtemiv'ia Dracunc'ulue. Common 
southerawood is the Artemisia Adro'tanum, a plant scarcely ever soon in flower, 
a is the caxe also with the Jorasalom-artichoke or Helian'thus tubero’sus, Endive 
ia the young plant of Cicho’rium Endiv'ia, the same which supplies the roots that, 
when dried, cut wp, roasted and ground, beoome the chicory used to adulterate 
coffee. The native country of this plant ix probably India. ‘The medicine called 
“ Arnica” is prepared from the Arnica monta'na, (xliL 1749.) a species indigenous: 
to the southern parts of Europe. The fine orange-red dye-stafl known ax “sat. 
flower" consists of the dried florets of the Carth‘amus tincts‘rivs, an Egyptian 
plant, largely cultivated in China aud the Levant, from whie latter the obief 


import taken place. 





CXII. THE VALERIAN FAMILY.—Voleriana'cea, 

Herbaceous plants, 6 inches to 4 feet high. Leaves opposite, simple, 
undivided, or pinnatifid. Inflorescence usually cymose. Flowers small, 
but numerous, and often gay, from their plenty and lively colours, which 
are usually shades of red or pink. Corolla usually irregular, tubular, 
with generally five lobes, and sometimes a spur or protuberance at the 
base. Stamens 1—5, inserted in the tube of the corolla; stigmas 1—3. 
Fruit small and dry, resembling an achenium, and containing a solitary 
ovule, and in some species, with two additional but abortive and empty 
cells. The calyx (which, as in all the other families of this group, is 
adherent to the ovary, and thus appears to grow upon its summit) is 


(Magnified and the calyx unrolled. 
(Magnified wad showing the incarted calyx’, 

¢ither membranous, or like that of such Compositm as have the fruit 

crowned with a sessile plume. Here, however, in the latter case, while 

young, it is curved inwards, and almost imperceptible, as shown in Fig. 

159, not unrolling until the fruit is nearly ripe, when it becomes the 

coronet of feathery hairs by which the resemblance is established, and 

which is represented in Fig. 160. Some species are twining ; many 
are either strong-scented or aromatic, and in their roots tonio, bitter, 
antispasmodic, and vermifugul. The family belongs chiefly to the 
temperate parts of the old world and of South America, 

Light species grow wild in Britain, and one or two others are partly 

naturalised. 7: 

Flowers with only one stamen, Corolla with a spur at the base. Calyx expanded 

into feathery pappus when the fruit is ripe. 

Stems stout, 1—2 feet high, Loaves ovate-lanceolnte, antire or very slightly 
toothed, Flowers deep crimson, sometimes pink, rarely white, densely oltis- 
tered into osmes which, in the aggregate, form very handsome, erect and 
terminal panicles. Whole plant perfectly glabrous and often glaucous. 

1. Gueat Crrusox Vatiemtas, 

Radical leaves ovate and entire; stem-leaves pinnatifid. Flowers in small panicles+ 
Corolla pink, Spur very short, 2, Swart Axxcar, Vanertax, 
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B. 

Flowers with three elamens. No spur at the base of the corolla, Calyx expanded 
‘into feathery pappus whon the frnit is ripe. Stems erect and nearly simple. 
Loaves more or less pinnatifld or quast-pinnate, Flowers pale pink or 
whitish. 

Leaves broadly.conlato, d—0 inches long and wide, and coarsely toothed, the 
‘upper ones with one or two pairs of small lobes, Stem 3—6 fect high— 
Flowers in large, flat, terminal corymbs, 6. Pramxeax VaLentan, 

Leaves all pinnatifid, with 4—10 pairs of narrow segments, which are serrated 
and t—2 inchos long; tho uppar leaves fow and their segments symmetrical. 
Stem 2—t feet high, furrowed, and more or less hairy at the base. Corymbs 
several inches across, terminal and lateral. Flowers usually lilac or pale 
rese-colour. 8. Great Lata Vaurntan, 

Lower leaves ovate, petiolate, and undivided; upper ones lyrate and irregularly. 
pinootifid, Stems scldom more than 6—12 inches high. Flowers generally 
unisexual and diweious ; the corollas of the mols ones much larger than 
those of the female, and the corymbs broad, flat, and spreading; the female 
plant not so tall, but more robust, and the corymbs very dense and capitate, 

4. Sant Ross Vanenran, 


Cc. 
Slender annuals, with the stems much forked and branched, soldom exceeding 12 


inches in height, and often not more than 2—3 inches. Fruit with a slight 
rim or border instead of pappus, or sometimes quite without. Flowers very 
minate, palo blueish, the cymes very compact, and in young plants often not 
more than half an inch seross. Leaves narrow-oblong and undivided. 
Stem branched from the base, 8—6 inches high. Fruit compressed, without any 
perceptible border on the summit, and d-celled ; two of the calls abortive, and 
‘the fertile cel! corky ut the back. 6. Common Conw-sanan, 
Stem branched cbiefly towards the upper part, 
Frnit ovoid, without any percoptible border on tho summit, and S-celled. 
‘Two of the cells abortive, and the fertile one not corky. 
7. Kewt-rrorrep Pepra. 
Fruit crowned by a small, oblique, and tooth-like border, 
Frait compressed, No abortive cells. 9. Nannow.wnurren Fara. 
Fruit broadly-ovoid, and with three cells, two of which are abortive and 
larger thon the one with the ovulo, 8. Rouwp-yacrren Fenn, 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Great Carmson Vatertan—Centran'thus ru'ber. 

Old walls, especially of gardens and rustic buildings in the neighbour- 
hood of the sea, and upon limestone, also in chalk-pits; a native of the 
south of Europe, long cultivated in Bnglish gardens, and now naturalised. 
Isle of Wight; Cornwall; Devonshire; Somersetshire, Kent, &c., very 
abundant. FIL. all summer, and, in sheltered situations, more or less 
all the year. 

E. B, xxii, 1631; Baxter, ii. 00 (both as Valeria’na rubra.) 
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2. Sware Awwvar Varentan—Céntran’thus Calcit'rapa, 

Naturalised in dry fields at Eltham in Kent. Fl. June—Sept. 

3. Guear Lrnac Varentan—Valeria’na officinalis. 

Moist ditch-banks, river-sides, and swampy places in woods; com- 
mon. Fl. July—August. 

Onrtis, ii, 967; EB, B. x. 008, 

A beautifal and interesting plans, especially in its curious fruit, the feathored 
rays of which aro mostly eleven in number. 

‘The E. B. figure represonts a form of the plant which has fewer and broader 
sogments to tho leaves, and is by some authors called Valeria'na sambuclfo/lia. 

4, Swacn Rose Varerrax—Valeria‘na dioi'ea. 

Marshy and swampy places, and low, undrained meadows; common 
in England, and extending into the south of Scotland, but in Ireland 
not hitherto observed. Fl. May, June. 

Curtis, 11.220; EB. B. ix. 028, 

‘These two plants, and the next, are remarkable, like the Mow‘tia, for thelr three 
stamens to « five-parted corolla. 

5. Pyaexeax Varentan—Valeria'na Pyrendica. 

‘Woods in Scotland, particularly about Edinburgh and Glasgow; also 
in woods in the west of England, Fl. July. 

E, B. xxiii. 1901. 
6, Comox Conx-satan—Feidia olito'ria. 

Dry hedgebanks, comfields, and waysides in light soil; not uncom- 
mon. Fl. May, June, Annual. 

Curtis, if, 200; B.B. xii, S11 (both as Valeria’na Loew/ta,) 
7. Keew-rraorren Fepra—Fe'dia carina‘ta, 
Dry bedgebanks; rare. Fl. May, June. Annual. 
¥E. 3. Supp. il, 10; Daxter, vi. 492. 

8, Rounp-rrvitep Feota—Fidia Auric‘ula, 

Dry cultivated land; not uncommon. Fi. July, August. Annual. 
BE. B, Supp. Hl. 2809, 

9, Nannow-rnorren Prnra—Fedia denta'ta. 

Cornficlds; in the west of England not infrequent. Fl. June. 
Annual, 

E. B, xx, 1970 (as Vateria'na denta’ta.) 

Fedia eriocar’pa is # variety with pilose frnit, aid to bave been noticed in 
Woroestershire and Shropshire, 

In gardens, besides the species named hove, there are ome or two exotic 
Valoriazs, and the very enrious little Fedia Corruce’pie, so named from the great 
distension of the upper part of the stem, and the compact character of the inflo- 
rescence, which seems as if lowing out of « “horn of plenty." Patrin'ias have 
yellow towers, as P. Sibi’rica and P. Ruthen'iea (Bot, Mag, xix. 714, xlix, 2925.) 
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OXI. THE SCABIOUS FAMILY,—Dipsaca‘cea. 

Herbaceous plants, 1—6 feet high, in foreign countries sometimes 
undershrabby. Leaves opposite, simple, undivided, or pinnatifid. 
Flowers numerous, usually small, collected, like those of the Daisy- 
family, into dense terminal heads, which are either conical or hemisphe- 
rical, and are surrounded bya many-leaved involucram. Peduneles of the 
heads usually 6 or 8 inches long. Calyx resembling that of the Compo- 
sites; corolla resembling thatof the tubular floretsof the same plants, but 
irregular, and often only four-lobed. Stamens four, their anthers wholly 
‘unconnected, and often with long filaments, which throw up the anthers 
like a fine lilac or white powder on the mass of blossoms, Ovary 
solitary and one-celled, with a solitary ovule; stigma undivided; fruit 
fan achenium, crowned as in the Composites, by the permanent calyx. 
Occasionally, as in the Soabio'sa Cauca'sica, the marginal florets are so 
large, and the central ones so small and depressed, as to render the head 
concave instead of convex. In the Mori’na Per’sica, an exceedingly 
rare plant, resembling the Acanthus, the reddish-white and diandrous 
flowers are borne in whorls. And further, the heads of the Dipsaca’cea 
are in some cases closely simulated by abnormal Umbellifere. The 
latter are infallibly detected by their alternate leaves; besides which, 
in the Dipsaca’cew every floret has a small involucrum of its own, 
having the appearance of an inferior calyx. 

About 150 species are known, natives principally of the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean. Their properties are unimportant, but 
the flowers, which are lilac, white, rosy, purple, or yellowish, are 
often gay and ornamental. 

Five grow wild in Britain. 

STEM, FIOWER-STALES, AND RING OF THE LEAVES MORE OR LESS STRINKLED WITH 

PRICKLES, oF very stiff aud pangent hairs. 

Flowers pale lilac, embedded among stiff bracts, and collected into an ovoid head 
94 inches long, the head encompassed and overtopped by the long, eurving, 
and leafy scales of the involucram. Stem 3—6 foot high, stout, rough, and 
branched. Leaves long, lanceolate, and sessile; the upper ones connate, 
forming « cap round the stem, and collecting rain-water in considerable 
quantity. Flowers opening first in the middle zone of the head, and expand- 
ing in irregular patches. 1. Winey Teaser, 

Flowers white, in globular heads an inch in diameter, Stem 2—4 foot highs 
covored with stiff white hairs; leaves lyrato and conrscly toothed, or broadly 
elliptical, with o pair of small wings at the base. Anthers much protruded. 
Thvolucrum reflexed. 2, Smergenps’ Rov. 
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B. 
Ma, &0, WITHOUT PRICKLES. 

Stem 2—3 feet high, tasines and not mock branched. Leaves very variable; the 
lower ones lanceolate, pointed, and undivided ; the upper ones toothed and 
pinnatifid, Heods of flowers an inch and « half seross; outer florets much 
Jarger than the central ones, 4-cloft, and often without perfect stamens, and 
All of a delicate lilne or peach colour. 3. Garar Fintp Scamovs. 

Stem 6—18 inches high. Leaves all ovate-lanceolate and undivided, or nearly 
80, Heads of flowers hemispherical, button-like, blueish-purple or deep 
violet, occasionally white. Florets (cleft, and all, or nearly all, of the same 
wine. 4. Punrce Avromm Scansoos. 

Stem 6—18 inches high. Heads hemispherical, delicate lilac. Radienl leaves lance- 
olate and obtuse, sometimes ovate or lyrate, and slightly serrated ; remainder 
pinnatifid, the segments lincar, and the whole of the upper foliagn very delicate, 
Florets unequally S-cleft, the outer ones larger, 5, Litac Rocx Scasrous. 

HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Winp Teasxt—Dip'sacus sylvestris, 

Waysides and hedgebanks, especially where rather moist, Common 
in the south of England, but gradually diminishing northwards, and 
there more frequent as a garden curiosity than as a wild plant. Fl. 
Jaly. Biennial. 

Curtis, i. 154; E. B. xy. 1032; Baxter, vi. 490, 

To the wild state of this plant the bracts which compose the head are straight 
at the extremity. In the cultivated form (sometimes distinguished as Dip’sucua 
Pultefnum, BE. B. xxix. 2080.) they are looked, ‘The beads of the latter aro used 
in dressing moollen-oloth, and in some parts of England, as Yorkshire, Somerset- 
shire, and Gloucestershire, are raised in cousiderable quantities, The plant ia 
also o little cultivated in Wiltshire. In these eonnties it is often semi-wild on 
ditch-banks and the borders of fields. ‘The great brown prickly coves remain on 
the plant all through the winter, rejected oven by the thorn-tiuncbing ess. 

2. Suerienys’ Rop—Dip'sacus pilo'sus, 

Moist and shady places, especially near rivers, and upon their banks, 
and preferring limestone. In the middle and south of England not 
uncommon; in Scotland and Ireland not hitherto noticed. Frome 
Glen, near Bristol. Fi. July—September. Biennial. 

Curtis, i. 10; B.D, xii. 877. 
A flower with much more the aspect of a while Scabious than of a Dipsacus, 
3. Grear Freo Scantous—Knaw'tia arven'sis, 

Dry meadows and pastures, railway-slopes, edges of cornfields, and 
waysides; common all over Britain. Fl. June, July. 

Curtis, ib 940; BB. x. 059 (both as Seaio'sa arven’els); Baxter, 

‘This beautiful wild.flowar sceompanics the great ox-oye daisy in its bloom, and 
fs a charming ornament of the edges of hayfields till swept away by the mower. 
It is remarkable as showing the gradual transition from undivided to pianatifid, 
and oven to pectinate, leaves, A white variety is met with occasionally, 

oe 
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4, Purrre Avrumy Scantous—Seabio'sa Sucei’sa. 

Moist and heathy pastures, and banks in dry woods; common, Very 
abundant near Manchester. Fl. August—October. 

Curtis, 1165; K. B, xili. 878 (too blue); Baxter, iv. 277. 

By some deemed generically distinct, and called Sucet’sa praten'sts, 

5. Litac Rock Scantovs—Scabio'sa Columba'ria. 

Dry pastures, and more especially upon dry and rocky banks, where 
there has never been any cultivation. Common in England and the 
south of Scotland, but not found in Ircland. Settle, very abundant, 
Dovedale. St. Vincent's Rocks. Fl. June—August. 

E. B. xix. 1811. 

‘Tho garden representatives of the family comprise species of Cephala'ria, 
AaterocepWatus, and Scabio’sa, ‘Tho Aateroceph'alus atropurp'reus or Seabio'ra 
atropurpu'rea, (Bot. Mag. vil, 247.) is common and highly boautifal. ‘The stems 
aro slender wud very much branched, the peduncles # foot or more in tength, and 
tho flowers of a rich orimson-claret colour, the outer florets much larger than tho 
inner ones, and the head sprinkled with white anthers, The scent is like that of 
boney. Varieties ocour with rose-coloured flowers and with white ones. 


CXIV. THE CAMPANULA FAMILY.—Campanula'cea, 

Herbaceous plants, with a tendency here and there to become 
sbrabby, the sap often milky. Leaves almost always alternate, simple, 
generally undivided, linear, ovate-cordate, or angularly-roundish, often 
deeply toothed, generally neute, and always without stipules. Inflo~ 
rescence various. Calyx usually of five sepals, which are more or less 
combined; corolla usually of five united petals, either more or less bell- 
shaped, or saucer-form, and inserted upon the upper part of the calyx. 
Stamens springing from within the base of the corolla, equal in number 
to the petals, but nover twice as many ; the anthers usually linear, and 
generally much longer than the filaments, which are often much 
dilated at the base. Ovary solitary, inferior, 2—5-celled. Style soli- 
tary, tall, and usually covered with hairs, which collect the pollen. 
Stigmas as many as the cells of the ovary; generally long, linear, 
curling outwards, and velvety on the surface next the petals. Fruit a 
dry capsule, often almost globular, sometimes prism-shaped, crowned 
by the withered calyx and corolla, and opening by irregular lateral 
apertures, or by valves at the upper part; seeds numerous, minute, and 
often glossy. The flowers are in almost every instance blue, sometimes 
diluted down to white; red and yellow are nearly unknown among 
them. They are prone to become double, and appear to be uniformly 
scentless, In Jasi‘one the anthers cohere at the lower part, so as to 
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form a tube round the style, as in Composites. The genus Michausia 
has the parts of the flower in eights or tens; in the genus Canari'na 
they are in sixes; Cyphia volwbilis from the Cape of Good Hope, is a 
twiner; Phyteu'ma pinna’tum has pinnatifid leaves. 

Several hundred species are known, natives chiefly of the north of 
Asia, Europe, and North America, and through the beauty of their 
flowers greatly ornamenting the countries in which they grow. The 
juices arerather acrid, but the properties are, on the whole, insignificant. 

‘Thirteen species occur in Britain, all with blue flowers, though white 
varieties have been noticed of the greater portion. In most of them 
the lower leaves are broad, while the upper ones are narrow, and 
could scarcely be supposed to belong to the same plant. 


A. 

Conotta Fiat on savcea-sHaren, the lobes broad and short. Anthers unconnected. 
Plant prostrate at the base, the branches rough, 6—S inches long. Lenves 
oblong, wavy at the margins. Flowers few, sossile in the upper axils, purple, 
spreading very widely in sunshine. Style glabrous. Capsule prism-shaped, 
crowned by the five pormanent, leafy, and spreading sepals, 9. Srzovtanl. 

B. 
‘Lones oF THE COROLLA SARROW-LINEAN axD YERY DEEP. Flowers in heads, 

* Anthere united at the base, and projecting beyond the corolla. Flowers light 
bluo, the hends desise, terminal and solitary. mostly an inch ucross, and with 
a basket underneath, the peduncles very long and erect. Florets on short 
pedicels, Stems and branches numerous, 6—18 inches high, more or less 
dooumbent, oafy and hairy at the lower part, naked and glabrous at the upper. 
Loares linear, wary, and rough. Style long and club.shaped. Capsule 
Qeelled, 1. Jasoxm. 

4* Anthere wenconnected. Corolla, while in the bud state, long, cylindrical, and 
curved, the five segments not always separating at the upper part, Stigmas 
2-8. Heed solitary and terminal, 

Flowers deep blue, the head dense and globular. Style long and purple. 
‘Stem 6—18 inches high. Leaves ing or Inneeolate. 
Rovsp-eapen Purerevma. 
Wiewecs polo and dal anor yelowisb-tnn Head ovald at first, sub- 
sequently olongated into a dense spike 2—3 inches in length — 
Lower leaves, including the petioles, 3—6 inches long, and an iach 
broad. ° 13, Serxen Parrevms. 
ConcILA UETI-RILAPED, THE LONNS BROAD AND S1ORT. ANTHERS UNCONNECTED, 

A. Stems prostrate, 6—12 inches long, weak, thread-like, much branched ond 
entangled. Leaves all petiolate and cordate, with angular lobes. Peduncles 
longer than tho loaves. Flowers deticato pale blacish-purplo, half an inch 
long, drooping at first, afterwards nearly orect. Stigma simple, Capsule half- 
superior, almost globular, opening by throo valves at the summit, the valves 
within the persistent calyx-segments, 2, Iveemaven Beux-rtowns, 

a 
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(COROLLA BRIZ-SHAPED, THE LOBES BROAD AND SHORT. ANTHRES UNCONEKCTED.) 


®. Stems erect or ascending. Upper loaves narrow, or at all events pointed, 
Capsule opening by valves exterior to the persistent calyx-segmonts, ond 
situated pear tho base or at the side. 
1. Upper stom-leaves linear or lanceolate, and entire or nearly so. 
* Lobes of the corolla shorter than the undivided portion. Plant 
gisbroas, 

‘Stems 3—18 inches high, very slender and flexible. Flowers 
for, almost invariably pendulous or hulf-pendulous, 
in a light and terminal panicle, their stalks slim and 
tremulous ; sometimes (in small plants) almost or quita 
solitary. Radical leaves numerous, roundish, angular, 
on long petioles, disappearing carly in the season ; 
stem-leaves gradually narrower upwards. Capsule 
opening by valves near tho base. 4. Harnners. 

Stoms 1218 inches high, stiff and ereet, Flowers fow, 
vory large, more than #n inch wide, broadly expanded, 
light bluo, in Iax terminal clusters, almost always 
erect, and often solitary. Lower leaves obovate, 
tapering into petioles, Capsule opening by clefts near 
the top. Ll. Pract-teaves DRLLYLowER. 

** Lobes of the corolla reaching to the middle. Stem and leaves 
moro or less hairy or roughish. Lower leaves obovate or 
oblong. Capsule opening by clefts near the top. 

‘Stom 2—3 foet high, erect, and stiff. Flowers rather small, 
in long and compact racemes. Corolla swelling at the 
lower part. 6, Rampton, 

Stem 1—2 fect high, with slender and spreading branches. 
Flowers panicled, fine reddish-purple, the corolla 
rather large, narrow at the base, gradually dilating 
upwards, #0 a& to be very open at the top. 

10. Srnzapiso Bexx-reowen, 
2, Stom-leavos ovate-lanceolate or cordate, and decidedly serrate or 
eronate along the edges. Capsule opening by pores at the base, 

* Flowers deep wiolet-colour, cylindrical, sessile, and collected 
into dense terminal elusters, with a few solitary anes some. 
times in the upper axils. Stem stilf, eroet. rough, angular, 
12—24 inches high, Radical loaves stalked; upper ones 
amplexionulent. Capsules erect. 

9. Crusteren Brrt-rLowEr. 
** Flowers 2—3 togother, forming loose, somewhat leafy, ter- 

‘minal clusters, which are sometimes almost ospitate. Plant 

remarkably rough. Lower leaves resembling those of the 

nettle, petiolate, cordate at the buse, and with large, unequal 
teeth, Corotla hairy. Capsules half-pendulous, 
& Nerrimteaven Bara-rLowne, 
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(Conotra neit-suaren, Tae Loves nnoAD xp snonr. AxtuEns uxcoxxoren. 
Stems erect. Upper leaves narrow. Stom-leaves ovate-lanceolato. Capsule 
opening by pores at the base.) 


*. Flowers axillary and solitary, forming leafy and terminal racomes; 
capsules half-pendulons, 
| Leaver all narrowed at the base, tho lower ones often 
6—8 inches long by 2in width, Stem rounded, 2—5 
fect high, Flowers glabrous externally, large, erect 
while in bloom, often very pale, the lower ones in tho 
axils of leaves longer than themselves, the upper ones 
in tho axils of shorter leaves. 
5. Gust Bar-ytower. 
Ui) Lower leaves cordate at the base. Plant 1—2 feet high, 
Flowers in a long terminal raceme, unilateral, pale blue, 
always pendulous, and longer than the leaves or 
bracts to which they are axillary. Calyx reflexed, 
7. Onxxrixo-nooren Bent-rLowns, 
Lower flowers in the axils of loaves longer than them- 
solves, Corolla hairy and deep bluo. Plant romark- 
ably rough. 
8, Nerrig-reaven Beut-rrowsr (casually). 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1. Jastoxn—Jasi'one monta’na. 
Dry hedgebanks, and on green hills by the sea, Common in Eng- 
land and Ireland, but in Scotland rare. Fl. June—August. Annual 
and biennial. 


Curtis, Hi, 978; B. B, xiii, 882; Baxter, ¥. 373. 

A pretty little plant, with so much the aspeot of « Scabio'sa, that it is often 
called “ Shee jcabious;" and so much resembling the Composite in its united 
anthers, that Linnans classed it with them. The resemblance to the Californian 
Givia capita’ta is equally striking. 


2. Ivy-teayen Baut-rLower—Wallenber'gia hedera'cea. 

Among the moss by the sides of little water-courses in woods 
and glens, Chiefly in the south and west of England. Plentiful in 
Devonshire and Cornwall, growing in company with the Sibthor'pia 
and the Anagal'lis tenel'la. Woods at Gresford, abundant. Fl. June— 
September. 

Curtis, ili, 404; EB. ii, 73 (both as Campan'ula hedera’eea.) 
8. Specunanta—Specwla'ria hyb'rida. 

Dry cornfields, where the soil is chalky ; widely scattered, but not 

common plant. Fi. August. Annual, 
E. B, vi. 375 (as Campan'wla hy¥rida.) 
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4. Haresers—Campan'ula heterophyl'la, * 

Everywhere on dry hedgebanks and grassy heaths, along the margins 
of fields, and in hilly and sunny wildernesses, amid patches of gorse 
and heather, beginning to flower in July, and lingering till the very 
sunset of the sutumn, 

Curtis, 294; E, B, xill, 660; Baxter, j, 62 (all as Campan'ula rotundifo'lia.) 

Ordinarily, the meme of this familiar little plant is spelt “ harebell.” But since 
it refers to the slenderness of the stems, it is properly “ hairbell"— 

Bren the tight halr-bell raleed its bead 
‘laatlo from hee sizy tread. 
‘The trac “ harebell” is the sylvan byacinth, as plainly appears from the botanists 
‘and poets of threo centuries ago— 
‘Thom shalt not lack 
‘The flower that’s like thy face, pale Primrose, nor 
‘The uxured Barebell, like thy veinn, 
Shakspere at losst would not have confounded a spring with an autumnal flower; 
he was too good a naturalist for that, But the sylvan byacinth is now more usually 
known as the “blue-bell,” though the blae-bell of Scotland is unquestionably the 
Campanula. Considered as to its structure, the Lairbell excellently exemplities 
the truo nature of epigynous flowers. On the outside of the ovary there are five 
prominent longitudinal ridges, continuous with the midribs of the free extremities 
of tho vo sepals, and plainly indicating that tho latter aro in a state of adhesion 
to it for half their length. ‘The five free extremitios aro subulate, twice as long 
5 the ovary, und spread horizontally while the plant is in flower. 
5. Grant Burt-rLowzn—Campan'ula latifolia. 

Woods and hedgebanks, where the ground is moist and the vegeta- 
tion plentiful, also on river-banks, under trees. Common in the north 
of England, the south and west of Scotland, and in Ireland. Near 
Manchester very abundant. Fl. July, August. 

E, B. ¥, 302. 

When growing in woods the stem is sometimes very much elongated, and bears, 

instead of a raceme, only a solitary blossom. Frequent as a garden plant, 
6, Rampron—Campan'ula Rapunc'ulus. 

Dry banks, and margins of dry fields ; rare, and probably a descendant 
of cultivation, having formerly been much grown in kitchen-gardens. 
Fi. July, August. Biennial. 

Curtis, iti. 402 ; E. B. iy, 283, 
7. Crzxrtxe-noorep Brrt-rLownn—Campan'ula rapunculot'des. 

Woods, banks, and fields; rare, and very doubtfully indigenous. In 
Treland not hitherto observed, FI. July, August. 

E. B. xx. 1909. 
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8, Nerriz-reavep Bert-rrower—Campan‘ula Trache lium. 

Woods, groves, waysides, and borders of lanes, among brushwood. 
Not uncommon in England ; in Ireland and Scotland rare. In War- 
wickshire and Shropshire “very abundant.” Fl. July, August. 

Curtis, ii 401; B.B. i. 12. 
9. CrusrereD Beni-rLower—Campan'ula glomera ta, 

Dry pastures and hedgebanks upon chalk and limestone; widely 
scattered, but rather rare, and in Ireland not hitherto noticed. Fi. 
May—August. 

iad Curtis, iv. 608; E. B. ii. 00. 

Extremaly common in gardens. Campan'ula specto'ea (Bot. Mug. Iii, 9049.) ia 
8 fine variety of this plant. 

10. Srreaprne Beur-rrowzn—Campan'ula pat'ula. 

Dry pastures, especially upon their borders, and on dry hedgebanks ; 
rare, and not found in the north, nor in Ireland. Common in Shrop- 
shire. Fl. July, August. Annual or biennial. 

Curtis, iii, 463; B. B. i. da. 
11. Peacn-reaven Brxr-~rLowz2—Campan'ula persicifo'lia, 


A continental species, cultivated in English gardens from time im- 
memorial, with blue, white, and double flowers, and said to be wild in 
woods near Cullen in Scotland. Fl. June, July. 

E. B, Supp. ii, 2773; Bot. Mag. xi. 307 (var. maz‘ima). 


12, Rounp-neapep Parrevma—Phytewma orbicula're. 
Dry pastures and waysides upon chalk in the south-cast of England. 
Common upon the Surrey downs. Fi, July, August, 
Curtis, iil, 406; EB. B. Hi. 142; Baxter, iii. 205, 


13. Srrxup Purreuma—Phyteu'ma apica'tum, 
Wooils and thickets in the neighbourhood of Waldron, Sussex, the 
only British locality. Fi. July. 
E, B. Supp. i, 2608; Bot. Mag. xlix. 2047. 


This beantifal family ts represented in gardens by many species of the typical 
genus, chief among which for popularity is the good old-fashioned Centerbury- 
bell or Campan‘ula Ae‘dium, sometimes called “ Stoeple-bells." ‘The ealyx in thia 
species is 10-lobed ; five of the lobes are narrow and spreading, the other five aro 
large, cordate, and reflexed over the ovary, 80 08 to conceal it from view. In this 
species we also have an excellent and ready illustration of the extraordinary 
dilation of the base of the filaments noticeable in the Campanulaces, The 
summit of the ovary, interior to the corolla, is no less completely concealed by 
‘heir five triangular and converging white plates, than tho exterior portion is by 
the calyx. Theanthere, as in the rest of the genus, are very long, and hang down 
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asif oxhansted. A white variety is almeat as common as the bine, and a “ boso-in- 
hore” varicty is not rare. Next in favour is tho peach-leaved bell-flower or 
Canpan'ula persicifi'tia, oxpecially the double bine variety; ond along with it, 
especially in cottage and farm-house gardens, the oluster-fowured, or glomera’ta, 
both described above as British. For indoor ornament, the most esteemed is the 
splendid Campan’ula pyramida’tie. When trained fanwive, or over a globular cage, 
no plant makes a finer appearance in # hall or portico, the branches extending to 
the loogth of throes or four feet, and being covered with blue flowers for many weeks 
in succession, Campan'ula pu'mila is everywhere valued for the dense green 
tufis, crowded with little white or blue and pendulous bells, which it forms when 
used for an edging or placed on a rockery. C. alpi'na (Bot. Mag, xxiv. 067.) is a 
delicious little Swiss species, resembling a Gentian. Platyco’don grandigo'rum, 
(vil. 262.) Adenoph/oras of different species, exotic Phytew'mas and Wahlender'giae, 
the Jasivone peren’niz, representatives of Gloeroco’mia, Codonop’sis, &e., ure 
more or less frequently met with, but for the most part only in larye collec- 
tions. Trache'linm corwleum is more like « valerian than a campanulaceons 
plant, having eorymbs of minute and pale-bluc flowers. Michaux’ia campanu- 
Wol'des and AM. teviga'ta (vii. 219; ix. 9128,) are remarkable in this family for 
their 8 or 10-parted corollas, and § or 10 stamens, From the reflexed position 
of the petals, and the prominence given to the style and its crown of stigmas, 
their very singular and beautifal blossoms present the appearance of @ passion. 
flower. ‘The Slaments, dilated at the base, as usuel in Campanulaces, form 
akind of pedestal in the contre. The leviga'ta grows to the height of ten foot, 
flowering in the open border, although a native of Persia, until cut down by the 
frost. Canaria Campan'wla (xi .) is equally remarkable bere on aoconbt 
of its hexamerous and hexandrous flowers. ‘The blossoms are orange-coloured 
and appear very oarly in the spring. This plant requires the protection of tho 
greenhouse, as is the case also with that very neat and pretty little bosh, the 
Roots citia'ta (xi. 378.) ho Gowers of this yrow singly, and are over an inch 
in diameter, When peety expanded, the corolla shows five distinct xones of 
colour, efter the manoer of a Parisian bouquet, The inmost portion is white, 
with a yellowish tinge; then comes a ring of deep-btus, inclining to black, and 
looking as if gloxed; the nest circle is grayish-bluc, nud resembles satin; the 
next it pearly while, and the outermost is lila or pale purple, For a eampanu- 
laceous plant the Moel’ta is rewarkebly rigid and dry; the leaves are binear, half 
un inch long, very numerous, spreading, ciliated and acate, with little tufts of 
young ones in their axils, Of hardy ornamevial anouals there are several, belong- 
ing chiedly to the genera Prismatocar’ pus and Speeula’ria, both with sancer-shoped 
corollas, The well-known little plant cousmonly called “ Veous’ Looking-glane* 
is the Priematocar'pus Spec’slum, It received its namo from the abapo of the 
corolla, the mirrors used by the anojents having always been circular, whence the 
astronomical symbol of Venus is , or tho figure of such « mirror, with its 
handle. Tho stems and branches of this plant are procumbent, and 6—15 
inches long; the deep-violet coloured flowers are produced in threes, and show 
‘extrome senaltiveness to the light. Tho scods, as in many other species of the 
family, are minute, but of the most beautiful glossiness. 





CXV. THE STYLIDIUM FAMILY.—Stylidia'cee. 

A little family belonging chiefly to the swamps of New Holland, 
and represented by several species grown in greenhouses on account 
principally of the very remarkable structure of their flowers, which 
differs from that of all others except Orchids. The plants are modest in 
appearance, with small and simple leaves, and small and inconspicuous 
though abundant blossoms, the corolla generally irregular. The peculi- 
arity consists inthe adhesion of thetwo stamens to the style, the filaments 
combining with it in such a way as to forma gynandrous column. This 
column hangs over one side of the corolla it is touched, when it 
rises up, and shifts to the opposite side, hanging over in the same 
manner until touched again. The stigma lies in a cavity at the apex 
of the column, concealed by the anthers, Stylid"ium fascicwla'ris has 
the lower leaves scattered, the upper ones crowded into a whorl of 
20—30; the flowers are produced in a raceme like that of an over- 
blown candytuft, and resemble those of a little Crucifer; the petals are 
white, with pink spots at the base. Stylid’ ium sean‘dens (Bot. Mag. 
lix. $136.) bas panicles of lilac-rose-coloured flowers, with serrated 
petals, and crowded whorls of linear leaves, the extremities of which 
are curled like the incipient tendrils of a garden-pea. Other pretty 
specios are Stylid'ium graminifo'lium, (xliv. 1918.) S. tenuifo'lium, 
(xlviii. 2249.) S. hirsutum, (lix, 3194.) S, cilia’fum, (Levi. 3883.) and 
S, reowr'oum (Ixviii. 8913,) 


CXVL THE LOBELIA FAMILY.—Zobelia'cea. 

A family of elegant herbaceous and under-shrubby plants, resembling 
the Campanulas in habit, shape of leaves, milky sap, inflorescence, and 
the general struct the flowers and fruit, but differing from them 
in their almost invariably united anthers, which form a tabe round the 
style, and are hairy at the extremity, and in the irregularity, for the 
most part, of the corolla. The latter usually consists of a cylindrical 
tube, expanded at the upper part into five long and narrow divisions, 
the two upper ones smaller, and forming an upper lip, the three lower 
ones larger, and diverging, so as to form a three-cleft and pendulous 
lower lip. Here, moreover, the grains of pollen are oval, whereas in 
the Campanulas they are spherical, and the corollas are often of a fine 
bright red, a tint unknown among the bell-flowers. Some authors do 
not value these distinctions, and regard the family as a section of the 
Campanulacess, 
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Asarule, the Lobelincem prefer countries within or upon the borders 
of the tropics. They number three or four hundred species, and are 
in every case to be suspected, if not positively dangerous, on account 
of the excessive acridity of their milky juice. 

‘Two grow wild in Britain. 

1, Plant growing submarged in cloar and still water. Learos chiefly radical, 

1—2 inohes long, forming dengo tufts which compose a lawn-like herbage 
‘® the bottom; individually almost cylindrical, and formed of two parallel 
tubes, Flower-stalk simple, nearly naked, rising vertically 6—8 inches 
aborw the surfaco, and tarminating in a long thin racome of pale blue, 
alternate and drooping flowers of about half an inch in length. 
Moontarstaxe Lonezia. 
2, Plant growing on land. Leaves obovate or oblong and chiefly radical. Stem 
erect, 12—18 inches high, simple or nearly 60, and terminating in a long 
‘and thin raceme of erect blue flowers. Acam Perris Loner. 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Mounraty-naxe Lonetra—Lobel'ia Dortman'ni. 

Margins of lakes where the water is somewhat shallow, and the 
bottom gravelly. Common in Scotland and Ireland ; rather less so in 
the north of England, but extending down the west side of the island 
and into Wales. Llyn Dinas, Snowdon. Fi, July, August. 

Curtis, iv. S04; E.B. il, 140, 
2. Aorrp Purrie Losetta—Lobel'ia wrens, 

A heath between Axminster and Honiton, Devonshire, is the only _ 
known British locality for this plant, though in the western parts of 
Europe not uncommon. The progress of cultivation appears likely 
soon to effuce it, but the right onward furrow of a generous utility is 
better than the preservation of a thousand wild Lobelias. Fl. July— 
September, 

E. B. xiv. 003; Baxter, i. 70. 

Blue and red Lobelias, especially the former, aro no# universal garden orna- 
monts, Tho red ones are generally known as “ Cardinal flowers,” and include the 
Boarlot Cardinal or Lobelia cardina’lis, the Lobel'ia ful’'gens, Lobel'ia splen'dens, 
nd two or three others. Theso plants bear their brilliant crimson-relvet flowers: 
in erect spikes upon the summit of stems three or four foot high. The leaves are 
lanceolate, and 3-4 inches long. ‘The blue-fowered species are dwarf, and in~ 
estimablo for edgings, little pots om the shelves of greenhounes, suspended baskets, 
and rustio-work made of old tree-stumps for the decoration of lawns. In such 
places they produce abundance of slender, half.drooping, balf-trailing branches, 
68—18 inches long, and a suceession for many weeks of azure, or white and sare 
corolins. Clinto'nias resemble them, but are annual. In greenhouses there are 
many more Lobelins ; species also of Tu'pa (Iii. 2580.) and Tsot'ome, (Iviii. 3075.) 
and more especially of the beautiful under-shrubby genus Siphecam'pylos— 
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‘The flowers of the lastnamed aro mostly red nd orange-colour, as in tho 
Brazilian 8. cocetweus and glandulo'vus (txxi. 4178, Lxxili. 4351.) Centropo'gon 
or Lobel’ia Surinamen’eis (vii. 225.) in a very old hothouse favourite. Pra‘tia 
corymbo'sa (lili. 2603,) from the Cape of Good Hope, is remarkable alike for its 
incised red petals, and deeply serrated leaves, though the latter character appears: 
still mors strongly in one of the trae Lobelias, the Ls robue'ta from Hayti (tix. 
8138.) Monop’sie conspic'ua, formerly called Lobelia spec’ulum, (xxxvi. 1499.) is 
‘a charming little trailer with deep-violot and nearly regular flowers, borne alngly 
upon long axillary peduncles, 


CXVII. THE GOODENIA FAMILY.—Goodenia'cea. 
Delicate herbaceous or under-shrubby plants, mostly belonging to 
Australia and the islands of the warm seas of the southern hemisphere. 
They might be taken, ordinarily, for members of the Lobeliacew, but 
the anthers are usually unconnected, besides which they have a pecu- 
linrity connected with the stigma, so obvious and remarkable as at once 
to distinguish them from all other plants in cultivation. The style 
terminates in a large cup, a portion of which is the stigmatic surface, 
and which, if a flower-bud be cut open, is found presenting the aspect 
of a little goblet. At this period, or previous to the expansion of 
the corolla, the pollen is conveyed into the cup from the anthers, and 
fertilization is effected ; when the flower opens, the cup is found to have 
its edges drawn together, concealing the pollen within, and the stamens 
are retracted. Leschenault'ias, which illustrate this curious structure 
and economy remarkably well, are now met with in every well-filled 
especially the dull-scarlet Z. formo‘sa, the L. splen’dens, 
(Lexi, 4256.) and the blue Z. dilo‘ba, the tint of which is the nearest 
approach to a clear true blue found in any flower we are accustomed 
to see in English conservatories. The foliage of these is heath-like; 
the little linear and glabrous leaves appear destitute of veins, and the 
slender ovary looks like a peduncle. Goode'nia grandjflo'ra (xxiii. 890.) 
has cordate leaves and handsome yellow flowers. Zu'thales (xxviii. 
1137.) also with beautiful golden-yellow flowers, purple in the centre; 
Sca’vola, (viii. 287, Ixxi. 4196.) Vellei'a, Dampid'ra, &e., are all 
deserving of cultivation, but seldom seen. 


CXVIII. THE FUCHSIA FAMILY.—Onagra‘cem. 
Herbaceous and shrabby plants, natives chiefly of the temperate 
parts of the world, and especially of North America and Europe. ‘They 
are for the most part gay and ornamental, but of little disoovered use 
economically. Leaves simple, rarely divided, usually lanceolate or ovate, 
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pointed and sorrate. Flowers usually regular and tetramerous; stamens 

usually eight ; ovary inferior and solitary, often resembling a peduncle ; 

style usually Jong; stigma often four-lobed ; pollen-grains triangular, 

‘and often hanging together by threads; fruit usually a two or four- 

celled capsule, sometimes berry-form ; placenta central ; seeds usually 

numerous and minute. There is a tendency in some genera of this 
family, such as the Fuchsia, to acquire petaloid sepals; individuals are 
also very prone to the production of pentamerous flowers ; a few species, 
on the other hand, are destitute of petals. Few families exhibit more 
conspicuous and elegant stigmas. In many of the willow-herbs, the 

Clari’ias and notheras, they are four in number, often very large, 

recurved when full-grown, like the volutes of an Ionic capital, and then 

resembling a tiny internal flower of four petals, much in the same way 
that the stigmas of the Iris simulate an additional and internal corolla, 

In evening-primrosea the stigmas are often double and treble the 

number customary to a tetramerous flower; they areof alight yellowish- 

green colour, reminding us of the Marchan‘tia polymor'pha when in 
perfection, and seem a palm-tree in miniature. In the Encbanters'-wort 
or Circe’a, the sepals, petals, and stamens are reduced to two cach; 
and in the pretty little annuals called Lope'sia there is only one perfect 

stamen, this genus completing the ring of tetramerous changes, 8, 4, 

2, 1, which is more noticeable in the Onagracew than in any other 

family, It is seldom also that we meet with plainer examples of the 

inferior ovary, resulting, as before described, from the adhesion of the 
calyx to its exterior surface, whereby the flower is lifted, in effect, on 
tothe summit. This is remarkably conspicuous in the fuchsia, The 
inflorescence of the Onagraces is for the most part either racemose or 
axillary; in the former case the clusters are erect. There are about 

30 known genera, and upwards of 450 species. 

Fifteen occur wild or as colonists in Groat Britain. The species of 
Epilo’bium are, however, so prone to variation, and there seems to be 
80 ready a tendency among them to hybridise, that although names are 
at present being multiplied, the number will probably be some day 
much reduced. i: 

Conota verzow, an inch or more across, and not opening till evening. Stems 1—S 
feethigh, nearly simple, stout, roughish,andsomewhat hairy. Leaves altornate, 
ovate-lanceolate, slightly toothed. Flowers axillary and sessile, forming long 
and leafy torminal spikes. Sopuls four, more or less combined after the 
corolla has opened. Petals four, Stamens eight, Ovary an inch long. 
Stigusa dlobed, Seeds without hairy tufts 11. Evesuxe-ranimosr. 
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B. 

Conor crmisom, L140, or runriian, rarely wire. Stamens sight, Sepals and 
potals each four. Ovary d-sided, 1—9 inches long, pliant, and resembling a 
podunelo, Capsule opening at tho summit into four valves, which ourve out- 
wards, and discharge abundance of seeds with white and silky plumes. 

1, Corolla rather irregular, Stem erect and cylindrical, 

Flowers in terminal racemes of 6—15 inches in length, large, an inch or more 
across, and very showy, Stems I—O feothigh, glabrous, reddish, and nearly 
imple. Leaves lancoolate, glabrous, veiny and slightly-toothed. Calyx 
coloured. Ovary hoary, purplish underneath. Stamens and style bent 
downwards, Pollea blue, Stigma 4-cleft. Root creeping. 

3, Rose-pay Witrow.2enn, 

Leaves linear, veinless and quite entire. Stem 12—I8 inches high, often 
decumbent or prostrate, Stylo not longer than tho stamens, 

4. Rosemany-teaven Witow-nEne. 

2. Corolla quite regular, the petals of equal size, Stigma 4-loded, the lobes re- 
curved when the flower is full-blown, Stamens erect, Flowers in lenfy 
terminal corymbose elusters. 

@, Plant 3—5 feet high, usually growing in massos, the flowers crimson, 
showy, and abundant. Stoms much branched, hairy, downy and 
glandular, Leaves ovate-lanceolate, serrated and stem-clasping. 
Corolla an inch or more across; the petals clef and yeiny, Ovary 
downy. Root creeping. Garar Camson Witow-wens. 

b, Stom seldom more than 18—24 inches high, cylindrioal and nearly 
simple. Flowers lilas or rose-coloured, pale and inoonspionous. 

Loaves lanceolate, downy on both sides, and the sorratures fow ; 
the middle ones sessile, Stem sofly hoary, Flower-buds 
erect, Capsule glabrous or nearly #0, Root not creeping. 

6. Sat Dowsy Warrow-enn. 

Leaves ovate, acute, glabrous, sharply serrate, and with short 
petioles. Flower-buds drooping. Capsule pubescent. 

7. Sauce Bnosp-reaven Writow-menn. 

Leaves Innceolate, stalked and serralate, Stam downy and 
bluntly angled. Flower-buds drooping. 

9, Laxcrotate Wittowmenn, 

3. Corolla quite regular. Stigma club-shaped and undivided, Stamens erect. 
Flowors insignifioant. Plant erect, 1—4 foes high. 

@. Stem with two or four vertical angles or prominent ridges, formed by 
the decurrent petioles of the leaves. 

‘Leaves orato-lanceolate, serralate, and with petioles, Stom with 
two blunt and two sharp angles. 

8. Pane Ross Wittow.mens. 

Saat LtiSbetatby wives Rely Wierals Ghans neastY glabrous, 
and dangled, the angles at unequal distances. Plant 
tasually much branched. Flower-buds erect. Capsale 
pubescent, 10, Squann-stazxen Wittow-wenn, 
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(Comorta cnneios, titac, or runrrisu, rarely warre, and quite regular, Stigma 
elud-shaped and undivided. Stamens ereot,) 


}. Stem cylindrical, 4.¢, without vortioal ridges. Flower-buds drooping. 
* Plant not excoeding alx inches in height. Stem decumbent; 
flowers few. 
Loaves orate, pointed, nearly sessile, very thin, glabroun, 
Anccid and semi-pellacid. Flowers large. 
13. Cmicxwerp Witow-mers. 
Leaves elliptical and obtuse. Flowers bright red, seldom 
more than one or two, Stem rarely more than 2—4 
inches high. Capsules oreet, often as long as tho 
plant itself, 12. Aurnsx Worow-rens. 
** Plant 1—2 foot high, tho stom nearly glabrous. Loaves narrow- 
Vanceolate, seaile, and nearly entire. Flower-buds numerous 
and drooping. Capsules downy. 
11. Commton Manse Wiitow-nenn, 
Cc. 

Conor wits or risxtse, Stamens two. Leaves opposite and petiolate — 
Plant erect, slender and delicate, Flowers minute but conspicuous, scent- 
Joss, in long, erect, terminal and lateral racemes; the pedicels sproading, and 
ruflexed when tho fruit is ripening. Sepals and petals each two; the sopala 
reflexed, and the petals cleft. Ovary small, ovoid, covered with minute 
hooked prickles. Capsule 2.collod, 1 or 2.scoded, 

Stem 9—18 inches high, more or less branched, and pubescent, Leaves 
horizontal, ovate, noute, wavy and toothed, or sometimes entire, 
Sepals green and hairy, Corolla white. Stamens pink. Capsule 
‘R-cellod, with a seed in each cell, and becoming ripe. 

1, Common Exemayrens'-wont, 

Stom 6—8 inches high. Tenves cordate, toothed, perfectly glabrous, 
‘very thin, shining and semi-translucent. Calyx glabrous; the 
sepals sometimes pink. One of the cells of the capsule almoat 
always abortive, and the fruit seldom ripening. 

4, Aurore Excnaxtens wor, 
D. 

Perars ansent, Calyx 4cleft, greenish. Stamens four. Stems 6-—8 inches long, 
branching, prooumbent, and rooting. Leaves opposite, ovate, and petiolate, 
Flowers axillary, solitary, and sessile. 15, Taxanota, 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 


1, Commox Excuantens’-wonr—Circe’a Lutetia'na. 


Shady woods, groves, and lanes, loving rocky banks under trees, and 
the banks of rivers, where sheltered from the sun ; common everywhere 
in England and Iroland, but in Scotland rather rare. Fi. July. Aug. 

‘Cartis, i. 145; B. Bt. xv. 1050; Baxter, i, 0. 
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2. Avpixe Excnanrens'-woat—Circe'a alpi'na. 

Shady woods, and in stony and shaded places upon mountains, where 
somewhat damp. Abundant in Seotland, and not uncommon in the 
north of England. Found also in Ireland. Fi. July, August. 

KE. B. xv, 1057 (not good.) 

“ Cirea'a intermedia” appears to be a name given sometimes to large specimens: 
of the alp?’na, sometimes to smnall ones of the Lutetia'na, ‘There ia certainly no 
apecies (eserving to be 80 called. Under all conditions, these plants are among 
the most elegant that our country produces. They are immediately distinguish- 
able by their light and erect racemes of pinkish-white flowers, the peduncles 
horizontal while the plant is in bloom, subsequently bent downwards, and tipped 
with « roundish seed-pod, rough over its whole surface with hooked bristles, 

3. Ross-may Writ0w-nenn—Zpilo'bium angustifo lium. 

Moist banks, mangins of damp woods, and on the borders of sheltered 
ponds; widely diffused, but nowhere common, and in many localities 
probably of garden origin, being of very old and general cultivation. 
Fi, June—August, 

Curtis, 1.96; E. B, xxviii. 1047; Baxter, i. iM. 


Distinguished, by some, into two subspecies ; when the capsule is long and erect, 
it is onlled Epile’bium macrocar‘pum ; when not more than an inch in length, and 
spreading, it is B. brachycar‘pum, 

‘Tho former is the cultivated state of the plant. Flourishing under the drip of 
trees, and in the smokiest of street purliews, it is inestimable for suburban gardens, 
‘and, spreading rapidly, is especially excellent for banks and the rear of rockeries. 
A white variety is sometimes to be met with, 


4, RosrMany-LEAVED WILLow-HERB—Zpilo'bium rosmarinifo lium, 
Stony places on mountains. Glen Tilt, Scotland. Fl, August. 


5. Great Curmson Witrow-nenn—Epilo’biem Airaw tum, 

Borders of streams and ditches, loving rich vegetable and alluvial 
soil, such as composes the sloping banks of rivers and cuttings subject 
to inundation in time of floods ; a frequent companion of the meadow- 
sweet, Very common everywhere, except in the northern parts of 
Scotland, Fl. July, August. 

Curtis, £93; BB. xik 839, 

As the beat of summer declines, the fine erimson flowers come out in crowds, 
and give great richess to the river-banks. They yield the smell of baked apples, 
whenos, in the country, the plant is often called “ apple-pie.” 

6. Smaun Downy Wittow-nenn—Zpilo'bium parviflo‘rum, 

Pondsides and diteh-banks; common, except in the north of Scotland, 
Fi. June, July. 

Curtis, i. O4 (nes Epilo/bium ville’): E, B. xii, 706, 
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7. Swacx Broap-rxaven Wrirow-mress—Zpilo bium monta num, 

Sandy banks, woods, roofs of cottages; very common everywhere, 

and a frequent weed in gardens. Fl. June—August. 
Curtis, i, 169; EB. B, xvii. 1177. 
8. Pacx Ros Wirx0w-1ens—Zpilo'bium ro'sewm. 

Ditch-banks, and wet and boggy places; generally distributed, but 

nowhere common. FL July. 
B.B, x. 693, 
9. Laxceotate Wittow-nens—ZFpilo'bium lanceola’twm. 

Wet and swampy places; rare, and hitherto observed only in the 

south of England. F. July. 
E. B, Sapp. iv, 2025, 

Probably identical with tho preceding, and chiefly distinguished by the lobed 

stigma, the ropresentation of which in E. B. is, however, much exaggerated. 


10. Squane-stanxen WiLLow-nExn—Zpilo'bium fetragonum, 
Sides of ditches and ponds, and in other watery and marshy places; 
common, execpt in the north of Scotland. Fil, July. 


Curtis, 1.96; E. B. xxviii. 1048. 

‘The perennial small-lowered willow-herbs mostly produce a number of offkots 

towards autamn, which, springing from the base of the aterm about to decay, enduro 

throughout the winter, and supply the fower-stems of the following year, A form 

of the tetrag/onum in which these scions appear very early, and with shorter seed- 
pods, is by some called Epilo'bium obsou'rum and E. virga’tum. 


11. Common Marsa Writ.0w-senn—Zpilo'‘bium palustre. 

Similar situations, but not quite ¢o general. Fl. July. 

E. B. vy. 346. 

‘Tho willow-herbs are immediately distinguished from all our other wild-flowers 
by their lanceolate and serrate leaves, four-potaled pink or lilac blossoms, borne in 
terminal and leafy clasters, which are corymbose at first, and the long and slender 
ovary. This part, at the first glance, seems n peduncle, and being coloured, pliant, 
and one or two inches in length, the simulation is very remarkable. When ripe, the 
capsule opens from the top downwards into four long and narrow valves, which 
carl outwards, and liberate numerous little white-plumed seeds, that bang about 
it for tome time, These render all the smaller spocies much more conspicuous 
when in fruit than while in flower, 

12. Atrixe Win1ow-nwenn—Zpilobium alpi‘num, 

‘Wet places, and beside little streams among the mountains of the 
Scotch Highlands; common. FI. July, 

Cartis, iv. 606; EK. B, xxviii, 2001, 

From this is distinguished by some botanists “ Epilo‘bium anagallidifo’lium,* 
concerning which plant see Babingtoo’s Manual. 
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13. Cnroxwexn Witrow-1enn—Zpilo'bium alsinifo'lium, 
‘Wet and swampy places, and along the sides of rivulets and springs 
among the mountains of the Scotch Highlands; abandant. Sparingly 
in similar habitats among the mountains of Wales and the Lake district. 


Fi. July. 
E, B. xxviii. 2000, 
Very similar in charnoters to the precediag, and perbaps only a variety, 
14. Evenryo-ratunose—(Cnothe'ra bien'nis. 

ANorth American plant, long since brought to this country, universal 
in gardens, and now naturalised in many places. Abundant on the 
coast of Lancashire, between Liverpool and Southport, St. Brelade’s 
Bay, Jersey. Fl. July—September. Biennial. 

E. B. xxii. 1994; Baxter, ly, 267, 

‘The stamens and pistil become fully devoloped, and execute their offiee, in con- 
sidernble part at least, some hours before the fower expands, ‘Towards ovening 
‘wo See the yellow petals bursting through the calyx, the sepals of whieh hold 
together permanently at the summit: while we wath, they unroll and sproad out 
fiat, the tlowers opening one after anothor, as if it were the lighting up of « floral 
eandelabram. No plant is more valuable for suburban gardens, since it is indif- 
ferent to soil, unaflected by smoke, and springs up abundantly from self-sown weeds. 

15. Issanpta—Jenar‘dia palus'tris, 

Ditches, bogs, and pools; extremely rare, ““ Hampshire and Sussex ;”” 
now extinct? Channel Islands, FI. summer, 

E. B. Supp. i. 2508; Baxter. vi. 442. 


‘The charming fuchsia, with its pendants of crimson, purple, and white, like the 
descending fires of some splendid sky.rocket, is not only foremost in this beautiful 
family, in respect of figure and colour, but embodies, at the same time, all ite best 
characteristics. It has been known in this country, in its oldest species, the 
Fuch¢ia coccin‘ea, for above seventy years, having been introduced from Chili in 

788. ‘There are now nearly twenty other species in cultivation, with innumerable 
varieties and hybrids, some of them laxuriantly double. ‘The prettiest, after the 
old searlet, is the hybrid globo'sa; and the most remurkable the Fuchsia futyene, 
from Mexico, Fweheia excortica’ta from New Zealand, bas no petals. Muchs'ia 
arborescene (lili, 2020.) differs from the others in having its flowers in great 
trichotomous panicles which are perfectly erect. The lower leaves of this splendid 
plant are 7 inebes long by 2 or Sin width, aod well merit for it the name of “ Iaurel- 
loaved." Few plants are neater, however, than the little Fuchsia microphylla, 
the flowers of which are only halfan inch long. Originally treatod hothouse 
shrub, then tried in the greenhouse, then in the open air, the fachsia hax even~ 
tually proved hardy enough to bear the wiater with little’or no protestion, and in 
genial situations near the sea, as in the Isle of Man, becomes « grand circular 
bush, many feet high, and loaled with crimson blossoms till the close of the year. 
Fow flowers are more protean in the form and colowr of the calyx and corolla, or 
so remarkable for an equal splendour of bue in these two portions ; nor ia it less 

8 
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worthy of note that when doubled by tho art of the gardener, thay still retain the 
stamens and pistil. Individual blossoma are very commonly pentamerous ; otbers 
mioy be found, very commonly, in odd morphological conditions, the stamens be- 
‘coming pétaloid, or one or more of the lobes of the oalyx changing into  dond 
Jide green lonf. In the Fuchs'ta cylindra’cea the flowers are diccions. The fruit 
in thie genus is n large, oblong, purple, many-seeded berry, and ripens very abund- 
wutly. Opposite loaves prevail in it, but there is a #trong tendency, which somo- 
times becomes normal, to produce whorls of three or even four. In propagating 
fuohsins by cuttings {4 is important to remember this, since a shoot is produced 
from every axil, and twig with the leaves in threes or fours will always make a 
‘much more elegunt plant than one in which the loaves are only in pairs. 

‘The principal herbacoous geans of the family esteomed for arnamental purposes, 
is Gfnothe're. A number of handsome species, all more or loss Uke the semi- 
English GS. bien’nis, are in onltivation, some with flowers sereral inches across, 
some with pinnatifid leaves, some trailing and evergreen, some with the flowers 
white, some lilne or purple. ‘The yellow ones are mostly “evening-primroses,” 
opening their fragrant blossoms only with the decline of the sun, and are magni- 
floent about $ or O p.m. (nothe’ra tarazacifo'tia, 30 named from the general 
resemblance of its pinnatifid leaves to those of the dandelion, produces flowers ax 
Jarge as the palm of tho band. When they open in the evening, they are pure. 
white; by the next day or so they acquire a light pinky tint, and by the time they 
wither, they have turned to a beautiful rose-colour. (Enothe'ra macrocar'pa is a 
fine old perennial species, the trailing stema of which die away every winter, but 
fare renewed in the spring, and the yellow flowers of whioh are never lors than 3—4 
foohes across. CEnothe'ra ripa‘ria is evergreen, and, producing n great profusion 
of small bright-yellow blossoms, is admirable for an edging, or as a gay contrast, 
in Inrge beds, to scarlet verbenas. For these purposes, however, it is necessary 
that the branches be pegged to the ground. ‘The corolla-tube in this genus is 
frequeetly several inches Jong, resembling that of the crocus, and the stigmas aro 
often #0 viscid ns to capture little flies. ‘There is a strong tendency in the flowers, 
88 in those of the fuchsins, to become poutamerour, the petals increasing to five, 
and the stamens to ten. In the pollen of several species, and in that of some 
other genera of this family, as Clarkia and Eucharid'ivm, there have been ob- 
served no less than four distinct tunics; and in the vigorons young leaf-cells of 
the species of the family in goneral, may be noticed great abundance of raphides, 
which are by no means ao general in planta as is commonly taught and sapposed. 
The ClarWia pulehel’la ani Clarl’ia elegans, with their white variotion, are exceod~ 
ingly gracofol plants, especially the former; Bucharid’tum concin'num (Ixiv, 2680.) 
resembles alittle willow-borb with trifid petals and four stamens. ‘The pink flowers 
of this Jast are prettily streaked with white, and the sepals of the calyx, #8 well ag 
in the Clar¥ias and the (Snothe'ras, part for their whole length only upon one 
‘side, or at all events hold together by their points, two and two, aa if loth to let. 
the petals ¢seape from bondage. Gau'ra parv(/to’ra (Ixiii. 3600.) has dense spikes 
of insignificant red slowers. Kpito’biums, in a few species, additional to the ubove- 
named, expecially the light and ¢legunt Epito’bivm Dodone’t; the protty little 
annual Lope'siag (vili, 254.) and yollow-flowered Sustien’as, aro mot with more or 
less frequently. 





OXIX. THE MARESTAIL FAMILY.—Hippurida‘cee, 

An unimportant family of about seventy aquatic and half-aquatic 
plants, with flowers resembling those of the Onagra'cea in general struo- 
ture, but distinguished by their sessile stigmas and minute calyx. The 
blossoms are generally very small and insignificant, and in many casos 
deficient in some of the parts, The corolla is often absent, and the 
flowers are often unisexual by defect. External resemblance to the 
Onagraces they do not possess in the slightest degreo, yet they are best 
considered, perhaps, as a low and depauperated condition of that family, 
and many authors do not hesitate to place them in it ns a sub-order. 
Raphides, which are so abundant in the Onagra'cem, hore do not occur, 
a circumstance that deserves consideration. The marestail or Hippu'ris 
presents the simplest known condition of a flower, having but a single 
stamen, and a single carpel, no petals, and a ealyx of the smallest 
possible dimensions, The water-featherweeds are excellent plants for 
the aquarium. 

Four species grow wild in Britain. 

A, Flower-stems simple, crect, rising 12—16 inches ont of the water. Leaves 
linear, entire, in crowded whorls over nearly the whole length of the stem, 
only the lowermost portion being leafless ; those noar tho baso 2—3 inchos 
Jong, the upper ones gradually shorter, so that the plant tapers to a point, 
Flowers minute, sessile in the upper axils, consisting only of a minute 
calyx, = little ovary, on the crown of which is the solitary and sessile 
stigma, and « solitary stanton, conspienous from its redness. Bootatock 
pervonial, Flower.stems annual, 4. Mangeran., 

B, Aquatics, living wholly submerged, except when the fowers are raised above 
the surface of the water, Stems often many feet long, slender, and much- 
branched. Leaves whorled, sessile, and finely-pectinated. Flowers uni- 
sexual and moncious. Calyx in both sexes 4-lobed; petals four in the 
male flowers; in tho females (if present) very minute. Stamens 8 0, or 4, 
Ovary 4-celled. Male flowers mostly uppermost. 

* Flowers all in the axils of loaves or of lenitike bractoss poctinated 
like the leaves. 3. Swat. WaTEn-reaTHEnwRED, 
+» Flowers in many-whorled, reddish-yellow spikes I—6 inches in 
length, the bracts seldom as long as tho dowers, and never ex~ 
tending beyond them, 
Spikes erect both while young and when mature. Leaves 
usually four in a whorl, 
4. Common Warkn-PRATIREWEED. 
Flowers as in the preceding, bat the whorls often reduced to 
‘n tingle flower each, and the lower or female Sowers with 
pestinate bracts underneath them. Spikes pendulous 
while young. Leaves mostly three in a whorl; some- 
times in pairs. 2. Sunwpen WATER-yRATHERWERD, 
ad8 
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HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Coumon Waren-yearsenweep—Myriophyl lum spica’ tum, 
Ponds and other stagnant waters; common all over Britain. Fl, 
ay: Agee ¥. B.A. BS. 


2. Sumxpen Warer-Featnerweev—Myriophyl'lum alternifio'rum, 

Ponds and ditches; common. Fi. July. 

E. B. Supp. ii. 2694 (with magnified dissections). 

Probably not distinct from the preceding. 

8. Smacy Warer-rEaTHERwEED—Myriophyl' lum verticilla’ tum, 

Like the others, in ponds, and quiet recesses of streams ; common, 
though apparently not so general as its congeners, and in Scotland not 
found. Fi. July, 


E.B, iv, 218; Baxter, v. 970. 
‘Tho flowers are sometimes elernted in o rather tall spike, when the plant be- 
comes “ Myriophyt'lum peotina’tum." 
4, Manesrart—Hippwris oulga'ris. 
Watery ditches, shallow ponds, and clear though stagnant pools ; 
rather rare, though widely distributed. Southport, Lancashire, abun- 


dant, Fi. June, July. 
Cartis, ii. 218; E. B. xi. 763; Baxter, i 49, 

‘The configuration of this plant is very much that of « young lesfy.stemmed 
Equite'tum, 1t in distinguished at once by the want of the bristly sheaths that 
surround the joints in all of tho latter genus, and at midsummer by its whorls of 
minute red flowers. 


CXX. THE MYRTLE FAMILY.—Myrta'cea. 

The plants named after the myrtle constitute one of the noblest 
groups in nature. Few species are of less stature than itself, while in 
the warm countries to which they chiefly belong, many, such as the 
Bucalyp'ti of New Holland, become trees of vast height and the grandest 
beauty. Some of what are called the “ Stringy-bark Gum-trees” aro 
said to rise nearly to the height of the Monument before they branch, 
and the red and blue gum-trees almost equal them. In curious contrast 
to these giants, the little Myr'tus nummuda’ria of the Falkland Islands 
“ spreads over the soil as wild thyme does in Europe.” A considerable 
diversity of aspect is of course in so large a family to be expected, but 
the common myrtle, in its evergreen and fragrant foliage, and hawthorn- 
like flowers, may still be taken as a fair representative, 

Tn one way or another, no family is more decidedly marked. Simple, 
opposite, and entire leaves, destitute of stipules, thickly sprinkled with 
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minute pellucid dots, like those of the orange-tree and certain Hyper~ 
icums, and having a vein running parallel with the margin, are found 
almost universally, and in the few cases where the leaves are alternate, 
the marginal vein is still discoverable. If the dots be too minute for 
the naked eye, as happens in the Eugenia myrtifo'lia, they may be 
discovered with the aid of a magnifying-glass; and when the leaves, 
as sometimes happens, are needle-form, the stamens are united by their 
filaments into five long and elegant crimson sprays, such as we find in 
Calotham’nus, and which occur in no other order of plants. It may 
be observed here, as a general rule, that characters pertaining to par- 
ticular genera of a family are frequently more valuable for practical 
purposes than the characters of the family to which those genera 
belong. Family-characters are often somewhat obscured, and if wo 
trusted to them alone, we should sometimes be unable to find our way. 
In Colotham'nus for example, and the allied genera, the technical 
diagnosis of the Myrtacew has very slender expression, yet no plants 


are more easily identified if we make our first observations upon the 
stamens, 


‘The flowers of this beautiful race are regular, often rosaceous in 
general figure, and in colour usually white or red; a few species aro 
yellow, but notasingle one is blue. The sepals are usually either four 
or five; the petals are of the same number, though occasionally absent; 
the stamens are numerous, (except in Beckie, which has only eight) 
seated upon the calyx, frequently with long filaments, and occasionally 
combined into five fasciculi. The ovary is solitary, always of more 
than one cell, and, owing to the adhesion of the tube of the calyx to its 
outer surface, “inferior,” or below the perianth; when ripe, the fruit 
is either capsular or berry-like. The first of these two forms is illus- 
trated in the singular capsules of the Huealyp'tus and Leptosper'mum, 
specimens of which, brought from New Holland, are common in 
museums. The other has examples in the guava, the berries of the 
myrtle, and the fruits of various species of Eugenia. The pomegranate 
presents a very anomalous structure. This far-famed fruit is the only 
one of its kind, and consists of a coriaceous capsule divided into two 
unequal parts by a horizontal membrane; the lower portion is again 
divided into three cells, and the upper one into five or more, and into 
these cells are erammed innumerable semi-transparent bags of cold 
thin juice, every bag containing a solitary seed. 

The especial qualities of the Myrtacem are of the class called aromatic, 
and are so eminent as to place them in the front rank. They are found 
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in their maximum in allspice, which is the dried fruit of the Pimen'ta 
vulgaris, (Bot. Mag. xxx,1286.) a noble West Indian tree; and in cloves, 
which are the dried flower-buds of the Caryophyl’lus aromat'ious (liv. 
2749.) The merits of the family as an ornamental one are, however, 
quite on a par with its economic value. ‘The common myrtle, botanically 
Myr tus communis, has been a favourite from the remotest ages, Though 
now found wild on the shores of the Mediterrancan, it came originally 
from Persia,—how anciently brought thence we may gather from the 
tradition preserved by Pliny, that the first myrtle that grew in Europe 
‘was planted by the tomb of one of the companions of Ulysses. England 
first possessed the myrtle in 1585, when it was brought from Spain by 
Sir Francis Carew and Sir Walter Raleigh. Ancient poetry and wor- 
ship consecrated its sweet foliage to the goddess of love, who, when 
she rose out of the sea, came already crowned with a chaplet wrought 
of the leaves. In the Isle of Wight, Devonshire, Cornwall, near Beau- 
maris, and in other fayournble parts of the country, this celebrated 
shrub grows out-of-doors, and often attains considerable stature. It 
occurs under two principal forms, the broad-leaved, and the little 
Tarentine or box-leaved, which blooms late in autumn, There is also 
4 variety with the flowers double. Probably many others of the 
Myrtacem might be cultivated on our southern coasts with equal 
success, especially those fine Australian species which in their native 
country become trees, such as the different kinds of Zwoalyp'tus, In 
winter-gardens these latter are inestimable, along with the splendid 
plants belonging to the genera Motroside'ros, (xlii. 1761 ; xliii, 1821.) 
Melaleuca, (xliv, 1868.) Calotham'aus, (xxxvii. 1506.) and Beaufor'tia, 
(xlii. 1733) many of which are well-known in greenhouses under 
the name of “bottle-brush trees," given them on account of the 
ainiature resemblance to a bottle-brush presented by their dense and 
cylindrical clusters of crimson flowers, which are generally surmounted 
by a tuft of leaves. These last are excellent examples of the Linnmwan 
class Polyadelphia. The specics of Lucalyp'tus, (xlvi. 2087 ; Lx, 8260; 
Ixxviii. 4637.) also of Leptosper’mum, (xliii, 1810; lili, 2695; Ixii, 
8419.) Buge'nia, (xxxi. 1241.) and their immodiate allies, have flowers 
more of the figure and disposition of the common myrtle, though the 
stamens are sometimes so overwhelming as to remind us of the globular 
heads of Mimo'sas. In Evecalyp‘tus the leaves are nearly circular, and 
in texture leathery. Suge'nias often bear fruit, especially that one 
popularly called the “ fruiting-myrtle,” /Euge'nia Ugni of xxviii. 4626.) 
the produce of which is delightfully fragrant. A species of guava 
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(Peid'ium Cattleya’num) also ripens its fruit occasionally; but the 
pomegranate does no more than put forth its crimson blossoms. ‘This 
famous tree, botanically Pu'nica grana’twn, (xliii. 1832.) is like the 
myrtle, a native of Persia, where whole forest are exclusively composed. 
of it. Forages it has been extensively cultivated in the south of Europe, 
wheace are imported the balf-ripe capsules so common in the shops at 
Christmas. Unripe as they are, they still show in their delicate colour 
and nippled roundness, how apposite are the metaphors of Eastern poets 
when they cite the pomegranate in connection with female beauty.— 
‘The place given to the apple in the love-poetry of ancient Greece pro- 
‘bably belongs to the same fruit, since in bygone-times the name of 
apple was given to all of this general figure.* Trit/a'nias (xxvi. 1058.) 
are pretty little shrabs with lanceolate leaves, and axillary and tricho- 
tomous clusters of yellow flowers; Babingto'nia camphoros’ma (Bot. 
Reg. N.S. v. 10.) is a very curious and interesting shrub from the Swan 
River. The white hawthorn-like flowers are produced in a long spike 
resembling that of the agrimony; the abundant leaves are small and 
linear. ‘The interesting feature of the plant consists however in the 


structure of the fruit, the placenta not being derived, as usual, from 
the carpellary leaves, but standing independent of them, and the style 
‘being protruded through an opening in the apex of the ovary. Beckia 
and one or two other genera present a structure very similar. 


CXXL THE MELASTOMA FAMILY.—Melastoma’cee. 

A splendid and extensive family, almost confined to the tropics, 
scarcely any species being found in temperate latitudes, and none at 
all in Europe. Many are great favourites for hothouse cultivation, 
either for the beauty of their flowers, or the extreme richness of their 
foliage. In habit they are under-shrubby, with a disposition sometimes 
to weakness, and when tall, to rest upon other planta for support. The 
leaves are opposite, simple and undivided, generally ovate or elliptical 
and pointed, and in almost every case provided with several strong 
and conspicuous ribs that flow in elegant curves from the base to the 
apex, They are also frequently traversed by lateral veins in such a 
way as to present a multitude of delicate rectangles that gradually 
decrease in area towards the margin. Oyanophyl'lam magnif'tcum, 
now common in conservatories, exhibits these peculiarities in perfec- 
tion, Every leaf of this superb plant is two or three feet long, by 

* See, for illustrations, “Life, fis Nature, Varioties, and Phenomena,” chup, 
xziy. Ed. 2, 
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12—18 inches in width at the broadest part; the under-surface is 
purple, the upper one rich green; and as every successive pair of 
leaves exactly crosses the pair next below it, and at a well-proportioned 
vertical distance, the whole spreading horizontally, with a slight 
inclination downwards, the effect is in the highest degree imposing. 
Unfortunately it grows so fast, and takes ap so much room, that in 
hothouses where space is precious, it is almost an incumbrance,— 
Spherog'yno latifo'lia is in some respects superior to the Cyanophy!'lum, 
having a delicate yelvety bloom upon the surface of the leaves, and 
branching laterally. The stem and leaf-stalks of the latter are red, and 
thickly covered with reversed hairs, by which it may at once be known 
from the Cyanophyl'lum, 

In their flowers the Melastomacem differ from all other plants. The 
parts, excepting the ovary, which is always solitary, vary in number 
rather widely, some genera being tripetalous and triandrous, while in 
others there are 4, 5, 6, or 8 petals, and 5, 8, 10, or numerous stamens. 
But whatever the number of parts, they correspond universally in having 
their long anthers bent down parallel with the filaments prior to the 
expansion of the corolla, and lodged in cavities between the ovary and 
the tube of the calyx. This very singular position scems at variance 
with the fact of the flowers being emigynous, But on dissection it is 
found that the ovary is lobed, and provided with vertical ridges, to 
which latter only the calyx adheres, leaving the intermediate spaces 
to be occupied in the manner described. Hence these planta become 
gminently instructive in regard to the true idea of the epigynous 
structure. Frequently also the stamens are provided with long 
appendages that often make them resemble a bundle of little yellow 
scimitars. ‘These are strikingly conspicuous in the flowers of the 
typical genus Melasto'ma, (Li, 2441.) also in Chatogas'tra, {Ixiii. 8481.) 
Osbeck'ta, (Ixvi. 3790.) Heterocen'tron, and the Monocha'tum ensif"erum, 
the name of which acknowledges the odd similitude. It happens not 
infrequently that three entirely different colours are presented by the 
filament, the sword-like appendage, and the anther, which last is 
always linear and golden-yellow. 

In general, the lovely flowers of this family are regular, and in colour 
purple, red, or lilac; they are often an inch or two across, occasionally 
solitary, sometimes in little panicles. In the Medinil'la magnifica 
they form a grand rose-colonred chandelier 12—20 inches in depth, 
and nearly as wide at the base. One of the prettiest of the race, and 
the smallest, is the well-known Soneril'a marggrita'cea, The abundant, 
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dark-green and glossy leaves are borne on very slender branches, and 
copiously sprinkled with white spots resembling se¢i-pearl; the rosy 
flowers grow in little clusters, and have three stamens and three petals, 
two of which are nearly horizontal, while the third meets them ata right 
angle. Cenfrade'nias aro valued for the profusion of their little ellip- 
tical and reddish-green leaves, which form an admirable foil for light 
colours in winter bouquets. Arthrostem'ma, (Ixv. 3678.) Lasian'dra, 
(Ixvi, 3766.) Bla‘kea, (xiii, 451.) Mico'nia, a gonus mostly with white 
flowers, Merian'ia, Charian' thus, Plero'ma, (\xix. 4007,) and Oxyspo'ra, 
(Ixxvi. 4553.) are in every case splendid ornaments. Plero’ma ef'egans 
is un especially valuable plant, being loaded with ita grand violet-purple 
flowers in late summer and autumn, a season when so few hothouse 
plants are ordinarily in bloom. The foliage, as in most of the others, 
is evergreen ; the calyx will come quite away from the ovary, if gently 
stripped towards the base; the capsule is bristly, 5-celled, and many- 
seeded. Among the ornamental-foliage species, besides the above- 
named, Phyllag'athis rotundifo'lia is esteemed for its elegant deep-green 
and full-ribbed leaves, and Eriocne’ma marmoral tum for their beautifully- 


marbled surface. Rhez'ia Virgin'ica, (xxv. 968.) a native of the swamps 
of Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina, is hardy enough to blossom out 
of doors, 


CXXII. THE COMBRETUM FAMILY.—Combreta'cea. 

A family of about 200 trees and shrubs, natives of tropical Asia, 
Africa, and America. They are interesting as the source of the 
“ myrabolams” used by dyers, which are the plum-like fruit of different 
species of Zermina'lia; and as including that splendid climbing shrab 
of the hothouse, the Combre'tum purpwrenm, sometimes called in books 
Poivre'a purpu'rea. (Bot. Mag. xlvi. 2102.) The flowers of this plantareof 
the most vivid and brilliant crimson, individually the size of hawthorn- 
bloom, pentamerous, with ten stamens, and borne in racemes 3—8 
inches in length, the long filaments as conspicuous as the corollas, 
The leaves are oval, entire, and exstipulate. Quisgua'lis Indica (xlvi, 
2023.) is also a fine climbing-plant, producing its remarkably long- 
tubed flowers in terminal corymbs. When they expand in the morn- 
ing they are nearly white, in the course of a few hours they become 
pink, and the following day they are deep-red, he general characters 
of the family indicate affinities with the Myrtacew, but the leaves are 
destitute of translucent dots, and the ovary is never more than one 
celled. Besides this, the flowers are frequently apetalous, and very 
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often collected into heads. The Jamaica Button-tree or Conocar'pts 
erecta, an arborescent species with small heads of yellow flowers ; 
Termina'lias of three or four kinds; the Geto'nia floribun'da, and the 
Buci'da Brceras, a tree with racemes of yellowish-white flowers, are 
found sometimes in large collections, but they have no merits that will 
ever give them popularity. 


OXXILL THE GENETYLLIS FAMILY. —Chamelancia'cea. 

The plants of this family are beatiful little evergreen bushes, natives 
of New Holland, and abounding in every part with minute reservoirs of 
aromatic oily matter. In their flowers they bear some resemblance to 
certain myrtaceous genera, but the physiognomy is quite different, and 
as in the Combretacem, the ovary is only one-celled. Two or three of 
the species are not uncommon in good collections, and never fail to 
attract the curious. The bestof them is the Genetyl'lis or Hedaro'ma tuli- 
pifera. The leaves of this resemble those of the Sazif'raga lingula'ta, 
but are barely an inch long; and when locked at as opaque objects, show 
the dots very plainly. Near the summits of the stems and branches 
there are numerous cream-coloured bells, blotched with red, about an 
inch in length, and not very unlike the flowers of the snake's-head-lily, 
only smaller. The bells are solitary, and although sessile, halfpendu- 
lous, and consist of seven or eight bracts of different sizes, inside of 
which there are about 12 little starlike blossoms. ‘The corollas of these 
are white and hard, and 6—6-cleft, with 10—12 sessile anthers forming 
a ring just inside, and a long white style that reaches nearly to the 
mouth of the bell; the ovary is inferior and green, Caly'thrix virgata 
(Bot. Mag. Ixi. 3923.) is equally pretty, though in a very different way, 
and is immediately distinguished by the attenuated sepals of its little 
red flowers, which extend into bristles an inch in length. Darwin'ia 
Joscicula'ta is decumbent, and has styles three times as long as ite 
small and clustered flowers. Verticor’dias have the five lobes of the 
calyx multifid, and the flowers in dense corymbs. 


CXXIV, THE TUPELO PAMILY.—Alangin‘cea. 

A little family of trees belonging partly to the East Indies, partly 
to North America, and, like the preceding, structurally related to the 
myrtaceous plants. The Tupelos of Carolina and the neighbouring 
states are almost the only species found in collections, and even these 
are extremely rare. The common Tupelo, or Nys'sa biflo‘ra, attains in 
England the height of 30—50 feet. The leaves are alternate, oyate- 
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oblong, entire, acute at both extremities, and glabrous. They are 
often united in bunches at the ends of the young lateral shoots, and 
die off in the autumn of a deep searlet colour, The flowers are pen- 
tamerous, apetalous, very insignificant, and produced in little axillary 
corymbs in Apriland May. Some of the trees are monoclinous, others 
only male, and as none but examples of the latter occur in Englund, 
the obovate and deep-purple drupaceous fruit produced in America, is 
here never seen, 


CXXV. THE CACTUS FAMILY.—Cacta’cew. 

‘The Cactus family is composed of several hundred species of tropi- 
cal succulents, almost always unprovided with leaves, and of the most 
diversified and frequently grotesque configuration. Some consist only 
of angular and thorny stems, varying in diameter from that of a finger 
to a man’s arm, and which dften rise to the height of many feet, and 
sometimes attain an altitude of several yards. The flowers of these 
are produced chiefly at the upper part, and being in most cases large 
and showy, the plants have received the appropriate name of Toreh- 
thistles. The stems of others aro slender, trailing, and snake-like, as 
in the well-known “Creeping Cereus," (Bot. Mag. i. 17.) which, when 
placed in a suitable position, hangs down long prickly tails to the 
depth of two or three feet. In this one the crimson flowers are pro- 
duced near the base of the plant, and generally in great plenty. Other 
species consist of a number of oval or obovate green lumps, 2—12 inches 
long, vertically flattened, very fleshy in their substance, and attenuated 
at the base, the upper ones sprouting in a proliferous manner out of the 
tops or edges of those below, like the branches of the Coralli‘na 
oftcina'lis., These, called “ Joint-cactuses,” are well illustrated in the 
Epiphyl lam trunca'tum, (iii. 2662.) a very common species, the arti- 
culations of which resemble those of the lateral claws of a crab or 
lobster. The flowers of this singular plant are about two inches long, 
irregular, crimson or rose-coloured, horizontal, with the upper petals 
reflexed, and the stamens curved upwards. When the leaf-like ex- 
pansions are of considerable length, say 6—18 inches, erect, compa- 
ratively thin, searcely branched, and with deep indentations along the 
edges, from whieh the large and very brilliant flowers are produced, 
and with a strong midrib prominent on each side, the plants are called 
“ Leaf-cactuses,” They belong, with the preceding, to the genus 
Epiphyl'Tum, and have many familiar examples, such as the Epiphyl'lem 
spocio'sum or phyllanthoi'des, (xivi. 2092.) « beautiful plant with abund- 
ance of stems and rosy flowers, the latter two inches across, but not 
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much opened. Some of the jointed species are very copiously branched, 
rising also to @ considerable height, and have the surface studded with 
tufts of thorns. When this is the case, they are Opwa'tias, popularly 
* prickly-pears” or “ Indian-figs,” the English namos referring to the 
edible fruit of the Opun'tia vulga’ris (1.2398.) Melon-thistles” resemble 
the fruit after which they arenamed. They are spherical, green, fleshy, 
with broad and deep vertical furrows, and corresponding ridges, which 
extend from the base to the summit, like the meridians of a globe. 
Along the ridges are clusters of strong sharp spines, of a pale-brown 
or ashy-green colour; the blossoms are produced upon an odd kind of 
flowering-head, the latter covered with short and woolly brown bristles. 
‘These are, botanically, species of Melocae'fus, and oceur very commonly 
in collections of curiosities. The * hedgehog cactuses,” or He/ti’nocacti, 
are also ovoid or globular, or sometimes of the figure of a depressed 
‘cone, but destitute of a flowering-head, and defended by a more formi- 
dable chevaua-de-frise than is found upon any of the others. “ Teat- 
cactuses,” constituting the genus Mammilla'ria, are ovoid or shortly 
columnar, and covered with conical green mounds, every one of which 
is tipped with a woolly tuft that in the centre has a fasciele of spines. 
The flowers are put forth from between the mounds, indifferently upon 
all sides, or in some cnses in such a way as to forma coronet. They 
are often very handsome, ‘The spines of the contiguous mounds gene- 
rally meet and overlap, and in the pretty little Mammilla’ria ten'uis 
(Ixv.8646.) the smallest of its race, and only 2—4 inches high, theyare 
80 numerous and close as to resemble cobweb. These latter kinds pro~ 
pagate spontaneously by globular offsets, thrown out principally at the 
base of the parent cone, In the genus Rhip/salis, the plant consists 
either of a number of long and slender green branches, the thickness 
of a white clay pipe, whorled where they ramify, and with obtuse 
extremities ; or else of a number of little joints arranged in the manner 
of the Salicor’nia ;—and lastly, in the Peres‘kias, we have plants that 
would scarcely be supposed at first sight to be cactaccous, the stem 
being provided with large, glossy, and elliptical leaves, and the hand- 
some flowers, which have reflexed petals, growing in axillary clusters. 
Peres kia Bléo (\xiii. 3478.) is in foliage not unlike a periwinkle. 

‘The flowers of these wonderful plants are often of great size, though 
sometimes, asin most Jthipsal'ides, insignificant. Red and yellowarethe 
prevailing colours, white being rare, and blue unknown, Generally they 
last only for a day or night, the nocturnal ones, such as the celebrated 
“night-blowing cereus” (1xii.3381.) not opening until 10 p.m. Theyare 
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usually solitary and sessile, in composition regular, and formed of 
numerous lanceolate sepals and petals of satiny lustre, the sepals 
generally coloured like the petals, and the innermost of the former indis~ 
tinguishable from the outermost part of the corolla, so that it often 
appears as if the flower were destitute of calyx, and as if the corolla 
gradually diminished outwards and downwards into bracts. The ovary 
is below the flower, and might be taken for a succulent peduncle, but 
on cutting into the lower part of it, the mass of white ovules is readily 
found. The stamens are usually very numerous, epipetalous, and often 
with filaments so long and slender as to resemble a tassel of white 
silk; the long style with its beautiful multifid stigma then lies balf- 
concealed among them. When ripe, the ovary becomes a succulent 
and many-seeded berry, which is often large and pleasant to ent, as in 
the Omun'tia. That of the Rdip'salis closely resembles the pearl of the 
mistletoe, but is distinguished immediately by its abundant little black 
seeds. In the crab-jointed Zpipiyl’lum érunea'tum the regularity of 
the flowers is lost; in Peres‘kia there are only ten petals, and in 
Rhip'salis only five. 

America is the exclusive habitation of the Cactacem in the wild state, 
the greater portion occurring in the tropical parts. There they attain 
dimensions almost incredible; even in Chili Mr. Darwin found one 
six feet in circumference, and many that were 3—6 yards high. The 
age they attain is also very considerable, the life of the larger forms 
probably enduring even for centuries. In England, like the aloe, they 
outlast the great majority of plants, and seem a kind of vegetable 
sculptures. With the exception of the Opuntia, (which in warm places 
in the south, and in the Channel Islands, thrives out of doors) in 
Britain they all require the greenhouse, though many species aro 
indifferent to cold, provided they be kept dry. A great number are in 
cultivation, including, besides those above-mentioned, the incomparable 
Cac!tus speciosis'simus, the great crimson flowers of which are flushed 
internally with violet; and the cochincal-cactus or Opun'tia cochinel'lifer, 
(liv. 2741.) a native of Barbadoes. The calyx in this one is green, the 
petals are bright rose-colour, and the fruit is concave at the summit. 


CXXVL THE COFFEE-TREB FAMILY.—Cinchona‘cem. 
‘The family which receives its English name from the inestimable 
Coffee-tree, is one of the largest with which botanists are nequainted, 
and contains several of the most useful plants in the world. Some of 
the most important of known medicines are yielded by it, as quinine 
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and ipecncuanha; there are species also that give agreeable fruits and 
valuable dyes. Like all other extensive families, it includes plants of 
great variety of figure and stature, but in essential characters it is well- 
marked and strictly limited. ‘The leaves are simple and undivided, for 
the most part ovate-lanceolate and pointed, petiolate, quite entire, and 
opposite, or occasionally in whorls of three, with two small and usually 
narrow and erect stipules between every pair, one placed upon each 
side of the stem, and midway between the petioles; the calyx is 
adherent for nearly its whole length to the solitary ovary; the corolla 
is regular, formed of four or five petals, which are frequently very long, 
andusually coherent for nearly their whole length, go as to form a narrow 
and slender tube, with a 4 or 5-cleft limb; the stamens are usually four 
or five, and epipetalous; the anthers are free and straight, and open 
longitudinally; the fruit is usually 2-celled, with a solitary seed in 
each cell, though in many genera polyspermous; the albumen is 
abandant and horny, and the embryo small. 

‘The species, which are estimated at 2,500, belong almost exclusively 
to the hotter parts of the world, and, with scarcely an exception, nre 
only known in conservatories. ‘The fragrance and the beauty of the 
flowers ure in many cases unsurpassed, but their rarity and costliness 
prevent their often coming before the public, execpt in the very choicest 
bouquets prepared for ladies, The colours are of the greatest variety 
and richness, scarlet and white predominating; the inflorescence is 
most usually corymbose, sometimes capitate, and in a few cases solitary. 
Now and then we find species eminently ornamental in their foliage, 
and which are esteomed for their leaves rather than for their blossoms. 
Tn cold and temperate countries the family is represented by the little 
woodruff and its allies, which latter plants some authors associate with 
it, calling the whole by the collective name of Rubia'cee. But although 
intimately related, it is better for practical purposes that they should be 
kept apart, the arborescent and tropical forms being distinguished ns 
the Cinchona'cee ; and the berbaccous and northern ones as the Galia'cow 
or Stella'ta. 

Foremost in this splendid tribe naturally stands the Coffee-tree or 
Cofféa Arabica, (Bot. Mag. xxxii. 1903.) In English greenhouses it 
grows erect, and with somewhut of a conical form, to the height of several 
feet. The leaves are oblong-ovate, pointed, light-green and shining; 
the flowers are white, produced in little axillary clusters, in form not 
unlike jessamine, and fragrant, especially after sunset, and in due time 
are succeeded by green berries, which as they ripen turn red, and even- 
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tually black. The latter are about the size of a small damascene, and. 
contain, when perfect, a couple of plano-convex seeds, with the flat sides 
face to face. Young plants spring up abundantly where they fall. The 
trees which yield Peruvian-bark, the souree of quinine, are species of 
Oincho'na, « genus named by Linnmus in compliment to the Countess 
of Chinchon. The Cincho‘na offcina'lis has been recently introduced 
to this country, and is figured in Bot, Mag, Ixxxix, 6364. A fullaccount 
both of this and of the other important species may be read in Mark- 
ham's Travels in Peru. Quina, that author tells us, signifies bark, and 
guinguina, corrupted into china, a bark possessing medicinal properties. 
Ezoviem'ma is a genus nearly allied to Cincho'na, and contains species 
of similar properties, as in Erostem’ma longiflo'rum (Ixxi. 4186.) Tpe- 
cneuanha is extracted chiefly from the roots of the Cephadtis, (Ixx, 4068.) 
a small plant with terminal and solitary heads of flowers, the colour of 
which is reddish -white, Turning tothe ornamental plants of the family, 
there is nothing in nature more graceful and sweet than the Lucuia, 
This exquisite plant is a native of Nepal and Sylhet, where it attains 
the size of a lilne-tree, though in England only ashrab. The flowers 
grow in large broad corymbs, something after the manner of a Phlox, 
but inexpressibly more beautiful, and resemble the Phlox also in the 
general figure of the corolla, which is tho loveliest conceivable lilac- 
pink, and exhales an odour well described as gratis‘sima. Among the 
choicest, after the Lucw'lia, and at the same time the commonest, are 
the superb Zzo'ras. ‘These now display with pride, in every hothouse, 
vermilion, scarlet, or white corymbs as broad asthe hand. The flowers 
are tetramerous, about half an inch across, and the four anthers lie flat 
and elegantly at the mouth of the tube. The incomparably odorous 
Gardenia, single and double, the latter looking like a dishevelled 
white Camellia, (but not so large, and without its igy coldness,) is by 
many better known as the “*Cape-jasmine.” The species, of which 
there are several, come chiefly, however, from China, the East Indies, 
aml Sierra Leone. Afussen'das are known by the very curious and 
beautiful white wing associated with their copious clusters of little 
star-shaped yellow blossoms. This wing is one of the five sepals of 
the calyx, enormously enlarged, and looking like an ornamental bract. 
Mussen'da pubes'cens from China (xlvi. 2099.) is the oldest in cultiva~ 
tion; Afussen‘da macrophyt'la is the handsomest. Pen'fas car’nea from 
Sierra Leone (Ixx. 4086,) has corymba of lilac and star-shaped flowers. 
Bouvar dias have corymbs of long and tubular vermilion blossoms, a8 
in the old and favourite B. triphyl'la, the B, splen‘dens, (Ixvi. 3781.) 
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and the longiffo'ra (Ixxii. 4223.) Rondele'tia odorata is flesh-coloured, 
with an orange thront, the flowers again disposed in broad 
Faraméa (or Tetrame rium) odorati¥sima, from the West Indies, is 
white and jessamine-like. Cru‘sea ru‘bra (xxviii. 1558.) might be 
taken for one of the Pimeleas of New Holland. Naw'clear are noble 
plants from the East Indies, with orange, yellow, or purple flowers in 
darge round heads. Hamilfo'nias, from the same country, are white or 
pale blue, and delightfully fragrant. Porflan‘dias are remarkable for 
the great size as well as length of their tubular flowers, as in P. gran- 
diflo'ra, (viii. 286.) a species by no means rare, and in the newer P. 
platan' tha (Ixxvi. 4534.) Couta’rea specio'sa, from Demerara, is 2 most 
benutiful but very rare plant with purple, erect, and tubular flowers 
and six stamens, Rogi¢'ras, ns R, versicolor, (Ixxvii. 4579.) are pretty 
shrabs, nearly allied to Rondele'tia. Hamelia chryzan'tha and ventri- 
co'ta (xliv. 1894.) have showy yellow or orange flowers; Hinds‘ies are 
magnificent Brazilian plants with blue or violet flowers, us in Hinds'ia 
Tongiflo'ra and viola'cea Ixix. 3977; Ixxi. 4135.) Cates'bea spino'sa 
(iv. 131.) bas clusters of half-pendulous yellow flowers, six inches 
Jong, and in shape resembling a Roman trumpet. Posogue'ria Tongi- 
Sidra, from Guiana, has a white tube to its corolla of such length and 
slenderness that from the calyx to the extremity is at least a foot. 
Manet'tia, Cu'pia, Chiococ'ca, with brilliant white berries, Oldentan'dia, 
Spermadie'(yon, and many more, are also cultivated, though not always 
with the merit of those named previously. 

The species esteemed for their foliage are chiefly comprised in the 
genera Campylobo'trys, Psycho'tria, and Pavet'ta. The hardy ones are 
the pretty little rockery plants called Housto’nias, with white, blue, or 
scarlet flowers (xi. 870; ly. 2822; Iviii. 3099.) A few species, it should 
be added, are insignificant weeds, such as the plants called Richardso'nia 
and Spermaco'ce, though now and then with neat flowers, as in Sperma- 
co'ce strigo'sa (xxxviii. 1558.) 


CXXVIL THE WOODRUFF FAMILY.—Galia‘cem or Stella'te. 

‘These plants aro called * Stellate:"” on account of their little narrow 
leaves being disposed in whorls of 4—8, and presenting a succession 
of green stars, one to every node, from the base of the stem upwards, 
They are all herbaceous; the stems are weak, slender, and angular, 
erect and independent when not more than 4—12 inches high, bat 
when exceeding that mensure, and sometimes even when within it, 
either prostrate on the ground, or dependent upon stouter plants for’ 
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‘support ; the flowers, which are always minute, usually form large and 
showy panicles, though sometimes only small axillary or terminal 
corymbs; the branches of the panicles, like those of the stem, are 


Fig. 101. 
Smooth Heath Galium. 
always opposite. Calyx and corolla regular, usually 4-lobed, ocea- 
sionally 3 or 5-lobed, the former sometimes extremely minute. Stamens 
the same number as the petals. Ovary inferior and 2-celled; style 
solitary, but cleft at the summit, and with a capitate stigma to each 
branch. Fruit consisting of two small globular carpels, which are 
usually dry, often rough or bristly, and contain each a solitary seed. 
er 
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On comparing the Stella’te with the Cinchana’cea it becomes evident 
however, as stated on p. 502, that much as they may be opposed in 
general aspect, the two families are most intimately allied, and that 
the plants now before us must be regarded as a humble expression of 
the same idea ns that which is wrought out perfectly in the Lucwlia 
and the Jzo'ra. Place the flowers of the woodruff and of the Bou- 
var'dia side by side, and the fruits of the common Cleavers beside the 
coffee-berry, and the connection isseenatonce. As for the unlikeness 
of the foliage, it exists only in appearance. Though necessary in 
practice, to call the whorls of the Galiacem by the name of “leaves,” 
these whorls consist in reality of only two genuine leaves, (from the 
axils of some of which arise the branches and flowers), the remainder 
of the whorl representing the interpetiolar Stipules of the Cinchona’cew, 
and supplying their place in an excessive degree. Usually these latter 

in size and figure with the true or gemmiferous leaves, but 
occasionally they are not half the size, as well exemplified in the 
Asper'ula Cynanch'ica, Some botanists object to this theory, contend- 
ing that were the organs in question really interpetiolar stipules, there 
should never be either more or less than two to every couple of leaves, 
instead of, as frequently, five or six. 

‘The flowers of the Stellatw are generally clear white or yellow, some- 
time pink or blueish, and often fragrant. They are very elegant in 
form, presenting perfect crosses, as in many Galiums, or a 5-rayed star, 
as in the wild madder, or the lobes are prettily curved outwards, as in 
the Asperulas. The species, of which there are about 300, belong to 
the northern parts of the northern hemisphere, and to high moun- 
tainous regions in Chili, Peru, and Australia. They have few properties 
of any account, except in the case of the Rubia, the roots of which 
furnish the valuable dye known as “ madder.” 

Sixteen species British, or accarding to some estimates, twenty-one, 
Besides these, Mr. Babington mentions Asper'ula tawri'na (distinguished 
by the long tube of the corolla, and leaves four in a whorl) as ocourring 
in Leicestershire and Westmoreland. 


A. 

Frowsns rentauxnocs. No rene to Tam conotra, Favrt stack axp sCCouLENT, 
‘Stems I—5 feet long, very straggling, rough with minute prickles. Loaves 
in whorls of 4—6, broadly-Innceolate, glossy abore, the rourgins recurved, 
and rough, as well as the Koel, with minute and relexed prickles, Flowers 
in panicles, cream-colour or greenish, very abundant, a few of them sonse= 
times totramerous. Berries the size of small peas, remaining along with tho 
foliage, Urough the winter. 1, Winp Mapas. 
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B. 
Frowsus tetmawenovs. Furr pny, 
1. Leaves 4 in @ whorl, 

a, Flowers yellow. Stems numerous, 1—2 feet long, nearly simple, covered 
with sprending hairs, weak, and only partially erect, Leaves ovate, Sat, 
soft, and downy. Flowers in axillary corymboss clusters of about 8, the 
clusters shorter than the leaves, and the peduncle with bracts. Corolla 
komotimes 3 or S-cleft, and the stamens corresponding. Upper fowers 
usually with pistils only ; lower ones with stamens only. Frait glabrous. 
Whole plant soft and delicate and of a yellowish tinge 

2. Crosswonr, 

0. Flowers white or lilac. 

* Flowers fn nearly sessile corymboso tufts, and usually lilac, Stema 
branched, diffuse or ascending, 3—0 Inches long. Lower leaves 
‘obovate; upper ones linear; the uppermost whorls reduced to two 
leaves and two stipules, Fruit wrinkled and tabercled. 

10, Quisey-waxp, 


** Flowers in panicles, 
Fruit smooth. Stems weak and straggling, moro or less rough— 
Leaves oblong, blunt, tapering at the base, frequently unequal 

in Jongth, especially those of the upper whorls. Panicles loos 


and spreading, 4. Common Mansur Garsuat. 
Fruit rough with hooked prickles, Stems and branches erect, 
numerous, and leafy. Leaves cruciate, 3-veined, and smooth, 
Frait-stalks erect, 8, Nonruens Garavar, 
2. Leaves all or mostly 6—8 in a whorl 
a. Flowers in small umbels, sersile in the bosom of the terminal leaves, which 
form a besket for them, Stems numerous, prooumbent, d—19 inches 
Jong, Urunebed and spreading, 
Flowers minute, blucish-lilee; two of the sepals cleft, Fruit crowned 
by the deeply 6-toothed calyx. Whole plant borsh and roogh. 
Leaves in whorls of about six; narrow and pointed, 
» 19, Sumnannta. 
Leaves 6—10 in a whorl, linenr-lameeolate and obtuse. Flowers 
bright blue, surrounded by long eiliated Urnctens. Frait 
glabrous, large and very conspicuous. 
16. Brive Axsvar Aevenuta, 
b, Flowers im panicles, corymbs, or axillary clusters, but always spon 
peduncler. 
* Corolla with along tube and four narrow lobes, Stems simple 
except mt the base, erect, 2—12 inches high. Leaves about 8 in 
# whorl, the lower ones obovate, the upper lanceolate, and all 
edgod with bristles that point forwards. Flowers snow-white, 
in erect, forked and divided elusters Which gonerally grow in 
‘Mirees, the stalles an inch long. Fruit rough with hooked brietier. 
Plant fregrant, like new tiny, wheo dry, 14. Woonaere. 
Sha 
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(Prowens rermaccnous axp yenuxcunirs. Facir pay. Leaves mostly in 
whorls of O—8.) 
** Corolla destitute of tube. 
+ Stem rough with reflexed prickles, 
> Flowers in terminal panicles, Fruit smooth. Plant perennial. 

Leaves 4—0 in a whorl, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse, tapering 
at the base, and frequently unequal in sixe, especially 
at the upper part of the plant. Stem weak and atrag- 
gling. Papioles loose and widely-epreading, Fruit 
minutely dotted, 4, Coston Manse Gaxtoat. 

Leaves 6—8 in a whorl, linear-lanceolate, tapering at oneh 
extremity, and bristle-pointed, tho prickles along the 
margins directed backwards, Plant seldozn more than 
12 jaches high, slender and brittle. Panicles fow- 
flowered, Fruit minutely tuberoulated. 

5. Swaur Garaum, 
$f Flowers in axillary cymes or clusters. Plant annual, 

Stems and branches I—6 feet long, scrambling, and, as 
well as the leaves, rough with minute prickles that 
point backwards, and form hooks, by means of which 
the plant clings tenaciously, even to the fingers.— 
Flowers whitish, 2—9 togother, on short axillary stalks. 
Fruit a double globe, brown, rough with hooked 
prickles, and very sdbesive. 10, Cuxavens, 

Taaves about § in a whorl, lanceolate; their margins, the 
roidrib, and the angles of the stem, which is 12—18 
inches high, rough with reflexed prickles, Poduncles 
exillary and 3-flowered. Fruit reflexed and granulated. 

11. Conxrreno Ganrum. 

Loaves abont 6 in a whorl, lanceolate, mucronate, and the 
margins rough, Stems slender and rough. Peduncles 
exillary, the branches slender, trichotomoas, and 
divaricated. 9, Swan, Rovon Ganrust, 

Leavea 6 in a whorl, lanceolate, the margins rough with 
minute prickles that point forwards. Peduneles 
axillary, 3-flowered, the 2 lateral flowers sterile, the 
central one succeeded by # large and conspicnous 
fruit, warty on the surface. 

19, Waars-raurren Gatruat, 
++ Stem without prickles, Flowers in panicles, Plant perennial. 
$ Flowers yellow, Stem erect, slender, branched at the base, 

1—2 feat high, except on the seaside sandhills, where it is 

often prostrate, and only 2—9 inches long. Leaves in 

numerous whorls of 6-—¥, noodle-sbaped, grooved, and bent 
fa little downwards, Panicles dense, terminal and erect, 
golden-yellow and honey-sconted, Fruit smuall, glabrous, 

and Black, Plant n. 
rad Of Grae Yess Gusti: 
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TRIRAMEROUS AND PEDUXCULATE. Corolla destitute of tube, Frurr 
pay. Stem without prickles. Plant perennial.) 
+ Flowers white or cream-coloured, 

Leaves 8 in n whorl, oblong, elliptical, mucronate, roughish along 
the margins with little prickles that point forwards, Stems 
$—41—0 fect high, slender and straggling. Panicle loose and 
spreading, Segments of the corolla tapering into hair-like 
points. Fruit quite smooth. 7, Gneat Hepox Garsust, 

Leaves about 6 in a whorl, obovate and pointed, usually without 
marginal prickles. Stem much branched, glabrous, prostrate 


at the lower part, 6—18 inches long. Panicles xmall, numerous, ~ 


dense, and both lateral and terminal. Fruit minutely granu- 
lated. 6. Swoorm Hear Garava. 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1, Witp Manper—Rulbia peregri’na, 

Dry woods, and among bushes on limestone rocks and cliffs. In the 
south-western counties of England common, especially near the sea ; 
elsewhere little known, but abundant in some parts of North Wales, 
as at Llandudno and between the Menai Bridge and Beaumaris. In 


Scotland not found. Fl. July, August. 
EB. B, xii 801; Baxter, fi, 195, 

‘The madder-roots of commerse, 80 valuable for their deep-red dye, are supplied 
by the Ru’dia tincto’rum, a plant scarcely differing from the peregri‘na, 

2. Crosswont—Ga'lium crucia’tum. 

Hedgebanks, especially among stouter plants, against which it leans 
for support, the roots difficult to get at. Sometimes upon grassy hills, 
Common, except in the remoter parts of Scotland, and in Ireland ap- 
parently not found, Extremely abundant by the roadside between 
Skipton and Bolton Abbey. Fl. May, June, 

E. B, fi, 143, 

A very protty plant, conspionous in the hedges from its yellowness. The gla- 
‘brows yollow frnit may be found at the close of autumn, when also there is great 
abondance of leafy shoots, 

8. Sweer Yertow Garrum—Ge'lium ve'rum, 

Dry hedgebanks and waysides, margins of dry fields, and par- 
ticularly on grassy slopes by the sea, and on the seaside sandhills. 
Abundant in most parts of Great Britain. Fl. July, August. 

Curtis, 8. 377; KB. B. x. 000; Baxter, iv, 04. 

Whon luxuriant, an extromely pretty and cheerful plant, the yollow clusters a 
foot in length, and when mingling, ax not uncommonly, with the white Mollu’go, 
making the hedgebanks seem silver inlaid with gold. On the seaside sandhills it 
is often very uch reduced, and the panicles are only 1—2 inches long. 
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4, Common Mansi Gattom—Ga'linm palustre. 

Sides of ditches and ponds, in the miscellancous tangle of reeds, 
forget-me-not, water-mints, and other late-flowering semi-aquatics, upon 
which it leans for support. Common everywhere. Fl. July, August. 

Curtis, iii. 451; E. B. xxvi, 1857. 

Tho Ga'um Withering’ié of E. B, xxi. 2206 diffors from this only in its rough- 
edged leaves. Some refer it to the following species :-— 

6. Swamp Gartum—Ga'lium uligino'sum. 

Similar situations, but less common. FI. July, August, 

Curtis, i. 462; B. B, xxviii, 1072. 
6. Samoorm Hearn Garrom—Go'lium zaxat'ile. 

Heaths, and hilly pastures, where the turf is short, the leafy branches 
matted together, and often making the ground quite white with its 
summer snow ; also on dry banks and cliffs, and often hanging out of 
fissures in rocks. Common everywhere. Fl. June—Angust, 

E. B. xii. 815. 

To this species are referable the Ga‘lium pusit!tum of EB. B. ii. 4, (ealled ine 
‘Mr. Babington’s Manual, Ga’lium sylves'tre) also the “ Ga'lium monta'nwm” and 
the “ Go'lium commuta’tum.” 

7. Great Henox Gartox—Go'lium Mollu'go. 

Hedges and thickets, leaning against the bushes; sometimes in the 
open fields on dry hills, and then of more independent habit, and smaller. 
Common in most parts of England ; rather rare in Ireland, and extend- 
ing only a little way into Scotland. Fl. July, August. 

E. B. xxiv, 1073. 

‘Tho smaller states of this rather variable species have been distinguished from 
it under the names of Ga'lium eree’tum, (E. B, xxix, 2067.) Ga’lium etne‘reum, 
(Supp. ii. 2789,) Ga’tiun arista’tum, (Supp. ii. 2784.) and Ga'tium insu’bricum, 

8. Nonruznn Gattum—Ga'lium borea'le, 

Moist rocky and shady places, especially on the borders of streams. 
Common in most of the northern parts of the island, in North Wales, 
and in Ireland. Widdy Bank, Durham, very abundant. Fl. July, Auge 

E. B. ii. 105, 
9. Sate Rovon Ganium—Gallinm Parisien'se, 

Dry waste and sandy places, and upon old walls in the south-eastern 
counties; rather rare. Fl. June, July. Annual. 

E. B, vi. 884 (a8 Ga'livm Aug'lcum). 
10, Crnavars—Ga'lium Aparine. 

Hodges and waste places, everywhere, straggling up among the 

{outer plants, Fl. June, July. Annual. 
‘Curtis, 1. By BB. xii, BLO, 
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Tho notorious adhesiveness of the stems and leaves to our clothing is, 
in a varioty of rustio names, as “catchwoed" and “stickle-back.” ‘The little pale 
brown fruits, covered with hooked bristles, cling with equal tenacity, and daring 
nneareful autumn rambling may be observed # score at once upon the sleeve. 

‘Small varieties, with rather more flowers in a cluster, and of a greener tint, and 
with fruits only about half the size of those of the common form of the plant, are 
distinguished by some botanists ax Ga'ilum spu’rium, when the fruit is smooth, 
(E. B, xxvi, 1871.) and as Ga'llum Vaitlant/it, wheo it is rough (Supp. fv. 2048.) 
‘The latter form of the plant is considered poouliar to the county of Essex, and is 
there found chiefly near Saffron Walden. 

11. Connvrery Garrem—Ga'lium tricor’ne. 

Dry cornfields, often growing up more vigorously after harvest. 
Rare, and only found in the south. Horfield, near Bristol. Isle of 
Wight. Fi. July, August. Annual. 

E. B, xxiii, 1041, 
12. Wanry-ynvrren Garrum—Ga'lium sacchara tum. 

Cornfields; extremely rare, being to all appearance an introduced plant, 
like many other casual companions of the cereals, and not maintaining 
its hold for more than a year or two. FI. Juane—August. Annual. 

E. B. xxxi. 2174 (as Ga'lium verruco’sum.) 
13. Swenanpra—Sherar‘dia arven'sis. 

Borders of dry fields, and in dry arable land; sometimes by way- 
sides, where the soil is gravelly. Common, except in the north of 
Scotland, Fl. June—September. Annual. 

E. B. xiii. 801; Baxter, iv, 244. 
14, Woopaurr—Aaper'ula odora'ta, 

Shady woods, glens, and cloughs, growing in great patches. Common 
everywhere. Extremely abundant near Manchester. Fi. May, June. 
Curtis, i. 232; EB. B. xi, 765; Boxter, f, 40. 

A traly elegant litle plant, with snow.white blossoms, the herbage, while fresh, 
scentless or nearly so, but when dry, with the odour of new hay. Often in gardens, 
15. Quixsy-wenp—Asper'ula Cynanelica. 

Dry sunny banks; grassy spaces in dry woods, among moss and wild 
thyme ; and on the borders of dry ficlds, where the soil is chalky or 
calcareous. Common in most parts of the south and west of England 
and in Ireland, but in Scotland unknown. FI. June—August. 

E. Bi. 83. 
16. Buox Axxvan Asprmora—Asper'ula arven'sis, 

‘Waste places ; very rare, and certainly introdaced. Devonport. Fl. 
July. Annual. 

.B. Sopp. tii 2792, 
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‘The only mombers of this family found in gardens are the common woodralf; 
‘the Crucianet'la stylo'ss, « low. growing plant with lilao flowers in terminal ambels; 
und one or two dwarf Ga'tiums and Valan'tlas, as Ga'tium Unifo'tium and the 
yellow and sweet-scented V. Tau'rica (Bot. Mag. lili, 2670), 


CXXVIIL THE HONEYSUCKLE FAMILY.—Cuprifolia'cee, 

Shrubby and occasionally herbaceous plants, with opposite leaves, 
flowers of five partially united petals, and a small fixed number of 
stamens (usually five) seated upon the corolla. Calyx very amall, 
Ovary solitary, inferior, and 3—5-celled ; fruit usually a berry. 

If the character of “ interpetiolar stipules” were added to the above, 
‘the description would apply to the Cinchona’cea. But these organs are 
not developed in the family before us, and their absence serves nega- 
tively to distinguish it from the former. ‘There are great differences, 
without doubt, in the general aspect of the two families, and it is not 
likely that a member of either would be referred to the wrong place ; 
but on putting the characters side by side, absolutely nothing remains 
‘a8 not common to both, except this simple feature in the Cinchonaces> 
of interpetiolar stipules. Some of the most noticcable points of diffe- 
rence consist in the occasionally serrate, and the occasionally guasi~ 
pinnate leaves of the Caprifoils; also in their occasionally twining 
stems, and a tendency to irregularity in the corolla. The species 
amount to over 200; they are natives mostly of the northern parts of 
the northern hemisphere, and are recommended by properties of con- 
siderable interest. Independently of the fragrance of the honeysucklo, 
the virtues of the elder-tree are enough to attract attention. 

Bight occur in Britain, most of them truly wild, and the others so 
completely naturalised as to appear so. 


A. 

Stems twining, slender and cord-like, mounting up and over bushes and small 
trees often tothe height of many yards. Leaves ovate or oblong, and usually 
entire. Flowers in terminal heads, yellowish or pinky, and vory fragrant.— 
Corolla an ineh and a bulf long, and irregularly 2-lipped Calyx minute. 
Anthers versatile, Style long snd slender. Berries the aize of @ pea, and 
densely clustered. 

* All the leaves free at the base, Head of flowers pedunculate. Berries 
crimson end translucent. 1, Woopaiwn. 

** Uppormost pair of leaves (and sometimes two pairs) connate, 60 that 

‘the stem appears to pass through the centre of a broadly-oblong 

Joafy plate, Head of flowers sossile, and somotimes with a whorl 

of flowers in the pair of connate leaves noxt beneath. Fruit 
erange-coloared. 2, Trauas Hosnyspoxum. 
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B 
Stems erect, or at least not twining. 

* Shrub. Flowers two togother, on short peduncles in tho axilsof the loaves, 
Stems 3—6 feet high and very branchy. Leaves ovate, entire, 144—2 
fnobes long, and covered with soft down. Corolla pale yellowish-white, 
about half an inch long, downy, and scentless. Berries crimson, 

8, Fiy-woxersvoxix, 
** Flowers in cymes of 2—0 inches in diameter, numerous, regular, and 
white or cream-coloured. 
@, Leaves guasi-pinnate, the segments serrate. Berries usually 
black. 

Herbaceous plant with annual stems 2—3 foet high- 
Segments of the leaves 7—11, lanceolate, the lowest 
short, broad, and clove to the stem. Cymes with 
threo principal branches. Tips of the petals red 
and incurred, 5. Daxeworr, 

Small and bushy tree, Segments of the leaves 5—7, 
‘omate, the upper ones often confluent. Cymes large 
and with five principal branches. Flowers cresm- 
coloured and fragrant. Berries sometimes greea 
or the colour of white grapes. 

4. Comox Exnen. 
b. Tall shrub or small treo, glabrous in every part. Leaves 
entire, 2—3 inches across, divided to near the middle into 
three broad, angular, and pointed lobes. Petioles beset with 
little warts at the upper part. Flowers in cymes 2—3 inches 
in diameter, the inner ones small and perfect, the outer ones 
‘much dilated, nearly Ant, destitute of stamens and pistil, and 
forming a ray or border like that of the Hydran'gea, Berries 
globular, yellowish while young, when ripe translucent erim- 

son, and hanging on tho tree till shrivelled by the frost, 

0. Wi» Guenorn-nose. 
¢. Large, much-branched, and darable shrub. Leaves ovate, 2—4 
jaches long, serrate, shortly petiolate, the upper surface green 
and rough, the lower one very veiny, and, as well ax the 
potioles and young branebes, thickly crusted with buff-coloured 
seurf that, when rubbed off, resembles sea-sand, Flowers 
small and white. Berries flattened, green at first, afterwards 

red, eventually black. 7. Waxrannso-Taex. 


co. 

Stems creeping and trailing upon the ground, 6—12—18 inches long, and 
somewhat entangled. Leaves obovate, slightly toothed, and evergreen. 
Flowering-branches erect, 2—9 inches high, with 2~3 pairs of leaves, and 
terminating in a long peduncle, from the sommit of which hang two very 
elogant pinkiah or yellowish nnd fragrant blossoms each about balf-an-inel 
in length. 8, Lawns. 
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HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1. Woonnrns—Lonice'ra Periclymenum. 

Hedges and woods, everywhere, mantling the former till they are 
often nearly concealed, and in the latter often climbing to the very 
tops of the smaller trees. FI. summer and autumn. 

Curtis, 1.15; E. B. xii 800; Baxter, iv. 987. 

The twining stems, by their powerful constriction of young and eaft-wooded 
trees while growing, often eause the latter to be doeply and spirally fierrowed, 
though this is not discovered till both are cut down, They turn from left to 
right, in this respect agreeing with the Tamus and the Polyg'onum Convot'culus, 
and disagreeing with the great white Bindweed and the scarlet-runner, both of 
which curl from right to left. The leaves are among the earliest of the spring, 
‘often being ont in January, and in summer are abundantly marked with pale and 
curving Hines and winding tracks, the work of the Little grab of some dipterous 
insect, which im those parts has eaten away tho cellolar tissue, bat left the 
cuticle untouched. No other English leafminer bequeathes such consplenons 
evidence of its ectivity. A variety, found occasionally in hedges, and ealtivated 
sometimes in gardens, has the leaves indented like those of the oak. Tha flowers, 
im their pretty details, yield to nooe. The clef extremities of the corolla roll 
back, and disclose the fire long stamens with their versatile anthers, that swing 
like those of a lily; the long style in the centro is tipped with a green stignan, and 
‘at the baso of the long tube lies that copious nectar which bas right well gained for 
this plant the Joving ayponym of “honeysuckle.” Shekspere, as if loth to exclude 
either name, brings them togetber in ope beautiful picture,—thas where Beatrice 
lies “ couched in the woodbine couverture” whieh he has just before described as 

"The pleachéd bower, 
Where hoseysackios, ripened by the en, 
‘Peebid the wan to exter." 
Some botanists eall the boneyswekles by the generic name of Caprifo’lium. 
2, Irattax Hoxeysvcxie—Lonice'ra Caprifo'linm. 

A south-European species and very old inhabitant of English gardens, 
in which it is used especially as flowery thatch for cottage porches, and 
for trellis-work. Now naturalised in many places. Fl. May, June. 

E. B. xii. 700. 


3. Fax-noxryvaucxie—Lonice'ra Xylos'tewm. 

‘Wild in woods and hedges in the south of England, and olsewhere 
not uncommon, but probably introduced, being one of the most frequent 
and old-fashioned shrubs in cultivation. Fl. May, June, 

¥. B. sill. 916, 


4. Comuox Exrper—Sambueus ni'gra. 
Woods and hedges everywhere in England, apparently wild, though 
possibly introduced from the continent originally, on account of its 
medicinal fame, and in Scotland coztainly introduced, Fl. May—July. 


E.B. vii. 47H, 
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Eldor is remarkable for its rapid growth while young, and its stationary charseter _ 
when 20—30 feet high, and as many years old, though i endures apparently for 
centuries, On the eastern doolivity of the Herefordshire Beacon, Malvern hills, 
there are countless old elders, quaintly hung with the odd fungus called the Jow's 
car, or Hirne’ola AuriculaJude, The individual virtues alike of the leaves, the 
flowers, and the fruit, have given it celebrity from the earliest history of pbar- 
macy, and account for its being so often associated with the ruined castles and 
monasteries of the middle ages, at loast upon the continent. In Kent there are 
elder-orchards, but in gantens this treo is not cared for, boing lamplsh and angrace- 
ful in general figure, aud the masses of hoary umbels devoid of doral beauty. Many: 
varietios are known, and most of them are common, such as the green-berried ; 
the white-berried; and tho Iacinia'ta or out-leaved, which has the leaves finely 
and doubly pinnatifid. ‘The trifoliolate and the variegated are less usual. 

5. Daxzwonr—Sambu'eus Eb'ulus, 

Rondsides, hedgebanks, and waste places among bushes and grass, 

Not uncommon. Fi. July. 
Curtis, i. 103; E. B. vii. 475; Baxter, ii. 122. 
6. Wirp Guerorr-rose—Vibur'num Op'ulue. 

Moist woods and glens, banks of rivers, and by streams; very com- 
mon, except in Scotland. Fl. June, 

E. B. v. 382, 

When in bloom, this is one of our most beautiful wild flowering-troes, the lange 
fiat whito corymbs gleaming from afar amid the green of the “leafy month of 
June ;" and when hung with its lucid fruit in outumn, and the leaves aspire to ba 
Dlood-red, the «peotacle is hardly excelled by the mountain-ash. Viewed from 
below, as in the upper paths of Leigh woods, and others upon hill-xides, with the 
clear blue sky alone beyond them, and the sunshing falling through, the berries 
surpass in richnoss the finest and ripest of red currants, and whon gathered, 
seem bunches of crimson grapes, In August, they resemble little * white-heart™ 
cherries, rosy upon one side, but are as bitter aa quinine. The “ Guelder.rose" 
‘or “ snowball-tres” of the garden is tho same specios, with the whole of the 
flowers changed into the large flat neuter condition, cansing the cyme to assume 
a globular shape, 

7. Warrantxe-rerr—Vibur'num Lantana. 

Woods and hedges, Common in the south of England, especially 
upon limestone ; elsewhere seldom met with, and in Ireland not found. 
Leigh woods, near Bristol, plentiful. Fl. May, June, 

E. B. ¥. 801; Baxter, ii. 128, 

‘Tho leaves, like those of the wild guelder-roso, in autumn acquire a rich blood- 
red colour, especially observable in tho smaller ones, 

f 8, Linw.ea—Linnea borea'lis. 

Fir-woods and heaths in the eust of Scotland; rare. Craibstone, near 
Aberdeen. Fl. June, July. 

Curtis, iv. €27; B. B. vii, 499; Buster, v. 940, 
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Several foreign honeysuckles ocour in gardens, and others in greenhouses, all 
in general character much like our native woodbine. One of the most valuable 
in the Lonice’ra Japon‘ica, » hardy erergreon triner with ovate leaves, and highly 
fengrant flowers. Lonice’ra sempervi’rens, (Bot. Mag, xiii, 1753.) the * evergreen 
trumpet-bonoysuckle” from North America, has umbels of fine scarlet flowers, 
with the mouth of the corolla nearly regular, and the upper pairs of leaves con- 
nate, Loniee’ra Tataréea, tho Siberian Fly-honeysuckle, iss very common shrub 
with erect branches and small axillary pink flowers resembling those of the 
Xyloe'teum, but larger, Little as this last resembles woodbine, the otber members 
of the family grown for ornament are still leas like it; Weige’la re'sea, for exampler 
(xxiv. 4396.) one of the most showy and useful shrubs introduced for many yours, 
and for which wo are indebted to recent botanical enterprise in Japan. ‘The large 
somewhat campanulate rose-and-white flowers are produced in copious clusterst 
every corolla upon the summit of an ovary so Jong and slender as, without very 
closo inspection, to be mistaken form peduncle, It flowers freely when only 2—3 
fect high, and when twice or thrice that stature, and loaded with bloom, is truly 
splendid, Leyceste’ria formo’sa, (ixv. 3000.) often called the “ flowering-nutmog,” 
thongh without the least resemblance or affinity to the true nutmeg, is a very hand- 
some and singular shrub from northern India. ‘The leaves are ovate-lanceolate, 
and several inches long; the white flowers are produced in the axils of immense and 
deep red bracts disposed in whorls that are gradually smaller towards the extremity, 
tho whole forming grent pendulous raceme 4—8 inches long, which from a broad 
base gradually tapers to a point, and terminates tho branch, hanging with the 
point towards the earth, The branches are numerous, and, before the uppermost 
flowers are over, the earlier ones are succeeded by purple berries. Quite as beauti- 
ful in its way ix the snowberry or Sympho'ria racemo'sa, that universal and eheerfal 
bush which towards autumn is dressed all over with milk-white berries the size of 
a marble, still mingled with which are many of its little pink flowers, Ube latter 
hairy upon the inner surface, ‘The snowberry is a native of the western states 
of North America and especially of the banks of the Missouri. Tho Laurustinus, 
thrice invaluable alike for town and country, is botanically a Vibur‘ium, bearing 
for its specific namo that under which Ovid alludes to the blue berries— 

Et bicolor myrius, ot baccis cmrala Tine 

‘This charming shrub is a native of the south of Europe and the north of Africa, 
4nd, blooming from Noyember to April, is ono of tho most valuable plants wa 
possess, Not only are the corymbs of white flowers, the pink buds of the unopened 
ones, and the shining and evergreen Joaves, a delightfal spectacle when nearly 
evorything olao ik bare, bat the varied and picturesque forms which the masses of 
folinge assume when itis let grow tall, at every season confer on it « peculiar ele 
ganee, Several others of the genus are in occasional cultivation, as Viburnum Len- 
ta’go, leviga'tum, rugo’sum, and macroceph’alum; also the Sambu'cus racemo’rus, 
an elder with red berries; some Lonice'ras that would hardly be supposed allies 
‘of tho honeystickle, such as the Lonéee’ra involuera'ta, 80 named from is hand- 
tome involucram of deep red bracts an inch across; and a little yellow flowered 
shrub called Diervil'la Canaden'sis (x\sii, 171 





CXXIX. THE GOOSEBERRY FAMILY.—Grossula‘cea, 

Shrubs, occasionally armed with thorns, Leaves alternatt, exstipu- 
late, usually on long petioles, fan-lobed in three or five divisions, usually 
serrate, and, while in the bud state, plaited. Flowers regular, axillary 
and solitary, or in axillary racemes Calyx five-parted, often tho 
largest and showiest part of the blossom; petals five, frequently minute; 
stamens five, usually very small; ovary solitary and inferior, ripening 
into a juicy and many-seeded berry, and bearing the withered relies of 
the flower upon its summit. The sceds are attached to two opposite 
and parietal placentsw, and suspended among the pulp by long stalks; 
the pedicels are always bracteated; the flowers are sometimes unisexual 
and even diacious, by abortion; and in one or two rare instances, as 
Ri'bes speciosum, the parts of the flower are in fours. 

Searcely more than the genus Aides is included in this family, which 
is abundantly represented, nevertheless, in the woods and thickets, and 
upon the mountains, of all the temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America. It occurs also in the South Sea Islands, in the plants called 
Polyos'ma, but in Africa there is no known example. Nearly a hundred 
species have been registered, many with beautiful flowers, and a few, 
such as the common currant and gooseberry, producing excellent fruit. 
The berries of the ornamental species have generally a mawkish or 
extremely acid taste, in place of the agreeable flavour for which the 
latter are esteemed. When the gooseberry and currant, as we know 
them in England, are taken to warm countries, they become evergreens, 
and cease to bear fruit. In countries where the vine, the fig, and the 
olive are the staple fruit-trees, these simple children of the north seem 
abashed; but as soon as those three patricians feel the cold, the 
gooseberry and the currant bestow their bounty. 

Four species grow wild, or apparently so, in Britain, but whether 
any except the Ki'bes alpi’num be truly indigenous, is open to doubt, 
the fruit-bearing species having been cultivated in our island for many 
ages, and readily springing up from chance-thrown seeds. 

A. 

Stem and branches thorny beneath the leaf-buds. Lobes of the leaves rounded. 
Pedunclea 1—2-flowered. Sepals reilexed until after the fertilisation of 
tho pistil, = 1, Coustox Gooskaxtar. 

Stem and branches thornless. Flowers green and racemose. 

* Brocts longer than tho flowers, which are usually unisexual and diccious, 
‘Racemes erect. Leaves small, and, on the ander-surfaoe, shining, 
Berries red and tasteless, 2, Mousrans Cusmants 
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(Stem and branches thoraless, Flowers grees nnd racemose.) 
** Braots shorter than the flowors, which aro always bisexual. Racemes 
usually pendulous. 

Leaves glandular and fragrant. Flowers cup-shaped and downy, 
Lower pedicels longer than the upper ones, Berris black 

and opaque. 3. Brack Cumnanr. 
Leaves neither glandular nor fragrant, Flowors glabrous and 
nensly flat, Pediosls all short, Berries red, shining, and 

translucent. 4. Rep Curnrann, 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1, Common Goosenrnat—Ri'bes Grossula'ria, 

Wooils, thickets and hedges; common. Fl. March, April. 

KE. B. xviii. 1292. 

‘Trainod ngainat the wall of a house, the gooseberry will grow to the height 
of 20—30 feot. The hairy-skinned varieties were formerly deemed a different 
spocies, and called Rider Uva-cris’pa, (XK. B. xxix. 2057.) 

2. Mounrary Currant—Ri‘bes alpi’num. 

Woods and wildernesses, and often in hedges. Chiefly in the north 
of England and the south of Scotland. Everywhere about Ambleside. 
Th Ireland not found, F, April. 

B.D, x. 70k. 

‘The name alpé'nt {4 {11 applied, the plant being found as often in lowland 
rogtons as vpon bigh mountains. In the spring Sts green bafore! any other 
shrub, on whieh account it is cocasionally grown in gundons. 

8. Brack Cussant—ZRi'‘bee ni’grum. 

Moist woods and thickets; not uncommon. Banks of the Mole, 

Esher, Surrey. FI. April. 
E. B, xviii. 1201, 
4. Rup Connans—Ri'bes rubrum, 

Woods and hedges, especially near little streams; common. Banks 
of the Tees, Isle of Isla, and Culross woods, Scotland, “ undoubtedly 


wild.” FL April. 
E, B. xviii. 1980; Baxtor, v. 345. 

To gardens, like the others, universal, and with many varieties. The common 
4 white currant,” the “ Normandy pink," and tbe very pretty “ Austrian carranty" 
which has the pale berries striped with red, are esteemed for their fruit; enother, 
With the leaves variezated, forms an agreeable contrast in the shrubbery, ‘The 
Ri'bee spiew'tum of E. B. xviii. 1200, is a form of this plant with the “(flowers 
almost sessile,” It in probably now extinct as a wild plant. Ri'bes petreem, 
abundent in Switzerland, and formerly belicved to be British, is not native, the 
plant figured under that name in E. B, (x. 705.) being only Ai'der rw’brum with 
the moemes crest, 

‘The special abode of the Grossohacem is North America, from the north-western 
Paris of which continent wo have received all the best of the ornamental species, 
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including that charming one now considered indispensable to every garden, and 
popularly known as the “sonrlet-flowering carrant.” This beautiful plant, which 
‘hangs out its copious racemes to the earliest sunshine of the spring, was introdaced 
only in 1826, yot has made its way quite as oxtonsively as the fuchsia, ‘There is 
arich variety with double crimson flowers, further valuable as blooming a little 
Inter in the season. The leaves of this apecics, botanically Ri’bes sanguia'eum, 
correspond in odour with those of the common black-currant, and furnish: 
excellent iastrations for the microscope of the peculiar glands that contain the 
fragrant matter in all such plants. ‘The broad perules of the buds often have 
Utle loaves at their extremities, that show excellently the true nature and 
relation of bricis, Among the thorny species, Ri'bes rpecio'eum (Bot, Mag. xiii. 
3530.) almost rivals the sanguin’eum. At the base of every cluster of leaves 
there is a strong triple spine; the gliterlog and tetramerous flowers, which 
grow in pendulous racemes of 3—5, resemble thoso of a fuchsia, the long sourlot 
enlyx being the most conspicuous part, and tho four red stamens and style twico 
or thrice ax long. ‘This admirablo shrub is nearly an evergreen, there being an 
almost continuously new growth of small loaves from every bud. Rides ax’ream, 
or tho golden-lowering gooseberry, i8 distinguished by its large nnd glossy 
Teaves, and bright yellow calyx, with a ring of little soarlet petals in tho 
centre. ‘The flowers of Rides ni‘veum are white os snow, while ite branches 
ore thoray. Rivbee multijfo'rum Las racemes of green flowers, long and re- 


markably elegant. Ri'bes tacus‘tre combines the yellowish-gresn flowers of the 
eurrant with the prickly stems of tha gooseberry, and when the frnit ix ripe, 
ogain reminds us of the former, the berries resembling thone of the Rvber 
ni’grum. Several other species are cultivated in arboretums and Botanic Gar- 
dens, from which, however, they are not likely to epreed far, the flowers being 
‘unattractive. 


OXXX., THE ESCALLONIA FAMILY.—Eecallonia‘cen. 

American and Australian shrubs, related to the Grosswla‘cea, from 
which they are technically distinguished by the capsular fruit. They 
are chiefly known in our gardens in the execedingly beautiful hardy 
or half-hardy Zscallo'nia maeran'tha, from Chili. (Bot. Mag. Ixxv. 
4473.) When trained against a wall, this grand shrub rises 6—8 feet 
high, producing abundance of fine glossy, aromatic, and evergreen 
foliage, and racemes of rich crimson flowers, the latter in July, and 
towards the ends of its numerous and twiggy branches. The leaves 
ure alternate, ovate-clliptical, serrate, destitute of stipules, 3—4 inches 
long, leathery, very dark green, and covered, on the under surface, with 
dewy scent-glands ; the flowers are pentameron: 
ports inferior; and the capsules, when ripe, whicl 
with later flowers, are found full of minute seeds. Other ornamental 
species are Lecallo'nia rv‘bra, also from Chili, Exeallo'nia Organen'sis, 
from Brazil, (Lxxii. 4274.) and the white-flowered Zscallo'nia Monto- 
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viden'sis, Allare evergreen, and more or less aromatic. I’tea Virgin'iea 
(1. 2409.) is an erect and deciduous shrub from North America, attain- 
ing the height of six or seven feet. The leaves are ovate-lanceolate, 
toothed and acute; the little pentamerous white flowers are produced 
in simple and terminal racemes. Anop'teris glandulo'sa (Lxxiv. 4377.) 
introduced from New Holland in 1823, is a fine-looking greenhouse 
tree or large shrub, with handsome elliptical and serrate leaves, and 
simple and terminal racemes of white flowers, tinged, more or less, 
with purple. Unlike the other members of the family, it has a 6 or 
T-lobed calyx, and six petals. The ovary is inferior and one-celled. 


CXXXI. THE WHINBERRY FAMILY.—Vaccinia‘cea. 

Shrubs of low growth, or small trees, frequently evergreen, and usually 
much branched. Leaves simple, alternate, undivided, more or less oval, 
and frequently serrate. Flowers solitary or in racemes. Calyx 4—6- 
lobed, the tube adherent to the ovary, rendering it “ inferior,” and the 
free portion often extremely minute, Petals 4—6, usually so far 
coherent by their edges as to form an ovoid or bell-shaped corolla, 
Stamens twice as many as the lobes of the perianth, the anthers open- 
ing by pores at the extremity, like those of heaths. Fruit a globular 
and juicy berry, in colour black, red, or deep-blue, and crowned by 
the permanent calyx-teeth, 

‘These plants so closely resemble the Ericacem, that the only absolute 
point of distinction is the inferior ovary, Authors who adopt the views 
of Decandolle, and consider the position of this organ unimportant, of 
course do not hesitate to combine the two families, and make the Vac- 
ciniacew a section of the former. 

‘The species abound in all the temperate parts of the world, and 
flourish especially in swampy and subalpine districts. The bark and 
leaves are astringent; the fruit is subacid, and pleasant to cat when 
cooked. Cranberries and whortleberries are well known and valuable 
in the latter respect; many others of the family form pretty shrubs 
for garden ornament. 

Four grow wild in Britain. 


A 

Coralia rose-colourei, deeply 4-lobed, the lobes reflexed so ms to expose the 
stamons, which form a central yellow cone. Stems as fine as horseshairy 
10—20 inches long, prostrate, and forming moch-entangled masses, Leaves 
minute, oval, entire, evergreen, gray underesth. Peduncles terminal, 
1—2 inches Jong, 2—8 together, the flowers not more than 2—3 inches 
above the ground, and balf-pendulous. Berries pale-red, mottled with 
purple, 4. Cuaxpenar, 
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B, 

Corolla bell-shaped, or urn-rhaped, tho stamens not projecting. 

+ Flowers solitary and axillary, Plant 6—20 inches high. Branches nume- 
roux, green, erect, angular, and very tough. Loaves orate, pointed, 
serrate, nourly sessile, deciduous, and often turning red before they fall. 
Calyx more green int, soarcely Snotehed. Corolla pearly globular, 
about one-fourth of an inch long, wax-like, and grocnish-red. Berrios 
nearly black. 1, Coumox Waoatsxneunr. 

** Flowers in short, dense, terminal, and drooping racemes, naually pale 
flesh-colour. Leaves obovate and entire. 

Leaves thick and leathery, glossy, evergreen, and resembling 
those of the box-tree, Plant much lranched, 0—12 inches 
high, more or less procumbent and straggling. Stems 
woody, Corolla with four pointed and rather spreading 
lobes. Berries red. 3. Cownnanr, 

Leaves thin, veiny, and deciduous. Branches with scarcely per- 
coptible angles. Berries purple. 

2. Gaeat Waonriesenny. 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1, Common Wuontienerny—Vacein'ium Myrtil’lus, 

Moors, heaths, mountains, and dry woods; common, except in the 
eastern counties. One of the principal plants of the hills in the north 
where sportsmen go for grouse. Fl. April, May, and sometimes again 
in September. Berries ripe in August. 

BE. B. vil. 450, 

‘The fruit is brought in great plenty to tho markets of such districts ns tho 
plant belongs to, and called in different parts by the various names of “ whortle- 
berries," “ bilberries," and “whinberries.” In Manchester it is much esteemed, 

2. Grear Wrontienerny— Vaccin'ium uligino'sum, 

Mountainous heaths and bogs; abundant in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and not uncommon in the north of England, but in Ireland not 
found. Fl. April, May. 2 
EB. Bix. 081. 

3. Cownenny—Vacein'ium Vitis-Ida’a. 

Dry heaths, rocky moors, and subalpine hills, generally mingled 
with heather and whortloberry, and often growing in large patches, 
Common in most parts of Great Britain and Ireland, excepting the low 
districts of the cast of England, and upon limestone, which rock it 
never affects. East Lancashire, abundant. Fl. May, June, 

E, B. ix. 008; Baxter, ¥. $80, 

Commonly grown in ganlens under the name of “ flowering-box." Whon out 
of bloom this plant somewhat resembles the Arctostaphylos Uva-tei’et, but it may 
readily be distinguished by the dots upon tho uniler-surface of thé loaves, which 

% 
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part, in the Uva-ur'si, is reticulated. “ Vitis-Idia,” like “ Parnassla." seems 
charged with classic fazne, But the Vaccinia of the ancients wore not fruits, bat 
some kind of flowers, possibly hyacinths, since a line in Virgil whieh ineludes the 
‘name Vaccinium is an adaptation of one in Theooritus, where the byacinth iy 
manifestly the flower intended, (Eclogue, ii. 18; Idyllx.28.) ‘There is also the 
passage in Clandisn— 
“ Sanguineo splendore rusas, vaceinia nigro 

Tn duit, et dutcl violas ferrogine pingit.” 

‘This likewise would seem to point to the hyacinth, or, if not to that, at least to 
some dark-complexioned flower. 

4, Cnaxnenay—Oxycoc'cos palus'tris. 

Wet moors and peat bogs ; widely diffused, but not very common, 
owing to the peculiar nature of its habitat, and in future likely to 
become rare, through the progress of drainage and cultivation. Fi. 
May, June. 

£. B. v, 910 (as Vacein’ium Oxycoe’eos) ; Baxter vi. 429, 

‘The eranberry, like the whortleberry, is brought to the fruit-markets in localities 
and districts where it is plentiful. Tho little hair-like branches preserve the 
woody character of the family, and entitle this plant to be called the smallest of 
evergreen shrubs. 


‘Lhe cranberries imported from America are the produce of the Oxyooe’cor 
mazrocar’pum, (Bot. Mag. li, 2500.) a plant not widely knows to English gardens, 
where, however, there are several species of exotic Faccin‘ium. The latter genus is 
seldom ornamental, but others of the family make more than amends, especially 
those beautifal South American shrubs by which the family is represented in the 
greenhouse. Maclea’nia angula’ta and punota’ta, (Bot. Mng. Ixix. 3079; lxxy. 
4420.) both from the Poravinn Andes, have clusters of rose and yellow flowers; 
Ceratoste’ma longiflo'rum, also from Peru, bas long and tubular erirason blossoms, 
borne, like those of the preceding, in clusters which ore either terminal, or 
amingled with tho upper leaves; Gaylussaccia Pseudo-eaccin’inm, from Brazil, 
has very handsomo racemes of rose-coloured or crimson flowers, the blossoms 
disposed along the stalk in such a way as to be almost unilateral; Thiau‘dia 
pulcherrima and macran‘tha, from northern India, (Ixxiii. 4908 ; Ixkvii. 4500.) 
have their flowers most beautifully chequered with white, red, and yellow, ahor 
the manner of the snake’s-hoad lily. As in many others of the family, they aro 
clustered in axillary and umbellate racemes. Thibau'dia eariega’ta is by somo 
generically distinguished as Ayape'tes, 


CXXXIL THE MOCK-ORANGE FAMILY.—Philadelpha'cea. 

Omamental shrubs and small trees, foreign in every species, and 
hence only known in gardens, but there very familiarly in the oclebrated 
and fragrant “‘ syringa,” or mock-orange, (Philadel'phus corona’rius) 
a native of the south of Europe. Ordinarily this tree rises to the 
height of 8 or 10 feet, producing abundance of ovate, acuminate, finely 
serrate, and nearly glabrous leayes ; and racemes of large cream-white 
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flowers, usually four-petaled, with numorous stamens, and a. 

Sromatic odour, resembling that of orange-blossom. So hardy is it, so 
easily propagated, and so indifferent to soil, that it ix found in every 
shrubbery from the Mediterranean to St. Petersburgh. ‘The blossoms 
are at once distinguished from those of the true orange-tree by their 
four styles and inferior ovary ; they are often substituted, however, for 
those of the orange in bridal bouquets, and then frequently called 
“ citron-blossom.” The leaves have the flavour of cucumber. Philadel’~ 
phus inodo'rus, (Bot. Mag. xxxvi, 1478.) a native of the Carolinas, has 
larger and handsomer flowers, but as they are scentless, and the plant 
is rather tender, it is seen but seldom. To this family likewise belong 
the very interesting shrubs called Dewt’sia, the leaves of one of which 
supply a well-known and extromely beautiful microscopic object in the 
white silicious stars that bestrew the surface, In our shrubberies the 
Deut'sia sea'bra attains the height of 6—8 feet; the leaves are ovate, 
acuminate, and serrate, and the white flowers are produced, a few 
together, in racemose panicles. Dewt'sia gra'eilis and Deut'sia hwwilia 
are extremely pretty little greenhouse shrubs, with ovate-lanceolate 
leaves, and profusion of milk-white but scentless flowers, in delicate half- 
pendulous racemes, the buds, before expansion, resembling caraway- 
comfits. Both blossom carly in the spring, and at that season appear 
plentifully in ladies’ posies and bridal bouquets. ‘They are natives, like 
the Dewt’sia sedbra, of Japan. The filaments of the ten stamens are 
remarkably broad and flat, and have two little pointed shoulders, be- 
tweon which stands the yellow anther; the number of styles varies 
from three to four, or even five. For the binocular microscope, the calyx 
is a charming object, being covered with stars like those upon the leaf 
of the sca’bra, but more delicate. Decwma'ria Bar'bara, the only other 
cultivated representative of this group, (excepting a few rare species 
of Philadel'phus ) is n deciduous climbing shrub from Lower Carolina, 
with white and fragrant flowers much of the same character as thove 
of the mock-orange. 


CXXXIIL, THE CHILI-NETTLE FAMILY.—Loasn'cea. 
Stings, such as we are familiar with in the nettle, are found also ina 
few other plants, and help to characterise the principal portion of the 
Loasacem, which in other respects are pleasing garden and greenhouse 
flowers. The species, to the number of 70, are exclusively American, 
and though possessed of well-marked affinities with several other 
families, as those named after the Cactus/and the Passion-flower, in 
Wa 
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essential characters and aspect they are unmistakeable. All are her- 
baceous, though in a few cases they are twiners; the leaves are usually 
feather-lobed, and more or less deeply cut and serrate, though sometimes 
‘undivided ; the flowers are regular, pentamerons, yellow, white, orange, 
or reddish, and usually upon solitary and axillary peduncles, which are 
generally rather long; the large and inferior ovary is spirally grooved; 
and the stamens are generally numecrous and polyadelphous. In the typi- 
cal genus the five large petals are concave and boat-shaped, and spread 
out star-wise, and in every one of them, when the flower first opens, 
there is found a recumbent cluster of stamens. By degrees the stamens 
rise up, in order to fertilise the pistil, and eventually the whole form 
a vertical sheaf in the centre, surrounding and concealing the style. 
This part is also protected from view by five inner petals of a different 
colour, which form an intermediate whorl with the others, and are 
usually cleft into five finger-like lobes, two of which are longer, while 
the three shorter ones have coloured heads. The interior summit of the 
ovary is broad, green, and flat, and the exterior is eovered with stings, 
like the remainder of the plant. Under the microscope the Loasa 
flower is most interesting and instructive, and when the cylindrical 
capsule is ripe, and has burst by its five spirally-twisted valves, the plant 
again offers a valuable and useful study. The species chiefly cultivated 
is the Loa'sa or Caioph'ora lateri'tia, (Bot. Mag. Lxv. 3632.) with brick- 
red flowers, pinnatifid, cut, and serrate leaves, and stems that will twine 
to the height of 10—20 feet, when under glass. Loa'sa his'pida, from 
the valley of Lima, (iviii. 5057.) has handsome yellow and fragrant 
flowers, the petals of which are an inch long, and does well in the 
open garden, Loa'sa nit’ida, (1. 3872.) also yellow, is remarkable for 
the fine gloss of the upper surface of the dark-green leaves. Zoa'sa 
pid'ta, (Ixxv, 4428.) from the Andes, is white and yellow. Loa'sa in- 
ca'na, (lviii, 3048.) is wholly white. The genus Men(ze'lia is also very 
interesting for the microscope. In Mentze'lia oligosper’ma (xiii. 1760.) 
every part of the plant, except the surface of the potals, is covered 
with minute white hairs that give ita silky appearance, and which, 
when magnified, seem aa if made of glass, and are found to be covered 
with little hooks that curve downwards. The leaves are orate and 
coursely serrate; the flowers bright-orange colour and on peduncles 
shorter than the ovary. Ziumendu'chias, (lv. 2865; Ixiv. 3699.) like 
the typical genus, are clothed with stings, and distinguished from it by 
their fruit, which is fleshy, and separates, when ripe, into ten vertical 
picces. Another of the species clothed with stings is the Grono'via 
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soan'dens, the leaves of which are broad and vine-like. In agreeable 
contrast to these venomous plants we have the showy and stingless 
genus Barto'nia. The common Barto‘nia au'rea (Ixv. 3649.) is one of 
the handsomest of garden annuals, The stems rise 12—18 inches 
high, though the branches are more or less procumbent; the alter- 
nate and oblong leaves are scabrous, and coarsely toothed or pinna- 
tifid; the peduncles are short and 2—3-flowered; and the five largo 
petals of a brilliant golden yellow, orange at the base, and beautifully 
striated. Beneath them is the stout and twisted ovary, counterfeiting 
a hairy peduncle; and within are innumerable stamens, resembling 
those of the rose-of-Sharon, and disposed in five fasciculi. ‘The flowers 
only open in sunshine, and are very evanescent. Barfo'nia orna'ta or 
decapet'ala, (xxxvi. 1487.) from the banks of the Missouri, has white 
and fragrant flowers three inches across, and in general figure not 
unlike a white-flowered Cactus. Microsper’ma or Eweni’da bartonioi’des 
(Ixxvi. 4491.) is also very showy. Iilai’rea canarinoi'des is a climber 
with orange and scarlet flowers as large as those of the Cobma. 


CXXXIV. THE PARSLEY FAMILY.—Umbellif‘era or Apia'cea. 
An extensive and very remarkable family, seldom supplying examples 
of floral beauty, and for the most part weedy and unattractive, but 
in many cases notorious for deadly virulence; in others esteemed for 
pleasant taste of root or herbage, or for the aromatic and generous 
flavour of the seeds. The species, excepting a few suffratescent forms 
of remote countries, seldom in cultivation, are universally herbaceous, 
though some grow to the height of ten or twelve feet. Those of Great 
Britain are remarkably alike in structure. Pinnatifid leaves, minutely 
and repeatedly sub-divided, (so as to be popularly confounded with 
ferns) and compound umbels of numerous small white flowers, are pre- 
sent in all but seven or eight that occur wild. Abroad they are a good 
deal diversified. Those forms which in Britain are exceptional, often 
predominate ; and organs which in our native kinds are inconspicuous, 
are often so much enlarged ax to become the most striking portion 
of the plant. In most cases, however, the family is marked beyond 
possibility of mistake, by the very peculiar condition of the flower and 
fruit, the latter of which parts is quite unique. The ovary is inferior 
and 2-cclled. The tube of the 5-lobed calyx envelopes and is com- 
pletely adherent to it, the five free points of the sepals appearing only 
as minute teeth around the summit, and being sometimes reduced toa ~ 
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mere border or thickened margin. ‘The corolla consists of five small 
petals, which are often unequal in sizo, frequently notched or lobed, 
and often have the point curved inwards. The stamens are invariably 
five, curved inwards while young, alternate with the petals, and, along 
with the two distinct styles, inserted upon a 2-lobed and fleshy disk 
which appears to consist of the dilated bases of the styles, and forms 
a plate-like crown to the ovary. When ripe, the ovary separates into 
two indchiscent carpels, each tipped with its withered style, ‘The 
separation commences at the base, the summits remaining attached for 
some time to a central, filiform, and generally bipartite axis, which is 


Fig. 163. Fig. 160, 

Dilated petiole, Flower (Caraway). 
common to both, and from the prongs of which the carpels become 
suspended in the very curious and singular manner represented in Fig. 
164, The entire fruit is technically termed the “ cremocarp;” each of 
the sced-like halves into which it divides, is termed a “ mericarp ;”” 
and the central column from which they hang is called the “ earpo- 
phore.” Each of the mericarps has five longitudinal ridges, though 
sometimes they become very faint, and between these five, there are 
sometimes four subordinate ridges. The primary ones are in some 
gpecies dilated into wings; in others the surface is covered with prickles 
or bristles. Within the coat of each mericarp there are several longi- 
tudinal cavities, filled with resinous or oily matter, which is generally 
coloured. These reservoirs are termed “ vitée,” and it is their contents 
that give the peculiar aromatic odour and property to the fruit, The 
seed itself lies within and is tasteless. 
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‘Whatever the foliage or the inflorescence of a plant of this family, 
there is never any deviation in these particulars unless, perbaps, in 
Hyddrocot'yle. As regards the former, they differ, however, very 
widely,—so widely indeed, that in some of the commonest 
tatives, the idea of an umbelliferous plant, as derived from the name 
of the family, is totally lost. It is impossible, accordingly, to give a 
deseription that shall include the whole, except in reference to the 
flowers and fruit, as already done. The great mass of the British and 
cultivated species do, nevertheless, correspond pretty closely, and no 
plants are more easily identified than these. Hemlock may be taken 
as their general type and representative. 

In these, or the normal Umbellifere, the stems are jointed, furrowed, 
1=6 feet high, usually hollow, branched and erect, though a few semi- 
aquatic kinds are apt to sprawl. The leaves vary from guasi-pinnate 
to doubly and triply pinnatifid, and often have their petioles dilated at 
the base, the latter part serving, while young, as a cover for the axillary 
buds. The flowers are borne in compound umbels that vary from 1—12 
inches across, and which are either flat or hemispherical, according 
as the stalks are of equal or different lengths, the general character 
being that represented in Fig. 167, The smaller divisions are called 
the “umbellules,” and the stalks that support them the “rays.” At the 
base of the mys there are, in many species, several bracts, constituting 
an “involucrum;” and below every umbellule, there is usually a set of 
similar but smaller bracts, called the “involucel.” When aninvolucrum 
is not developed, the umbel is said to be “naked.” The white, or 
occasionally yellow or pinkish petals, are usually unequal, forming a 
small star of five rays, which is flattish or somewhat concave, and more 
or less irregular, Those of the flowers at the margin of the umbel are 
frequently very much larger than the others, giving it a “radiant” 
appearance, something like that produced in candytnft. 

‘Tho abnormal species differ from these partly in foliage and habit, 
partly in the inflorescence. The umbels are occasionally simple, as in 
Astraw'tia and Didis‘cus; the leaves aro sometimes intensely prickly, 
and the flowers consolidated into ovoid heads, as in Eryn'gium; in 
other genera, as Buplewrum, the leaves are reduced to ovate or 
lanceolate phyllodia, and the minute and sessile flowers are almost 
concealed by bracteas. Trin'ia is dimcious, and in the Gfnan'thes and 
many others the flowers are often unisexual by abortion. 

The properties of the Umbelliferw are of three principal and remark- 
ably: different kinds. In one section, a watery and acrid matter is 
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present; in a second, a milky and gum-resinous secretion; and in a 
third, an aromatic and oily one. When the first of these 
they are poisons; the second in excess converts them into stimulants; 


‘True Hemlock (Coni'um macula'tum). 
the third renders them carminative and serviceable as pleasant eondi- 
ments. If both the acrid and the gum-resinous seeretion be absent, 
‘they are often useful articles of food, as happens with the sweet roots of 
‘the carrot and the parsnip, and the foliage of samphire, fennel, chervil, 
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parsley, and celery, though the last is only edible when blanched by 
seclusion from the light. Among the poisons, hemlock or Cont um 
holds the first place; after this come the fools’-parsley, the cow-bane, 
and the yellow-juiced drop-wort, all of them exceedingly dangerous, 
The species that yield gum-resinous matters are the asafetida plant, the 
opoponax, the ammoniacum, and several others, well known to drag- 
. gists and students of Materia Medica; to those noted for their carmina- 

tive properties, we owe caraways, aniseed, coriander, and cummin. 

The chief seats of this remarkable family are the northern parts of 
the northern hemisphere. In tropical countries it is nearly unknown, 
except at considerable elevations, where the climate is that of tem- 
perate latitudes. Fifteen hundred species are estimated as its contents, 
and of these there occur in Britain, either indigenous, or naturalised, or 
as colonists, about sixty. Few plants, excepting the abnormal species, 
are so difficult of discrimination. It is an old botanical axiom, that the 
easier it is to tell the family a plant belongs to, the harder it is to 
distinguish the species and the genus; and nowhere does that axiom 
apply more forcibly than in the case of the normal Umbellifera.— 
‘The ripe fruit affords the generic characters, and scientific systems of 
classification always take it ax their basis; but what is to be done 
when our desire is to determine an umbelliferous plant while only in 
flower? By the time, moreover, that the fruit is ripe, the characters 
derived from the flowers and foliage are often obliterated, and some 
species very seldom mature any. Hence it becomes desirable to sock 
for characters which can be used while the fruit is in preparation, leaving 
the importance of the latter to be recognised as soon as it is ready. 
The fruit being obtained, the microscope is indispensable in the 
examination, since every fruit must be observed in horizontal section 
as well as externally, so as to obtain a view of the vittw. The species 
formerly accounted British, but now usually omitted from catalogues 
of native planta, are Eehinoph'ora spino’sa, (E. B. xxxiv. 2413.) Tor- 
dyium officinale, (xxiv. 2440.) Charophyl'lum au'reum, (xxx. 2103.) 
and Cherophyl'lum aromat'icum (Supp. i. 2636.) 

In the enumeration that follows, I have adopted, as elsewhere, what 
T believe to be the best nomenclature, without absolutely following any 
“authority.” The confusion, respecting the gencra at least, has until 
of Inte been immense, as indicated in the synonymes connected with 
the citation of coloured drawings of the several species, aud for a long 
time yet there must be difference of opinion. 
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SECTION I 
Apyoraat, srectxs ((¢. in no respect resembling Contam, Fig. 167.) 
A, Leaves undivided. 

* Leaves circular, crenate, poltate, about an inch in width, and glabrous.— 
‘Stoms creeping, 3—19 inches long, the leaves rising in clusters from the 
joints, on erect petioles 2—4 inches in length, Peduooles from the same 
joints, never no tall as the leaves, and bearing a little hond of about five 
minute and pinkish flowors. 1. Mansa Pexxt-wont, 

++ Leaves quite entire, and with parallel veins, Flowers yellowish and minute, 

+ Leaves roandish.ovate, the base growing round the stom in such n way 
ns to render the latter perfotiate, Plant 12—19 inches high, branched! 
nt the upper part. Bracts of the involucels broadly-ovate, greenish. 
yollow, bristle.pointed, and thres times as long as the inconsplouous 
flowers. 67, Thonow-wax, 

Ht Loares narrow and grass-like. 
@, Perennial. Stem eroct and panicled. Radical lonves obovate, 5—T 
‘velned, and potiolate; upper ones lincar-lancoolate and seasile, 
Rays of the umbel 4—8, and longer than tho five tracts. 
68. Punmywun Boruzonus. 
4. Annuals, Rays of the umbel few and short. 
Flowers 2—3 together, in little hoads along the slender wiry 
stems, which are about a foot long, and very much branched, 
Leaves linear, Bracts very small. 
59. Sumxnzs Burracncs, 
Plant $4 inches high. Loaves lanceolate, 9-veined, palo snd. 
rigid. Rays 3—4. Bracts largo, lanceolate, acute, longer 
than the greenish flowers. 60. Saarx. Rrom Burtxcaua. 
u, Leaves very prickly. Plant bard, glabrous and very rigid. Flowers in very 

dense and compact heads, with a sealo to every floret. Potala erect, with a 

long inflected point. 

Radical loaves rounded, plaited, the edges very spinous, Uke helly, and 
with long petioles; upper ones lobed and amplexicanient. Plant 
about a foot high, stout, glaucous, and with a blucish tinge. Flowers 
luo, the scales of the florets 8-cleft, Involuore 3-lobed, longer than 
the head, and, as well as the loaves, beautifully veined. Toots ex- 
tending a long way into tho sand, and with clammy sap. 

4. Coxmox Enraco. 

Loaves pinnatifid and cut, the upper ones stem-tlasping. Plant 12—18 
inches high, and rather slender, Seales of the florets undivided, 
Flowers purplish or white. 6. Frew Karsqo, 

¢, Leaves circular in outline, deeply divided, and palmate. 

Flowers in simple umbels, with an erect or spreading involucre of narrow 

‘pink or straw-coloured bracts resembling petals, and as long al the’ 
. Lower leaves 6—7-lobod, the lobes acute and serrate 
Plant 1—2 feet high. So ASTRANTIAL | 
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(Anwormat sructzs, Leaves cirewlar in outline, deeply divided, and palmate.) 


Flowers in small heads, without involuores, and collected into small umbellated 
panicles. Leaves mostly radical, 8—5-lobed and cut, glabrous, bright 
shining green, finely serrated, and on petioles 3—6 inchea lang. Flowers 
sessile on the receptacle; petala pale pink and incurved, stamens one~ 
third of an inch long when fully developed. Fruit ovoid, rough with 
hooked prickles, Plant $—18 inches high, 2. Saxremn. 


SECTION IL 
UMBELEIFERE OF NORMAL CHARACTER, UOT WITH VERY STRIKING INDIVIDUALITY 
‘OF FEATURE OR FIGURE. 

A. Aquatic or waterside plant, consisting of a series of green tubes; thows of tho 
stom ay thick as a quill, the others smaller, and the only parts not tubular 
being leaves that may be under water, Stent nearly simplo, 2—8 foet high. 
Leaves quasi-pinnate, those of the stem few and distant, the leaflets very 
small, confined to the upper extremity, and hollow like the long petioles. 
Rays of the umbels few and very short; flowers white; the umbels, when in 
fruit, nearly globular, and the size of a marble, Root stoloniferous, 


24. Tunutan Duorworr. 
a. Leawes divided into bristle or hair-like segments. 


* Plnnt floating in water. Umbels generally of two rays only; umbellules 
minute, soarcely longer than their involucels, 


1%, Mepwxep (aquatic form). 
‘** Plant growing on land. 


a, Leaves resembling dense clusters of dark green and tender bristles, 
the general outline triangular, and the length 3—0 inches. Bristle. 
like segments not exceeding on inch, usually Jess, and projecting 
in all directions, Stem 12—18 inches high, the base crowded with 
the withered remains of former leaves. Flowers cream-colored. 
Fruit elliptical, with five prominent and equal ribs, and many vite: 
detween, 20. Srioxen. 

0. Divistons of the leaves hair-like, flaccid, pendulous, the principal 
fibres usually several inches in length, and tho general outlina 
tiangular, Flowers yellow, Plant glabrous, perennial, erect, and 
branching, 2—8 feet high, and often taller, Rays of umbel 15—20 
or more. 

Stems rod-like and usually hollow. Leaves numerous, soft, and 
dark-green. Umbels terminal and rather conoare. Flowers 
deop yellow. Plant with a very strong and peculiar odour. 
Fruit oblong; the earpels with five prominent ribs, and 
single vitts between, 92. Fewwnt. 

Stem striated. Leaves five thmes tripartite, Umbels large, 
their rays and those of the umbellules numerous. Plant 
with a strong aulphureous smell. Fruit flat, with a broad 
thin border; the carpels with three slight ribs and single 
‘vitty between, ‘87. Suuraen-werp. 
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(Uxnetsirzem ov womwar onansotun, &c. Leaves divided into bristle or hair- 
like segment, Plant growing on land.) 

¢. Leaves chiefly radical, quasi-pinnate, narrow, and several inches long; 
the segments opposite, and eat to the base into linear lobes, so that 
every pair presents the appearance of a whorl of separate and linear 
leaflets sproading on all sides frosa the main stalk. Stor solitary, 
12—18 inches high. Umbels few and terminal. Rays 0—8 Flowers 
white. Fruit oblong; the earpels with fire filiform ridges and 
solitary vittm between. 17. Wionzxp Canua. 

©. Stem remarkably spotted with blackish-purple, glabrous, polished and shining, 
4—6 foct high, slender, and much and gracefully branched nt the upper part. 
‘Leaves tripinnatit, the lower ones often 2 feet long, the segments lanceolate, 
‘and the divisions acute and often eut. Rays of the umbel 8—12. Flowers 
white. Bracts of the involucram several, short, and ovate-lanceolate; those 
of the umbellules about three, tanceolate, all upon one side, and shorter than: 
the umbellules. Frait broadly ovoid; the five ribs prominent, and waved or 
crennte. Root fusiform. Whole plant smelling nastously when bruised. 

Tnuk Hesocn. 

1p. Braets of the involucrum Sis lncgat Blidy ta See ed os ee ata, 
and forthe mest part deeply-pinnatifd and cut. Stem 2—$ fect high, branched, 
rough, and very bristly. Leaves tri-planatifid, the segmonts deeply cut, nar- 
row, and acate. Flowers white, the contral blossom of every umbel usnally red. 
or dull-purple, and abortive. Rays about 40. Umbel, when in fruit, usually 
coneaye, and resembling a little nest, Fruit rough with bristles. 

42. Wp Cannor. 

x. Bracts of the umbelluler remarkably pendulows, three in nurabor, longer than 
the umbellules, and upon their outer side. No general involuerum. Plant 
1—2 feet high, branchy, leafy, and dark-green. Leaves triangular in ontline, 
doubly-pinnatifid, glabrous, the segments wedge-shaped and deourrent— 
Umbels on long stalks. Rays 5—9, Fruit abandant, oroid-globular, whitish, 
with five ribs and solitary vitte: between. 28, Foors’-ransex, 

¥. Seaside-rocks plant, very succulent, pale green and glaucous. Leaves bi-ternate 
and tri-ternate, the segments long, lanceolate, and narrowed at each extremity. 
Branches diffase. Flowers yellowish. Reys$—15. Involucre of about five 
ovate brats; involucels of about seven, Fruit elliptical and spongy, the ribs 
five, and the vitte: numerous, 30, Samreme. 

©, Ovary and fruit remarkably bristly or prickly. Taya of the umbels not more 
than eight, and usoally much fewer. 
* Umbels terminal, or, if lateral, on peduncles longer than the rays; 
flowers with n tendency to pink or Hla, 
a. Involuere of soveral bracts, about ons to every ray. 

Braots smalland subulate, Plant 2—8 fect high, branched, 
slender and graceful. Stem solid and rough. Leaves 
bi-pinnatifid, hairy, the segments narrow und sharply 
cut, the terminal lobe much elongated and often 
attenuate. Umbels on long peduncles. Rays 7—T0, 
Flowers usually lilac, Bristles of the ovary incurved, 
and io vertical rows. 60. Lnac Hepox-ransury, 
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(Umuentireom oy xonmar cuamscrxa, de. Ovary and fruit bristly or prickly. 
‘Umbels terminal. Involuore of several bracts.) 
Bracts broad, ovate, and membranous. Mant hispid.— 
Leaves little divided, the segments pinnatifid, verrate, 
ond decurrent. Flowers rose-coloured, large, and 
handsome. Fruit large and abundantly prickly. 
‘54. Baoap-teaven Cavcatrs. 
}. Only one bract to the umbel, and very fow to the wmbellales. 
Plant 6—18 inches high, much and densely branched. 
Leaves bi-pinnatifid, rigid, the segments oblong and sharply 
cut. Umbels stalked, Rays 6—8. Prickles of the fruit 
spreading, and hooked at the tip. 
51. Srneapino Henor-ranstar. 
¢. No bracts to the umbel, and very few to the umbellules. 
Rays 3. Plant somewhat bushy, nearly glabrous: the 
stem deeply furrowed, and hairy at the joints, Leaves 
repeatedly divided, Ovary with hooked prickles; each 
umbellule ripening three fruits or rarely more. 
33, Sumwpen-tRavep Cavcarss, 
** Umbola always lateral, opposite the leaves, either sessile, or upon 
peduncles shorter than the rays. 
Umbels contracted into little sossilo heads. Stems and branches 
12—18 inches long, rough, diffuse, and often prostrate.— 
Leaves bi-pinnatifid, the segments ovate, eut, and acute. 
Flowers reddish. Outer fraite of the umbel with hooked 
prickles, inner ones warty, and all short. 
62. Kxorrap Burwexp, 
Umbels of $4 slender rays, and on short pedancles, Stem 
glabrous, polished 2—3 feet high. Leaves thrice-pinnatifid, 
‘the segments obtuse, delicate green, No general involucre. 
Bracts of the umbellulos 5—6, their edges fringed. Flowers 
pere-white, Kruit ovoid, conical, and as large as the beak. 
‘Sbeaths and leaves more or less hairy. 
48. Bun-ransrxy. 
1. Umbels sessile or veey nearly 90, and mostly opposite the leaves. Plant 
glabrous and succulent, more or less procumbent, usually growing by the 
waterside, and with « strong odour when bruised, Branches 1—2—$ feet 
long. Flowers white and insignificant. Fruit ovoid, with five ribs and 
solitary vittes between, 

Lower leaves doubly-pinnatifid; upper ones ternate and very small, the 
middle lobe on an nttenunted stalk; the segments of the whole 
wedge-shaped, and cut and lobed at the extremity. No bracts either 
to the umbels or the umbelloles, but tothe former one or two small 
ternato loaves instond. Rayx 3—6. Carpels with two additional 
vitte on the face next tho axis. 8. Win Cetxar. 

Leavos quasi-pinnate, the 7—21 segments ovnte, lanceolate, serrate, and 
very sessilo, Dracts to the umbelleles, and sometimes also to tho 
umbels. Rays S—T—10. No vite on the face of the oarpela. 

11, Common Mansiwoat, 
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(Umxtirrems: oF sonwat ctanacrar, tc.) 

1 Leaves tripartite, very large, the segments linear-tanceolate, 1—2 inehes long, 
acute, serrated, and decurrent; lower ones upon long petioles, Stem stout 
and hollow, 3—4 feet high, and not much branched. Umbels large. Flowers 
white, Rays J0—20, with only 1—2 bracts, or none. Umbellules with 
several lanceolate bracts, Calyx-tooth prominent. Carpels noarly globular, 
tho five ribs broad and fat, with single vittm betweon. Root fibrous. 

7. Warge Cowsaxe. 

+. Fruit inflated and nearly globular, resembling two little smooth bladders, with a 
loose sced in cach. Stem ervct, nearly simple, 1—2 feet high, glabrous, and 
almost naked. Radical eaves twioe of thrice ternate, the segments wedge- 
shaped, acutely cut or deeply S-lobed. Stem-lenves fow, ternate and entire, 
the segments linear-lanceolate. Uppermost leaves reduced to sheaths, 
‘Umbels terminal, Rays 10—12. Flowers white and rather largo. Bracts 
few and linear, (Cornish plant.) 55. Conxtex Brappxn-snep- 

x. Roote with numerous tubers, formed by the swelling of the fires; tho tubers 
elliptical, oblong, or globular. Leaves twice or thrice pinnatifd, usually 
large. Flowers whitish and partly sterile. Fruit ovato or elliptical, the 
carpels corks, with five broad ridges, nnd solitary vitae between, and crowned 
by the persistont styles and calyx-teoth. Plant glabrous-! 

‘Tabers fusiform, clustered about the base of the stem, and not anliko 
thoso of the Dahlin. Plant 3—4—6 feet high, stout and branched. 
Loaves large, glossy, and spreading, the xegments of those on the 
stom numerous, broadly wedge-ehaped or odiong, and variously cut. 
Umbels on Jong terminal stalks, with 15—20 rays 2—4 inches in 
length. Umbellules globular, with numerous narrow bracts. Sap 
‘often becoming yellow after exposure for a short time to the sir, 
and becoming dry. 25, Yutrowseicep Dnorwonr, 

» ubors more or less distant from the base of the stem. Segments of 
tho stemleaves irregularly bifld or trifid, tho divisions few and 
linear, and often very long. Plant 2—8 fect high, the branches 
fow, long, and slender, Raya 6—16, and rather short. Umbellulos 
densely crowded. 26. Poorer Dacrworr. 


SECTION Ii. 
‘NonMAL Uxwetttyene wirm Tie LEAVES QUASLFINNATE, OR SHIPLYMNSATENID, 
LoxorR THAx mRoap, and without distinet Iateral branches; the segments 
usually serrate, somotimes vary deeply divided, and even subdivided. 
A. Insignificant waterside plant, Stems procumbent, 3—12 inches long ; leaflets 
fow and minute, those of the 
‘umbel rarely more than two; flowers minute, 

ni, Flowers yellow or yellowieh-green. Stem 2—4—6 foot high, erect, deoply fur- 
rowod, branched, leafy, and rough. Segments of the leaves 3—S—9, ovate and 
werrated, the terminal one 3.lobed, and the lower ones deeply and irregularly 
divided, the general surface wavy and uneven. Umbels largo and terminal, 
Hays numerous. No bracts eithor to the umbels or the umbellules, Fruit 
oval and flat. Petioles dilated. Plant yellowish. 40, Wirp Panswrr, 
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(Nonman UMM ERe WIT THE LEAVES QUASE-PENNATE.) 


c, Umbele tateral, usually almost sessile, their stalks always shorter than the rays. 
Plant semi-aquatic, branchy and succulent, the branches hollow, and 1—3 
foot long. Segments of the leaves ovate-lanceolate, serrated, and very sessile, 
Rays of the umbel 6—7-—10. Flowers white and inconspicuous. Fruit ovold ; 
carpels with flve prominent and equal ridges, and solitary vittm between. 
‘Whole plant glabrous, and when crushed, with the emell of carrots, 

11, Common Maasuwont, 

D. Petioles remarkably dilated at the base, 40 #3 to form great pouches, in which 
the buds are contained while young, and which afterwards become ladle-form. 
Plant 2—4 feet high, sturdy, coarse, and rough. Leaves very largo, tho seg- 
ments 3—6, irregularly cut, and the terminal one Slobed. Umbels large, 
broad, and flat, the outer flowers Jarger than the inner ones; petals white, 
sometimes with a lilno or rosy tinge. Fruit abundant, oval, fiat, and whitish, 
with four short purplish-brown and conspicuous vite on each side, No 
fnyolucrum. 81, Common Cow-pansnre, 

2, Leaves chiefly radical, dolicate, narrow, and soveral inches long; the segments 
opposite, and owt fo the base into linear lobes, # that every pair presents the 
appearance of a whor! of separate and linearleatlots, spreading on all sides from 
the main stalk. Stem solitary, 122—ISinches high. Umbols few and terminal. 
Rays 6-8. Flowers white. Fruit oblong; the carpels with five filiform 
ridgos and solitary vittm between. 1F. Waonten Canvat, 

¥. Rays of the umbet not more than 2—3—4. Flowers white, lilac or pinkish, 
Plant glabrous, erect, and branchy, Fruit ovoid; carpels with five ribs, and 
‘solitary vittee between, 

Segments of the Jower leaves an inch or more in length, coarsely and 
irregularly serrated ; upper leaves ternate. Rays of the umbel 3—5, 
the middle one shorter. Flowers very few. Plant 18—80 inches 
high, tho branches stiff and wiry. Vitter clavate. Smell strong and 
disagreeable. 1%. Common Hoxewonr. 

Leaves small, resembling the radical ones of the Pimpinella Saxifraga, 
tho ovate and serrate xegmants about balf an inch long. Rays 2—3 ; 
very irregular. Plant 9—18 inches high. Leaves chietly radical, 
and soon withering ; upper ones merging into linear bracts. 

10. Cons ranstny, 

@, Rays of the umbel numerous, 

* No bracts to the umbels, or only 1—2 very minute ones. Fruit short; tho 
five ribs scorecly prominent, and tho vitte numerous, 

Leaves 2—4 inches long, very variable, even upon the same indivi- 
dual, Segments of the lower ones in 4—0 pairs, usually ciroular 
or ovate, balf an inch to an inch long, and serrated; segments 
of the upper ones usually very much cut and doeply divided, 
the uppermost often reduced to narrow bracts. Petioles often 
several inchos Jong. Stem eroct, 1—2 feet high, not much 
‘Uranched. Umbels terminal. Rays 10—10, Flowers white. 

20, Meanow Prerner. 





(Noman cwnetisreae wren ter weaves quast-rosate. Rays of the umbel 
numerous, and without bracts. Fruit short; vittm numerous) 

Leaves usually 6—8 inches long ; the segments ovate, 1j—2 inches 
in length, deeply and coarsely serrate, and usally of uniform 
figure upon all parts of the plant. Stem sbowt 2 feet high. 
Flowers white, sometimes pink, 91. Great Poarmeer. 

‘Segments of all the leaves deeply cut into linear and laciniated lobes, 
the lowermost lobes of the upper segments crossing one another. 
‘Stem 1—2 feet high, branched. Umbels dense. Rays 0—15, 
Flowers white, Fruit oblong and aromatic. Carpels with five 
ribs, and single vita betwees. 16. Canawar. 

‘** Bracts of the ambels numerous and conspicuous. 

+ Stem rough with deflexed bristles, 3—L feet bigh, erect, ranched and 
deeply-furrowed. Leaves covered with bristly bairs, the segments 
S—i—9, ovate and serrate. Umbels and their bracteas bristly — 
Rays 8—10. Flowers reddish, more or less radiant. Fruits @attened 
and with five ribs, two of which are close to the thickened and 
wringled margin. Vitte 1—3. 41, Haxrwoat. 

tt Plant glabrous. Segments of the leaves undivided, though deeply 
serrated. Bracts of the umbels often deeply cut. 

Umbels mostly lateral. Rays usually 10-15. Stem seldom 
above 2 feet high ; much branched. Segments of the leaves 
in 6—S—10 pairs, deeply and irregularly serrated. Flowers 
often with a lilac tinge. 

. 22. Nannow-teaven WaTEn-ramsyrp, 

Umbels all terminal. Rays usually 15—20. Stem usually 
3-4 feet high, stout and furrowed, Segments of the 
Jeaves in G—10 pairs, regalarly serrated, and often It 


and in general outline (whes flattened) mostly triangular; the s¢gments 
generally very numerous, 
a. Segments of the lower leaves newer exceeding nine, Upper leaves often only 
ternate, 


No tracts either to the umbels or to the umbellnles. Stem robust, 2—2 
feet high. Segments of the leaves 2—J inches long, ovate and 
serrated. Root creeping underground, Rays of the exobel 12—20, 


Pruit ovoid, the ribs slender; vitte not present. 
15. Gosrwaen, 
ton ie bepelei lh ebgeneesbebceee 
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(Nonwar capecetynne wire THE LEAVES TREANOUEAR AND DIVIDED.) 


Braots of the umbels 2—6, and those of the umbellules about as many. 
Stem 18—24 inches high, nearly simple, and tinged with red, Sege 
ments of the leaves large, sub-rhomboid and serrated. Rays of 
umbel about 12, Flowers redidish-white, Anthors red. Fruit ovoid, 
not compressed, with five prominent and acute ribs, and several 
vitte between. 34. Soorc Lovaoe. 
®, Lower leaves twice or thrice ternate; upper ones only ternate; the segments 
broadly ovate and coarsely toothed, sometimes 3-lobed, and usually 2—3 inches 
Jong. Plant stout and erect, 2—4 feot high, noarly glabrous, and bright yellaw= 
ish-green. Stom furrowed. Umbels terminal. Rays §—12. Flowors greenish- 
yellow, much crowded in the umbellules. Fraitratherlange, nearly black, ovoid, 
with three prominent ribs and several vit between, and attached by the very 
narrow edge. Potioles broad and flattened. 50, ALEXANDERS, 
©, Petioles immensely dilated at the base, 80 ns to form a great pouch for the buds, 
and subsequently Iadle-form, Stem stout and branched, every branch bear- 
ing o large umbel, tho surfaco furrowed, tinged with purple, and somewhat 
downy, especially at the upper part. Leaves very large and handsome, 
spreading horizontally, the segments distinct, 1—2 inches long, ovate and 
serrate. Umbols convex, 0—9 inches in diameter, Rays 20—40, Flowers 
white or Iilao, sometimes pink. Bracts of the umbellules numerous. Fruit 
flattoned, with three dorsal ribs, and two marginal ones diluted into wings, 
making four wings in all. 30, Anarnica. 
»D. Plant diacious, Root-stock short and thick, and almost woody, Flower-stems 
annual, 312 inches high, branchy, pale glaucous-green, and glabrous. 
Segments of the leaves numerous, narrow linear, }—} an inch long. Umbels 
small and numerous, and collected into little panicles. Rays4—6, Bracta 
absent, or nearly so. Fruit ovoid. Carpels with five prominent ribs, and 
single vittw between. UA. Trewta. 
®. Rays of the umbel only 2—3, and without involucrum. Stems and branches 
weak and spreading, d—12 inches long. Leaves finely divided, Brats of the 
umbelloles lange, cleft, upright, white-odged, and overtopping the 6—12 short 
raylets. Fruit linear, with a «mooth beak 1}—9 inches long and resembling 
the tooth of acomb, Ribs five and obtuse. 43. Saxruxaps-sxepiz. 
¥. Rays of the unbol 4—0—7—10. 
© Flowers greenish-yellow. Plant 1—! feet high, slightly branched and 
giabrons. Segments of tho leaves fow, oppoaite, and narrow, Umbela 
terminal, Rays about seven, of unequal length, and with only 1—2 
bracts, or nowe at all, Umbellales with several narrow bracts. Fruit 
oblong and S-ribbed, 35. Meanow Sinavs. 
++ Flowers white. 
@. Plant, when braised, yiolding an intolerably fatid odour, Stem 12—18 
‘inches high, erect, branchy, and glabrous. Umbcls terminal. Reya 
5—8. No general bracts, and only a few to the umbollules. Fruit 
globular and aromatic, (wo carpels mot readily separating; the 
ribs searcely evident, and no vittm between, 45. Cozrxner. 
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(Nossar, axn wrest The LeivEs THANGDIAR axp vivipED. Rays of the umbel 
4—t—10, Flowers white.) 

}, Plant with a strong aromatic odour, Leaves lanre, and divided into 
innumerable little segments. Stem thick, hollow, succulent, fur- 
rowed, 1—d feot high. Umbels terminal and downy. Noinvolacram, 
Braots of the umbellules about five, pale and fringed. Fruit an inch 
long, dark brown, sharply ribbod, and aromatic, 44. Swaex Crcuxy. 

¢, Plant scontless, or nearly #0. 

Subterranean beso of the stem white, flexuose, and gradually taper- 
ing down to tho root, which resembles @ litile potato an inch im 
diameter, Petioles flexuose below ground, Stem 12—18 inches: 
high, branched at the upper part. Umbels drooping while young. 
Leaves finely divided. Fruit oblong; the five ribs of the carpels 
‘equal and filiform, and with three vite; tho styles persistent 
and erect, 18. Comox Eaxra-xur, 

Like the precoding, butlarger in all its parts. Stem @feethigh, Many 
Irnots to the umbels. Rays 10—14, Vitte solitary. Styles per- 
sistent, elongated, and refered. 19, Gaxar Eaxrt-xvn, 

Stem rough, and usually spotted with purple, 18—86 inches high, 
branched, and swollen beneath the joints, Segments of the 
leaves deeply lobed and cut, the lobes short and rather obtuse. 
Umbels terminal. Fruit long snd glabrous, the five ribs and 
‘viltw conspicuous when dry, 46. Rovow Cuxnvrt. 

Stem hairy below, glabrous above, branched, and 2~—8 feet high, 
Sogmonts of the leaves much cut, the lobes slender and pointed, 
and the surface hairy, Umbels terminal. Fruit long, glabrous, 
‘very smooth, and without ribs or vitte. 49, Cow-PARELEY. 

Stem slender, 14—2 foot high. Leaves palo yellowish-green and 
very delicate, the segments finely cut, and with short ovate and 
obtuse lobes, Umbels mostly lateral and sessile, Umbellules 
small. Fruit large, perfectly glabrous, Knear, and tapering 
upwards, 47, Gaums Cuenvm 

@. Rays of the umbels usually not less than ten, and for the most part, many 
more than ten. 

a, No bracts to the umbdels. Flowers white. Fruit cylindrical; the five ribs 
obtuse and corky, 

* Leaves much divided, the segments small, oblong or wedge- 
shaped, and entire ; when under water, sometimes enpillary, 
Plant glabrous, much-branched, and spreading: the stam 
very thick below, and averywhere hollow, Umbels on very 
short peduncles, or in the forks of the branches, Rays 
10—15, 27, Frxe-teavep Daopwont, 

‘#* Segments of the upper leaves few, long, and linear. Stems2—8 
feet high, nearly solid, the branches few, long and slender, 
Rays 8—15, and rather short, Umbollules densely crowded. 
Flowers partly sterile, the fertile ones usually sessile, the 
barren ones with distinct pedicels, 26, Pasyrxe, Daorworr, 
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(NORMAL, AND WEEH THE LEAVES TRIANGULAR AND DIVEDRD.) 

0d. Flowers yellowish-green, aad the whole plant partaking of tho same hue, 
Stam 1—2 feet high. Rays of the umbel 16—20 or more, Plant 
glubrous, and agreeably flavoured. A few bracts both to the umbels 
and the umbellules. Fruit small and ovoid; the five ridges filiform, 
and with solitary vitte between. 9. Ganbex Panstry. 

. Juiee milky, drying toa brown resin. Plant 4—S fect high. Segments 
of the very much divided leaves linear-lanceolate, and their points 
hard. Rays of the umbel 20 or more, rough, and with an involuere 
of many lanceolate bracts, Fruit flat, with » broad thin border, 

‘38. MILK-PARSLEY, 

d. Umbels hemispherical. Stom stout, erect, 1—2 foet high, furrowed and 
slightly branched. Loaves ehiefly radioal, the segments lanceolate, 
and very acute, Rays 20—30, Bracts numerous both under the 
umbels and the umbellules, Mowers white and crowded. Fruit 
ovoid-oblong, hairy, the styles reflexed upon it, and the five ribs 
prominent and corky, with single vittw between. 

33, Moustan Srsext. 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1. Marsx Pexxywont—Hydrocot'yle vulga'rie. 

Borders of ponds, and in boggy ground, where not occupied by large 
plants, though often half-concealed among rushes and other swamp- 
loving vegetation of slender habit. Sometimes on the borders of 
rivulets. Common all over Britain, Fl. May—August. 

Curtis, i. 989; K. B.xk, 76ty Baxter, i. 168, 

This and the Cotyle'don Umbili’ous are the only British plants with peltate 
loaves, In Cheshire, where the plant abounds, the little round plates are called 
‘by the country children Fairies’ tables.” 

The highest authorities in Botany belng agreed in placing this plant among tho 
Umbelliferm, I follow theit example, But as Dr, Seeman has shown, it belongs 
rather to the Aratia’eeee, The oarpels of the fruit do not separate from the oar 
pophore, nor are they provided with vitte, and the mstivation of the corolla is 
truly valvato, whereas that of poerly all genuine Umbellifer® (though not of 
Diditeus) ts imbricate, 


2. Sanrcnre—Sanic'ula Buropa’a. 
Woods and groves; common all over Britain. Il. May, June. 
BH 98; Baxter, iii. 996," 

A plant of a peculiar and very bewutifal shade of green. ‘The flowers, when 

fully blown, reward minute examination with the nid of # Jens, 
8, Asrnanrta—Astran'tia major. 

A very pretty and favourite garden plant, from central and southern 
Europe, here and there naturalised in woods upon hills. “ Between 
Whitbourne and Malyern. Above Stokesay Castle, near Ludlow.” 
Fi, June—August. 

a4 
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4. Common Enyxoo—Eryn'gium marit'imum, 

Sandy sea-shores ; common upon all the coasts of Great Britain, 
exeept those perhaps of the east of Scotland, and extending as far 
north as the Shetland Isles. Fl. July, A 

Curtis, iv.697; E. B. x. 718; Baxter, iii. 162. 

‘The,most curious awd interesting plant of the British coasts, and of remarkable 
beauty in its bright blue flowers, and blwe.tingod and veiny leaves. At St. Helen's, 
in the Iale of Wight, there grows a variety in whieh the stems, leaves, and flowers 
are all rose-coloured. 

5. Frerp Exrxao—Eryn'gium campes'tre. 

Waste dry places, principally near the sea ; extremely rare, Devon- 

port. Gateshead. Weston-super-Mare. Fl. July, August. 
EB. Bi. 07, 
6. Tave Hemtock—Coni"um macula'tum, 

Damp bedgebanks, ditchbanks, moist waysides, in churchyards, and 
upon shaded ruins. Generally distributed, but not very common. 
Burton, near Gresford, abundant. Fi. June, July. Biennial. 

Cartis, i. 17 ; E. B. xvii, 1192; Baxter, iv. 103, 

‘The whole plant is polsonoas, but modern experience has shown it to be less 
violent than was supposed when tho juice was given to Socrates. It is both 
curious and interesting to note how frequently this plant is found, like henbane 
and the deadly-nightshade, in connection with middle-age rains. In the court. 
yard of Tantallan Castle, for instance, that famous stronghold of the once 
powerful and haughty Douglas family, overlooking the German Ocean, near Ber- 
wick, and celebrated in * Marmion.” Here it flourishes in the highest luxuriance, 
forming. in fine seasons, a tall forest. 

Popislarly the name “bemlock” is applied to many of the Umbelliferm,—perhaps 
to all tho larger and branching kinds with white flowers. It is well, 
fo distinguish the Coni‘um as the “ True heclock.” Coni'um is the only British 
‘Umbeliate io which purple spots and a perfectly glabrous stem are found in 
company. 

7. Waren Cownaxs—Cicw'la viro'sa. 

Ditchbanks, edges of ponds, and along the margins of rivers; rather 

rare, though found in most parts of Great Britain and Ireland. FL 


Le ha E.B. vii. 470; Baxter, v. 309. 

One of the rankest of our vegetable poisons, 

8. Witp Cerert—'pium grave‘olens. 

Ditches, marshy places, and especially on the banks of tidal rivers, 
and in marshes near the sea, Common, as far as the south of Scotland. 
FL July, August. Biennial. 

E. B. xvii. 1210; Baxter, il, 156. 
‘The origin of the celery cultivated in gardens as a vegetable, 
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9, Garpexw Pansnexy—Petroseli’num sati’oum, 

Parsley is a native originally of Greece and Asin Minor, Cultivated 
for its pleasant flavour, from the remotest ages, it has now, like many 
other old garden vegetables, become naturalised, especially upon rocks 
near the sea, Isle of Wight, very abundant. St. Vincent's Rocks, 
near Bristol. FL July, August. 

E. B. Supp, i. 2703, 
10. Conx-ranstzy—Petroseli‘num se'getum, 

Moist fields and in hedges where the soil is calcareous, and princi- 
pally near the sea. Rare, and only found in the southern and midland 
counties of England. Fl. August. Annual and biennial. 

E. B. iv. 228 (as S?’son se’getum); Baxter, v. 960, 
11. Comox Mansuwonr—Heloscia'dium nodiflo'rum, 

Pondsides, and in wet ditches, which it often nearly chokes up; 
common and abundant everywhere, excepting in the north of Scotland. 
Fi. July, August. 

E. B. ix. 039 (ns Si'um nodiflo'rum); Baxter, vi. A15, 

Stum re'pens of E. B. xx. 1431 is a variety of this plant, with rounder and more 
aoutcly-serrate leaflets, a longer-enduring involuerum of more numerous bracteas, 
and yellow anthors instead of purplo ones. 

12. Mupwexp—Heloscia’dium inunda' tim, 

Swamps and muddy borders of ponds ; sometimes floating in the water. 

Common everywhere. FI. May—July. Annual? 
E. B. iv. 297 (aa Sion inunda’tum). 

When floating in water, the subnverged loaves are attenuated to the fineness of 
hair, 

13. Commox Hoxrwort—Si’son Amo'mum. 

Moist fields where the soil is calcareous. In the south of England 
frequent; in the north rather scarce, and in Ireland not found. Hor- 
field, near Bristol. Fl. July, August. Annual or biennial. 

E. B. xiv. O04; Baxter, vi. 407. 
14. Tarxta—Trin‘ia glaber'rima. 

Among the short turf upon dry and sunny limestone rocks, and in 
Ary ficlds on calcareous soil; extremely rare. St. Vincent's Rocks, 
Berryhead, Devonshire. Uphill and Weston, Somersetshire. County 
Meath, Ireland. In Scotland not found. Fl. May, June. 

KE, B, xvii. 1200 (as Pimpinel'ta dioica); Baxter, vi, 408. 
16, Goarweep—Ayopo'dium Podagra'ria. 

Damp waysides, borders of rivers, orchards, and in waste places, 

especially near towns; common everywhere. Fl. May, June. 
BE, B. xiv, 940; Baxter, ii, 151. 
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16. Canaway—Ca'rum Ca'rui. 

Occasionally in cultivated fields, from seeds undesignedly conveyed 
thither, having been an inhabitant of English gardens for many cen- 
turies. Fi. June. Biennial. 

K. B. xxi, 1803; Baxter, iii. 292. 
17. Waorrep Canum— Ca'rum certicilla'tum. 

Heathy and boggy places, and low wet meadows ; chiefly in Wales, 
the west of Scotland, where it is plentiful, and in Ireland. Abundant 
between Llanberris and Bethgellert, about Dunoon, near Swansea, and 
near Lancaster. Fl. July, August. 

BE, B. vi. 805 (as St'son werticilla'tum.) 
18, Common Eanrn-nut—Bw'nium flezwo'sum, 

Dry woods, orchards, hill-sides, rough steep slopes under trees, 
hedgebanks, and meadows; abundant everywhere. Fl. May, June. 

Curtis, ii, 241 (ns Bu’nium Butbocas'tanum) ; E. B, xiv. 088; Baxter, vi. 496, 

‘Tho most delicate of tho British Umbelliform, both in branch and leaf, and 
easily distinguished by the bendings of the stom just below the wusface of the 
ground, where it looks as if it had been turned out of its course by little stones, 
and at this port decreases in size downwards, The round chesnut-like roots are 
good to cat, but they lio deep, and are very slenderly attached, so that great care 
ix required in digging them up, ‘The light and pretty folingo taakes its appear 
‘ance vury early in the «pring, and mingles with tho foremont woodland flowers, 

19. Great Earru-xut—Bu nium Bulbocas tanum. 
Chalky ficlds in Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire, Fl, July, Aug. 
K. B, Supp. iil. 2662, 

By some referred to the genus Ca‘rum, on account of the resemblance as to 
fruit, But in every other particular the plant is # Bu'nium, furnishing a notable 
Instance of likeness in all obvions characters, yet of discrepancy in what are 
usually the essential oues, and such as are depended on for generic distinctions. 

20. Mxanow Prarixnt—Pimpinel'la Sazif'raga. 
Dry meadows and pastures: common everywhere. Fl, July, August. 
E. B. vi. £07 ; Baxter, vi. dll. 
Remarkablo for the diversity of its slender and pretty leaves. 
21, Gaear Pruerxet—Pimpinel'la mag'na. 

Dry shady hedgebanks, and upon hills, under the shelter of trees ; 
also on limestone cliffs. Not very common, and chiefly in the south 
and east. In Scotland rare. Ashbrook Dale, Buxton, very abundant, 


Fi. July, August. 
Ls E. B. vi. 408, 


Ovoasionally with the Sowers pink, as upon the Alps, 
22. Nagnow-Leavep Warter-rarsx1P—Si'um angustifo'linm, 
Ditches and pondsides ; common, except towards the north. Fl. 


July, August. 
ache Cartis, iii, 408; B. B. i. 
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23. Broap-reavep Warer-Pansnie—Si'um latifo'livm. 

Banks of rivers and ditches, fens, borders of marshes, &c.; rather 
rare, though found in Scotland and Ireland as well as England. Fl, 
July, August, 

Curtis, iti. 400; B. B. ili, 204; Baxtor, iv. O19. 
24. Tozoran Drorwort—(Céinan' the fistulo'sa, 

Ditches, pondsides, and similar watery places ; common, except in 
Scotland. Fl. July, August, 

E. B. vi. 968, 

‘When qnite in tho water, the roots are wholly fibrous; in moist soil the plant 
becomes more oF less stoloniferous; im sitaations comparatively dry, the roots 
often distend into tubers like those of the other (Enanthos, especially if the son- 
son be drouthy, 

25. Yetxow-so1cep Drorwort—(inan'the croca'ta. 

Watery places, ditchbanks, and river sides; common, except in 
Scotland. Southern counties of Ireland, very abundant, Fl. July. 

Curtis, iy. 900; B.B. xxxill. 2319; Baxter, il. 100. 

‘A very poisonous plant, especially to mares and cows, It differs, however, 
considerably, in degree of virulence, the roots, at all events, being in some 
localities apparently innocuous. Peculiarities of soil and climate appear to 
modify the properties of plants reputed poisonous, to a very remarkable extent,— 
‘® cireamstance that has been noticed not only in the Umbelliferm, The most 
virulent individuals of the croca’ta are probably those in which the bright-yellow 
juice, from which it was named, flows the moment the stem is broken. In many 
individuals, sometimes in entire districts, the fresh jubce is colourless, though 
acquiring more or Jess of a yellow tint after the absorption of oxygen. 

26. Prurrnet Drorwont—(nan'the pimpinellot'des. 

Meadows and pastures, both dry and moist, and in marshes, both 
fresh-water and salt ; generally diffused, but in many parts uncommon. 
Fi. May. 

The form of the tubers and of the radical leaves both vary considerably with 
change of habitat, Hence this plant is by vome authors broken up into three 
and even four species, namely :— 

Enan'the pimpinelloi’des wx named by Linneus—" Root of long fibres bear 
ing spherical or oval knobs beyond their middle. Segments of the radical 
loaves wedge-shaped and cloven, Partial umbels close together, forming 
one compact, fat-topped, compound umbel, Fruit sab-cylindrical, with an 
enlarged corky base. Southern counties of England.” 

Gnan'the Lachena’tii— Root of long sub-clavate fleshy fibres, tapering at both 
ends. Segments of the redical leaves as in the preceding. Umbellules 
distinct and wpherical. Fruit oblong, narrowed below. Marshes, common, 
E. B. ¥. S47 (a4 8. pimpineltod'des).* 

Enan'the Smitii—* Root of elliptic-oblong and sessile knobs. Segments of 
the leaves all finear. Fresb-water marshes in England. E. B. v, 348 (aa 
@. pencedanifeltia)." Probably the same as “ Bnaw'the silaife'ia.” 
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27. Frxe-reaven Drorwort—(nan'the Phellan'drium. 

Ditches and pondsides, not uncommon, except in Scotland, where it 
is very rare. Cheshire, plentiful. FI. July—September. Biennial ? 

E. B, x, G8$ (as Phetlan‘drium aquat'icum). 

The Gnan'the fuuviat'ilis of B. B. Supp. iv. 2044 appears to be a form of this 
plant corresponding to the aquatic state of the Heloscia’dium inunda’tum. When 
growing in decp and ranoing water, the stems naturally beborme mach elongated, 
and the lobes of the leaves almost hair-like, 1t ripens little or no fruit, inereas~ 
ing much by viviparous buds, and roots copiously from the joints. Plentiful in 
the Itchon at Winchester, and in Whittlesea Dykes, Northamptonshire, where it 
grows to a large sizo and thrives prodigiously. 

28, Foors’-ranstry—Aithw'sa Oyna’pivum. 

Cornfields, waste ground, and neglected kitchen-gardens, unhappily 
abundant everywhere, except in the north of Scotland, Fl. July— 
October, Annual and biennial. 

Curtis, i. 1 B. xvii. 1192; Baxter, i. 19, 

A poisonous plant, whieh thas catsed the deaths of many, through its resem- 
blance to genuine parsley. When in flower itis distinguishable by the tbree long, 
pendulous bracts beneath the umbellules; when in fruit, by the abundance of ita 
globular and whitish eremocarps ; and at other times, by the much more attenuated 
and never orisped or “ curled” Joavee, which are also of a dark and unpleasant 
green, while those of genuine parsley have a yellowish tinge; moreover, when 
bruised, it yields a strong ond virulent smell, something like that of garlic. If 
the curled varieties of parsley were slone to be cultivated, the fools’ parsley could 
never be confounded with it by dealers and eaters. In case of am accident with 
it, the bost application is probably that recommended by Professor Christivon, 
namely, milk, mustard poultices on tho legs, and cold sponging with vinegar. 

29, Sriaxei—Meum Athaman'ficum, 

Dry moors and mountainous pastures. Highlands of Scotland, 

plentiful. In Ireland not found. Fl. May—July. 
Curtis, iv. 600; EB. B. xxxii. 2249; Baxter, iv. 914. 

Occasionally in gardens. 

30. Axorttoa—Angel'iea sylvestris, 

Ditchbanks, borders of rivulets, and marshy places, abundant every- 

where. FI. July—October. 
E. B. xvi. 1128; Baxtor, vi, 491. 

A handsome though not very tall plant, conspicuous in low wet grounds, and 
on the borders of streams towards the close of the season, when its splendid con~ 
‘vex and lilsc-tinged umbels rise above the exhausted relies of the summer, and 
catch the eye at a long distance, 

‘Tho garden angelica, (Angel'ica ArchangeViea of E. B. xxxvi. 2501.) formerly 
much cultivated for its roots, which were made into a sweet conserve, is ® native 
of northern and eastern Europe, and occasionally appears balf-wild. It i similar 
to the sylues'tria in general figare, but immensely larger, and the terminal seg- 
ments of the leaves are DJobed. 
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, 31. Commox Cow-ransnsr—Herac'leum Sphondyl'ium. 

Dry borders of fields, and frequently among mowing-grass; extremely 

common everywhere. Fl. June, July. Biennial. 
E. B. xiv. 939; Baxter, ii. 190. 

One of the noblest and handsomest of our Umbelliferm, both in the amplitude 
of its folinge, and the large flat-topped umbels that surmountit. The flowors aro 
pare white (though they have occasionally been fonnd red) and the morginal ones 
‘usually larger than the inner, giving the ambel that peculiarly elegant end radiant 
aspect which we see in the corymbs of the wild Guelder-rose, The fruit ripens 
abundantly, and farnishes a fine exaraple of the “cremocarp.” States of the plant 
‘ith the leaves deeply pinnatifid, and the lobes very narrow, have by some botanists 
been catalogued under the name of Herae’leum angustifo'tium. Cattle ent the 
herbage ax part of their pasture, und it is probably « wholesome and nourishing 
food for them. 


32, Fenxer—Foniculum eulga're. 

Dry waste ground where the soil is calcareous, hedgebanks, and 
cliffs by the sea; very common, except in Scotland, yet in some loca- 
lities probably only naturalised, having been in kitchen-gardens from 
time immemorial. FI. July, August. Biennial. 


E, B. xvii, 1208 (as Ane'thum Fonic'ulum) ; Baxtor, iii, 176, 
83. Mountatn Sxsxui—Se'seli Libano'tis, 

Dry fields upon calcareous soil; very rare, and only found in Cam- 

bridgeshire, Hertfordshire, and Sussex. FI. July, August. 
E. B. ii, 198 (as Athaman‘ta Libano'tis) ; Baxter, vi. 455. 
34. Scorcr Lovacr—Zigus'ticum Soot'icnm, 

Rocky sea-coasts of Scotland, abundant; more sparingly upon those 
of the north of England and the north of Ireland. Arran. St. Kilda, 
in north latitude 58°. Fl. July. 

E. B. xvii, 1207; Baxter, vi. 472. 
35. Meapow Siravs—Sila’us praten‘sis, 

Moist meadows and pustures, chiefly upon limestone. In England 
common ; in Ireland and Scotland rather rare, FL. June—September. 
B.B. xxx, 2142 (ax Peaced/anum Sila‘us) ; Baxter, vi 404, 

36. Sampntne—Onith'mum marit'ionem. 

Rocks and cliffs upon the sea-shore. Common in the south and 
west of England, and in southern Ireland; elsewhere rather rare. 
Ormeshead, North Wales. Fl, May—Jaly. 

E. B. xii. 619; Baxter, iv. 267. 
87. Suzraun-wexp—Peuced ‘enum officinale. 

Salt-marshes in Kent and Essex are the only British localities. Fl. 


July—September. 
y “ E, B. xxv. 1767. 
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38. Mirx-ransiny—Penced'anum palustre. 
‘Wet and marshy meadows and alder-swamps; very rare, and ap- 
parently confined to the eastern parts of England. FL July. Biennial, 
E. B. iv, 220 (as Seli'num palus'tve) ; Baxter vi. 419, 


39. Masrenwont—Peuced'anum Ostru'thium. 

Moist meadows; a plant naturalised from ancient cultivation as 
a garden vegetable; rare, and seemingly confined to the north_— 
Banks of the Clyde. Perhaps truly wild on the borders of Thirlmere. 
Fi. June, 

E. B. xx, 1980; Daxter, v. 370 (both as Imperato’ria Ostra’thisem,) 
40. Witp Parsxir—Pastina‘ea safi'va, 

Dry borders of fields and waysides, chiefly upon limestone and 
near the sea, Common in England and Ireland, but in Scotland not 
found. Fl. July, August. Biennial. 

E.B, viii. 650; Baxter, iii. 172. 
41. Hanrwont—Tordyl'ium maz'imum, 

Dry banks and waste ground in Middlesex and Surrey; the only 
British localities. Fl, June, July. Annual. 

Cartis, iv. S08; E. B. xvii. 1179; Baxter, vi. 443, 
42. Winn Cannor—Daw'eus Caro'ta. 

Dry borders of cultivated fields, and on dry waste ground, especially 

upon gravel, and near the sea; common everywhere. Fl. July. Biennial. 
KE, B, xvii. 1174; Baxter, iii, 180, 

A tough.stemmed, bristly plant, interesting as the probable origin of our garden 
carrots, though the plant ax we have it wild in Britain may probably be a degenerate. 
form of a superior one developed many ages ago upon the Continent, out of the 
corresponding wild form in which it there also exists plontifally, and long since 
imported to this country as an exotic esculent, In that case onr wild carrot would 
illustrate the capacity for relapse in plants which quite as certainly exists as the 
capacity for improvement. Itis immediately distinguished by the large pimnatifid 
Wracts of the invelucrum ; by the central flower of every umbel being usually red 
or dull purple instead of white, and abortive; and by tho umnbel becoming con- 
cave as the seeds ripen, and, when matare, resembling a little bird’s-nest. In 
autumn tho leaves turn purple. On the downs aboro Alum Bay, Islo of Wight, 
(remarkable for their diminutive vegetation) it grows only half-an-inch high, yot 
Doars an umbel of flowers, and ripens fruit. 

‘The Daw'cus maritimue of B. B. xxxvi. 2600 appears to bea variety with shorter 
segments to the leaves, umbels dispoted to be flat or even convex when ripe, less 
prominent prickles upon the fruit, more succulent in herbage, and of smaller 
stature. Changes such as these, and especially an obese condition, are very 
commonly induced by tho sea-air. Plontifal at the Lizard and on the coast of 
Humpshire, &e. 
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43. Sumrugnns’-nexpix—Sean'diz Pecten-Veneris. 

Corn and clover fields; common, except in the northern parts of 
Scotland. Fl. June, July. Annual. 

Curtis, ii, $19; EB. B. xx. 1907; Baxter, iv. 272. 

The fruit, when fully developed, is nearly two incbos long, slender, and in 
figure not unlike that of a geranium, 

44. Swuer Cronnx—Myr'rhis odorata. 

Meadows, chiefly by the side of streams and rivers, and often in 
half-dry water-courses, such as the butterbur inhabits. Common, but 
principally in the north of England, and in some districts, as near 
Bristol, unknown. Very abundantin certain localities near Manchester. 
Fl. May, June, 

E. B, x. 607 (as Scan'dis odora’ta) ; Baxter, v. 974. 

Sweet Civcly is one of the first of the Umbelliferse to open its flowers, thongh 
they are often sorely nipped by tho east wind. ‘The puro white umbels are at first 
almost concealed in the gront tufts of delicate anil yollowish-green foliage; after 
wards they beoome more elevated, and are conspicuous from along distance, The 
odour of the plant resembles that of aniseed; the brown fruits are an inoh long 
and deeply furrowed. 


45. Coztanne2—Corian‘drum sativum. 

Waste ground near gardens, heaps of manure, and in cultivated 
fields; like the caraway, an occasional yisitant, and nowhere really 
indigenous. Fi. June. Annual. 

B. B, 4.67; Baxter, vi, 504, 

‘Well marked by its globular and aromatic fruit, and by the abominably nauseous. 

odour of the foliage when bruised, 


46, Roven Cuenv1x—Charophyl'lum temulen' tum, 

Hedgebanks, waysides, and by ditches; everywhere, except in the 
remote parts of Scotland. Fl. June, July. Biennial. 

Cortix, ii, 888; E. B, xxii, 1591; Baxter, vi. d88, 

Often conspicuous in the autumn, through the rich purple hue then assumed 
by tho finely.divided and hairy leaves, 

47. Gaapex Cuenvit—Charophyl'lum sati’oum, 

‘Waste places ; always a descendant of or an escape from cultivation, 
having formerly been valued as a potherb. Originally from south- 
eastern Europe. Fl. June, Annual. 

F. B, xviii. 1208 (as Sean’die Cerefo'lium.) 
48. Bur-pansrey—Anthris‘cus oulga’ris. 

Hedgebanks and waysides, chiefly near towns and villages ; common, 
except in Scotland. Fl. May, June. Annual, 

Curtis, i. 10; FB. B. xbi. #18 (both as Scan’diz Aathriveus.) 
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49. Cow-pAnsimy—Anthris'ous sylved tris, 

Bordersof fields, meadows,and hedges; very commoneverywhere, and 
ono of the enrliest of the family to comein bloom, Fl. April—June. 
Curtis, il. 242; KE. B. xi. 762 (both as Cheerophyt'tum sylves'tre); Baxter, iii. 223, 

50. Lrnac Hevor-ransuey—Tor'ilis Anthris'cus, 
Hedgebanks and dry waysides; everywhere. Fl. July—Oct. Annual. 
Cartis, ii, 386; E. B. xiv. 997 (both ax Cau'oalix Anthriscus); Baxter, v. 347. 

A pretty ornament of the hedgebanks in late summer and autumn, when its 
simple lilo blossoms come out plentifully. The full-grown but unripe fruit, 
plentiful in September, is a most beautifal object for the microxcope, being of « 
lively groen, and thickly strowod with curving crimson bristles that are speckled 
with white, At the summit aro seen the two crimson and reflexed styles. 

61. Spseaptsa Hupoe-ranstex—Tor'ilis infes'ta. 

Dry banks and cornfields; chiefly in the southern and eastern parts 

of England, and in Scotland not found, Fi. June, July. Annual, 
Cartis, 1, 387 (as Caw'ealis infes'ta); E, B. xix. 131d. 
62. Kxorren Burwenp—Tor'ilis nodo'sa, 

Dry waste places and roadsides. In the south of England common ; 

elsewhere rather rare. Fl. May—July. Annual. 
¥. B. iii. 199 (as Careatie nodo’sa.) 
63, Sruxpem-teaven Cavoaris—Cewcalis daucoi'des. 

Cornfields, where the soil is chalky ; very rare, not native in either 
Scotland or Ireland, and seldom found except in Oxford and Cam~- 
bridgeshire. Probably introduced with seed-corn from the continent. 


FL. June, Annual. 
E.B. iii, 107; Baxter, vi. a5. 


64. Broap-reaven Caucaris—Oawcalis latife'lia. 
Dry fields upon chalky soil; no doubt an importation from the eon- 
tinent. Very rare, and only found in the south and cast of England. 


Fi. July, Annual. 
sty E. B. iii. 108, 


55, Connisn Brappgn-szen—Physosper'mum Cornubien'se. 

Dry fields, chiefly among bushes and about hedges, in Cornwall and 
Devon. Plentiful about Bodmin. Fi, July, August. 

E. B, x, 633 (ws Ligus'ticum Cornudien'ee); Baxter, vi. 475, 
56. Arexanpens—Smyr'nium Olusa’trum, 

Dry waste places, limestone cliffs, about ruins, sites of old gardens 
near ancient buildings, and on bush-covered rocks near the sea; not 
‘uncommon, though in many cases probably of exotic origin, being an 
old-fashioned culinary vegetable. Clevedon, Somersetshire. Caris- 
brook Castle, very abundant. Fl. May, June. Biennial. 

FB. iv. 280; Baxter, iii, 199, 
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57. Tnorow-wax—Buplew'rum rotundifo'linm, 
Cornfields upon calcareous soil, but only in England, and there a 
rather uncommon plant of the south, though formerly plentiful, Fl. 
July. Annual. 


E.B. ii, 09; Baxter, i. 19, 

One of the most curious and interesting plants our country produces, and very 
early obsorved by the fathers of botany, ax atteated in its old English name, 
which refers to tho apparent “ waxing” or growing of the stem “thorough” the leaf. 
‘The leaves however, so called, are in this genus probably phyllodia or dilated 
petioles only. 

58. Penuxxrat Bortxunum —Buplewrum falca'tum, 

Norton-heath, near Ongar, Essex, the only locality in Britain. Fi, Aug. 

E, B. Supp. ii. 2708, 
59, Stuxprn Burixonom —Buplew rim tenvissimum. 

Banks of tidal rivers, in the mud, and in salt marshes. Occasionally 
in moist waste places somewhat inland, Rare, and not found either in 
Scotland or Ireland. Const of Hampshire, &c. Sbirehampton, on the 
banks of the Avon, below Bristol. Fl. August, September. Annual. 

E. B. vii. A783. 

‘Tho noticeable énland localities are those in the valley of the Severn, as near 
Malvern, Worcester, and Droitwich, Many other seaside plants are found here- 
abouts, a Glauz maritima, Planta'go maritima, and Trit'icum jun'cewm, all 
perhaps the relics of an extremely ancient littoral flora, dating back to the time 
when a salt-water estuary separated England from Wales, and Craig Breiddin 
was an islet. Tho Droitwich salt-works can scarcely be supposed to have originated 
the plants, though itis probably by their copious diffusion of saline material that 
these memorials of the ancient flora are sustained, 


60. Swann Riorp Burrevnum —Buplewrum arista’tum, 
Rocks at Torquay. Dry waste places at Kastbourne, Sussex. Channel 
Islands. Fi. July, Annual. 
K. B, xxxv. 2408 (a Buplew'rum Odonti'tes,) 


No family of similar extent to the Umbelliferm meets with so little recognition 
in tho flower-garden, Its value is displayed rather in the ewlinarium, and in the 
broad wcres that supply the dinner-table; earrots und parsaips, celery, parsley, 
and fennel, as above seen, being members of it, along with many other succulent 
‘vogetables of good flavour, the use of which is now obsolete or nearly so, and all 
of which bave been specified above. There are, nevertheless, = few very orna~ 
mentel species, especially for the foroground of shrubberies, Such are the exotic 
Eryngos, especially tho Eryn’gium alpinum, prickly in every part, Uke the indi- 
genous xpecies, and @lth fino blueish-purple heads surrounded by & great eup-like 
involueram. Several Astran’tias aro also met with, known immediately by thelr 
palmato and lobed leaves, and sitnple umbels of flowers surrounded with pinkish 
or white bracts an inch or more in Jength and resembling petals. Astran‘tia 
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maz'ima (Bot. Mag.xxxviii. 1559.) is very similar to the indigonous A. major (p.539.) 
From tho northern shores of the Mediterranean wehave the Bupteu'rum frutico'eum, 
an ervet, half-shrubby, and hardy evergreen, with lanceolate, leathery and sen- 
green loaves, and terminal umbels of bright yellow flowers which appear in late 
suminer, Attaining the height of 3—6 fect, this plant mingles excollently with 
large perennials, Didiy'cus carw'leus, by some called Trachyme’ne ccerwlea, 
Jovely annual from New Holland. The hairy stems grow 12—18 inches high; 
Jonves reserable those of the meadow-butteroup; and the branches terminate in 
simple umbels, 2—3 inches across, of very numerous bright blue flowers, the 
peduncles of which are 1—2 inches long, and eventually reflexed. ‘The bond ide 
garden Umbollifer is that prodigious plant, the Siberian Cow-paranip, the largest 
discovered species of the family. Yn general figaro, follage, umbels, flowers, and 
fruit, it resembles the common cow-pursnip of the fields, But every portion, 
except the actual blossom and fruit, is enormously increased in dimensions, the 
main stem rising 8—10—15 feot high, or even more, and the terminal umbels 
measuring 4 yard and a half across. This great stature it attnins in the course 
of 2—3 months, commencing in April, and completing it by July, Forsmall and 
wellocoupied gantens of course this huge vegetable is unfit, but in wiklerneases, 
edges of plantations, and in public parks, ac,, it is well-placed, unless it be an 
objection that the umbels and upper part of the plant generally, when in bloom, 
aro apt to be infested with prolificand sticky insects. Two species uredistinguished, 
the Herac’leum gigan'teum, a biennial, with the umbels somewhat convex ; and the 
Herac'teum Sidir'écum, which is perennial, and has tho umbels flat-topped, drra- 
ca'cha ¢seulen‘ta, (Ivili. $002.) also truly umbelliferous, and the tuberous roots: 
of which supply the place of potatoes in Santa Fe, Bogota, and other States of 
temperate South America, ia occasionally grown as a ouricslty, For the samo 
purpose also, Ferula Per'siea, (xlvi, 2096.) the yellow and fragrant Séeeli diva- 
rica’tum, (xlii, 1742.) and the Se'seli dichot'omum (slvi.2073.) Rare plants of the 
family, singulor alike in beauty and structure, are sometimes scen in Nantho'sla 
rotundifo'lia, from Port Jackson; Don'dia Kpipac'tis, from the Alps, with yellow 
flowers and large bracts like a circle of petals; and dctino/tue Hetian'tht or 
Erisca'tia ma‘jor, from New Holland. Two or three pretty Httle species of Hydro~ 
cot'yte are found also in Botanic Gardens, as sanieulefo'lia und sibthorpiet des. 


CXXXV. THE IVY FAMILY.—Aralia‘cea. 

To ordinary out-of-door botany the Ivy-family is barely known, 
except in the evergreen climber which gives name to it, and ina tiny 
spring blossom of the hedgebanks, as little like ivy in general figure aa 
could well be conceived. The species, which amount to about 150, are 
distributed almost all over the world, both in hot countries and cold ones, 
and in the folinge of their larger forms are very generally ornamental ; 
though the flowers, which are frequently green, make little show 
when abundant. In technical characters, the family approaches the Um- 
belliferm, differing in the ciroumstances of the ovary haying more than 
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two cells ; in the mstivation of the corolla, which is usually valvate ; 
in the strong tendency to form a woody stem; and in the fruit. The 
flowers are regular ; the stamens are as many or twice as many as the 
petals, which are usually five, sometimes four or six, and occasionally 


Pig. 168. 
Stom, leaves, and hold{nsts of Try, 
absent. Except in their inferior ovary, these plants bear considerable 
resemblance alzo to those of the Grape-vine family; theoretically it may 
be well to consider them as Vitacess with epigynous flowers. 

‘Two species British, 

1, An evergreen shrub, with numerous slender and flexible branches that pat 
out root-like holdfasts, plentifully elothod with ehining foliage, and yielding, 
when bruised, a strong and peculiar smell. Leaves leathery, entiro, potio- 
late, and cither $—6-lobed or ovate. Flowers in nearly globular umbels, 
borne in short racemes; petals five, broad and short, and seated, with the 
five stamens, on a large round ovary, which becomes a umooth black berry, 
containing 2—5 seeds, Comxon Ivy, 

2, A delicate herbaceous plant, Radicnl leaves on long petioles, twice or thrice 
ternate, with broad, deeply 3-lobed segments ; upper leaves oaly two, on 
short stalks, and simply tornate, Stem solitary, $—5 inches high, with 
five little green flowers in a terminal head, one looking up to the zenith, 
and the others placed back to back and directed to the four points of the 
compass. Terminal flower with a d-cleft corolla and eight stamens ; lateral 
flowers 6-cleft and with ten stamens. Fruit (very rare) a 4-celled green 
‘berry, Root-stock covered with imbriented white scales, the remains of old 
Jeaf-stalke, Moran. 
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HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Commow Ivy—He'dera He'liz. 

Common everywhere; creeping on the ground in woods and upon 
hedgebanks ; while young, running up the stems of trees, and when 
older, and firmly established, forming large bushes in the upper por- 
tion, and if the boughs spread horizontally over banks of rivers, 
sitting upon them, balanced elegantly; at other times mantling rocks 
and buildings with a permanent and adhesive tapestry. 

 Crveping where v0 life ix ween, 
‘A rare old plant in the ivy grown.” 
FL. late in autumn ; the berries ripe in spring, when they are common 
in rustic posies, 
Curtis, i. 10; BB. xviii, 1267; Baxter, 1. 39, 

‘Ivy is not a parasite, 48 commonly supposed, but has its roota in the earth, and 
simply adheres to the trees or other props by which it is elevated into the air. If 
‘the thick stems which may always be observed at the base, be cut through, it 
usually dies like any other plant. Tho diameter of these stems near the ground 
is often 10—19 inches, and many are often found standing side by side. The age 
attained by ivy is probably to be reckoned by centuries, for though often found 
trailing weakly upon the ground, bordcring sylvan walks, and entangled in hedges, 
its true place is the time-worn and rootless abbey, and the crumbling middle-ngo 
castle, from the romance of which it tx inseparable, and with the history of which 
it devcends, making antiquity picturesque, and affording at the same moment a 
powerful physical protection. Some of the largest ivies in England are probably 
‘those at Brockley Hall, Somersetshire, where they brace up the old trees with 
their friendly clamps, rendering them at the samo time, as is the woot of ivy, 
cheerful in winter; and for beauty there are none to be found grander than those of 
Kenilworth. The lower walls of this famous ruin they ornament with green and 
shining arabesque ; and from tke upper ones they roll out magnificently in fieh and 
massive cornices, The varioty in the loaves of ivy is often thought to indicate a 
difference of kind. But it is a vurioty connected merely with different stages of 
growth, While soung, and as long as the stems have a wall or tree to attach 
themselves to, that is to say, closely, as if they wore glued, inch by inch, the 
Jeaves are angular and 8—Sobed in innumerable variety; at this time also they 
are often beautifully tinctured with red or purple, or veined with white, or wholly 
yellow, especially on the terminal and zigzag branchlets that run, like vegetable 
centipedes, up trees, and over the surface of damp walls and rocks, Mounting 
upwards by means of their root-like suckers, which are thrown out abandantly 
from the surface, the stems in due time reach the top of their support. ‘They 
now elongate but little, becoming woody, and forming large bushy beads, whieh 
produce flowers and fruit, and the leaves of which are all ovate or elliptical, but 
till posseased of the chartoteristio polish, and with long petioles. Such leaves 
‘aro produced only upon the branches that float into the air when the plant ix 
attached to trees or buildings; or that form a kind of hedge along the top, when 
growing against an old wall;—and it is oly upon these, literally the very tops of 
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the plants, that flowers and frait are found. If the stem bave mekers upon 
it, there are neither. Examples are known of ivy ascending to the height of a 
hundred feet before itbecomes disengaged enough to blossom. “Lrish ivy," anatlve 
of the Canary Islands, is distinguished by its scaly pedicels, and larger leaves. 
Besides this, there aro many varioties with dolicately shaped and variegated leaves, 
which adaptthom well for tapestry to garden.walls; also the * goldcn-lenved,” which 
in spring seems a mass of yellow flowers, and the “ yellow-berried,” which is pro- 
‘ably the kind referred to by Virgil when he speaks of the “ pallentes ederas” of 
Ebalia, Everywhere in his classic country, ivy, a8 in England, spreads its dark- 
green vesture over the ruin; when we have contemplated Kenilworth to our con; 
tent, we may reflect that ivy grows also upon the tomb of Cecilia Metella. 
2, Mvsx-roor—Ador'a Moschatel'lina, 

Damp and shady hedgebanks, and in moist woods, growing in large 

patches; common, FI. April. (In fruit in the Isle of Wight.) 
Curtis, i. 00; E. B, vil, 459; Baxter, b. 42. 

By some authors referred to the Caprifolia’cea, and, if rightly so, vacating a 
place which should probably be filled by the Hydrocot'yle. ‘The mativation is 
not valvate, as in the rest of this family, and the petals ore united instead of 
free. Perhaps allied, through Chrysorple’ntum, to the Saxifragaeea. 


‘The exotic representatives of the Araliacem consist chielly of handsome shrubs 
Ddelonging to the typical genus, mostly from Japan, and ineluding the celebrated 
plant from tho pith of which “rice-paper” is prepared, namely, the dra’lia 
papyrifera. The stem of this plant, which in China is Q—0 inches in ciroum- 
ference at the baso, and nearly the samo size all the way up, grows $—0 feet high, 
and is crowned with noble palmate leaves, the undersides as well as the twigs 
covered with rich brown pubescence that readily comes off, The pith is obtained 
from the upper part of the young stoms, as described in Mr, Fortune's “ Resi- 
dence among the Chinese” (1857, p. 282.) Others of this genus in much esteem 
for the groenhouse are Ara'iia teptophy!'la, macrophytta, and Siebol'dil, tho last 
namod with lanceolate leaves, The " Angelica-trec,* a native of North America, 
is Ara‘lia apino’ea. (Bot. Mag. xxvii, 1085.) This noble plant produces « single 
stom, with a crown of handsome leaves, resembling those of the Angelica, but 
very much larger, and which form a fine umbrella-like head. In figure, they are 
quite peculiar among shrabs. Tho flowers ars white, and born in numerous 
panicled umbels that appear in autumn, the epidermis of the branches covered: 
like that of the papyrif‘cra, with velvety down, stellate when submitted to the 
microseope, while the stam below is sometimes prickly. Though only a shrub, 
this plant has quite the habit of a tree, lifting its grand crown of folingo to tho 
height of 10 or 19 feet from the ground, and upon a lawn makes a truly beautiful 
appearance. After flowering, it usually dies down to the root, from which, how. 
ever, suckers soon arise. Cuso’niae are evergreen conservatory.sbrube from 
the Cape of Good Hope, with digitate leaves. Gastonia palma’ta bas palmate 
Joaves and large ivy-like umbels of whitish-green flowers. Pa’eax is a genus of 
herbaceous planty with temate or quinate leaves, and insignifieant yellow or 
greenish blossoms (xxiii. 1999, 10/4.) Actinophyltum digtta'tum is « foe 
shrub from the East Indies. Typidaw'thus catyptra’tue, (formerly ealled Ara'lia 
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prl'ehra) from Japan, Scladophy!'lum Browwii, and other species from Jamaion, 
‘rv also veryhandsome. Gun'nera perpen‘ea (1. 2376.) is nn anomalous plant from. 
tho Capo of Good Hopo, with leaves resombling those of tho march-marigold, and 
dinecious and yellowish Howers in racemose umbels, with the parts in twos, and 
‘a volitary ovule. 

OXXXVI. THE MISTLETOE FAMILY.—Zorantha‘cea, 

Shrubs, to the number of 400 species or more, belonging chiefly to 
the equinoctial regions of America and Asia, and noted for their para- 
sitic nature. Nearly the whole are accustomed to seat themselves upon 
the stems and branches of other and larger shrabs or trees, and to suck 
from them a considerable amount of nutriment, usually compensating, 
however, what mischief they may inflict, by great beauty of folingo 
and flowers. The latter are often scarlet or orange-coloured, and in the 
Loran'thus odora'tus of Nepal they are sweet-scented. 

One species British. 

A shrubby perennial, the stem about an inch thick, and with a broad base 
that attaches it to the surface of the boughs of certain trees, and in the 
substance of which it is a little way embedded; the branches numerous, 
repeatedly-forked, roundish, somewhat sucealdnt, and jointed, the intor- 
nodes roadily separating, and resembling the Jong bonos of n akéloton, 
Leaves opposite, narrow-oblong, 2—3 inches in length, entire and leathery, 
tho branches and foliage forming collectively alight but dense ana yellowish. 
greon bush 2—4—5 foot in diamoter. Flowers small, nourly sosaile in the 
forks of the branches, greenish-yellow, totramerous, and unisexual, the male 
ones growing 3—5 together, the females solitary or nearly #o. Calyx in 
both sexes very minute. Potals of the male flowers short, thick, and trian- 
gular, with an anther adhering to the surface of each. Petals of the female 
flowers extremely minute. Ovary ripening into n white semi-transiioent 
berry, the sizo of a large pea, and composed of sticky pulp, with @ golitary 
wood in tho centre. Comox Mistuxtox, 

HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
Common Misrixror—Vis'cum album, 

Chiefly upon old apple-trees und hawthorn; occasionally upon 
maple, poplar, laurel, elm, hazel, Ko. Searcely ever upon the oak. 
Common in the south, and especially in the apple districts of the west 
of England, but not known in either Scotland or Ireland, Fl. April, 
May, Berries ripe at Christmas. 

E. B, xxi, 1470; Baxter, i. 40, 

The extrem rarity of the ocourrence of the common English mistletoo upon the 
oak, has led to the impression with many pereons that tho plant used ia Draidical 
ceremonies was the Loran'thus Evrope’us, a species resembling the common 
mistletoe in general aspect, but with longer sprays and broader leaves, and Opetaled 
Mowers borne in racemes. The Loranthus is a native of continental Europe, at 
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Inast of the south-castern parts, where it is parasitic upon the oak aawollas upon” 
othor trees, and is thought perhaps to have grown in Britals in the Celtic tixes, 
‘and to havo boen Jong since exterminated,—possibly as far back as the introduc- 
‘tion of Christianity, and by tho Draids thomselves, But the hypothesis seems 
‘unnecessary, since the simple fact of the extreme rarity of onk-fed mistletoe would 
give it sanctity, especially in minds that were already disposed to vencrate the tree 
itself—a tree famous from immemorial antiquity, and consecrated in the onrliost 
agen of eastern symbolism. The very nawe of Druid, though proximately Celtic, 
implies conncotion with oaks and oak-woods, being cognate with dpus, the anciont 
Greek sppellation of the oak, and which in another and happy application, is 
familiar to every fern-lover in “ Dryopteris.” "The burden of the old song, * Hey, 
derry down!" is a relic of some primmyal hymn or chant, the chorus of which 
was, “Let us go to the oak.” Not only is the oak generally passed over by the 
mistletoe; the Conifers are likewise ss little haunted by it, or at all events, 
in England. It grows, or grew, upon a Codar-of-Lebanon near Taunton, but in 
connection with pines or firs in this country is not upon record, though in the 
sandy plains of northern Germany, wherever PPnus ayiver'tris is the dominant tree, 
it is not ancommon to find the parasite crowding the branches. The only other 
Loranth found wild in Europo is the Arceutho/bium Ozyce’dri. 

Though a parasite, and hurtful to the trees on which it seats itself, mistletoe 
is still a beautifal ornament to them. The gleam of the white berries is very 
pocullar and attractive; it ix when they are ripe, and in request, to mingle as 
pearls with the red coral of the Christmas holly, that the plant becomes most 
conspicuous, a “golden bough" among the denuded branches, seartely inferior to 
that famous one sought by Anoax. 

Why mistletoe should not be admitted into places of worship at Christmas, 
along with other evergreens, is not explained. The anclént pagan use oan be no. 
reason, since many plants that Christianity approves were dodicnted to heathen 
cities ;~possibly it may be that mistletoe Is one of tho plants whieh fancy and 
superstition have fixed upon as Eve's “forbidden trait." ‘That, at all events, may 
escount for its being turned, in those degenerate days, once a year at least, into 
the tree of privilege! Even in ecelesiastioal sculptare and wood-carving, mistlaton 
scarcely over appears. Perbups the only example is that in Bristol Cathedral, 
where it is found, mingled with oak, npon the tomb of one of the Berkeleys. The 
seat of this ancient family is situated in the very heart and centre of the mistletoe 
district, or what is nearly the same thing, in the midst of the cider-country, and 
the introduction of the plant upon the monument may perhaps refer to some 
great service connected with apple-culture. The tomb whieh bears the carving 
adjoins the Newton Chapel. 


CXXXVII. THE SANDALWOOD FAMILY.—Santala‘cea, 

In the East Indies, Australia, and the South Sea Islands, the San- 
talacee: are trees aud shrubs, San‘talum al'bum, and probably two or 
three others, supplying the celebrated cabinet-matorin) called sandal~ 
wood. In the northern hemisphere they occur only as little weeds. 
The species, however, are in all cases distinctly marked by their single 
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perianth, valvate wstivation, inferior ovary, 4—5 stamens, and one- 
celled ovary containing several ovules, but always of definite number, 
and attached to a central placenta, from the summit of which they 
are usually suspended. About 110 bave been ascertained, including 
one indigenous to Britain. 

Root-stock perennial, thick, yellowish, and woody. Flowering-branches an- 
nual, more or loss procumbent, stiff, usally simple, and spreading fanwiso. 
to a distanos of 6—12—18 inches. Leaves linear or oblong, and about an 
inch in length. Flowors in terminal racemes, with three bracts to every 
podicel, tho ovary greenish-yellow, the 4—5 doep lobes of the perianth 
white, and with a tuft of white hairs that reach up tothe anthers. Fruit 
small, ovoid, and green. Common Taresrom, 

HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
Common Tursrum—The'sium linophyl'Tum, 

Dry pastures, and grassy banks and downs, in the extreme south of 
England, but always upon chalk. Isle of Wight, very abundant, and 
especially fine at Ventnor. FL. all summer. 

E. B. iv. 247; Baxter, iv. 203, 

San’talum al/bum, in leaves, inflorescence, and general aspect, resemblos privet, 
bat the flowers are purple, tetrandrous, and with an inferior ovary. Osy’ris al’ba 
isa rare shrub with panicles of white flowers, and slender flexible branches, 
Fwo'nus compres‘eus is a little shrub from the Cape of Good Hope, with incon- 
spicuous greenish flowers and foliage like that of tho spindle-tree, Hamilto'nta 
oleifters, from North America, is of similar character. All threo are unisexual 
and polygamous. 


CXXXVIII. THE DOGWOOD FAMILY.—Corna'cea. 
Shrubs and small trees generally of ornamental character, and a few 
attractive herbaceous plants, constitute this very interesting family, 
representatives of which are scattered over all the temperate parts of 
Europe, Asia, and North America, and extend as far eastwards as Japan. 
The leaves are simple and undivided, destitute of stipules, more or less 
ovate, usually with large veins that flow in curves from the midrib 
towards the apex, generally entire, and, with a single exception, 
opposite. The flowers are regular, tetramerous, with four stamens, 
an inferior ovary, and frequently a large petaloid involucrum, which 
compensates the insignificance of the actual blossoms. The ovary is 
2—3-celled, with a solitary ovule in each cell, and ripens into a little 
drupe. The nfloreseence is capitate, umbellate, or corymbose. 
‘The involucrum, which is always presont in the herbaceous 
indicates the relationship of the family to the Umbelliferm; it is allied 
also to the Caprifoliacem, but distinguished by the free petals. The 
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wstivation is valvate, and the flowers are occasionally, by abortion, 
unisexual, 

1, Awhrab 3—6 feet bigh, with many slender branches that become red when 
full-grown, Leaves opposite, brondly.ovate, 2~ inches long, potiolate, 
green on both surfaces, nearly glabrous when mature, and in auturan turn- 
ing doop crimson, Flowers white, rather small, in terminal corymbs 14—2 
Inches across, the 4-lobed calyx microscopically minute, the four potala 
narrow, tapering, and pointed. Frait black, globular, the size of « small 
pea, and very bitter, Coxmos Doawoon. 

2. An elegant little herbaceous plant; the rootstock perennial, the flower- 
stems annual, erect, 3—0 inches high, simple (except two short branebos 
near the summit), and benring a few ovate and sessile leaves an inch or two 
in length. Flowers minute, dark-purple, in a little terminal umbel, with 
an Involucram of four Jarge white bracts that together rosemble a solitary 
corolla of four white potals, and oventually turn reddish and then green, 
like the sepals of the Christmas.rose, Fruit red and globular, the cluster, 
when ripe, resembling that of the honeysuckle, Dwan Couzt. 

HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1. Common Doawoon—Cor'nus sanguinea, 

Woods and hedges, chiefly upon chalk and limestone. In the south 
of England common; rare in the north and in Ireland, and in Scotland 
perhaps only where planted. Near Bristol very plentiful. Fl. May, June. 

E. B, fy, 249; Baxter, fi. 14. 
2. Dwar Comnet—Cor'nus Sue'ciea. 

Mountain sides and heathy places in the north. Plentiful in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Abundant on the Cheviots; and found also 
near Scarborough. In Ireland not met with. Fl. July, August. 

Cartis, iv, 587; BE. B. ¥, 310, 

Several of the genus Cornus ooour commonly in gardens and shrubberies, 
especially the Cornus alba, a shrub with twigs so remarkably red as to be told 
at onco by its bark,-a eixeumstance very natural in'adogwood. The leaves are 
soveral inches long, and the white fruit resembles that of the mistletoe. Cor‘nmus 
may‘cula (tho “ Cormue" of the ancient poets, and famous in mythology) is gene- 
rally known as the Cornelian-cherry. ‘The little yellow flowers grow in axillary 
clusters of 10—20, with a fence of four concave and yellowish bracts, and appear, 
Defore the leaves, in February and March; the fruit, mature by autumn, is red 
and of the figure of a small neorn. In England, boworer, it is seldom seen. The 
greater portion of the flowors, in trees leas than twenty years of age, contain 
stamens only, (whence the name masewla) and of course drop off without yielding 
any result, Older ones, in fayoursble seasons, sometimes produce pleatifully, 
‘and become highly ornamental, the fruit being bright and transparent, and hanglog 
for along timo upon the tree. Cor’mus Flor/ida (Bot. Mag. xv, 626.) is known by 
its great white 4 leaved involucrum, tinted with violety—large flowors, aod scarlet 
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fruit. 'This truly ornamental troo fs # native of Virginia and Carolina, attaining 
height of 20—20 feet, and is decidedly the handsomest of the genus. One plant 
of the family is universal,—the common “spotted laurel," botanically dAweuba 
Tapyon'ica. Everyone knows tho largo yollow-blotebod leaves of this plant, and the 
compact little bushes that it forms oven in towm-gardona, for whieh, being ever- 
green, and indifferent to smoko, it is eminently valuable, The minute reddish- 
‘brown flowers appear in May, quite concealed smong the foliage; they are females 
only, —the plant being dicecious—and as individuals of the feminine gender have 
been the only ones possessed in England and even in Europe until quite recently, 
they are nover succeeded by actual fruit, though little seedloss berries the sixe of 
grains of wheat make their appearance occasionally. ‘The genuine berries are the 
size of a sloc, orange-coloured externally, and with a sweetish flavour, and may 
‘be expected soon to add to the beanty of this popular shrub, the male plant baving 
now been obtained from Japan, The flowers of the latter are of similar figure 
and colour to those of the fesmale, but contain four little stamens instead of a 
Pistil, and the leaves are of « uniform green, as indeed those of the female plant 
‘ara reported to be in their own country. Hentha'mia fragif'era, introduced from 
Nepal in 1825, is one of the most attractive plants hitherto received from that 
fortile region. The leaves are lanceolate, acuminate, and evergreen; the incon- 
spicuous and greenish dowers grow in globular and terminal hoads, with an 
involucram below them consisting of four large yellowish bracts, two inches across: 


when fully expanded, and resembling a 4-petaled corolla; the fruit, which is the 
great charm of the plant, resembles a globular mulberry. Unfortunately this 
beautiful shrub is too tender for the open garfen except in warm and very 
sheltered situations. 


CXXXIX. THE WITCH-HAZEL FAMILY.—Hamamelida‘cea, 

Small shrubs and trees, indigenous to North America, China, Japan, 
central Asia, and southern Africa, and nearly allied to the Corna'cea, 
from which they are technically distinguished by the possession of 
stipules, and by the petals, when present, being imbricated in wstivation. 
‘The leaves are simple, alternate, and deciduous; the flowers are small, 
with the parts in fours or fives, and often unisexual by abortion ; the 
ovary is inferior and 2-celled, and the fruit is capsular. Inconsiderable, 
however, as are the netual flowers, great beauty is often lent to them: 
by a large and coloured involucrum. Very few of the species oceur in 
gardens, and of these the only one at all common is the American witeh- 
hazel, or Hamame'lis Virginia'na, a shrub growing 5—6 to 15 feet high, 
‘The leaves are obovate and acutely serrate; the tetramerous flowers are 
produced in axillary and nearly sessile clusters, with a 3-leaved inyolu- 
crum of a fine rich-yellow colour, and expand in autumn, before the 
foliage of the current year has fallen. The flowers and involucres remain 
upon the tree all through the winter, presenting a very singular and 
pretty appearance, and although the former drop early in the spring, the 
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involucres retain their hold until the new leaves appear, Fothergit!la 
alnifo'lia, from Virginia, (Bot. Mag. xxxiii. 1942.) grows 4—5 feet 
high; the leaves resemble those of the Hamamelis; the flowers aro 
greenish-white and fragrant, and produced in ovoid and terminal spikes, 
which come out in April and May, before the leaves. The newest 
and finest of the group is the Rhodolei’a Champio'ni from Hong Kong 
(Ixxvi. 4609.) This charming shrub bears considerable resemblance 
to a Camellia, both in foliage, and, at the first glance, in flowers also. 
‘The latter, however, are individually small, and clustered into solitary 
ani axillary heads of five each, the idea of the Camellia being given 
by their large double involucre, the five outer pieces of which are 
brown and silky, while the numerous inner ones are deep rose-colour, 
simulating petals after the manner of the bracts of the Cor'nua Su¢'ciea. 


OXL, THE BIRTHWORT FAMILY.—dristolochia’cem, 

‘These are plants so anomalous in structure, and often with flowers 
80 eccentri¢ and quaint in figure, that it is difficult to associate them 
with any others. Some species are herbaceous, others under-shrubby, 
and a good many are twiners. The leaves are simple, petiolate, usually 
undivided, entire, and have netted veins ; the stem is destitute of con- 
centric zones; the stamens are either 6 or 12, epigynous, and some- 
times gynandrous; the perianth is single, petaloid in texture and colour, 
and either regular, trimerous, and insignificant, or distended into a non- 
desoript kind of hag’; the ovary is inferior, 6-celled, and many-seeded. 
In the true Birthworts the bag is generally much curved, swollen at 
the lower part, and opens into two lobes at the extremity ; it is often 
large and handsome, and of some very singular colour, and is not 
infrequently provided with a great pendulous flap or apron at the 
orifico, reminding us of certain Orchids, and presenting one of the most 
extraordinary objects in botanical nature. 

‘The Aristolochiacem thus partake of the characters both of Exogens 
and Endogens ; in certain other points they differ however from both. 
They are similar also in some respects to the Tucca'cee, presently to 
be described among the “ Intermediate Families.” Hence, until they 
shall be batter understood, their trac position in systems of classifion- 
tion must remain uncertain, Temporarily, they seem most reasonably 
placed just within the exogenous frontier, and alongside of the bisexual 
Epigynm, The tropical parts of South America are their chief abodes, 
but they have a rather wide distribution, and two are reputed wild in 
England, 
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1, Stem erect, about 2 feet high, zigzag, and without branches, Loaves 
broadly heart-shaped, 1}—3 inches across, Flowers axillary, several, 
together, about an inch in length, palo yellow, tubular, and oddly curved. 

_ Comox Bmrawonr, 
9, A densely tufted plant, the herbage forming a dark green cushion 1—2 feet 
foros, and O—S inches in height. Branches very short and close to the 
Leaves on long petioles, nenrly radical, growing two together, 
truly kidnoy-shaped, 1}—3 inches across, and very glossy. Flowers solitary, 
groenish-brown, bell-shaped, one at the foot of every pair of leaves, and 
upon so short a peduncle as to bo entirely concealed. Perianth 3-lobed; 
stamens 12. AsARADacod. 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Commox Brnrawonr—Aristolo'chia Qlemati'tiv. 


A plant of very ancient medicinal fame, and possibly brought origi- 
nally from south-western Asia. In England found only in old-fashioned 
gardens, and upon ruins and in waste places near ancient monastic 
‘buildings, and there but seldom. Monastery of St. Cross, near Win- 
chester. Borden Lodge, Wolmer Forest, Hampshire. Fl. July, August. 


Curtis, iv. 030; FE, B. vi. 998; Baxter, 1 28. 


2. Asanapacca—ds'arum Europa’um, 
Woods and shady places; very rare. Yorkshire. Near Keswick. 
Redlynch and Amesbury, Wiltshire, Fl. spring and summer. 
E. B, xvi. 1088 ; Baxter, iv. 250, 


Common fn old-fashioned gardens, at all evonts in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
having once beld, like the Birthwort, a great medicinal reputation, 


As'arum Canaden'se (Bot. Mag.liv.2709,) is also an old inhabitant of gardens, and 
superior as « floriferous plant to the Kurope’um, the colour being brighter. ‘The 
Blossoms of both aro very curious, and well ropay examination. Aristolo'chias, of 
which there aro manygrown for ornament, belong clilelly to the greenhouse and hot- 
house. Tho Ariatolo’chia Si'pho, from the Alleghany mountains, (xv. 034.) is, how. 
over,quitebardy, and has long beon esteemed in gardens forthe sakeof itshandsome 
andevergreen foliage, The leaves are corate and acute; the yellowith-brown flowers, 
whieh come ont abundantly in May and June, are bent like a siphon, and have « 
Jarge bractes upon the peduncle; the stems twine to the height of 20 feet, and in 
tholr native country rise even to the tops of the highest trees. ‘The indoor species 
havo flowers of the most extrnordinary configuration, quite unlike everything we 
‘are accustomed to eee elsowhere, and in eccentricity eomparable only with certain 
Orchids, Take, for example, the Aristolo’chia hyperbo'rea, a hothouse plant from 
‘northern India. The blossoms arise from the axils of the loaves, and are supported 
‘ob peduncles 6—8 inches in length ; tho perianth consisting, as in all the rest of the 
genus, of calyx only, but in textore potaloid, and resembling acorolla. The lower. 
most portion forms a beg of the general figure of a hen's egg, or perhaps rather of 
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the familiar mantel-piece soa-shell called the Cyprea, but more rounded on the 
lower side, narrowod at the base, and 4—4 inches long. At the summit, the bag 
contracts to the diameter of halfan-inch, then bends suddenly dowowards, and is 
‘tubular for the length of an inch and a balf, Next it opens into two gront pieces, 
3—4inches long,’and resembling the beak of a bird; the upper lobe felding upon 
its midrib, so that the margins touch for their whole length; the lower lobe 
spreading, and at the extremity dilating into an immense lip, 6 inches in width, 
snd 4 inches deep, and banging down like a crumpled apron. The colour is 
everywhere whitish, the inner surface most beautifully reticulated and dotted 
with purple, but nowhere exposed to view except on the front of the apron, which 
might be taken for a fragment of printed calico, The bag rises and falls to the 
touch of the finger like an india-robber ball, and internally, like most of the 
interior of the flower, is clothed with fine white hairs. At the very base of 
the bog, in the inside, stands a large and erect six-fold stigma, the lobes of the 
size and shape of grains of rice, but in substance ivory-like, and inourved at 
the tips. The centro in crater-form, aud to the outer surface of every lobe is 
attached a long and slender anther, looking like a streak of yollow pollen, ‘The 


ovary is below the perianth, and might be mistaken for a furrowed thickening of — 


the peduncle, except that itis bent at an acute angle towards the latter, forming, 
‘with the axis of the bag, the figure of an nw. The tlesue of the flower, when 
magnified, resomblos that of the familiar rose-coloured sea-weed called Ploca’mium 
coccin'enm. Another fine species is the Aristolochia sacea’ta, from Sylhet, (Ixv 
9640.) the flowers of which grow in two or three whorls of4—6 each. Individually, 
the blossoms resemble the pitchers of the Nepen’thes, only that instoad of being 
green, they are crimson, and have a purple mouth instead of a lid. Tho leaves of 
this handsome plant are ovate-cordate, and 12—15 inobes in longth by 4 in width ; 
the stems are Jong, slender, and climbing, nnd, as very usual in this genus, be- 
come, when old, corky upon the surface. A splendid figure of it ia given by Dr. 
Wallich, in the “ Plante Asiatiow Rariores," vol. ii. 103, What may be the 
special use of these singular bag-like flowers of the Aristolochias? Insects 
appear to be resident or contained in them as quasi-prisoners, and their corpses 
are often abundant, Possibly a kind of nutriment may be afforded to the plant by 
gaseous matters set free during their decay, as surmised to be the case with the 
sundews (p. 181.)—possibly the Interior of the flower may offer a peculiarly 
eligible nidus for the deposition and hatehing of eggs, and the creature be allured 
into it by something imperceptible to ourselves, In some kinds of Aristolochia, 
the lip of the flower, inatesd of being apron-shaped, becomes extronsely attenuated, 
fs in the frif'ida, the brownish-red lip of which is two inches wide at the orifice of 
the blossom, and then tapers like a blade of grass till not much Jess than a foot in 
Iength! ‘The lower portion of the perianth is greenish-yellow. Other beautifal 
and extraonlinary specios ate Ariatolo'chia eymbif‘era, (Bot, Rag. 1543,) Aristo. 
U/chia gigas or grandijto’ra, (Bot, Mag. Ixxiv. 4368.) the Sowers of which are so 
large that in South America the native children draw them over their heads as 
oaps; Aristolochia eitia’ta, (Ixvi. 3756.) ornitheceph'ala, (Ixx. 41%),) macrade'nia, 
(Ixxx, 4407.) ple'ta, and labjo'sa. 
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Sxorox 2—UNISEXUAL EXOGENS, 
CXLI. THE CUCUMBER FAMILY.—Oncurbitd coe. 

An important and interesting, though not extensive family, belong- 
ing chiefly to the tropies, and to India in particular, The species are 
in all cases herbaceous, and exceedingly well marked, the common 
cucumber and melon giving an accurate idea of almost the whole, 
alike in their long, weak, succulent and tendrilled stems, and in their 
Jorge rough leaves and succulent fruit. Technically, the characters 
are as follow: — 

Leaves large, alternate, petiolate, simple, fan-lobed or palmate, and 
rough with tubercles, Inflorescence axillary, the flowers either solitary 
or slightly clustered, always unisexual, regular, and pontamerous. 
Calyx usually small. Petals more or less united, often strongly marked 
with netted veins, generally yellow, sometimes white or greenish, and 
occasionally fringed. Stamens of the male flowers five, the filaments 
short, the anthers usually very large, and in the ordinary genera sinuous, 
orcurved and wavy like the letter S tuned sideways and with its eurves 
almost in contact. Sometimes, as in Bryony, they are so intimately 
adjoined as to look like only three. Female flowers with three large 
Tobed and velvety or fringed stigmas, and a conspicuous ovary below tho 
perianth. Fruit succulent and three-celled; in most cases enormous 
for the size and brief existence of the plant; and with the peduncle 
articulated to the base. Seeds usually very numerous, geverally thin, 
brond and flat, and wrapped in a peculiar skin resembling tissue-paper. 

Tn habit, foliage, fruit, and tendrils the Cucurbits are strikingly like 
the passion-flowers; the separation of the stamens and pistils, and the 
position of the ovary, alone keep the two fumilics distinct, No plants 
grow more rapidly, or cover an equal space of ground in so shorta time, 
a fact explained by their natural habitat being amid the boughs and 
branches of trees, for mounting into which the powerful tendrils so 
admirably adapt them. Were trees or shrubs always at hand to receive 
their grasp, we should never see them, as in our kitchen-gardens and 
hot-bedl frames, trailing upon the earth, and putting out green spires 
that seem purposcless. The tendrils are quite different from those of 
Yetches and peas, in which they terminate the leaves and baye lateral 
branches. Here, in the Cucurbits, as in the passion-flowers, they 
consist of simple coils, produced from the axils, often several inches 
in length, and when not stretched out by the dragging weight or the 
growth of the stems, wound so close as to form spiral tubes that 
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resemble bell-springs. They are prone moreover to twine first ono 
way, and then the contrary, changing the direction in the middle of 
the spire. No plants supply finer examples of unisexual flowers. In 
some species the males and females grow upon different individuals, 
but in most kinds they are seated upon the same, In regard to pro- 
perties and secretions, the Cucurbitacem are upon the whole to be 
considered acrimonious; for although excellent fruits are yielded by 
certain species, as the melon, the cucumber, and the vegetable-marrow, 
others, such ag the colocynth and the elaterium, afford cathartics of 
great energy ; and there is good reason to believe that even the former 
owe their freedom from poisonous principles to cultivation. 

One species British. 

Root large, tuberous, and perennial, Stems and branches annual, very abundant, 
slender, climbing among shrubs, and mounting over hedges, by means of 
thoir tendrils, to the extent of many yards. Leaves plentiful, 30 inches 
‘across, more or less deeply divided into five or seven broad, angular, and 
coarsely-toothed lobes (the middle lobe longer than the others), and rough: 
‘upon both surfaces. Flowers mostly dicclous, in little clusters of S—6, 


starlike and pale yollowish.green. Females succeeded in autamn by 
globular red fruits the size of a pea. Commox Buroxr. 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
Commox Buroxr—Bryo'nia dioi'ca. 

Hedges; principally in the south of England, where it is often very 
plentiful, but disliking the neighbourhood of the sea. Oocasionally, 
for want of support, forming a tangled mass upon the ground, and 
sometimes ascending small trees. Not found in Scotland or Ireland, 
unless where planted. FL. June, July. 

E. B, vii, 430; Baxter, ii. 63. 

Bryony is one of the most elegant of our native plants, eovering tho hedges by 
midsummer with a rieh and dark-green drapery. It is very commonly confounded 
with the mandrake, or Mandrag’ora vernal'is, the root being much of the same 
figure and dimensions, But the latter, instoad of being a tendrilled climber, is a 
low-growing plant, with tho aspect more of a primrose than of a cucumber, and 
with white and bell-shaped flowors like those of the deadly-nightshade. Some 
call the prosont plant “ JWhite Bryony,” to distinguish it from tho Tamus, which 
was formerly called “Black Bryony,” @ name only leading to confusion, 


Tn gardens and greenhouses the Cucurbitaces are valved principally on account 
of their frait. The eacumber, Cu‘cumis sati'ous, is the only instance, perhaps, of 
4 rww fruit being cared for, and setually edible, only while in a state of unripenasa, 
‘When mature, it is yellow oxternally, and in the inside a mess of yollowish pulp, 
abounding like a pumpkin, with large flat seeds, the antire balk being twice or 
Ubrice that of the cucamber ss we are acoustomed to see it served at table, Tho 
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‘Vogotable-marrow, (Cucurbita ovif’era) the pumpkin, (Cucur’bita Pe'po) and the 
sqnash.gourd (Cucurbita Melo-pepo) need the fire before they can be eaten, or in 
the case of the latter, to be perfectly ripened under a hot sun and a cloudless sky. 
All these plants, along with the inestimable melon, (Cu’cumis Melo) are originally 
from the warmer purts of Asia, and have been cultivated from time immemorial. 
‘Tho pumpkin (properly pompion) is in our own country chiefly valued as supplying 
“ornamental gourds,” other varieties of which aro yielded by the orange-gourd 
or Cucurbita auran'tia, and the wart gourd or Cucurbita werruco'ea. Nothing, 
among fruits ean be more diversified in form than these ornamental gourds, and 
in colours and markings they present some of the finest tints in nature, Some 
resemble little golden-yellow plus; others are globular, or egg-shaped, or formed 
like an hour-glass, or a siphon, or a crown, or a pear, or a powder-flask, the site 
gradually incroasing in different varietios till the prodigious weight of over 200t%. 
is nttained, and a circumference of 8 or 10 fect. ‘These very huge ones, the most 
corpulent productions of vegetable nataro, are globular or nearly a0, being usually 
compressed at the poles. Perhaps the most interesting varieties are those that 
have the figure of a pottle, resembling the fruit of the celebrated Lagena’ria 
tulpa'ris, or true bottle-gourd. Those, including the loog and slender neck, 
messure 12—18 inches from base to extremity, and are no doubt the natural 
models from which the artists of ancient times designed their amphore and other 
vessels for holding fluids. They might atill be roforred to with advantage by tho 
manufactarers of decanters and ladies’ scent-bottles. The predominant colours 
of gourds, when ripo, are green and yellow, but they are often most elegantly 
striped and mottled, orenmy-white mixing with the darker tints; while others aro 
brilliant carmine, soarlet, or black, moro or less dashed and lined with hues of 
powerful contrast. To obtain these beautiful fruits is a very ensy matter. Tho 
sooda aro sown upon a hot-bed in the spring, like those of cucumbers, and the 
planta transferred, when a fow inches high, to the vinery or conservatory, and 
placed against a trellis, If such shelter cannot be given them, in genial diatricts 
and fine seasons, they will thrive and fruit abundantly if trained against a wall 
‘that looks southwards, and even if let trail upon the ground. Foren arbour they 
are very beautiful, the abundant foliage swinging lightly in green wreaths, and the 
Branches becoming woven together with tendrils. But it is most important that 
they rocolve no check after being planted out, and that they have a continual 
supply of good food. Hence it ix well, if convenient, to let the plants remain 
upon the hotbed. The common kinds are hardy enough to grow almost anywhere. 
An crange-gourd against a rustic trellis, or coiling its long shoots around and 
among the branches of some old tree, and loaded with its mimic Hesperian fruits, 
that daily beeame more conspicuous through the decay of the leaves, is in autumn 
one of the most pleasing sights tho garden affords, Even if they fail to produce 
ripe fruit, gourds are glorious plants for a large garden, not only in the luxurianee 
of their foliage, but in the magnitude of their flower-vases, deep down in which 
we may watoh the bees plying their golden labour. Of Cucurbits needing at all 
times the protection of the conservatory, we have another very interesting series 
in such asthe snake-cucumber.” The common snake-cacumberor Trichowan'thés 
ngui’na (Bot. Mag. xix. 722,) has small white flowers with fimbriated petals, ami 
fraits 3 or 4 feet long, bat not much thicker than the thumb, and which hang down 
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from the branches like so many green snakes. Monior/dica Charen'tia (H.2400,) has 
small yellow flowers and handsome yellow fruits of an elliptioal figure, U—12 inches 
in length, pointed at each extremity, and most curiously ribbed and warted over 
the whole surface, Abro‘bra viridiflo'ra hes the loaves very deeply and palmately 
pinnatifid, and produces abundance of little shining scarlet fruits, that make it an 
admirable ornament for twining round n vase. 

‘Ono of the most important plants of the family is that which supplies the 
“claterinm” of tho druggists’ shops. ‘This is the Ecba'lium agres'te, formerly 
called Momordica Blate'rium, (xliv. 1014.) a native of the south of Europe, and 
occasionally grown in curious gardens, under the name of the “spirting-cucumber,” 
It is immediately distinguished among the Cucurbitaoes by the want of tendrils, 
and by the singular dehiscence of the fruit, the peduncle of which falls away, and 
loaves nn aperture through which the pulp gushes ont, earrying the seeds along 
with it, In hothouses, but rarely, there is also to be seen the splendid Telfatr'es 
or Feulile’a peda'ta, from Zanzibar, (lili. 2681; liv. 2762.) a traly wonderful plant 
with pink or purple corollas, the margins of which ran out into abundance of 
delicate lacinise that resemble those of the flower-like heads of the marine animals 
called Amphitrite. This plant is nlao known by the names of Ampelosi'eyos scan'dens 
and Joltif’ia Africa’na. The curious skeleton-cucumbers brought from abroad 
for musoums, aud which in tho dry state consist of little more than tough nit. 
work and black soeds, are the produce of Luf'fa feet'ida, (xl. 1038.) w plant some- 
times grown in large collections. Angu’ria triloba’ta, also oceasionally grown, 
has pink and diandrous flowers. 


CXLIL THE BEGONIA FAMILY.—Jegonia'cew. 

Begonias are under-shrubby, rather succulent, and moisture-loving 
plants, natives of the East and West Indies, the warm parts of South 
America, and the island of Madagascar. They are esteemed for the 
extreme elegance and singularity alike of their foliage and their flowers, 
and are conspicuous ornaments of every good conservatory. The leaves 
are alternate, simple, petiolate, usually undivided, but often serrate, 
and for the most part remarkably oblique, or larger upon one side of the 
midrib than upon the other, with the general form of the sea-shells 
called Halio'tis, from which circumstance the species that show this 
peculiarity well, are popularly called “elephant’s cars." In a few 
species they are lobed and palmate, as in Bego'nia ricinifo'lia and 
Begonia herae'leifolia, Many varieties and hybrids have been raised 
of late years, through the sportiveness of the foliage in respect of 
markings, and the leaves of these in particular, are often hairy, and of a 
deep red colour underneath, and on the upper surface beautifully marked 
with silvery arches. In others they are perfectly glabrous, spotted 
with white, or light green on both surfaces, and shining; while in 
Bego'nia fucksioi'des they are 50 glossy as to look as if recently oiled. 
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When held between the eye and the light, 80 as to become transpareu- 
cies, the leaves of the deep-coloured varieties present an extremely rich 
appearance, which in many is not lost by their being dried. The flowers 
grow, for the most part, in large panicles or corymbs, which are elegantly 
light an@ slender, almost always more or less pendulous, and with the 
succulent branches and pedicels far asunder, so that every blossom hangs 
free. The buds are remarkably flat before expansion, resembling little 
circular shells, slightly convex on the surfaces. In colour they are usually 
pink or white, rarely red or yellow, and never blue or purple. Most 
of the species have the stamens and pistils in separate flowers, and 


‘occasionally these organs aro produced upon separate plants. The 
tale flowers consist, ordinarily, of four oval and petaloid pieces placed 
crosswise, one pnirat right angles above the other, and generally much 
larger, the upper pair spreading widely, and disclosing a dense tuft of 
bright yellow and club-shaped anthers. The female flowers usually 
consist of about half-a-dozen pieces, similar in colour and texture to 
those of the males, but very much narrower, Below the perianth is 
a large triangular ovary of the same satiny lastre, and within it are 
three 2-lobed and sessile stigmas of a rich gold colour. The fruit is 
4 3-celled capsule, with the wings persistent and enlarged, und contains 
abandance of minute brown seeds. 

‘The chief exceptions to these characters are that sometimes only two 
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of the usual pieces of the perianth are developed, and that in some species 
the male flowers are polypetalous, There are species without stems, 
bearing their flowers on radical seapes ; there are others which in their 
native countries are climbers, The aggregate of the structare shows 
tho affinity of the Begonias to be chiefly with the Cucurbitacem, which 
they agree with also in their splendid illustrations of unisexual flowers, 

Among the finest kinds met with in hothouses are the Begonia 
argyrostig'ma, the leaves of which appear strewn with seed-pearl, like 
those of the Sonerila; the Bego'nia cilia’ris, which has them adorned 
on the under-surfuce with red fringes, that extend even to the petioles; 
and the Bego'nia Rex, in which the leaves are spanned by broad and 
shining arches of a peculiar grayish colour. It is from the Rex, by 
crossing with the gplen‘dida and some of the others, that gardeners 
have procured most of the novelties in which modern phyllomania 
takes so much delight. Bego'nia octopet'ala (Ixiv. 3659.) has white 
flowers, 2 or 2} inches across, resembling those of an anemone, and 
borne in a great corymb on the summit of a stalk that rises direct 
from the root. Bego'nta monop'tera (xiv. 3664.) when in fruit, 


presents a very odd appearance, the capsule having only one wing. 2B. 
dipet’ala (lv. 2849.) sometimes with pearl-spotted leaves, is one of those 
in which the flowers are shorn of half their parts. B. xanthi'na and 
argen'tea have yellow flowers. B. parvifo'lia is a delicate little species 
with light green leaves and pure white blossoms, exceedingly pretty 
for ladies’ bouquets. 


CXLUI. THE OAK FAMILY.—Oorylo‘cea or Oupulif'ere. 

The Oak-family leads the way to several large companies of trees 
and shrubs, some of the former of which have been esteemed in all 
ages as the noblest and most beautiful in nature. By many botanists 
these various groups are associated under a single and very oxpressive 
name,—that of Amentif‘ere, or the * catkin-bearers,” and in the col- 
lective there is no objection to the use of it. But there are important 
differences, both in the veining and in the figure of the leaves, and in 
the structure of the female flowers and of the fruits, so that strongly 
4s the various genera resemble one another in respect of the “ catkins," 
it becomes expedient to distinguish them into six or eight separate 
families, Of these, tho most interesting and the most largely repro- 
sented in Britain, are the Oak-family, the Birch-family, and the Poplar~ 
family. Next come the Walnut-family and the Plane-troc family ; and 
afterwards some little groups consisting only of shrubs. It is the 
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catkin-bearing trees that in England compose the great mass of those 
living and glorious temples we call the woods. The lime, the ash, and 
the sycamore grow in the hedge-rows and open country; but the silent 














Fig. 170. Fig. 172. 
Spanish chesnut. Hornbeam. 


forest, where we lift up our eyes as into the clouds of a green heaven, 
where we are always young, and the unquiet world seems to have 
elipped away like the worn-out skin from the enamelled snake,—this 
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is made chiefly of the immortal Amentiferm, the silver-columned birch, 
the patrician beech, and the Olympian oak, those grand trees which, in 
their youth so fair and comely, in their age make of the wilderness a 
new Palmyra. 

The Amentiferm are without exception unisexual, some kinds having 
the male and female flowers upon the same tree, when they are said to be 
“ monoecious,” or “ occupants of one house :” others having them upon 
two different trees, when they are called “ diccious,” or “ occupants 
of two houses.” The males are clustered in * catkins,” that is to say, 
light racemes formed of a slender stalk, !—3—9 inches long, usually 
with numerous small bracts regularly disposed upon it for the whole 
length, and with a tuft of stamens under every bract. The females ara 
produced either in catkins of similar form, but smaller, with one or two 
ovaries beneath the scales instead of stamens, or they grow several 
together in the interior of buds, the stigmas alone being exposed to 
sight. Occasionally, instead of being loose and slenior, the catkins are 
compact and ovoid or nearly globular; and thouh in general stalked 
and pendulous, they are sometimes sessile and nearly upright. Most of 
the species bloom before the leaves appear, or not much later than the 
period of the earliest verdure, and very often in cold and dismal weather, 
when the fireside is more inviting than the woodland, from which cir- 
cumstance, along with the incompleteness and simple character of the 
blossoms, it is a very common belief that these trees are florerless. 
But as we have seen before, no plants are absolutely devoid of flowers, 
that is to say, of reproductive apparatus, an¢ it is never anything more 
than @ question of magnitude and effective display. Probably enough, 
individual trees may be negligent in producing flowers, even for several 
years together, and yery young Amentiferm are not to be expected to 
be found in bloom. Upon one tree or another, flawery, however, may 
always be discovered. The leaves are for the most part broad and flat, 
—never ncedie-shaped, as in pine and fir-trees—and almost always 
deciduous. 


The Oak-family is essentially distinguished among the Amentiferay 
by the usually large and nut-like fruit being seated in a leafy or 
woody “cupule,” from which it often projects a considerable distance, 
as in the case of the common acorn. A good, though not peculiar 
character is also found in the veins of the leaves, which very often 
proceed straight from the mid-rib to the margin, and form regularly 
parallel lines, as in Figs. 170—174, No family is of more importance, 

as 
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(Flowers in company with the young.teaves. Malo eatkine cylindrical or spicate.) 
b, Male catkins pendulous oF aearly xo, 2—3 inches long. 

Leaves ovate, 2 inches long, potted, doubly serrated, plaited while 
young. Male catkins cylindrical, sessile, 1$ inch long, with 
broad and sessile veales. Stamens about twelve ander every 
seal. Female catkins slender and loose. 4. Honsneax. 

Leaves 3—4 inches long, deeply and irregularly featherobed.— 
Male catkins small, interrupted, without or with only very small 
bracts, vory abundent, and hanging in dense yellowish fringes, 
Stamens O—12, Female flowers in nijacent buds, 40 minute 
188 to bo almost undiscoverable. 5&6. Commox Oax. 


B. 

Flowers appearing defore the teaver, Malo catkins pandulous, loose and open, 
pale huif or brownish, 1—3 inches long, and sessile, with about eight sta- 
mens under every scale. Female flowers contained in small Interal buds, 
which are indicated by their tufts of protruding crimson stigsins. Leaves, 
when fully developed, broadly ovate, sometimes slightly lobed, doubly- 
toothed along the edges, coarse and downy on both surfaces, rounded at the 
extremity, and asually with a point suddenly projecting from it. 

1, Hazer-xor. 


When in fruit, the Corylacem are distinguished, primarily, by the 
character of the cup or husk in which the nut is seated. In the British 
species there are throe principal varieties: — 

‘A. Husk thin, smooth, leafy, and more or less torn or tagged at the edge, 
Loner scales of tho busk enlarged into Jarge S-lobed bracts 1—2 inches 
loug, every bract concealing an egg-shaped and promivently.ribbed 
nat, about the size of a barleyeorn. 4. Homsuxan. 
Husk uneqnally lobed, with n torn and ragged margin; the nute solitary, 
rounded, perfectly smooth, and projecting balf an inch or more beyond 
the bunk 1. Hakrewor. 
B, Cup short, hemispherical, circular, rongh with hard scales or tubercles upon 
the outside, and perfectly oven round the edge; the nuts, called acorns,” 
solitary, smooth, and projecting about an inch, Cups generally clustered 
in (wos or threes. 
Peduneles of the cups 24 inches long. 5, Commos Oat. 
‘Cops sitting close upon the stem, 6. Sassna-raviter Onn, 
©. Husk prickly upon the outside, closed while young, but opening at the top 
whee ripe; mutts several in every husk. 
Husk with a fow seattered prickles, and opening in four persistent 
valves. Nuts sharply triangular, $ inch Jong, amd pointed. 
2. Commo, Dance. 
Husk densely covered with sharp prickles which spring in clusters 
from various ceatres, and falling to pieces when ripe. Nuts large, 
roanded, often Sat upon one side, and Dlantly angled. 
3. Srastsn Cuzexury 
wa 
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adapted to reflect the rays of the setting sun, and their own colour being rich in 
the bighest degree, they glow under the illumination with a lustre that woll-nigh 
rivals it. Tho “parple” beech is a variety differing in no respeet but that of 
colotr from the common form of the tree; and the coppercoloured a sub-variety 
of the parple, in which the deeper shade leveloped. The foliage of both, 
when it first comes out, ix of a fine cherry-red. Another variety of this tree, 
called taetnta’ta, bas the leaves lanceolate, and deeply and irregularly pinnatifid. 
Branches with foliago of the normal character often sprout among its boughs, 
‘nd prove what few on being first shown it are inclined ta believe, that it fs really 
the sme tree in a different dross, Seedlings of the beech come up plentifully 
in woods and upon dry banks, and resemble young plants of the tway-blade, 
having a pair of Jarge tlat cotyledons, newtly an inch in Iongth and rather moro 
‘than an inch wide. 


3, Spantsn Cuesnut—Custa'nea ves'ca. 

Parks and plantations; common everywhere, but probably not in- 
digenous, though of extremely remote introduction. Fl. May, June, 
in company with the leaves. 

E. B. xiii. 886 (as Po'gua Casto’nea); Baxter, vi. 485, 

Tmmodiatoly distinguishe! by the yery lange, Jong, simple, and symmetrically 


lanceolate loaves, with strong veins renning parallel from the midrib to the 
margin, and extending beyond it in the form of little prickles. The “horse. 
chosout,” with whieh this splendid tree is often confounded, is quite a different 
thing, baving compound and quinate leaves, as well ax vast and superb pyramidal 
bunebes of white dowers, those of the »weetor Spanish ehesnut being greenish yellow, 
and scarcely atttactivo except to botanists, ‘The only resemblance between the twa 
treos, afer tho stature, is io the fruit, the mute of the Spanish chosnat being about 
the same in size and of the same colour (though not so polished) ms the seeds of its 

ynificont rival. The husks of the latter have scarcely any prickles, but in the 
sweat chesnut they are like hedgehogs; moreover, the sweet chesnut is usually 
fiat upon one side, and often upon two sides, owing to several nuts having atood 
side by side in the involucram, and at the apex there are seen the withered styles 
and stigmas; tho soods of the horse-chesnut, on the other band, have » perfectly 
round and even surface, showing only a broad scar at the part where they were 
attached to the inside of the capeale. 

4. Honwseam—Car'pinus Bet'ulus, 

Hedges, woods, and cloughs; common, but, for the most part, 
planted, though no doubt indigenous, or at least in the south and 
south-east. Fi. April, May. 

K. B. xxix. 2002) Baxter, iii, 234. 


A small tree with soenowhnt tlie aspect of an elm, and with remarkably alm- 
Tike lenvos, It it exeoodingly valuable for live fences nnd garden hedges, and in 
the clipped and bushy form under whiels it thes appoars, is perhaps more com- 
monly met with than as a tree. ‘Tho long green involucres at once distinguish it 
when in fruit, , 
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6. Sresttx-ravrren Oax—Quer‘cus sessiliflo'ra. 


‘Woods and hedges ; common, but not so feneral as the pedunoula’fa, 
and perhaps even less so in the south than in the north. Fl. May, 


E. B, xxvi- 1845, 


Distinguished by the long atalks of the Joaves, and the almost total absence of 
poduneles to the acorns. It is by some authors considered inferlor as to timber, 
but the question fs an open one, as also its xpecifie difference from tho peduncu, 
ta'ta, with which some botanists unite it. ‘That there is in reality only one species 
of oak indigenous to Britain, and that the two names pedwncula’ta and seerilifio'ra 
refer us merely to the extreme varieties, ix rendered probable by the existence of 
&n intermediate form, which unites the characters of the others, and has been 
registered undor the name of Quercus threrme’dia. 


American oaks are represented in our shrubberies and arboretums tothe namber 
of about 40 species ; and European and Asiatic ones to the number of about 20. 
But very few are common, and only three or four are of every-day occurrenoe. 
They ean never be confounded with any other trees, ‘The indentation of the leaves, 
found in most, is ontirely thelr own; and those species which do not afford 
this character, present the absolute and universal ono of the Acorn,—a form of 
fruit which though greatly diversified in size and contour, is always unmistakeable, 
‘and without a parallel. Classified in the first placo by their Joaves, all kinds of 
oak are resolvable into two great seotions,—those with lobed and sinmated leaves, 
nd those in which they ore undivided. The former, called onks by way of pre: 
eminence, comprise three great races, the boads and representatives of which ara 
the common Biitish oak or Quercus Ro’lur, (ineluding both the peduneula'ta and 
the sessitisio’ra) the Turkey onk ut Quercus Cer'ris, and the Red American oak or 
Querous ra’bra, ‘The second section, marked by thé leaves belng undivided, 
contains the common evergreen oul or Quer‘ews I'lex, the cork-tree or Quer'eus 
Suber, the willow oak or Quercus Phet'los, and many others, ebietly evergreen, 
and, except when covered with their acorns, presenting litte of the general 
appearance of oaks, as judged of from the common British one. In spring, the 
young branches are for the most part loaded with yellowish-green male eatking; 
the female flowers are always minute and handly diseoverable. 

Of the first gortion the commonest is the Quer’eus Cer’ris, easily told by its hard 

anit dry leaves, deoply and irregularty plenatifid, and often so wuch arrowed im 
the middle as to be almost lytate, The cup of the acorn, instead of being simply 
rough with tubercles, is mossy with long coarse bructs. Some varieties of this 
are deciduous, others evergreen, or nearly ao. Quer‘cus ru’bra, the Red American 
ouk, is valued for the fine colour assumed by the folinge at the ¢lose of the season, 
‘The leaves are 6 inches long by 2 in width whore brosdest; the lobes ending in 
bristly points: tho acorn-cups are lange and remarkably ttt. In Quer‘ews coreta'en 
the leaves are even Janger, and the autumoel tint is mech richer and brighter, the 
red of the rw’bra being brownish, whereas that of the eocein’es npproaches érim- 
son, The common evergreen oak or Quer'ews Ilex, universal in shrubberies, is 
identified mt a glance by its lanceolate apd dark-green leaves, 3 or 4 inches long, 
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Jesthery in texturo, and except when quite young, or recently moistened by the 
rain, always with a dusty and overworn look, not anlike that of the olive, as seen 
in the south of Europe. The scorns are not larger than hazel-nuts. ‘Tho cork- 
treo is in appearance not unlike a broad-lenved Quer'eus Z’lex, but distinguished 
byits bark, In the true Quer‘eus Swber tho ncorns become ripe in 4 or 5 months ; 
in the Quer'eus orcidenta’lis, on the other hand, which often passes forthe Su’ber, 
they require for their maturation more than a year. Near Cork there is a vory 
fine and celebrated old tree of the latter species, with a trank # yard in diameter. 
‘The true Su'ber is rare, being rather too tender for this climate, Other species, 
which though rarc, may be met with now and then, are the Valouia-oak or Quer’ous 
Avgitope (the great ncorn-cups of which lie in heaps in every tan-yard) ; the white 
‘American or Q.al'ba, the Italian or Q. E¢culus, and tho willow-oak or Q, Phet'low 
—the least besutiful of the genus. For anything besides these wo mast go to 
Botanic Gardens and arboretusns. Varieties of all the principal species are as 
common aa the normal forms, many of them exeeedingly beautiful, as for instance 
the variety pie/ta of the English Ro’bur, the leaves of which are marbled with 
pink and white, A yaricty with the loaves simply marbled with white is also 
frequent, and another with tho branches pendulous. “" Durmast oaks” aro 
varieties of the Ro'dur in which the acorns are of a “dun” colour, 

Of other Corylacew grown for ornament, aiditionnl to the Britiak ones above- 
named, including their fine and singular varieties, coloured, weeping, fastiginte, 


e., there are but few. The Hop-hornbeam, O¢trya vulga'ris, » native of tly 
and other parts of the south of Europe, resembles the common hornbeam in ite 
foliage, but is distinguished by the eatkina of female flowers, whieb, when ripe, 
resemble the coniform catkins of the female hop. The Constantinople hazel or 
Cor’ylus Colur'na, a native of Turkey and Asia Minor, differs obviously from all 
‘varlotios of the Avella'na in having a double husk to the nat, and in the oxtre- 
tities of the former being much lobed and fringed. 


OXLIV, THE BIRCH-TREE FAMILY.—Betula‘cea, 


In the Betula'cee are comprised the variousspecies of Birch and Alder, 
amounting perhaps in all to between 60 and 70. They are diffused 
throughout the woods of Europe, northern Asia, the Himalayahs, and 
North America ; and make their appearance even upon tht mountains 
of Peru and Columbia, and in the antaretio regions, Those found in 
‘the last-named latitudes are often diminutive shrubs, bat the greater 
portion attain the stature and bulk of timber-trees, Such as ovcur in 
Britain, both wild and planted, are valued, however, principally for 
their ornamental effect in landscape. The special botanical character 
of the family is, that in the female flowers the orary is free within the 
Perianth and 2-celled, each of the cells containing a solitary and 
minute seed, though one is often abortive. The male catkins are long 
and pendulous, and underneath the scales of those of the Alders 
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there are small bracts, which usually form three distinct and nearly 
regular 4-cleft perianths. The fruit consists, in both genera, of the 
enlarged and ripened female catkins. The leaves are simple, undivided, 
petiolate, and feather-veined. 

Three grow wild in Britain. 





Fig. 176, 
Alder. 







Fig. 135. Fig. 177, 
Birch. Birch. 


1, Usually seen as alow shrub, but capable of attaining the height of 20 feet. 





Leaves always nearly circular, destitute of point, seldom more than half 
an inch across, crenate and beautifully veinod. Catkins small and sessile: 
the females scarcely more than a quarter of an inch in length, and when 
ripe not readily falling to pieces. Dwanr Bice. 
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Ty reason of the oxtremo dolicney of its generel fare, and the leng and swaying: 
‘twigs, which depend like ringlets, the poets eall this grnooful treo "the lady of the 
woods." In individnals of considerable age the bark aplits into deep, wide fissures, 
the continuity of white covering is broken, and the fiseares seer almost black. 
In young trees the epidermis is prone to peol off transversely, When fall grown, 
the biroh is subject to 8 curious morbid nffection which conses dense tufts of twign 
to grow ont every here and there upon the branches, sometimes to the number of 
fifty or more on a single tree. Daring the summer these tefts ara roneanled by 
the foliage, but in winter, when the tres is leafless, they Khow conspicuously, and 
look like obsolete rooks’ nests. Io Scothand they are termed “ witches’ knots." 
Young trees, viewed in the winter, and from a distance, especially if mingled with 
dark ones or witl evergreens, present in their cold thin whiteness m spectral np- 
pearance that is quite uniqae, Svedting birebes are even more fumeroas than 
young beeches, end in woods sometimes grow so thickly ax to form a berbege of 
Usemselves. That the bireh is one of the aboriginal trees of our island is shown 
in a very interesting manner in the great poat-bogs of the parth, and nowhere 
more conclusively than in those near Manchester. Whets the peat is removed, 
during the process of drainage, immense quantities of fragments of branches 
aod twigs are found embedded in the lower strata, with the silvery bark still 
ailbering, and as bright as when it grew, ihough the ase mast be 2,500 of 2,000 
years, Besides the fragments of branches, at Lindow there are found great 

ces of themaintranks. (See “ Manchester Walks and Wilil-flowers," pp.09—1(8,) 

Bet'ula glutino'sa,” otherwise “ Betula pudercene,” ix distinguished by Mr. 
Babingtoo and some other botanists ns “a tree not 50 olegant oa the preceding, 
ofien litte mere than & bush, with the leaves always more or leas ovate instead 
of rhomboid or triangular, the stipules defexed instead of circinate, and the eathin- 
soales ovate and rounded instead of elongated and tapcring—E. B. xxxi, 2108 
the lower figare. Common." 
8. Commox Arpen—Al'nus glutino'ea. 

‘Wet and swampy places, borders of ponds and rivers, and in damp 
cloughs, everywhere ; forming, like the willow, a characteristic adjunct 
of the waterside. Tt will grow, however, in dry places, and even by 
dusty waysides; but its delight is in wet, and very wet land, such as 
the edges of running brooks, especially where the water breaks out and 
steeps the soil. Fl. March, April—in fine seasons as early as January, 

Cartis, iii, 050; E, By xxi. 1004 (an Betula Al'nus); Baxter, ifi. 103, 

In January and February, wheo lang with’ its incipient brown catkins, the 
alder is alroaily a remarkuble tree; tater, when the catkins are oxpanded, it is 
striking and very curious: in September it becomes still more so, sineo at that 
time we may genorally find upon it the signs of three amccesaiee yours, ‘Tha 
black and empty sced-cathing of 12 months before stitl hang upon the twigs: the 
greon and ripening ones and the loaves of the earrent season, stand alongside of 
them; and young catkins, both male amd female, preparing for the «pring to 
follow, are almest as plentiful. A variety tins the leaves deeply incised. 
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cases “ dicccious,” or upon separate individuals. It happens, however, 
not infrequently, that male and female flowers are mingled in the same 
catkin, and in one species of willow, the Sa‘liz Hoppea'na, this is the case 








Fig. 182. 
White Poplar. Axpen. 

almost invariably, The catkins are often large and handsome ; those 

of several of the common species, particularly the sallows, contribute 

largely to the decoration of the woods and hedges, and at a season 
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hybrids arise, it is quite as reasonable to consider them as “varieties.” 
Tn any case the study of the willows must needs always be very difficult. 
‘The great variation in the forms of the leaves of certain kinds; the 
difficulty of matching the males and females, since they very rarely” 
grow in company; and the further difficulty of matching the foliage 
and the flowers of those that bloom before the leaves are open, are cir- 
cumstances that delay and perplex even the most experienced. Unless 
marked in some way (as with a bit of coloured ribbon tied round one 
of the branches), and leaves be gathered, when ready, from the same 


Fig, 183, Fig. 184, 

(Cernate eatkins), ‘Willow (:nale catkins). 
individual, it is utterly impossible to know anything accurate about 
them. In seurching for examples in the woods and fields it must be 
remembered further that, since all willows and poplars are dimcious, 
it is quite likely that in certain districts there may be no males of 
particular species, or if there be plenty of.males, that there may be no 
females, and vice verad, or that individuals of either sex may be 
extremely rare. Experience proves itto be so. No local Flora is able 
to furnish complete knowledge of more than a few prominent and 
unmistakeable forms, and hence it becomes necessary to study these 
plants in Botanic Gardens. In the following pages I have cited the 
E.B. figures of the whole of the reputed 70, with the exception of 
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(CArxtss arreantso nerous vitm tuaves. Male plant. Stamens distinetly tieo, 
Small trees or large shrubs with an obvious trank.) 


+ Branches spreading. 

a. When not stunted in hedges, « tree of 10—30 feet in height. 
Catkins golden-yellow, broadly egg-shaped, 1—2 inches 
Jong, often an inch in dinmeter, silky with long hairs, 
numerous, conspicuous, and very showy. Leaves, when 
tbey appear, ovate-elliptical, acute, serrate, a little wrinkled, 
glabrous above, cottony and very velny beneath, but not 
silky. Stipules sural], and usually only upon the upper 
Toares, 7. Common Satnow, 

». Bushy shrubs. 

Catkins j—# of an inch long, balf am inch in diameter, 
closely sessile on the twigs, and with very few and 
short silky hairs. Loaves, when they appoar, obovate, 
much wrinkled and curled, tipped with a small curved 
point, gray and downy, especially on the under sido, 
Stipules very large, conspicuous and chareeteristic, 

6. Ean-teavep Satcow, 

Catkins slender, nearly gensilo, and mot remarkably silky. 
Leaves, when they appear, varying from ornte-oblong 
to lanceolate, pointed, not wrinkled, though welny on 
the upper surface, often errete, and avually whitish 
underneath. ®. Teatzaven Wizow, 


B.—Female plants, 


a. Stems creeping extensively underground, and rising 0—12—24 inches above 
tho surface. Ovaries on long stalks, lanceolate, very silky, and often reddish, 
Leaves, when they appear, elliptic-lanceolate, acute, entire, or noarly #0, 
gonegully very white and silky underneath, and somotinses silky on both 
surfaces. 10, Coumox Creerixo Wac0#, 

x. Plant not creeping underground. Stem and branches erect or sproading. 

* Tall shrub, Branches rery long, straight, lender, wand-like, and pliant, 
Leaves, when they appear, linearlanceolate, often 4—5 inches long, 
obsenrely-crenate, white undernenth with copious silky down; the edges 
revolute whilo young. Styles very long. Capsules downy and tapering. 

6. Common Oxrne, 
++ Bruncbes spreading, not wund-like. 

4. Oraries very obtuse, oblong-ovoid, ustoally eessile, and cottony-white. 
Catkins very eompact. when they appear, usually long and 
narrow, but variable in width, broader upwards, pointed, slightly 
serrate, smooth, and of a fine green colour, Bark glossy, often 
yellow, or purplish, or coral-red. Styles seareely any. Tall abrab, 
or small tree, 6. Punrte Wraow, 
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(Catxixs Axp ron LEAvRS Cormxronanmocs. Male plants, Stasnens two. Trees.) 
Leaves orate-lanceolate, 4—5 inches long, acnte, finely serrate, glabrous, 
dark green, and shining on the upper surface. 
2. Comsom Crack Wirzow. 
** Small shrubs, somotimes prostrate on the ground, Catkins at the ends of 
short leafy shoots, without buds, 

Catkins nearly sessile, Leaves slightly toothed, ovate-oblong or 
lanceolate, pointed, not wrinkled, though veiny above, and 
usually whitish underneath. 9. Trateaven Wrow. 

Catkins pon leafy stalks. Leaves finely toothed, small, uxnally 
ovate or alroost circular, somotimes narrow, bright green, with 
prominent voins, usually silky whilo young, glabrous afterwards. 

18. Waorrx Witto0w. 
*.* Diminutive ehraby, with prostrate or creeping stems; the catkins on short 
leatless peduinoles at the last leaf of w branch, with a buil in the angle. 

Leaves quite entire, wrinkled, obovate or nearly circular, white 
underneath, green and glabrous above, Branches seldom 
rising more than 5—G inches above the ground. Catkins 
eylindrical. 14. Hromaxp Wa10w. 

Leaves finely toothed, not wrinkled, green on both sides, obovate or 


nearly ciroular, and about half an inch long. Branches ereeping 
kelow and seldom rising more than 2 inches above the ground. 
Catkins ovoid and few.tlowered. 

15. Dwany Mourtam Wiutow, 


B.—Female plants. 
4. Trees or tall shrubs. 

a, Leaves green on both sides, and glabrous, or nearly #0. 

Shrub or small tree, 6—12 feet high, with aromatio foliage. Leaves 
broadly-lanceolate, acute and serrate, with minute black glands 
along the edges. Ovaries glabrous, yellowish-green. 

1. Swenr Bax-maven Wittow. 

Large tree, with scentless foliage. Leaves narrow-lanceolate, d—5 inehos 
Tong, acute, finely-serrate, shining on tho upper surface. Ovaries 
podivellate, and very tapering. 2, Common Crack Witzow. 

, Large tree. Leaves white on both sides (sometimes glabrous when old, 
but never bright-green), lanceolate, serrute, acute, and several inches 
long. Ovaries glabrous and sesailo, or nearly #0. 

3. Commow Warre Wiusow. 
¢. Tall shrub. Branches very Jong, straight, round, slonder, wand-tike, and 
pliant. Leaves narrow-lanceolate, 4—65 inches long when full grown, 
obscurely crenate, revolute while young. Style very long. Capsules 
downy and tapering. 6, Common Oren. 

@, Shrub or small tree, €—8 feet high, the branches spreading. Leavon 
wreenfabove, white underneath, bat not silky, oblong-tnnorolate, acute, 
serrate, and glabrous, Ovaries glabrous, usually pedicellate, and 
tapering but slightly, 4. Sxoork Wirisew. 

We 
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HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1, Sweer Bay-Leaven Wirrow—So'liz pentan'dra. 

Borders of ponds, banks of rivers, and wayside hedges, where the 
soil is rather damp; chiefly in the north of England and the south of 
Scotland. Found also in Ireland. Common about Munchester, Fl. 
end of May and beginning of June. 

E. B. xxvi. 1805, 

‘The handsomost of the shrubby English willows, the large and abundant yellow 
catkins contrasting most agreeably with the copious and shining foliage, which 
has the look of some fine evergreen rather than that of a plant that anpually 
shods its loaves. In warm weather both loaves and catkins exhale a delicious 
aromatic perfame resembling the odour of the Balsam-poplar, that of tho aves 
proceeding from glands in the serraturea, which in young ones seem boadod with 
moisture, This beautifal abrub grows readily from cuttings, and will make itself 
at home in the dry soil of town gardens, 


2. Commox Crack Witrow—Salliz fragilis. 
Banks of rivers, low moist ground, and roadsides; common every- 
where, and very generally planted for ornament. Fl. May, 


E. B. xvi. 1907. 

A large and bushy tree; generally distinguished, par excellence, as “the Willow.” 
Tt is remarkable for the crookedness of its branches, which while young, readily 
snap off at the base, a poculiarity adverted to in the name frayilis, The red 
fleshy excrescences often seen upon the leaves (and upon those of many other 
willows) are galls produced by a small species of saw-fly, the grab of whieh anay 
Do found inside, The “ Bedford Willow,” or Sa’liz Russetia'na (E. B. xxvi. 1808.) 
4s a form of this species with narrowor leaves, glaucous benenth, and rather coursely 
serrated, Sa’liz decip’iens (E. B. xxvii. 1987.) is another form, with highily- 
polished and reddish-brown branches, the young shoots often crinsson. 


3. Common Witte Wiit0ow—Sa'liz al'ba. 

River-banks, and in moist and swampy places; common all over 
Britain, both wild and planted. FI. May. 

E. B. xxxiv, 2490, 

‘Tho silvery gray of the folinge, caused by the close-pressed silky-haira, renders 
this tree remarkable, and conspieaous from a long distance, and when, as often 
happens, it fringes rivers, enables us to trace thelr course across the country, & 
circumstance ingeniously made use of by painters of landscape. ‘The peculiar 
colour, and the plume-like charseter of the branches, give it also am alr of light. 
neas and grace which wonderfully adds to the beauty of scenery, the contrast 
With troew of deeper tint producing an offset at once sinyular and agreeable, This 
and tho Swix fragitis are the two largost of the genus. To the ata are refere 
able the golden osier, or Sa'tix witelli'na, (H. B. xx. 1980.) so called from ity 
bright-yollow branches ; mud the Sa’lix corw'la, (EB. xxxiv, 2491,) remarkable 
for the silvery-blue shade of the foliage. 
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that seoms a beginning is still only m result. (Soe " Tife, itn Nature, Variation, 
and Phenomena,” chap. xx. Ed. 2.) 

Along with the other arly willows, the sallow is commonly called "palm," and 
is used by the Roman Catholics of England in their Palm-Sunday ceremonials. 


In Doms, upon Palm-Sunday, 


‘The Dolly-beugh aupplics thee place 
‘Amid the evalanches. 
More worthern climes must be content — 
not exactly “with the sad willow* as the poet goos on to say, for that ie the 
Sa'liz Babylo'nica, or wooplng-willow, a plant not used in Catholic coremonios, 
whereas this une, which he intends, is an emblem'of hope and cheerfulness. 18 43 
the same ax that whieh Rosalind “ found in the wood." 

‘The variation in tho sbape, size, and surface of tho leaves of the Saltow is 
considerable, and many supposed species have in consequence been mado out of 
it. Of these, the chief aro—The olive-leaved sallow, (Se’liz oleefe'lia, B, Ih. xx. 
1402.) the water sallow, (Sa’liz aquat'ica, xx. 1437.) and the gray sallow (Sa'lie 


cinerea, xxvii, 1897.); all growing in wet hedgerows, and by pondsides, and 
Sppearing to pass insonsibly into one another, Besides these threo, it is probable 
that under the sume namo should be placed Sa’liz acumtna’ta (xx. 1494.) and 
Sa‘lix sphacela’ta (xxxiii. 2839.) 


8. Ean-txaven Sarrow—Sa'liz auri’ta. 
Moist woods and thickets, damp hedgerows, and pondsides; abundant 
everywhere. Fl. end of April and beginning of May. 
EB. B. xxi. 1487. 


9. Tea-teaven Wirr0ow—Sa'liz phylicifo'lia. 

Moist woods and thickets, and in low wet places. Common, in its 
many varieties, in the north of England, and in Scotland. In Ireland 
less frequent. FL. April, May. 

FE. B. xxviii. 1008, 

‘To this multiform species are referred, by Mr. Dabington, no less than nine of 
those distinguished and figured in E. B,, viz,1—Sa'tle Crowea’na, (xvi. 1140.) 
Dicksonia'na, (xx. 1990.) Borreria'na, (Supp. 1, 2619.) mi'tens, (Supp. i. 2006.) 
Weigetia’na, (Sapp. i, 2656,) phillyreifo'tia, (Supp. |. 2600.) Duvaliia’na, (Supp, ti, 
2701.) tetra‘pla, (Supp. Hl. 9702.) and taxile’ra (Supp. ji. 2740.) Tho folingo of 
these nine is ordinarily small and peat, and, wben dried, retains its green colour 
protty well. A sccoed set of If. 13, xpecies, sunk by Mr. Bentham in phytlol/ota, 
bat which Mr, Bahington keeps apart under the collective name of ai'yricans, and 
which always turn black in drying, comprises rl'gricens, (xvii. 121%.) cotinifo'la, 
(xx. 1400.) hir'ta, (xx, 1404.) ruper'tris, (xxxill. 2842.) Andersonla’aa, (xxxilf, 
2343.) Forsteria’na, (xxxiil, 2344.) damaecd na, (Supp. ii. 2709.) and petrie’a (Supp. 
ii, 2725.) A third set, mot noticed by Mr, Bentham, is placed by Mr, Babington 
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Authops commonly distinguish from this Pop'ulu caneveens or the “gray 
poplar,” (E. B. xxiii, 1610.) the charncters of which consist in the smaller sine of 
‘the leaves, their being seldom lobed (except on the suckers from the root, when 
they often exactly resemble thoge of the atta), and in the under-earface being less 
white, and often merely gray. It would seem, bowover, that this "gray poplar’ 
is the original form of the tree, and that the white poplar is tho variety, and that 
the latter was originally brought from the continent—possibly from Flanders. 
‘The white poplar is rarely or never seen unequivocally wild; it is newrs truly 
sylvestral tree ; wo always sco it in situations whore there ts more or less sign of 
cultivation. P. canereens, on the other band, is occasionally found in the recesses: 
of damp woods, and fringing tho forest-stream, where it may be reasonably 
Deliaved truly Indigenous. Both forms of the plant send out ereeping roots to at 
immense distaste, frou which arise innumerable suckers, so that hedges become 
filled with a bushy undergrowth, and low wet meadows are converted into poplar- 
groves. Female individuals, a of our other native poplars, are extromely rare; 
wo may cxamine many hundreds, and Gnd all to be males. 


17, Brack Portar—Pop'ulue ni’gra. 
Hedgerows and damp woods, Common, but so extensively planted, 
until latterly, that it is difficult to eny what individuals may be truly 


wild. Fl. April. 
a E. B. xxvii, 1910; Baxter, 


The deop-hued catkins give this tree glowing and ruddy beauty in early spring 
such as no otber of the Amuntiferm ever possess. They strew the ground in 
abundance after flowering, and at the same season there may be picked up 
thousands of delicate skoletons of the preceding year’s leaves, deprived of their 
cuticle and cellular tissue by the action of the elements during winter. Like 
many of the willows, it runs into several different forms, some of whieb have at 
first sight, the aspect of “species,” and have received specifte names. First, 
thore is the Pop'ulus Canaden‘ris, admitted to bo so wear the original Evgliah 
nl‘gra ax to be very doubtfully distinet. Second, there iv the “Hlmk Italian,” 
Populus wonitif'era or aclader'ca, probably an improved vuriety of tho Canaden'ste, 
and deriving its name from the nocklocelike figare of the racemes of fruit. 
‘Third, there is the common Lombardy poplar, Populus fastigia'ta or pyramida’tis, 
distinguisbed by its peculiarly erect habit, ‘There are no characters by which 
these four trees ¢an bo absolntely differentiated, and the * Black Italian” having 
in great méasure superseded the old English ni’gra with planters —eompletaly 
so in some districte—it has come to be confounded with it, and has in part usurped 
the name. In phystognomy, bowever, these two last nro quite unlike, and it may 
be added, also in timber, the wood of the old Engl gra being tougher, a 
ciroumstance partly attributable to the tree belng of slower growth than the 
monitif’era. Familiar as it now is, the Lombardy poplar was unknown in Eng- 
Jand till about m century ago, when etttings or young trees wero introduced from 
‘Turin, For picturesque effects it is « tree of peculiar value, since «hen judicl. 
ously introduced it gives # similar cffect to that of spires and lofty columns in a 
olty, 
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same colour, both growing upon the same tree, appearing in company 
with the young foliage, and about the time of the blooming of the 
purple rhododendron. It is important to note, ns the generic character, 
that the catkins are produced from buds upon ‘shoots developed pre- 
viously to the year in which the catkins appear, and that the stamens 
are numerous, say 18—36, The female flowers are tetramerous, 

Tn the south of England the walnut is a very common tree, not only 
in pleasure-grounds and gardens, but by the wayside in retired villages, 
as at Tickenham, Somersetshire, and ripens its dainty fruit every year, 
freely and abundantly. In the north it is rather rare, and found chiefly 
near old halls, and other residences of note, and the fruit cannot be 
depended upon. Raised from seed, it begins to bear at ten years’ old, 
and every year, as it approaches maturity, it increases in productive- 
ness, The tap-root is unusually strong, and gives the tree a powerful 
anchorage, so that it is less liable to be torn up by tempeats than any 
other. There is good reason to believe that this tree has been in 
England since the time of the Romans, from whom it received the 
name of Juglans or “ Jupiter's nut,” in contradistinction to acorns and 
beech-mast. There is a beautiful but rather rare variety called dacinin’ta, 
in which the leaves are finely divided. Two orsthree others of the 
genus are sometimes cultivated for ornament, all of them with folinge 
resembling that of the familiar regia. The black-wooded walnut 
(Ju’glans nigra) bas leaves 18 inches loug, formed of 13—17 leaflets, 
and fragrant, like those of the re‘gia, when rubbed or braised. It 
attains a height of 60—100 feet, but is good neither in fruit or as a 
neighbour. No tree will grow bencath its shade, and even grass ig 
injuriously affected by it. Jiglans cinerea, or the grey-branched 
walnut, has 15—17 leaflets to every leaf. The nuts (never produced in 
England, though often brought in as a curiosity) are oblong-ovoid, very 
rough With prominent and irregular longitudinal ridges, and acutely 
pointed at the upper extremity. 

To this family belong aleo the celebrated Hickory-trees of North 
America, constituting the genus Carye, and the produce of different 
kinds of which appears in the shops under the names of butter-nuty 
and pecuana-nuts, As scen in English shrubberies and arboretums, 
the hickories closely resemble walnut-trecs.. When in flower, however, 
they are easily distinguished—the hickories always producing their 
flowers, both male and female, upon shoots developed in the same year 
as themselves, the males ut the lower part, and the females, a few 
together, at the top of the shoot. Besides this, the catkins containing 
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threes, and oven in fours and fives, one globe below another, like large 
green beads suspended at intervals upon a knotted string, they form an 
excellent and ready distinctive character; and in winter, when con- 
verted into heads of fruit, and the leaves are gone, present a striking 
and very singular appearance. The bark of the trunk is prone to peel 
off in shreds. The leaf-buds lie within the base of the petioles. 

Two kinds of plane are commonly grown—the maple-leaved or 
Plat‘anus acerifo'lia; ond the American or Plat‘anus oocidenta'lis, 
The former appears to be a variety of the Plat/enus orienta'lis, and is the 
kind so largely planted in the metropolis ; the petioles of this are green, 
and the lobes of the leaves are long, very narrow, and acute. In the 
occidenta'lie, on the other hand, the petioles are red, the leaves much 
larger, not much divided, and the lobes broader, and though pointed, 
not so acute. The fruit also is larger, and rather smoother, and the 
tree grows more rapidly. 


CXLVHL THE LIQUIDAMBAR PAMILY,—dAliingia’cea. 

Tall trees, natives of India, the Levant, and the warmer parts of 
North America, not unlike planes in general aspect, but related moro 
directly to the willows. They are remarkable for the abundance of their 
fragrant and aromatic resin, which oozes, as in the Sa'lix pentan'dra, 
from the serratures of the leaves. The flowers are unisexual, incon- 
spicuous, and mostly borne in clusters; the capsules are 2-celled and 
many-seeded. One species only is commonly met with—the American 
Liquidambar or Z. styraciflwa. This is o handsome deciduous tree, 
rising 20—30—50 feet in height, and bearing a good deal of resem= 
blance toa sugar-maple. The leaves are alternate, 3—6 inches in 
diameter, dark-green and glossy, on rather long petioles, with five deep 
and pointed lobes, and the margins fincly toothed. When they first 
expand, a small tuft of reddish down is perceptible at the back of tho 
midrib; in autumn they chafige to an intense purplish-red, more or 
less mixed with orange, which latter colour is the only one in some of 
the leaves, continuing however only till the first frost, when they drop 
almost simultaneously. The flowers come out in spring, the males in 
little oval and upright racemes; the females, on different branches, 
in small globular clusters. The Liquidambar unites and harmonises 
with almost all other tree, and placed upon a Jawn, is peculiarly 
pleasing from ity preserving its fine dark glossy freshness throughout _ 
the summer. It is one of the trees which show 60 brilliantly in the 
coloured autumnal landscapes of North America. 
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CL, THE OLEASTER FAMILY.—Zleagna' cea. 

Shrubs and small trees, remarkable for having their leaves covered 
with a silvery-white and leprous scurf, as closely as fishes are covered 
with scales. Sometimes only the upper surface of the leaf is silvery; 
frequently, on the other hand, the twigs partake of this singular vesture, 
‘There are not many species; the family is spread, nevertheless, over 
the whole of the northern hemisphere, and is in almost every instance 
pleasing cither in the foliage or in the fruit, which latter is succulent 
and coloured. Technically there is little difference between the 
Oleasters and the Thymelo‘cee, but tho flowers being unisexual, or 
mostly so, the family is better put next the Myrica’cee, with which it 
also has close affinities. Another reason for placing it here is that the 
ovules are not pendulous, as in tho, Zhymela’cee, but erect. 

One species British. 

A troc, attaining in the wild state, the heightof 8 or 9 feet. Branches numerous, 
Srregular, hard, stiff, and dark-brown, the extremities, ax well a5 those of 
tho principal twigs, ending in thorns, Leaves very abundant, iarrow, 1—2 
inches long, scattered, silvery on the under-surface, glabrous spon the 
upper one, and deciduous. Flowers small, noisexual and dicelous, those 


‘of the male troes growing in little spicate clasters, the perianth arched ws 
if it wore formed of two leaves anited at the tips, and with four stamens, 
which are not protruded; those of the female trees solitary in the axila of 
the leaves, yet crowded, and appearing rather before tho foliage, or while 
it is still young, the perlunth @obed. Fruit consisting of the eulangodt 
perlanth, which becomes distended with juice, orange-coloured, and oon- 
tains a solitary and polished achenium, Sua-Beextirons. 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
Sxa-Buoxt10mx—Hippophie rhamnoi'des, 

Eastern coasts of England, extending from Kent to Yorkshire. 
Plentiful on the flat sands between Cromer and Yarmouth, Folkstone, 
by the side of the railway. At Upgang, near Whitby, the small thicket 
spoken of by Ray still exists. Fl. May. Fruit ripe in September, 

E. B. vi. 495; Baxter, vi. 420, 

Planted, not uncommonly, in shrabberies and upon lawns, whet it oMen grows 
to the height of 20—20 feet. If a pair of trees of the different sexes be soar 
together, the female becomes very ornamental, the orange-coloared fruit being 
produced abundantly, and enduring as long aa the leaves, and frequently till the 
spring. The berries, though not tine-favoured, aro good to oat. At the seaxidé 
no plant is more valuable for hedges and feces, since along with the rusb-tike 
grasses of the coast, it serves to bind the sand together, and ytands the roughest 
breeses, ‘The seales of the leaves, when removed with a penknifo, and examined 
with @ microscope, present the appearance of transparent stars. 

‘The typical genus Eteag'nus is represented in the Oleaster or Elwag'nus hor. 

ative ef the south of Europe ami south-western Asia, As seen in 





CLIL THE NETTLE FAMILY.— Urtica‘cee. 

The plants which compose the Nettle-fumily are very fairly repre- 
sented in the unsightly and ill-natured weed from which it is named, 
Witll the exception of a few tropical species, which attain the stature 
and bulk, though not the solidity, of trees, they are low-growing and 
obscure, seldom above 2—3 feet high, usually covered either with 
stinging hairs or with asperities, and bear minute and unattractive 
green blossoms. The leaves are simple, very seldom divided, strrate 
or entire, opposite or alternate, usually petiolate, and with more or 
less conspicuous stipules. ‘The flowers, which consist of calyx only, are 
minute, regular, 2 or 4-lobed, and generally unisexual and monsious, 
the males with four stamens, opposite the sepals, and the females a 
solitary and superior ovary, containing a solitary and erect ovule. The 
stigma is fringed, and usually sessile ; the frait a flattened achenium, 
covered by the permanent calyx; the ombryo straight, and enclosed 
in fleshy albumen. It is this last character that essentially distin- 
guishes the Urticacem from the Goose-foot family, to which in many 
points they bear a close resemblance, the embryo in the Chenopo- 
diacem being curred. While the flower is unopened, and for a little 
while afterwards, the stamens are curved inwards; the filaments, 
however, are composed of elastic tissue, which, by gradually becoming 
dry, causes them, at the proper time, to spring outwards. By this 
movement they become straight and even recurved, and spirt out the 
pollen. There is a remarkable resemblance between these little springs 
and those which encircle the thecm of most of the ferns. 

The chief characteristic of the Urticacom is the causticity of the 
limpid juice of many species, well known in the painful stings of 
the common nettle. In certain Indian kinds the poison is eo strong as 
to affect the whole arm, and extend oven to the body. Some, however, 
are destitute of stings, and then they are merely insignificant... These, 
it is well to note, are not to be confounded with “ dead-nettles,” which 
belong to the genus La'mium, in the Sage-family (p. 389.) ‘The 
stems of the true nettles often contain abundance of strong fibre 
resembling hemp, and the boiled herbage, while young, is in some 
cases good to eat, No plants are more widely dispersed, the family 
being found everywhere, from the poles to the equator, and in all 
varieties of habitat, Many species follow the footsteps of man, flourish- 
ing by the waysides and on the heaps of rubbish near his dwellings, 
having a fondness, it would seem, for nitrate of lime, 

Four grow wild in Britain, 

40 
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Tn the ordinary state of the plant, the leares are deeply and roguiarly serrate. 
A variety with the leaves more truly ovate, and nearly entire, is called Urti'ea 
Dedar'tii or the “ Roman Netilo.” In gardens as @ curiosity, and occasionally 
found half-naturalised in Essex, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, te. 

4. Pevirrony—Parieta'ria offcina'lis, 

Old walls and rocks, among débris of fallen cliffs, &e.; sometimes 
on dry hedgebanks, Common, except in the northern parts of Scotland. 
Rains of Beaumaris Castle, in the greatest profusion. Among cliffs 
in the Isle of Wight, upon marly soil, remote from dwellings, and ruins. 
Fi. summer, 

Curtis, ii. 293; E. B. xifi. 870; Baxter, ili, 204, 

Being plants usnally of no beauty, nettles and their kindred are little cared for 
by the gardener, evén when destitute of the accustomed stings, Some, however, 
are interesting in their foliage, as the stingless Urti'ca bilo’ba, the leaves of 
which are cleft nearly in two, and beautifully reticulated. The spikes of male 
flowers are 7—8 inches long, vertical, and with a resemblance to those of the 
Spanish chesnut; the fomalo spikes are-smaller, and above them. The “ Artillery- 
plant,” a little stingless species, with innumerable leaves resembling those of 
wild-thyme, and minute dicelons flowers, very common in indoor ferneries, is 
Pile’a musco'sa, The Bnglish mame refers to the copious discharge of pollen 
from the stamens, when the little pink filaments straighten themselves as above 
deseribed—a phenomeson which may be quickened by sligh’ly sprinkling the 
plant with water. The anthers empty themselves instantaneously, the eoatents 
flying out like the puff of smoke from a distant gun. 


CLIN. THE HEMP FAMILY.—Cannabina’cee. 

One of the smallest families in nature, the only species, #0 far as 
discovered, being the common hop and the common hemp. The 
nareotic properties of the former, and the invaluable fibre yielded 
by the stems of the latter, along with the great beauty of the two 
plants, give it an importance, however, unlikely ever to be gained by 
many others which in complexity and compass exceed it twenty-fold. 
Authors in general combine this family with the Urticacem: bat in 
that the ovale is erect, and the embryo albuminous and straight; 
whereas in the present one the ovule is pendulous, and the embryo 
hooked or spirally coiled, and without albumen. 

Hemp, botanically Can‘nabis sati‘ea, is an elegant annual, indigenous 
to the cooler parts of India. The stem, which is nearly simple till 
near the top, rises 3—6—12 feet high; the leaves form a conspicuous 
tuft at the upper part, and are quinaté or septate, with lanceolate, 
serrate, and acuminate lobes 8—4 inches in length; the green flowers 
are unisexual and diocious, those of the male plant growing in long 
upright racemes, with conspicuous anthers, while those of the female 

7 Ma 
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HABITATS-AND DISTRIBUTION. 
Commox Hor—Hwmwlus Led gus, 

Hodges and thickets, damp and bushy plases, and on the banks of 
streams; forming adense and vine-like mantle, or trailing elegantly, 
or ascending young trees, according as opportunity permits. Common, 
except in Scotland, Fl. towards end of summer. Root perennial ; 
stems annual. 

E. B. vi. 497; Baster, r. 342. 

Some believe the hop to be an introduced plant, but there ean be little doubt of 
its being a veritable ancient Briton, rendered more general by cultivation. ‘The 
counties in which it is grown, Keot and Worcestershire, give us, at the ripest 
season of tho year, ono of the most charming spectacles our idland affords, and 
which represents, in a measure, the vintage of Franco and Spain. Asin the hay- 
field, young and old work side by side, the fittle child helping the patriarch 5 
and not infrequently the fragrant harvest is gathered in part by hands that nover 
knew any heavier toil. In its wild state the hop is without a rival, or at Jeast as wo soe 
itin September, when the vine-like wreaths festoon the tall and untrimmed hedges 
of the country, hung either with the palo green tassols of the fernnle flowers, or with 
the light and feathery panicles of the males, that shed clouds of yellow pollen 
with the lightest touch. For a garden pyramid or trellis, whero its branches can 
float idly in the alr, it is unequalled ; baloony-windows, which it is iatended to veil 
with convelvulus, should always have # hop led round thetn first. 


CLIV. THE FIG-TREE FAMILY.—Mora'cea. 

None of this family are European by birthright, and few are seen in 
Britain except the common fig, the purple mulberry, and a few green- 
house forms valued chiefly for their foliage. In the tropics the species 
aro numerous and often remarkable. India and the countries around 
the Indian Ocean have a peculiar botanical character given them by the 
famous Banyan-tree, and various kinds of colossal and semi-parasitic 
Fiows ; other species are of immense value as supplying india-rubber 
by incision of their trunks. In affinities, the Moracem are so near the 
nettle and its allies, that many botanists do not keep them apart, com- 
Dining the fruit-trees with the virulent weeds, the Indian epiphytes 
with the northern herbs, and making of them one great, though in 
appearance heterogeneous, family. When it is remembered that some 
of the tropical nettles are arborescent, the assoviation does not seem 
80 unnatural, 

The Fig-tree (Fi'cus Cari’oa) is a native chiofly of the coasts and 
islands of the Hellenic archipelago. Hence its greater freedom of 
growth, better endurance of the winter, and more abounding fruitful- 
ness, when cultivated in places near the sea than when inland. In the 
Isle of Wight, and along the opposite const of Hunts, it is common ax 
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a standard, attaining considerable stature and girth, and producing, 
every season, plentiful crops. At Beaumaris also, and in many other 
places, it grows luxuriantly, and ripens excellent fruit, but ordinarily, 
at least in the north, to be sure of success, it must be dealt with Hike 
the vine, and protected under glass. Not until the lower extremity is 
of the same colour as the upper, is the fig perfectly ripe. 

‘To mistake this famous tree is impossible. The bark is smooth and 
gray; the stem, on being wounded, pours out a milky juice of peculiar 
odour; the leaves are the size of a man’s hand, dark-green, rough, 
and upon long petioles, with about five great finger-like and rounded 
lobes,| though sometimes almost cordate. The flowers lie where they 
would scarcely ever be sought, namely, in the interior of the young 
figs. Resembling small green pears, these are in reality concave and 
Heshy receptacles, nearly closed at the top, and bearing on their 
inner surface a vast number of minute, incomplete, and unisexual 
blossoms, which of course are only seen by cutting the fig in half, It 
is then found to have a cavity in the centre, projecting into which are 
innumerable bracts. Near the orifice at the summit there are a few 
male flowers ; the remainder of the space is thickly occupied by females, 
every one of which is capable of producing a perfect seed, though many 
are constantly abortive. Every one of the minute yellow grains con- 
tained in the substance of a dried fig from Turkey, is the produce of 
4 separate blossom, just as the black sceds disposed upon the head of a 
sunflower, come of an equal number of independent florets. ‘There is 
n closer analogy between these two things than at the first view wo 
might expect, and each makes the other more intelligible. ‘The fig is 
like the receptacle of a Compound flower, only concave instead of 
convex; the receptacle of a Composite is a fig as it were laid open 
and dilated. ‘The trae idea of the structure is exhibited by the 
Dorsténias—curious greenhouse herbaceous plants of the same family, 
with large, broad, undivided leaves, and flowers that exactly resemblo 
figs turned inside out. The receptacle in this genus is elevated upon @ 
peduncle a few inches in length, and resembles a stipitate Pexiza with 
raised and crenelled edges. The surface, which is 1—2 inches across, 
and nearly square, is covered with small papille, some of them con- 
taining male flowers, with solitary stamens, while others, perforated at 
the summit, contain the ovaries. The heads are greenish or 
and though very slightly ornamental, highly instructive to the 
‘of minute structure. (See Bot. Mag. liv. 2760; Iv, 2804, &e,) 
fig, it may be added, was first brought to England in the 


Honry ViIt. 
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Of the mulberry, thero are two distinct specios—one famousfor its 

fruit; the other in connection with those 

———— Millions of spinning worms, 

‘That in their green shops weave the smooth-hatrod silk. 
Tho first, Mo'rus ni’gra, or the purple mulberry, is a native of Persia, 
though naturalised forages upon the coasts of Italy. It isn good-sized but 
rather scrubby tree, slow in growth, and in England attains the height 
of 20—30 feet, and endures for several centuries. It is one of the last 
treas to acquire its foliage, seldom being green over till the middle of 
Tune, The leaves are alternate, cordate, or slightly 3—S-lobed, 2—3 
inches across, serrate, and rough’; the flowers are green, inconspicuous, 
unisexual, and monmcious. Both sexes are tetramerous, the males 
with four stamens, and growing in axillary and pendulous clusters; 
the females with two stigmas, and produced in erect and ovoid spikes* 
After bléoming, the two outer and) larger sepals of the female flower 
combine with the ovary; all these parts at the same time become 
distended with purple juice; they coalesce, after the manner of the 
ovaries of the pine-apple, and the result is an oblong mass of guaw- 
berries, constituting the fruit. Individual trees are sometimes almost 
perfectly diacious, 

The silkworm mulberry is Mo'rws alba, a native, ax would be anti- 
cipated, of China. It is readily distinguished, even in winter, by its 
shoots, which are more numerous than in the #i'gra, upright, and with 
whiter bark. “The leaves arc less rough, and more succulent, and the 
whole tree is of more pleasing appearance. In Britain it is rare, and 
does not produce fruit, Failing it, those who rear silkworms find the 
leaves of the ni’yra serve their purpose. 

Of the other members of this family occurring in British gardens 
and greenhouses, by far the most interesting is the India-rabber-tree 
or Fi'eus elav'tica, a plant easily cultivated and very common. It is 
usually seen with a slender stem 2—3—4 yards high, and bearing 
towards the upper part abundance of handsome oval leaves a foot in 
length, tich deep green on the upper surface, perfectly entire, and in 
toxture leathery. The little Fi'cws repens ix esteemed as a self-adhesive 
tapestry for greenhouse walls, upon which it represents the ivy of the 
open air. Other little figs are sometimes seen with their miniature fruit 
upon them, ‘The Chinese paper-mulberry, Browsione'tia papyrif'ern, 
(Bot. Mag, xxx, 2358.) and the Osage-orange, Maclu'ra aviranti'aca, 
are occasional inhabitants of arboretems. 
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they are reduced to the lowest possible state of development, and would 
nover be supposed to be unisexual without the most careful examina- 
tion with the microscope, though fortunately, the great family character 
derjyed from the triple fruit remains conspicuous, Throughout the 
family, the flowers, whether incomplete or fully developed, are insig- 
nificant, but nowhere are they so much depauperated as in the true 
Enphorbias. The males are diminished to a single stamen, articulated 
to a microscopic peduncle, which proves their nature; the females 
consist of no more than a pistil; neither sex possessing any perianth, 


Caper Spurge (in fruit.) 
or at most nothing more than a microscopic seale, and which occurs 
only at the base of the male flowers, These little pedunculated 
stamens are associated in companies of about a dozen, with a female 
flower in the centre, and an involucre of 2—6 bracts round about 
them, We seem, accordingly, at the first glance, to have a single 
and polyandrous flower of ordinary structure; and the impression is 
strengthened by these bracts (at all events in tho tropical species) 
being often brilliantly coloured, and disposed with so much symmetry, 
as to exactly resemble a pentamerous or dimerous corolla, or ut least a 
regulsr and petaloid perianth. ‘The stamens do not attain matarity all 
at once, but in succession ; and the ovary is usually supported upon a 
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stalk: which carries it beyond the margin of the involucrum, over which 
it hangs down conspicuously—an elegant little triple bead, surmounted 
by a S-cleft style. There are species, however, in which the ovary is 
permanently erect ; there are others in which a portion of the involagres 
contain only male flowers; and these last organs, although usually 
twelve in number, are occasionally a3 few a8 two, or.as many as twenty. 
‘Linnzus, supposing the Euphorbias to be really what they appear, 
placed the genus in his “ Dodecandria Trigynia.”” The inflorescence 
is various. Some spocios have the flowers axillary, and sessile, or 
nearly so; in others they are clustered into spikes, or horne in terminal 
‘Facemes or umbels. The umbels of the herbaceous and weedy kinds 
are often repeatedly divided and subdivided in a eymose manner; and 
are frequently so large ag to conatitute the principal portion of the 
plant, the long rays resembling branches, only that they all spring from 
‘one point, and are differently dressed as to foliage. The leaves (except 
in the cactiform species, which do not possess any) are either opposite 
or alternate ; simple, occasionally divided, and usually glabrous. 

‘The properties of the Euphorbiacem, as remarked before, are ex- 
tremely active. All the British species are more or less poisonous, and 
in foreign countries there are many of great virulence. If all were 
true that is related of the manchineel-tree, it would almost realise the 
famous fable of the upas. The gum-resin of the druggists’ shops, 
called “euphorbium,” is so acrid as to cause inflammation of the 
nostrils, if incautiously snuffed up; croton-oil will blister the skin; 
even the milky juice of the wild spurges of our own country is re- 
ported caustic enough to destroy warts. Useful products are afforded 
nevertheless, as by all other poisonous families, Castor-oil is expressed 
from the seeds of the Rici’nus commu'nis, a tree abundant in the hotter 
parts of the eastern hemisphere. Tapioca is prepared from the roots 
of a Brazilian plant called Jani'pia, poisonous before the meal is 
exposed to the action of heat; india-rubber (a product of many plants) 
flows from the stems of the Sipho'nia elas’tica. 

Of species indigenous to our own country the number is considered 
to be 17. Two formerly accounted native are now omitted from the 
lists, namely, Euphor'bia Chara'cias (E, B. vii. 442.) and Exphor'bia 
Cyparid sia (xii. 840.) In their place, one or two others are becoming 
naturalised,as Luphor‘bia salici/o'liq,a Hungarian species with lanceolate 
and villous leaves, known in our gardens since 1804, and now estat 
lished’ in Main's Flowery Den, two miles north of Dundee, on the 
north bank of the river, nearly opposite the castle. 
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A 

An overgreen and much-branched shrub or small tree 6-—12 fect high. Leaves 
opposite, ovate-oblong, about an inch in longth, leathery, and shining.— 
Flowers small, greenish, sessile, clustered in the axils of the leaves, and 
consisting only of bracts; the clusters usually consisting of 3—6 mate flowers, 
and 1—2 females. Stamens four, Styles three. Ovary becoming a ‘-horned 
eapwole, which separates into three pieces, cach containing two large black 
and brilliantly-shining seeds. 1, Comsow Box-razn, 


B. 

Herbaceous plants of upright growth, tho stems 6—18 inches high, Tenves 
opposite, ovate and serrated, Malo flowers scattered at intervals along delicate 
and erect peduncles, and consisting of a green 9-cleft perianth and nine stamens, 
or sometimes more. Female flowers usually on separate plants, 1—S together, 
and nearly sessile in the axils of the leaves. Ovary 2-celled, with two large 
roeurved stigmas, Soeds ovoid. 

Root perennial. Flowering-stems annual, simple, generally many 
together, Leaves 2—3 inches long, very dark green, rough, and 
rather crowded at the upper part of the stem, 

2. Comox Munceny, 


Plant annual and glabrous. Stem much branched. Leaves thin and 
semi-transincent. Sood-leaves elegantly reticulated. 
8. Awsvat, Murcuny. 


Cc. 

Herbaceous or under-sbrubby plants, with greenish or yellowish flowers of the 
atracturo deseribed on p. 600; tho cup-shaped involuores usually borne in 
terminal umbels, the rays of which are more or less forked and subdivided, 
and have numerous pairs of leaf-like bracts about them, especially at the 
points whore the branches and rays divide, (These bracts it is conventent to 
dosignate, in the present genus, by the name of “ floral-leaves.")  Involacras 
with 4 or 5 small tecth that alternate with an equal number of yellowish 
glands. Ovary upon a very long pedunole, and hanging out, Fruit of three 
carpels, each containing a solitary ovoid seed, Lenves undivided, usually 
narrow. Plant usually abounding in milky sep, 

A, Leaves with minute stipuler. Stems flat upon the ground, repeatedly forked, 
the branches 6—12 inches long. Leaves broadly-oblong, very obtuse, nume- 
rous, and all opposite. Involucres axillary. Plant annual, glabrous, glaucous, 
and parplish. 4. Pexriz Sea Sronos. 

n. Leaves destitute of stipules. 

* Leaves all opposite, numerous, in four yertical rows, narrow-oblong, }—t 
inches in length, the upper ones brouder, cordate ut the base, anu all 
sessile, entire, and of a beautifal glaucous hue, Stem of the same 
coloar, unbranchod, 3—4 foot high. Unnbels of 3—& forked rays, with 
large floral-lenves at the base of every fork. eae ee 
spicuons. t, Caran Srvran. 
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(Herbaceous or under-shrubby. Flowersin involucres. Leaves destitute of stipules, 
alternate or seattered, Glands of the involeerum rounded.) 
b. Plant perennial, Leaves usually entire. 
1, Umbel compact. Rays six. Capsule glabrous, but much 
warted. Leaves an inch broad, and 2—3 inebes long. 
Plant 12 feet high, and full of milly map. 


8. Inssir Sroron. 
2. Umbel loose, Cupaulo not warty, 
Floral-leaves elliptical und glabrous, Capsules bairy 
snd minutely tabercled, 0, Harn Svinom. 
FloraLleaves ovate-oblong and hairy. Capsules 
woolly. 10, Conan Srunox. 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Commox Box-raxre—Buz'us semperei'réns, 
Boshill, near Dorking, Surrey, as a shrub, growing plentifully among 
junipers, the only uncultivated British locality in which the fruit 
ripens. Also upon hill-sides at Chiltern, oe near Whiteleaf Cross. 


Fl, March, April. 
E. B. xix. 41; Baxter, . Ma 

Everywhere in gardens, on the borders of surubberies, and fn plantations, The 
Box used for the edgings of flower-borders is a dwarf state of tho same plant, 
neyer #éen in blossom. In Turkey and Asia Minor the stature is 26 feet, and the 
trunk acquires a diameter of 0—12 inches. It is from these countries, Cirenssia, &,, 
that the box-wood ured in the arts is received. The delicate colour, smoothness, 
and markings bave given it esteem in all ages. “ Pyxidia,” with tho ancients, 
were little boxes manufactared from it, the beauty of which Is acknowledged im the 
hatne still used in the Catholic Church for the stered box containing the Host. 

2. Commox Mencunr—Afercuria'lis peren'nis. 

Shady hedgebanks, and among trees and bushes; very common 
everywhere, except in the north of Scotland. ‘Fl. early in the spring, 
before the loaves are fully expanded, sometimes as early as January. 

Curtis, i 198; E. B. xxvi, 1872; Baxter, ii. 143. 

An unplessantly scented, ill-favoured, and very poisonous plant, yet welocme in 
its reappearance in the spring, being one of tho first that sbow green sprouts. 
Sometimes partinlly evergreen. 

3, AxxvaL Mercory—Aercuria'lis an‘nua. 

Waste and cultivated ground; rather uncommon, especially towards 
the north, and by no means certainly native, Very frequent about 
Bristol, in kitchon-gardens and apon heaps of garden refuse. Fi. 
June—September. Annual, 

BE. B, vill. 550. 

‘The seodlings ure remarkable for the net-like markings of the cotyledons. A 
variety, with the leaves lanceolate, and the male and female dowers intermingled, 
is figured in E. B. Supp. iti, 2516, as Merewria/lis ambig'ua. Ipswich (about the 
docks), Isle of Wight. Jersey. 
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13. Guuar Sa Srunce—LEuphorbia Para'lias, 

Sandy sea-shores, often half-buried in the drift; abundant in the 
south-east and south, ond extending up the coasts of the Irish Sea 
almost to Scotland. Similarly diffused along the southern coasts of 
Ireland, Fl. July—September, 

E. B. tii. 195, 
14. Porrraxn Srurce—Ewuphor'bia Portland’ica, 

Sandy sea-shores and sandhills on the const; common, except upon 
the eastern side of the island and in the north of Seotland. Abundant 
at Torquay, and on the Lancashire coast, between Liverpool and South- 
port. FL. May—September. 

B. B. vik dh 

In antamn, & very pretty and conspicuoms object, the floralleaves amd bracts 
turning crimson and orange-colour, while much of the plant is still green and in 
fall fower. Brought into the parlour, and placed in bright Iamp or gas light, the 
richness of the colowrs rendors this plant a beautiful ornament for the table, 

15. Dwanr Cornrrenp Srvnoz—Euphor'bia exig'ua, 

Cornfields on a light soil; common, except in the remoter parts of 
Scotland. Fi. July—September. Annual. 

Curtis, ii, 250; KB. xix, 1M, 
16. Homxen Gaxnex Spunce—uphor'bia Pep'lus. . 

‘Waste and cultivated ground, especially ill-weeded kitchen-gardens, 
Common, except in the north of Scotland. Fi. July—Nov. Annual. 

Curtis, 1, 85; EB. B, xiv, 050, 
17. Carex Sronon—LZuphorbia Lath'yris. 

Stony and rocky woods and waste places; rare, and perhaps natu- 
ralised from castaway garden roots or seeds, being of very old and 
general cultivation as a garden ornament. Upton, near Reading. Fl. 
June, July. 

E, B. xxxii. 2200, 

With the exception of the common Box-tree, euphorblaceous plants ooour in 
gardens hut sparingly, and, after the Euphorbia Lath'yris, above described, the 
two or thrve other species formerly considered British, are alone of any frequency. 
‘Tho best of them, Euphor'bia Chara'elas (BE. B, vii. 442.) in a handsome ever- 
greon, well adapted for rekwork, by its bushy habit of growth, and biasishgreen 
‘ond shining leaves, which are lanceolate, acute, entire, downy, and spread in 
every direction, The flowers come out in thin panicles, slong the upper portions 
of the shoots, and present a fine dark-purple in all the coloured part of the 
inflorescence. Unfortunately they hays a powerfal and disagreeable sent. ‘The 
cupwules are downy, Kuphor’dia the cypress spurge, (E. B. xii, 840.) 
is a pleasing little species of extremely frequent orcurrence, espesially in old- 
fashioned and cottage-gardens. The stems aro numerous, 9—L5 inches high, 
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render a spray of this plant one of the most beautiful and striking ornaxonts for 
the head that a lady can wear, when desirous of a pleasing offect, esperially by 
artificial ight, Poinset'tia polcher'rima, n splendid species from Mexico, (Ixiii. 
3409.) is inestimable in the gorgeous tuft of great scarlet lanceolate eaves whieh 
crowns the stem, and which, like the Gowers of the ful'gens, appear in winter, 
Fine examples often measure [2 inches ncross. Occasionally these tloral-leaves 
are white or eream-coloured; tho actual blossoms are insignificant and reddish= 
orange colour; the ordinary leaves are broad and angalar, $ or 4inebes long, ard 
petiolate. Cro'tons have their entire foliage beantifully painted. The leaves are 
for the most part long and narrow,—so slender in the Cro‘lon angustifo'tinns, thas 
belng pendulous, they make the plant seem a fountain of green and goM. The 
moat splendid is the Cro‘ton or Codic’um pie’tum, from the Moluceas, a low shrub: 
with the habit of the eommon spotted-laurel, glabrous in every part, snd baying 
the foliage collected chiefly at the ends of the branches, The leaves are 4—6 
inches long, lnurel-like, leathery, and mottled and variegated with red, crimson, 
yellow, and green, one colour flashing through the other, and cocasionally dividing 
{nto distinot patehes. The yellow, in plats of the Cro’ton kind, gonerally rune 
up the leaf by way of midrib. To glance down a line of thees lovely shrubs, 
woll mingled in their colours, and alternating with Drace’nas, Cula’diums, Ferns, 
and similar plants, ax placed in largo conservatories, is to have a peep into 
‘fairy-land. 

Of the less conspicuous, but still very interesting plants of this family, the 
prettiost are the different species of Xylophyt'la and Phyltan'thus, (xvi, 1021; 
xliv, 1802.) the little yellowish blossoms of which come out abundantly along the 
edges of flattened branches that in the handsomer kinds resemble great plunate 
leaves Jani’pha Manihot, (Iviii. 3071.) the cassayn-plant, grows 6—7 feet high, 
and has leaves divided to the base into five lanceolate segments. Omalan’thas 
populifo'lia (liv, 2780.) in foliage is not unlike the black poplar. Jatro'phas, 
(xvii, 004; xxxvi, 1464.) spocies of Aleuri’tes, Hippom'ane, Ompha'tea, Sttttintla, 
Ew'clea, Corlebogy'ne, ke, occur now asd thee in lange collections, along with 
eactiform Euphorbias fom Afric, Buphor'bia Canariex’eis, wo judge from the 
photograph in C. Pioazi Smyth's “ Teneritle,” (p. 404, 1868.) must be one of 
the most wonderfal planis in mature. Ziwa’us Balea’rica, whieh has leaves throo 
tinea as large a4 those of tho common box, and grows taller; and Cluy’tla alnters 
noi'des, n balf-hardy shrub from the Cape of Good Hope, (xxxil, 1921,) are perhaps 
‘rather more frequent, but possess little popular interest. 


CLVL THE CASUARINA FAMILY.—Casuarina’cea, 

Very singular trees and large bushes, indigenous, chiefly, to the 
temperate portions of the Australian continent. In composition they 
remind us of certain Equisctums, such as Tefmatei’a ond syleat‘icum 
being formed of abundance of lung, drooping, slender, and leaflean 
branches, which are divided by joints into numerous and striated 
internodes, and the place of leaves being taken, again as in Equisetams, 
by little toothed and striated sheaths, ‘The flowers are unisexual, 

aL 
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CLVIU. THE WATER-STAR PAMILY.—Callitricha'cee, 

Insignificant aquatics, generally submerged, but tometimes forming 
dense green mastes on the surface of mud close to water, Stems long 
and slender, Leaves small, numerous, oval or linear, and entire, the 
lower ones opposite, the uppermost growing in compact rosettes about 
on inch in diameter; the rosettes, from their number, bright and lively 
green, and pretty starlike figure, presenting = conspicuous object in 
ditches and ponds, which are the common habitations of these little 
but abundant plants. When growing in running water, and where 
entirely submerged, the leaves are very narrow, and sometimes no 
rosettes are formed. The flowers are exceedingly simple, and as in all 
the other families of this group, unisexual. The males grow in the 
axils of the rosetted leaves, and consist only of a stamen, the large 
yellow anther contrasting strongly with the green of the foliage ; the 
females oecupy axils a little below, where the leaves are some distance 
apart, and consist of n green, 2-lobed, and usually sessile ovary, with 
two long green styles. Neither male nor female flowers have any 
perianth, though usually provided with a pair of minute bracts. 

Four species have been distinguished as British, but it is difficult to 
suppose that they are anything more than modifications of a single one. 
‘The characters, according to Mr, Babington, are as follow:— 

A. Lobes of the fruit parallel in pairs. 
* Lobes blantly keeled on the back. 
a. Styles erect and deciduous 
Curtis, iii, 564; EB. 
b. Styles divarioate, persistent, and roflexed over the fruit, 
Callit'riche haweula’ta, 
* Callif'rieke peduneuta'ta” (E. B. Supp. i. 2006, as C. atadena’lle) 
is anid to be a small variety of this. 
‘++ Lobes slightly winged om the back. Styles ereet in flower; persistent 
and reflexed closely in fruit a platycar'pa, 


PP 
I), Lobes spreading in « star, broad ly and ‘soutely scan wt the back. Leaves 
all subsnarged, very obtuse. Frait four times as large ns in O, wer’ea 
Callit’riche autumme'lis, 


E. B. Supp. i 2732. 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
Common Waren-stan—Collit'riche aguat’ica, 
Ponds, slow streams, ditches, &e., and often stranded apon the mud 
that borders them. Common all over Britain, except the form called 
aufumna'lis, which is said to be “rare.” Fl. spring to autumn, but 


ihiefly ii = ¢ 
chiefly in early summer. rhe 
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CLIX, THE WATER-HORNWORT FAMILY.—Coratophyliacem, 

Limited, #0 far as known, to half-a-dozen insignificant aquatics of 

the northern hemisphere, the whole plant living submerged. 

‘One species British. 

Sterns floating, long and shender, tranched, and densely clothed with whorls of 
Jenves that are twico or thrice forked, the segments 1—2 inches long, 
stender, cellular, and rigid. Upper whorls often so densely in contact a8 
to form a dark-green ball, Plowers sessile in the axils of the lees crowded 
loaves, minate and groen, unixexual, und composed of only a fow bracts, 
Male blossoms containing 12—20 sessile anthers; females consisting of 
small and simple ovary, with a solitary seed. 

Common Warzn-Hozxwonr. 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
Common Warun-Honnwort—Ceratophyl ‘lim demer' erm, 

Stagnant waters, ditches, and fish-ponds ; common, though probably 

often overlooked. Fl. summer, but very seldom. 
E, B. xiv. 947; Baxter, iv. 260. 
A alight variety, called Ceratophytum submer‘eum, ix figured in B, D, x. 079, 


CLX. THE PITCHER-PLANT FAMILY.—Nepentha'cew, 
‘There are a few plants in the world of such extraordinary conforma- 
tion that they cannot be associated with any others, and stand as little 
families by themselves. Such is the case with the 10—20 species of 
Nepen'thes, or pitcher-plant, inhabitants of the swamps of China, the 
East Indies, and the islands of the Indian seas, and commonly repre- 
sentedsin our hothouses by the Nepen'thes distillato'ria. The stems 
when fully developed ave long, slender, and branched, serambling to 
the height of three or four yards above the ground, and provided with 
s abundance of sessile green leaves, every one of which bears uo little 
Pitcher at the extremity, The leaf, pitcher included, is altogether 
about a foot and a half in length. For the first 4 or 5 inches it is flat, 
about an inch across in the middle, tapering to each end, and in sub- 
stance thick and leathery. ‘Then it becomes a cylindrical and cord-like 
stalk of 3—4 inches in length, and more or less twisted and curled 
like a tendril. After this it changes again, the cord-like stalk 
distended into a tubular cup, deep, long, and wide enough to admit the 
finger, and with a rim that resembles the needle-work round « button- 
hole. Lastly, there is a circular lid, a8 broad as the mouth of tho 
pitcher, and articulated to the edge by a delicate hinge, like the cover 
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of a hat-water-jug. The twisting and curling of the cord-like portion 
serve to keep the pitcher upright, and thus to prevent the watery fluid, 
with which it is usually half-filled, from running out, The flowers are 
green and unattractive, tetramerous and diecious, the stamens of the 
males, which grow in spikes about as long as the leaves, united by their 
filaments into a column, on the summit of which is a head of about 16 
anthers, The stems (as in all the genus) abound with spiral vessels, 
more so perhaps than any other Exogens, bat are destitute of con- 
centric zones. ’ 
Besides the distillato'ria, there are now in choice conserval 
extraordinary and magnificent species with pitchers of much greater 
size, and of splendid colours, and often fringed down the back with long 
hairs. Such are Nepen' thes Rafitesia'na, sangwin'ea, lana'ta, Hooke'ri, and 
ampulla'cea. There are also a few hybrids, as Nepen'thes Dominia‘na. 
Why Linnmus applied the ancient Homeric name Nepenthes to this 
genus docs not appear. The nepenthe of the Odyssey was something 
adapted to dispel care; but no virtue of this nature appears to reside 
in the pitcher-plants, unless it be in the influence upon the mind which 


such wonderful vegetable structure may reasonably be supposed to 
possess. Since it is Helen, the wife of Menelaus, who is represented 
a8 pouring it ont, the poet may elegantly intend by nepenthe the 
influence of female tenderness and beauty ; on the other hand, if some 
preparation from a plant be really spoken of, it is not difficult to connect 
it with one of the many “ drowsy syrups of the Exst.’” 


CLXI. THE MENISPERMUM FAMILY.—Menisperma‘cea. 

Climbing shrubs, common in the woods of tropical Asia and America, 
noted for their narcotic and bitter qualities, but of trifling merit ns 
garden ornaments, except in their folinge. The leaves are alternate, 
simple and entire, generally broad and angular; the flowers insignificant, 
mostly racemose, greenish-yellow, dimeious, and usually trimerous, with 
three times ns many stamens as petals, the former hypogynous and 
often monadelphous, Fruit usually baccate. 

Jateorhi'en palma'ta, (Bot. Mag. Wii. 2970.) a plant with the habit 
of Bryohy, supplies the well-known dmg called “ calumba-root,”— 
Cissam'pelos Parei'ra gives “ Parcira brava.” The celebrated berries 
called “ Coceulus Indicus" are the produce of Anamir'ta panioula'ta, 
Besides these, there are occasionally seen Menisper'mum Canaden’se, 
(aliv. 1910.) Cosoin'ium fenestra'tum, (xxviii, 4658.) and Cocculus 
Caroli'nus, 
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Similar in habit and aspect, and differing in little more than some 
peculiarities of the seeds and ovaries, are the two small families called 
Lariizaboia'cee and Schizandra'cee. The former is distinguished by 
the ternate and quinate leaves, us in Akebia guina'ta, a pretty and 
hardy climber from China, with little racemes of dark-brown and 
fragrant flowers ; and in the Lordizaba'la diterna‘ta (lxxvi, 4501.) the 
flowers of which are dark purplish-chocolate colour. The leaves of 
this last are evergreen, and the leaflets have one or two teeth on each 
side. Tho Schizandra‘cee are represented in British collections by the 
Schizan'dra coccin'ca, from North America, (xxiv, 1413.) a climbing 
dociduous shrab with axillary clusters of scarlet flowers; and the 
Sphevortem'ma propinguum, (Ixxvii. 4614.) from Nepal, the flowers 
of which are yellowish-orange. The leaves in these Intter plants are 
simple and undivided. 


CLXU. THE NUTMEG FAMILY.—Myristioa'cea. 

‘Tropical trees, chiefly belonging to Indin, in several cases remarkable 
for their aromatic products, and especially so in that of the celebrated 
plant which yields both nutmegs and mace. This, perhaps the only 
representative in cultivation, is the Myris/tica morcha’ta, a native of 
the Moluceas, in 4° 30’ south latitude, where it blossoms and fruits all 
the year round. In stature it attains a height of 20—26 feet, The 
leaves are ovate-clliptical, 3—6 inches Jong, pointed, glabrous, entire, 
and alternate, The flowers are diccious, small and yellowish, in form 
like those of the lily-of-the-valley, 3—4-toothed, and in texture thick 
and fleshy. Those of the male tree grow in little axillary clusters of 
8—6, and have about ten stamens, the filaments of which are united 
into a column; those of the female are mostly solitary, and contain a 
short and solitary pistil. When ripe, this latter becomes the far-famed 
fruit—a beautiful apple-form but perfectly spherical drupe, 2—3 inches 
in diameter, When quite maturo, it cracks open, separating vertically 
into two lange valves, the substance of which is fleshy and yellowish, 
and from one-third of to halfan inch in thickness. In the centre lies 
the nutmeg, consisting of a brown shell, with the aromatic kernel 
inside; and overlaid with a network of broad interlacing brilliant 
scarlet sprays, called the “ arillus’—an extra part of very rare occur- 
renee in fruits. When torn away, and dried, these sprays become 
horny, brittle, and brownish-yellow, constituting the “ mace’? of the 
apice-box, The combination in a single fruit of two such widely 
different products, is probably without a parallel in nature, 
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CLXIM, THE LILY FAMILY.—Lilia‘cee. 


Foremost among the Endogens, as known to Britain in the wild 
state, and as flowers of the garden and conservatory, are the incompa~ 
rable forms which have their type in the lily, Many endogenous plants, 
however, are like lilies in general figure, and are popularly spoken of as 


Fig. 187. 
Japan Lily (Litinen specio'eum.) 

lilies, which yet by no means correspond with the lily as defined by 
botanists, Noristhisall. The popular idea ofa lily comprehends notonly 
all Endogens that have lily-like flowers and foliage, but certain plants 
that have only a fancied resemblance to lilies, such as tho Nymphmaces, 
or “water-lilies,”” among Exogens. It becomes important, therefore, 
to discriminate carefully between the two or even three senses in which 
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almost always symmetrical and 6-rayed. The calyx and corolla consist 
each of three pieces, which usually correspond in size and colour, and 
also in texture, the substance of both being delicate and generally 
succulent, and the surfice often satiny. Sometimes all six pieces are 
quite free; in other cases they are united for half their length, or 
nearly to the summit, but they never form an inner and outer tube, 
such as occurs in dichlamydeous Exogens. The stamens are normally 
six; the ovary is invariably solitary; the fruit is generally capsular, 
and the seeds are usually numerous, 

The only important deviations from these characters are found in the 
4-cleft flowers of certain species of Smilaci'na ; in the quasi-netveinod 
leaves of the dog’s-tooth-lily and a few others; and in the condition of 
the stamens and pistil in the orchids. Further agreement is found, on 
the other hand, in the very general fragrance of the flowers, and in their 
appearance, for the most part, in spring and early summer. 

Taking in the next place the differential characters of these four 
great families, they are found to lic in the following small compass :— 


A. Ovary superior. Stamens six. Flowers always regular. Trex Fasrny. 

B. Ovary inferior. 

a. Stamens and pistils distinct, Flowers usually regular. 
Stamens three. Crocus Pasmny. 
Stamens six, Swowonor Fam, 
d, Stamens and pistil consolidated. Flowers always irregular. 
‘Omcurs Fanti. 

‘The true Liliacem probably amount to at least 2,000, and are diffused 
vory generally in temperate countries, where, with one or two excep- 
tions, they are herbaceous; the fewer kinds belonging to the tropics, 
often manifest a tendency to become tree-like, The essential characters 
are:—Flowers always regular; stamens six, inserted upon the sepals 
and petals, one to each, with their anthers opening inwards; ovary 
free, superior, and 3-celled; styles coherent into a single pillar; 
stigmas three, more or less combined; fruit usually a dry, 3-celled, 
many-seeded capsule, bursting into three valves when ripe, and dis- 
charging the numerous seeds ; testa either black and brittle, or brownish 
and membranous, A few genera have succulent and indehiscent fruit, 
and are by some botanists distinguished as Asparaga’cear. 

Thirty grow wild in Britain, several of them ascertained recently. 
Scil'la bifo'lia (B. B. i. 24.) i& not now reckoned a native plant. Two 
or three of the E. B. species of Al’lium are only varieties, Al'lium 
ambig uum (Supp. iii. 2803.) has no claim to be inserted. 
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(Frowss-srex srapre. Flowers in umbels or heads. Scent alliacoons, Perianth 
star-shaped, end pink or purplish, Stamens six ; three inner ones flattened 
and 3-painted, the middie point bearing the anther, 


}. Lonves cylindrical or nearly 80, hollow, and meually faded when the 
flowers nppear, Stamens exserted. Stem 1—2 feet high. 

Bulbs among the flowers; the Inter much fewer than the 
bulbs (which generally sprout befere they fall), and very 
often totally absent, 13. Cnow Gantso, 

No bulbs among the flowers. 

12. Suarez Rouxp-mmapmp Ganrre, 
3. No sheath to the flowers, which aro either solitary, or in racemes, spikes, 

panicles, or corymbs. Stem leafy. 
+ Flowers yellow or greenish.yellow. Stamens six. Frait capsular, 

+ Flower terminal and sotitary, large, drooping before expansion, 
and swect-seented. Sepals green at the base, Stigma sessile 
and acutely triengulor. Anthers yellow, Loaves few, 6—19 

inches long. Stem # foot high. 4. Exouesn Torr, 

tt Flowers clustered at the summit of the stem. 


@. Filaments of the stamens covered with yellow haira, and the 
anthers scarlet. Flowers half an inch across, star-shapod, 
spreading widely, and forming a terminal and erect raceme 
1—4 iaches in length, Stem 8—12 inches high, stiff, 
decumbent at the base, Leaves narrow, 3—6 inches long, 
flat, and curved like » scimitar. 

90. Laxcasuran Asruoper, 

6. Filaments of the stamens glabrous. 

Stem 4—6 inches high, with one long and Hnear radical 
leaf, and 2 or 3 unequal loaves near the top, just below. 
the flowers, which aro small, umbellate, 3—&—0 in 
nuinder, apon peduncles of different lengths, greontsh 
outside, and seentiess, 0, Gaona. 

Stem 1—2 feet high, abundantly clothed with linear 
Innceciate and scattered leaves, Flowers Several, 
large and handsome, pendulows, strongly scented, 
yellow with black dots, tho segmants reourved. 

2. Prumxeax Len, 
++ Flowers not yellow, 

+ Flowers axillary, either solitary or 9—8 togethor, and half-pen- 
dulows: the perisnth tabular, white, tipped with groen, tardily 
decidwous, and articulated tothe pedicel. Stansens six. Berrien 
usually blackish-purple. 

a. Loaves in many whorls of J—4 below, 6—7 aboro, 
Hnear-lancoolate, and 8—4 inches long. Stem 1—2 
foot high. Peduncles 2—4 flowered. 

27, Weomtnn Soromon's-seat. 
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(Prowen-stex srarum. Nosheath. Stemlenfy. Flowers not yellow, Peduncles 
axillary.) 


b, Leaves alternate, broadly-elliption!, I—6 inches long. 

Stem cylindrical, nearly 2 feet high, the upper part inclining to 
one side, so as to form half a gothic arch, Leaves turning 
upwards in two ranks, the flowers in clusters of 2-6 to 
every leaf, and hanging below. Corolla narrowed in the 
middie. Stamensdowny. 25, Commox Sotomow’s-5RAI 

Stem angular, 12—18 inches high, « Little curved at the upper 
part, Flowers mostly solitary, not narrowed in the middie, 
‘Stamens glabrous. 20, Smant. Sorowon's-8EAL, 

‘tt Flowers solitary and terminal (rarely 2—S.) Stamens six. 

Flower pendulous, bell-shaped, the size of n large gooseberry, 
formed of six distinct pisces, which have tho points inflexed, 
and areregularly chequered with dulland light red ; occasionally 
cream-colour, but still faintly chequered. Stem slender, 12—16 
inches high, and with $—4 linear leaves at the upper part. 

3. SNAxR'RINEAD LILY. 

Flower not more than half an inch across, white, veined with red or 
green. Stem 3—4 inches high, shorter than the few radical 
Jeaves. 5, Lreypta, 

tt Flowers in erect racemes or paniclos. 

G, Plant 68 inches high. Flowers white. 

Corolla U-parted, globose. bell.sbaped, the mouth cirenlar, and 
the segments reflexed, Stamens six, Flowers in an erect 
racome, mostly unilateral, hanging like drops of pearl, 
snow-white, and very fragrant. Leaves 2—3,erect, elliptical, 
3—6 inches long, glabrous, pointed, and stalked, the Long 
petioles sheathing at the baso so as to resemble « mtem. 
Berries sontlet. Flowers rarely pink. 

‘4. Linx-op-rie-VaEury. 

Corolla 4-parted to the base, small, and the segments reltexed. 
Stamens four. Flowers fow. Leaves two, deeply cordate, 
pointed, and on short petioles, Stem bent where the leaves 
originate, 3. Maas, 

, Stem 1—S feet high. Leaves whorled, elliptionte-lanceolate, and 
spreading. Flowers racemose, pendulous, large and handsome, 
bell.shaped, violet flesh-colour, with dark-purple spots, the six 
Segments free and reflexed. Stamens six. 

1, Ponrte Tone’s-car Lary, 
©, No spatho to the flowers, which are cithor racemose, or in heads, corymbs, or 
panicles. Flower-stem leayters, 

* Flowers yellow, greenish outside, scentloss, and borne in a little ter- 
minal coryrmb, with 2—3 Jong leaf-like bracts immediately beneath 
it; the podunclos of yurious lengths. Stem 4—8 inches bigh. 

9, Gaoms. 
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(Frowsn-srem sncpiz, and leajles, No sheath to the flowers, which aro either 
racemose, or in hoads, corymbs, or panicles.) 


** Flowers blue, purple, white, or flesh-coloured. 

+ Leaves elliptical, an inch or more across where widest, Flowers 
in an erect and unilateral raceme, «mall, white and very fragrant. 
Plant 6—8 inches high. 4. Lany-or-rie-Vateey. 

‘th Leaves not excoeding half an inch across, and usually very marrow, 
a, Flowers globular, deep-blue, resembling little berries, whitish 
st the orifice, and clustered in a dense, terminal, and oveid 
head. Flower-stalk 4—12 inches high, usually shorter than 
the numerous leaves. 2h. Guare-myscrsta. 
0, Flowers tubular, nearly an inch long, and forming a terminal 
raceme of 3—O6—12, the upper part pendulous, and all the 
flowers pendulous when full-blown, Perianth formed of 
six distinot but connivent pivces, with the points recurved. 
Stamens adherent to the petals. Two narrow blue bracts 
under evory pedicel. Flower-stalk 6—18 inebea high, 
cylindrical, and brittle. 20. Buvmnente 
¢. Flowers in very long, tall, and erect racemes, the stem rising 
210 foct high. Loaves linear, very long, withering 
Defure the flowers appear, Pedicels barely an ineb long, 
spreading at first, afterwards erect. Flowers small and 
greenish. white. 8. Pruexeas Sranov-Berunenes. 
d. Pilawents of the stamens woolly. Flowers faw, purple ex- 
ternally, white on the inside, panicled, and jointed to their 
Policels. 22, Sorerars. 
¢. Filaments of the stamens dilated. Plant 6—12 inches high; 
the roots bulbous. 
Flowers corymbose, erect, thé lower peduncles longer 
than the inner ones, Filaments simple. Flowers 
brilliant enamelled white inside, externally with a 
vivid green stripe, and opening only in sun- 
shine. 6. Common Sraz-or-Bermrenem. 
Flowers pendulous, in s nearly unilateral cluster. 
Filameots trifid, the middle point bearing the 
anther. Petals silvery glaucous white, geeoner 
outside, 7, Daoorine Sran-ov-BeTaneinn. 
J. Filaments of the stamens rabulate, Flowerstalks 2—0 
inches high, Leaves numerous. Flowers corymbosa, 
atarshaped and inodorous. Roots bulboos. 
Flowers with a bract under every pedicel ; appearing in 
spring, usually Slug, sometimes pink or white, 
18, Veawan Squrtz. 
No bracts to the pedicels, Flowers rose-coloured, 
appearing in autaron, and in perfeation before the 
Joaves appear, 10, Avromxa, Squirt, 
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6. Common Sran-or-Berntenem—Ornithoy'alum wmbella'tem, 

Meadows, pastures, and thickets; rare, though widely diffused, and 
suspected to be alien. But since floriculture commenced with the 
transfer of pretty wild-flowers to the garden, it is an argument in favour 
of a plant like the Star-of-Bethlchem being indigenous, rather than a 
runagate from cultivation, that it is execedingly common in the flower- 
border, and especially in old gardens in the country. ‘ Meadows near 
Thirsk, associated only with truly indigenous plants, over an acre 
of unbroken grazing-ground.” “ Pitchcrop Ham, near Worcester, 
abundant, but difficult to find, because growing in meadows that are 
soon cut, and the flowers are green on the outside.” In Ireland not 
hitherto noticed. Fl. April, May. 

Curtis, HL 476; E. B. ii 130; Baxter, Hi. 124. 
7. Daoorina Star-or-Berarenes—Ornithog‘alum nv tans, 

Meadows and orchards; rare, and almost confined to the south-east 

of England. Indigenous? Fi. April, May. 
Curtis, iii. 475; B. B. xxviii. 1007; Bot. Mag. vili. 269. 
Comrmor: in gardens, though by po mons so frequent as tho umbella’tum, 


8. Prngxraxn Ountrnocan.um—Ornithog'alum Pyrena'ioum. 
Woods and shady bedgebanks in the south and south-west of England. 
Very abundant near Bath, 7 June, July, 
ii, 400, 


9. aaa fa'gea twtea. 

Woods, thickets, and pastures, in many parts of England and the 
lowlands of Scotland, but rare. Hazel-copse, near Dumfries, abunilant. 
Fl. March, April. 

Curtis, B.B. i, 21 (both as Ornithog'alum Inftewss) ¢ Baxter, 1. 41, 

10. Common Syivan Ganuic—Al'tiwm ursi‘nwn, 

Moist woods and groves, often in such immense quantities as to 
exclude nearly everything else, and establish a disastrous empire; also 
on moist hedgebanks, along the grassy borders of damp fickds, and even 
in meadows and pastures. Widely dispersed, though in some parts 
rather scarce, Fl. May, June. 

¥, B.H. 122; Baxter, i. 97. 

A pa that would bo charming but for the anbesruble odéer (which when it is 
trodilen upon makes one reeoil), the clear bright whiteness and abandant bloom 
entebing the aye from along distance. ‘Tho leaves are apt to be mistaken for those 
of the Tily-of-the-vallay, 

1}. Waure Gueexsery Gantic—dl'lium (rique'trum, 

Hedgebanks in Guernsey; abundant. Fl. May, June. 
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18, Verxan Squit1—Seil'la ver'na. 

Banks and rocky places upon the coast. Abundant in many parts 
of the west and north of Great Britain, extending from St. Ives to the 
Shetland Isles. Plentifal in the Isle-of-Man; equally so upon the 
eastern const of Ireland, and at Staffa and Tonn. Ft. April, May. 

E. Bi. 2. 
19, Avromxan Saqurti—Scil'la autumna'lis. 

Dry pastures, and waste and rocky ground in the south and south- 
west of England; rare. Fl. August, September, attaining perfection 
before the leaves appear. 

Curtis, Hi. $99; BE. B, ii. 78; Bot, Mag, xxxill, 019, 
20. Buvever1—LHyaoin'thus non-serip tus. 

Woods, groves, and hedgebanks ; everywhere, and generally in great 
profusion, Fl. early spring, and in mountainous districts often con- 
tinuing till May and June. 

Curtis, £00; B. B. v4, 977 (ne Seil'ta nu'tana) ; Baxtor, i. 74. 

‘The prettiost view of bluabells ix ourly ons fine May morning, when the sun 
shines under the young leaves of the trees that overshadow them, thus between 
the blue and green, and illuminating both. Seen from n distance, and halfbidden 
in the wood, their unbroken sheets of bloom might be mistaken for a lake of 
water, The white variety is not rare; the flesh-coloured rather moreso. Toth 
‘of these last arn commonly cultivated in gardens. Seeds are produced abundantly : 
while young, they are semi-transparent, and resemble tiny pearls ; when ripe, they 
are intensely black, and glisten like the oyes of little birds, ‘The capsule in all its 
Stages is igstructire, and should be carefully examined by the student of plants, 

‘tus, the good old name given by Dodonmus, marks the distinotion 
imple northern plant and the true hyacinth—that famous and claaxio 
le ancient poets call the “inseribed,” and which still bears upon ita 

petals, though somewhat faintly, it must be confessed, the Al, Al, of the unlucky 
and disconsolate god, The Bluebell of Scotland is the Campanula heterophy?la, 
conterning which soe p. 478, 

21, Grare-nractnra—Musca'ri racemo’aum. 

In profusion over a considerable extent of sandy ground and in 
fallow fields at Cavenham, eight miles north-west of Bury, Saffolk, 
certainly indigenous, and quite a weed, Also found at Pakenham and 
Hengrave, in Oxfordshire; in many places in Cambridgeshire, and on 
tho banks of the Blackwater, near Fermoy, Ireland. Fl. April, May, 

E. B. xxvii, 1091 (as Hyacin'thus racemo’sus) ; Maxter, i, 02, 

Common in gardens, where it varies with white Howers. 

22. Srernts—Sime'this bi'eolor, 

Upon a sandy heath about two miles from Bournmouth, Dorsot (now 
planted with firs); and upon hills by the seaside, near Dorrynane 
Abbey, Kerry, the seat of the O’Connells. FI. May, June. 

HE. B, Supp. iv, 2982, a 
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29, Burorens' Buoom—Rus'cus aculea'tus, 

Woods, thickets, and rough waste places, among bushes; in the 
south of England often very abundant; found also, occasionally, in 
some parts of Scotland, but not in Ireland. In the New Forest, at 
the foot of every beech, Isle of Wight, abundant. Channel Islands 
(except Sark), very abundant, in hedges, and upon the hill-sides, often 
growing among furze. Yl. March, April. 

E. B. viii. 560; Baxter, vi, 474. 

‘Very common in gardens, bat in the porth producing only flowers. In the south, 
the bright-scarlet and shining berries make a fino appearance throughout the 
winter, though falling soon if the plant be handled, and pot infrequently may be 
seen, like those of holly, among the orergroenx used for decking churches wt 
Christmas, Called “ Butchers’ broom” because the branches are used for driving 
away flies, and impaling such as the poluts of the leaves say happen to cath. 

30, Laxoasnime Asrnopxr—Narthe'ciam Ossif’ragum. 

Wet moors and peat-bogs; abundant wherever such habitats give 
invitation. Everywhere on the moors in the New Forest. Very 
abundant near Manchester. FL. July, August. 

Curtis, iii, 407; 1B. B. vidi. 595; Baxter, ii 186, 

One of the most beautiful plants the moorlands produce, and coming into per- 
fection just as the Droseras decline, With these latter and the Bri'ea Tet'ralia 
it forms tho most pleasing feature in the swamp-heatherland florals. By somo 
aathors it is classed with tho rushes, ' 


‘The garden and groenhouse Lilisces more or less frequently met with amount, 
probably, to nearly a thousand; a very largo proportion, however, being bulbous 
plants that require the protection of glasx, there are few pilvate collections in 
which the family is oven copiously represented, and the generality of eullivators 
concern thersetves only with species that presetst claims to especial regent. Of 
those last there are about «hundred. They are resolvable into six principal, and 
four ot five subordinate groups. 

Suroriox L—Ver'satiles, 

‘These lave flowers for the most part of large sine, and gaily coloured; the 
sepals and petals, and the ovary, sce perfectly free; the filaments of the stamens 
are usually thick and hard, and with fine-drayn points upon which 
are olegantly balanced or “ veraiile,” so ax to swing to and fro; the fruit 
capsule; and the roots are usually bulbous. Foremost among thew, aml exhibit 
ing the sectional as well as the ordinal charactors in perfection, aro the lilies 
truly and properly 40 called, with, in the front rank, that grand old queenly flower, 
the commen white lily ot Livin: candidwm, (Dot. Mag. vill, 278) the flower 
selected, 06 account of its chastity ani aweet odour, for the band of the Madenna, 
Elovated, 4—8 together, on a stem @ yard high, the large halCpentulous bells, 
which are of that moulled aod solid mypéct well ealled “waxun,” seem, whe the 
sun shines, setually luminous i ao their own snbstance. 

Ic nthe wi, 


Seem cal tat Wh Whe tow sama abet ite 
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isTwHparwave’olens, Tw'lipa Celsia’na, (xix. 717.) Tw'lip Clesla’en, (xxiv, 1080) 
and some others, are also grown, chiefly om account of thelr neat eimplicity. Of 
the crown-imporial (Fritilla’ria tmperia’lia), there ean soureely be w garden with. 
out aspeciinen, This handsome plant bears @ ring of large tulip.tike and pend 
lous yellow or copper-coloured flowers at the summit of a leafy stem 2 feet high, 
the nuzoerous terminal leaves forming an ereot green tuft immediately over them. 
At the baso of every sopal and petal, ou tho inside, is a white nnd concave Beciary 
filled with honey, so that looking into tho Hower it seems to possess six great 
tound eyes. Many others of the genus are comnion, as tho Persian Fritillary, 
(PF. Persiea, xxvii. 1597) the common snake'shead lily, described among the 
British plants, and the toad-lily or #, mégra (xvill. O04.) ‘The dog’e-tooth lily 
(Brythro/nium Dens.ca'wis, i. 5.) is a lovely little spring flower with two or three 
ovate-lancedlate leaves marbled with purple, and a solitary lilac or white and 
pendulous blossom, Erythro’nium dmeriea’num (xxviii. 1118.) is similar in form, 
but smaller and yellow, Culochor'tus and Iphigenia are beautiful greenhouse 
plants. Gloriosa, Methon'iea, and Clinosty'lis aro splendid climbers from the 
eastern tropics, with wide-spreading red, golden, or orange-coloured dowers 2—s 
inches soross, and often with the leaves tapering into tendrils. Tho last-named 
very curious condition occurs also in the Prititia’ria leucan'tha (Ivili. 9083.) 
Sxcrton 11.—Hemerocallid'ee. 
‘Theso have the calyx and corolla so united as to form a long and 

tubo, the extromities of the segments alone remaining free. ‘The fruit is a dry 
capsule, and the roots are generally fibrous, The trae day lites are extremely 
old-fashioned plants, and very common, especially the yellow day-lily, Hemero- 
callie fla’va, (i. 19.) a native of Siberia, and generally growing in largo amps. 
‘The flower-stems are aboat 18 inches bigh; and the vasetike blossoms about an 
inch and a half across at the margin. Belying their name, they usually last for 
toveral days. ‘The lilns and purple day-lities are now distinguished under the 
name of Funckia, Tike the yellow, they are handy borJer flowers, eommos, and 
Amown by their large, broad, ovate, and strovgly-ribbed loaves, racemes of half- 
pondulous flowers with declinate stamens that curve upwards at the extremity, 
abundance of ovnte and leafy bracts, and pendulous eapsules of long thin black 
woods. BY, ccrru‘len (xxiil SIM.) is Japanese. The celebrated Tuberase, Pollan'ther 
fabero‘ea (xliii, 1817.) is an old-feshioned Bast Indian plant growing 40 fovt 
‘High, and bearing a terminal cluster of poworfally-scented white bloasdmns, #biicl) 
are often double. ‘Trite’ma Uva’ria, (xx. 753,) from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1807, a splendid, very common, and hardy plant, sends ap tall stems that terminate 
in long, dense, ovoid, and tylindrieal beads of 1ubalar and pendulous flowers the 
colour of fire. Weltheim‘fas, (xiv, 50}; xxvii, 1001.) also from the Cape, are of 
similar Ggure, bearing their pink and green pendutons tubes in copious terminal 
racemes, Vat are not 80 tall, Froe the samo country comes the old-fastsioned, 
lovely, and anitersal dgapan’thes, (xiv, 600.) the naked flower-stalk of which risox 
2 or 3 feet high, and bears a large blue umbel upon tho summit. Sandfordias 
tre rare and beautiful New Holland plants with racemose ambels of orange or 
cream -colomred flowers, Phor’alm te'naz, (x. 3199.) tho colobrated plant from 
which New Zealand-fax is manufactured, in general aspect reestables the great 
American aloe, but hay white, instead of yollow flowers, Planted on the margins 
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is usually deop-blne, but varies to white and pink. In the open bonier are likewise 
found many of the gonas Ornithog'alum or * Star-of-Dethlehem,” three British 
species of which have been described above, and oll generally distinguished by 
their flattened anthers, and white flowers striped with green mpon the outside, 
The indoor species, which are numerous, often have enormons onion-like bulbs, 
and racemes of flowers that riso at Ieast a yard high. ‘The onion itself is one of 
this race, representing perfectly the extensive genus Allium. ‘The common onion, 
AVliue Cepa, is probably a native of Exypt, but of such extremely apelent culture 
that its earliest history is quile unknown. ‘Ihe varioty called protif‘erum, or the 
“tree-onion,” (xxxvi, 1409.) is rumarkable, ke some of the wild English garlics, 
for bearing a clustered head of bulbs instead of the accustomed umbel of white 
flowers. Culinary gnrlic is AVlium sati‘vum; the shallot, properly “ exchalot," 
Al'liws Ascalon'icum ; and the leck, A?tum Por'rim ;—the last a Swiss species 
apparently, though by some botanixts deemed only a variety of the APtinm Ampelo- 
pra‘mm. The character of the roots seems to iniieate genuine difference, though 
in other respects the two plants are certainly near allies. Few of this genus aro 
cultivated for the sake of ornament, the odour rendering thom distasteful when 
approached too near, APium Moly, (xiv. 499.) however, is extremely common, 
and, in some places, almost disposed to become a colonist. The largo broad 
leaves grow in dense tufts; the yellow flowers form large broad umbels, supported 
lk. Of the other out-door Hyacinthine the commonest and 
indigenous epecics above described, along with the blue Scitta 
127; xxviii. 1102.) and the very curious plant called Musca’ré 
como’ sume (iv. 1%.) with ite varioty monstro‘eum, which consists of numerons litte 
Diosish-purple bolls suspended upon long pedumelos, while the uppermost flowers 
aro sessile, In the greenhouse the multiformity is truly beautiful. Lachena’as 
have folinge like that of the meslow orehis, and seapes 6 inches high, with half. 
pendulous tubular blossoms that are usually red or yellowish, or with a lovely 
mixture of groen, reeniuling ns of to Correa specio’ea, as in the Lachena’tia 
tric'olor axl lutéota (xli. 1704.) Cullipro'rs jta'va has umbels of drooping yellow 
flowers. Those of the Camay‘siut esculenta are rich purple, and pearly 2 inebes in 
diamoter. Jasso'mias are quoer plants with a couple of large broad leaves usually 
laid tlat upon the ground, and compound umbels of white tlowers, as in Masso’nta 
murica’ta and latifollia (xvi, 060; xxil, S48.) Eu'comis bif’tia and its kindred 
(xxii, 840; xxiii. 913.) are similar to hem in foliage, bat havo groenish flowers in 
dense heads, surmounted by « tuft of leaves. Dri'mys atti¢aima, (xxvii. 107A.) 
Tritelel'as, Miflas, Ledebowrias, Albwoas, and many others, principally roa the 
Cape of Good Hope, swell the numbers of this vory interueting group. 
Szcrion V.—dsphodel’ce, 

The dowors, anthers, nnd fruit of the Asphodelen reetmble those of the 
Tiyncinthinm, bat the roots are pot bulbous. The typical genus ts reprosented in 
handsome plants with tall spikes of white or yellow flowers, sah as Asphed'etus 
ramo'rus and Aaphod clue t'teus, (xxi. 709; xx. 77.) natives, like moss of thelr 
race, of tho borers of the Mediterranoan. Anther'icum is a genus in which the 
flowers are usually white, and borve in erect racemes, as in the very common 
Anthericwm Litia’go and Litias'tram., Tho reroninder of the soctioa consints 
almost entirely of greenhouse plants, ebieily from Brazil, New Sonth Wales, aod 
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Pletoly fills wp the midis of the perianth, extending from site to wide, and in 
general figure'and colour resombling the stigma-crown of « poppy. Tho ervary 
in embedded in the base of thee pillar, and outside the ower aro » fow lars, thin, 
ovate and transparent bracteas. Possibly this curious plant may be referable to 
the Orontia’cea. 


CLXIV, THE SNOWDROP FAMILY.—Amaryllida‘com, 
Tn general aspect, foliage, structure, and beautiful appearance, the 
members of this family closely agree with the Lilincew, the only easontial 
difference consisting in the position of the perianth and stamens with 


Fig. 188. 
Polyanthus-narcissas, 

regard to the ovary, which latter part in the Amaryllidacem is always 
“inferior.” The stamens, except in the Nareis'sus trian'drus, are always 

, and the anthers open down the inner side, by which circumstances 
the family is differentiated from the Iridacew. A very frequent charac- 
teristicis found in the large membranous and semi-pellucid sheath which 
encloses the flower-buds, and which often hangs permanently about the 
peduncles in brown and withered relics, This membranous envelope 
is termed the “spathe.”” On the whole, perhaps the Amaryllidacew are 
more uniformly herbaceous and succulent than the Lily-family, though, 
as in tho latter, certain tropical species have tall, thick, and woody 
stems, and prodigious leaves. Exeopting these last, all possess bulbous 
roots, and bear their flowers, ordinarily at least, upon annual scapes. 
Unlike nearly all other firmilies of Endogens, the Amaryllids are in many 








** Sepals and petals white; the cw 
erenate or ragged at the edxe, 
lively colour. Flowers either 

Cup pure yellow. Flowers ¢ 
Cup usually white, and al 


B. 
Petals and sepals in no degree connected, the 
the six stamens, standing free upon the 
shaped, white and pendulous. 
Sepals oblong, concave, and twice as 
and streaked with green, Scape 
Blossom that iy very cnrionsly: 
and afterwards swi ly or 
linear, rather glaucous, and sco 
have withered. 
Sepals and petals all of the same siz 
green. Flowers 3% tozetle 
Leaves 12—15 inches long. 


HABITATS AND DIS. 
1. Darronrr—Narcis'sus 
Meadows, pastures, and groves, espe 
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2. Pace Nanorssus—Norcis'sus biflo'rus. 

Meadows, pastures, orchards, and grassy banks ; not uncommon, but 
chiefly in the south and west of England, and in Ireland. Near Ax- 
bridge. Near Doncaster. Near Malvern. Isleof Wight. FL April, May. 

E. B. ik. 276, 

Conemon in gardens, especially with double flowers, when it is carnation-like 
and very fragrant, and popularly ealled “ Swoet Nawey." 

3. Poxrs’ Nancissus—Narcis'sus poet'icus. 

Meadows, pastures, and grassy banks ; rare, and doubtfully indige- 
nous, So plentiful in a locality near Fillongley, Warwiekshire, that 
the neighbours call the spot the “ Lily-field.” Fl. May, June. 

E. D. iv. 275, 

Very common in ganlets, Voth single and double, In the latter state, the 
exinson-edged oup is reeupitulated as well as the petals, giving the fower « very 
Denutiful variegation, 

4. Sxowpnor—Galan'thus niva'lis. 
Meadows and pastures, grassy banks, orchards and groves; in Eng- 


land common, though generally confined to given spots, and in such, 
for the most part, extremely plentiful; in Ireland and Seotland less 
usual, FI. February, March, in company with the hnzel-nut- 
 D. i, 19; Baxter, i. 09. 
Universal in gunlems, whero the flowers are often double, but then not 80 


graceful. ‘The morphological comiition of the perianth is in the double Sowers 
very instructive, 


5. Syowrraxn—Lenoo'jum esti’oum, 
Mendows, pastures, and grassy banks in the south-eastern counties 
of England, but rather uncommon. FL May, June. 
Curtis, fi, 915; IB. ix. C21; Baxter, 1. 55. 
Very commonly caltivated nnier the mame of the “Summer Snowdrop.” 


‘Tho exotle Amaryllidacew which seem disposed to become colopists with ma, are 
Nareis‘eus lobula'ris, Nateiveus incomparal/ilis (iv. 121.) and threo or four otbérs 
of the same benutifal genus, In the first is well shown the nature of the central 
cup, which represents in this genus a whorl of six abortive stamens, the anthers 
being undeveloped, while the filaments are immensely dilated, petaleid, and, exeapt 
in the tobula'ris, united by their margins. In other respects this plant resembles 
the common daffodil, only that it fs taller end more robust. Nareis'nu tecompa~ 
ra¥/itisis tho well known cottage.garden flower called by nastics “ Butter-and-oga," 
4 name given it on account of the deeate primrose-yollow or white of the sepals 
and petals, and the deep yolk-of egy colour of the oup, It varios, Uke the others, 
with double flowers, amd, when in that condition, is generally a greater favourite. 
All these plants, as well as the indigenous species, multiply ehiedly by the produc. 
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plants; the polyanthus-narcissus in water, like hyneintha; the Jonquil ia pots of 
earth, Ont-of-doors may be seen a multitude of others, single and double, usnelly 
with powerful scent, and ringing all possible ehanges on white and yellow wud in 
proportion of parts. Nareir’sus Bulboeo'dium (fii.94,) bears the appropriate nae 
of the “boop-petticoat. Of twiners there are many examples in the beautifal 
genus Alstrame’ria, which are ofton also distinguishable by their irregular and 
exquisitely variogated flowers, as in Alstreme’ria Liy'tu, peregri‘na, and pai'lida 
(iv, 120; fv, 189; Iwill. $040.) Alstreme'ria am'rea (Ixi. $350.) am ereet species, 
with @range-yellow flowers, is hanly and very common in the open bonier. 
Coburgh'ia coecin’es (Ixvii. 3805,) has umbels of narrow scarlet bells en incl and 
ahalf long; Spreke'lia Oybis'ter (1xvii, $372.) umbels of singular snd pendulous 
greenish flowers, reddish at the base, and with extremely long stamens ; Oyrtan’- 
thus in another very elegant ombellate genus, as in the green and orange obli’quua 
(xxviii. 1139.) Haman'thus is usually known by Ha vast crowd of rather small 
red flowers surrounded but not overtopped by a great spathe, Imatophy'lum 
Aito'ul ox Cli'eea nob'ilis, (Iv. 2850.) bas a corymd of Janse, erect, and rich 
salmon.coloured blossoms, Zeme’ne, (Ixv.8675.) Phedranas'ea, Colla’nia, Boma’rea, 
gE , (Ixvii. S873.) Pyroti’rion, Habran’thus, (Ji. 2485.) Hymenoeal'lis, Col- 

‘che, Stenomes’son, (Ixvii. 803.) Drunsvi’gia, (xxxix, 1610.) Phycet la, Stru- 
maria, (xxxili, 1903.) Doryan’thes, (xli. 1685.) Sternber'gia, (ix. 200.) Bravo’a, 
are like the above, elahor admirable in their commanding «plondour, or lovely in 
their simple beauty. Mostly, howover, they are plants of rare appearance, except in 
conservatories spetially devoted to collection’ of bulbs, and bulbous plants being 
dormant for « large portion of the year, it iv not likely that they will ever acquire 
the popularity whieh attaches to evergreen and froe-flowering undershrake, such 
5 fuchsias, geraniums, and Genistas, 

‘The most famous plant of the family has yet to be named. ‘This is the great 
American aloe, Aga’ve America’na, familiar alike in the greenhouse and in the 
proverb, which is founded, howevor, on misapprehension. So far from requiring 
a hundred years to attain perfection, though many individuals tive to a grvat nge, 
and appear not to flower at all, » period of 25 to 90 years is sufficient for the fall 
Govelopment of the plant, and in warm climates it ts’ probably reached earlier. 
In 1520 an American aloe bloomed at Salcombe, Devonshire, which was certainly 
Known to be only 21 yoars old: yet the stom rose 27 feet high, and produced, ty 
computation, not Less than 16,000 blossoma. ‘This was one of the Snest stems of 
Uloom ever produced in England, though since thet time there have boen many 
of great altitude and *plondour, and now the ceearreace of an aloo in dower ia 
by no means rare, It is remarkeble of this wonderful plant that although a native 
of Amorica, it has made itself, like the Opun'tia, porfeotly at home in southern 
Europe. At Lisbon and Santarem tho hedges are principally composed of it; at 
Hyéres, on the const of France, it Guds means of support on avery old wall by 
the wayside;—ervo in Jersoy it Gouriehes is so much vigour that it may not 
jtoprobatily at no distant period become half-naturelised, ‘The leaves of the 
Agave aro A—G feet long, sword-shaped, rigid, flat or slightly grooved above, 
convex beneath, very noute, spinous along the margin, sometimes hordered with 
yellow, and closely imbeicated wt the base into an immense radical tuft, the pointe 
spreading on all sides. The Sower-stem rises 12—20—40 feet high, and bears o 
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A 

Loaves all radical, narrow-linoar, anid grass-ike ; arising (generally rather bebind. 
time compared with the flowers) from bulbs or corms that are covered with 
1oose brown wkins; when full grown, 6—8 inches long. Flowers regular and 
nearly radical, the six seyments equal in size, 

* Tabs of the perianth 2—4 ipshes long, commenelng a very short dis- 
tance abore tho bulb. Sezmonts oltiptical, blueish-purple or same= 
times white, and spreacting only in sunshine. Ovary deep in the 
ground. Style thread-like, 9—4 inobes long. Stigma mach dilated, 
usually out and (ringed, and of « bright orange-colour. 

Flowers appearing in spring, in company with tho young but 
dilatory leaves, 1. Srmwo Onoces. 
Flowers appearing in autumn, after the leaves of the earrunt 
year have withered, those pertaining to themerlves not 
appearing till the subsequent spring. Stigua fringed and 
tasyel-form. 2. Avroxsat. Crocus. 
** Tabo of the perianih very short. Stigma short and doeply cleft, 
Flower about three-fourths of an inch long, pale purplish-blae, 
yellow in the centre. 3, Tarcnoxesa. 
B. 

Flowers blue, rather small, growing about four together upon nearly kimple and 
nearly leafless seapes, which are two.odged, and rise 0—12 inohes high, 
mingled with grass like folisge that is often taller, Perinntlh Oeleft, the 
segments uearly equal. Style short. Stigmas throe, filiform, and rolled 
inwards. 8. Susyurncerese, 

C. 
Plant with » distinct and leafy stem, which rises 1—3 feet high. ‘Flowers largo 
and conspicuous. 
* Perianth irregular, red or pink, the flowers disposed in « anilateral 
spike of 4—C—S. Three upper segments and three lower ones 
forming each @ distinct sot, after the mannor of tho lp-shaped 
corollas of certain Exogens. Leaves tuear-lanceolate, fat, equitant, 
wed none of them rising higher than tho summit of the flower- 
stem, 4, Commox Swonpitr. 
++ Perlanth regular, the three sepals langer than the three eroet petals, and 
curve! oatwards and downwanls, 80 #3 to become half.pendslous, 
Stigmas three, petaloid, resembling an inner corolla, and arching 
ontwants oyer the three stamens, which are concealed from direot 
view, Flowers 2--4 togethor, near the summit of the went. 
t Leaves sword-shaped and equitant. 

Sepals browlly-ovate, 2—3 inches long, bright-yollow, pen- 
eilled with purple, Petals narrow and very small, 
‘Stem 2—S feat high. Lower leaves 1—2 inches across: 
where widest, and often rising higher than the large 
aud handsome flowers, Capsules grees, 2—8 inches 

lomg. Seeds pale-brown. 5, Commox Yaszow Lass. 
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with its pretty flowers, which vary there to yellow and white. Round abont the 
fountain itself grow many another of our loveliest wild-planis, ws the maiden- 
hair fern end the ivy-leared bell-flower; the one recalling the sea.washed clits of 
Ufracombe; the other the first trickles of the Severn upos Plintimmon, The 
Iz'ia Balboco’dinm of Bot. Mag. viii. 205, sometimes confounded with the Colum'na, 
‘is to all appearance a different plant. 

4. Commox Sworp-111¥— Gladiolus commu'nis. 

Among bracken in the New Forest, between Lyndhurst and Bol- 
derwood, and between Lyndhurst and Christchurch. Fl. May, June. 

Bot. Mag. Hii, 86. 

‘The New Forest plant has been deseribed under the names both of Gladi’olus 
imbrica’tus and Gladi’olus Ilyr'icus, Tht these names spply only to inconsi- 
dorable variotios of the commu’nts is shown by Mr. Symo in Seeman’s “Journal 
of Botany,” vol. i. p. 130, 

5. Common Yetrow Inrs—I'ris Pseud-Ac'orus, 

Ponds, marshes, river-sides, and in sedge-bordered lnkes and meres; 
common everywhere. Fl. May—July. 

Curtis, i. 19; E. B. ix, 678; Baxter, ii. 82. 

The tall, upright, sword-like leaves, and great golden sleurde-tis, elogantly 
poncitled with deep purple, render this plant strikingly ornamental. It will grow 
in a dry garden, and is not infrequent oven in towns, though then muck lacking in 
its native splendour for want of water. Every stem produces « total of 6 or 6 
blossoms, bet it is raro for more than ome or two to be open at onos. Thuir 
appearance is the Sowery signal of approaching summer, and may be takea as a 
capital test of an early or a late season. In the south of England, so many days 
earlier than Jume 1st that they expand, is the season forward; and #0 many that 
they aro later than that date, is the season bebind. ‘The colour varies cocasionally: 
to brownish and to primrose. 

6. Farsp Ponrie Inis—IJ'ris fetidis'sima. 

Woods, groves, shady hedgebanks, and on grassy slopes, principally 
near the sea. In the south and west of England, common; the same 
in Treland, but scarcely wild in Scotland. South Devon and Isle of 
Wight, extremely abundant, The yellow variety about Swanage, 
Hampshire. Fl, May—July. 

- E. B. ix, 606. 

Though the flowers are not brilliant, thelr immensa quantity renders thom 
conspicuons in early summer; and in ootemn and early winter nothing is more 
remarkable than the glowing sppearance of the ortngo or searlet seeds, which 
long remain attached to the spreading valves of the capsule, and presenta fioa 
contrast to the evérgreen loaves. Unfortunately the peculiar animal nider of the 
Plant is so powerful as to be offensive to almost everyone who guibers. 

7. Swane's-meav Inta—J’ris tubero'ea, 

A very old garden-tlower, originally from the Levant, now horoughly 

naturalised about Penzance, and near Cork. Fl. Mareh, April. 
E. B, Supp, ili. 2868 ; Bot. Mog. xv. 531. 43 
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‘The third of these beaatiful and farnilian groups has of late yours sequired am 
amount of popularity that renders it a rival of the dablia. Blooming in avtumn, 
tall, handsome, richly.colonred in great variety, end admirably adapted for plant- 
ing in masses, the Gladiolus bila fair to become « permanent necessity of every 
garden, the more 80 since the culture is very simple. No flower is more easily 
recognised. ‘The eaves are aword-shaped and equitant; the stem rises $—B fet 
Ligh, and for 12—24 inches of its apper part, has a double lino of Mostoms, 
pointing slightly right and lef, yet pot ko much so as to prevent the spike being 
unilateral, These blossoms are G-cleft, rather irregular, pet vate-like, two inches 
acroas where widest, the lower lobes the smallest, and the wpper oes pointed ; 
the pistil, with its large and bandsome triple white stigaia, stands, usually, higher 
up than the three long narrow lilac anthers, whieh in position are like the prongs of 
Neptune's trident -—the ovary atid tlie lower portion of the perianth ure embedded 
in Large and leaty bracts, Tanumerable varieties nnd hybrids are now possessed, 
derived ebiefly from the Glad¥otus Byzanti’nus, and from the cardina’lis, (iv.195,) 
Roribun'des, (xvii, 010.) paittactnus of Natalen'sis, (lvii. 3099.) and others beowght 
from the Cape of Good Hope during the last contary. ‘The brilliant searlot and 
dolionte blast tints of some of the seedlings are only to be compared with tho 
of Gloxinias. Like talips, byacinths, geraniums, and other pets of the florist, the 
latter are fant acquiring a thousand princoly names. 

Greenhouse and balf-hardy species of Tridacem aro like those of Amaryllids, 
both numerous, and deservedly great favourites. ‘The gorgeons tiger-tlowers, or 
Tigrid'ias, biaxing in scarlet and orange, ure distinguished by thelr monadelphons 
stamens. Witse'nia corymbo'sa (xxii i.) has panicke of flat branches that 
boar cymes of lovely blue, ‘The same colour prevails in the umbelled Gowers of 
the Oriaa\'nes, a8 in G. azu'rea (Ixvi. 9779.) Bodar’tia awranti'aca has besutiful 
pale-ornnge flowers, an inch and a half across. Anomathe’ca erwen‘ta, popularly 
called “ flowering-gravs.” is rich orange red, spotted with crimson. Trite’nfa, 
Sparas'is, Watso'nta, Marea, Ixia, Hydrote’s Taterto'nia, More’a, Hatiana, 
Streptonthe’ra, Herber’tia, Oypel'a, Galaxia, Geissorhi'za, Antholy'sa, Phalocat'hia, 
‘Present, in their various apectes, the most exquisite hues, amd such ag fit them 
moro than any other flowers, for the cbaplet and to inherit the name of the 
Aaughter of Thaumas. 

Unluitur velansion mitts eolorum 
Irie 
A large number of tho spocies are Sgured in, tho early yolames of tha Het. Mag. 
froma which their geoeral expect may in some degres be learned. 


CLXYI. THE ORCHIS FAMILY.— Orchida'sew, 

‘The Orchis-fumily is without question the most remarkable in nature. 
The anomalous structure of the flowers, their amazing variety, and the 
manner of life propor to the greater portion of the species, are cir- 
cumstanoes that, standing alono, would give interest to a race of plants; 


—here we have them in combination, aud mauifested in the highest 
aba 
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better recompense the florist than do the epiphytic species, nor do 
any impart so magic a beauty to our hothouses, Requiring, however, 
special treatment, thoy do not mix well, ordinarily, with other flowers, 
#0 that the “ orchid-house"’ is usually a distinct one. The hardy species, 
for similar reasons, are seldom seen except in their native haunts. Cypri- 
podium Calefolus, the queen of the European orchids, and the most 
esteemed for the outdoor flower-border, is almost the only one which 
cultivators have succeeded with; the frequent failare to preserve the 
others probably comés of their being transplanted when too far advaiced. 
in lif, since the duration of a terrestrial orchid rarely exoceds four or 
five years. Pot-culture appears to suit them best, and as it bas been 
proved that they ean be raised from seed, it may be after all only a 
‘question of care and skill, Uses, for so large a tribe, the orchids can 
scarcely be said to possess, except that in supplying keys to profounder 
knowledge of the structure and philosophy of plants in general than 
could possibly be obtained were they absent, they do, in fact, subserve 
the highest and grandest of all uses. Any plant that contribates to the 
advancement of phytological science is in that respect inestimably usefal. 
Eoonomie orchideous products are the delicious epice called vanilla; 
salop, prepared from the farinaceous tubers of certain Buropean species ; 
ani, in South America, vegetable glue. 

‘The distinguishing peculiarity of the structure of these wonderful 
plants is the blending of the filaments of the stamens with the styles aud 
stigmas, The nature of this blending is, however, in itself quite peculiar, 
and to understand it we must first look to some other points, Being 
Endogens, the type or plan of the flowers of Orchids is fernary. ‘This 
is generally plain enough in the three sepals, but leaving these, we seem 
to lose it almost immediately, and in fact it is only by observation of the 
exquisite internal structure pointed out by Mr. Darwin, that the ternary 
‘structure of the remainder of the flower becomes evident. This keen 
observer shows us thafan orchid-flower consists of fifteen elementary 
parts, many of them in a much modified and confluent condition, and 
that every one of these fifteen is indicated by a group of vessels (micro~ 
scopic of course) which runs into it from the general axis. Three of these 
fifteen groups of vessels flow into the three sepals, one to each; two flow 
into the lateral petals, one entering each; three flow into that gay 
portion of the flower which hangs or projects in front, and which is 
technically called the lip or “labollum ;" and seven, completing the 
number, enter the great fleshy mass that stands in the centre, and 
which is technically termed the “column,” ‘The lip and the column 
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Intoral petals correspond with them more or less nearly, or differ from 
them nfore or less widely ; the lip (formed of the third potal, with two 
petaloid stamens nijoined) is naually of quite » different form, and 
often of some singular configuration. It is in the lip that the speci- 

ality of the flower is mostly found; if there be anything grotesque, 
or any extra painting, the lip is the usual place for it, though sometimes 
the quaintness is given by the column, or by the sepals, or by a tail, or 
by extreme attenuation of the lateral petals, or by general pantomime 
of the whole flower. There are species of Girrhopet’alum in which the 
elongated petals and sepals give the head of flowers the appearance of 
Medusa’s dishevelled hair, ‘The “tail!” is really a nectary, produced 
backwards from the base of the lip, and in certain exotic species of 
Angra‘cum and Habena'ria, attaining a length of 12—18 inches. The 


Fig. 192, 
‘Tabers of Orebix, (gresily magnified). 

ovary alone remains to be described. This orjgan is always “inferior,” 
and frequently twisted. When ripe it bursts by longitudinal clefts, and 
discharges innumerable seeds that resemble the finest possible sawdust. 
How vast a quantity may be judged from Mr. Darwin's calculation of the 
possible fecundity of a single plant of the common Or'chis macula‘ta, 
which he reckons to be thirty capsules, and 186,300 seeds! Magnified, 
the seeds are found to have a loose and delicately-retioulated testa, 
resembling a little net parse, while the round embryo seems a gold-coin 
in tho centre. The profile of the purse appears in different species either 
oval, or wavy and curved; the embryo also varies in size, and the 
moshos of the net-work would seem to be marked in ways sufficiently 
different to afford useful supplementary distinctions. In germination, 
the little purse is elevated upon the cotyledon, just as we may observe 
tho testa lifted in growing onjon-seed_ 

‘The fuets connected with the life-history of Orchitls, us recently set 
forth by the ame author, are, if possible, still more extraordinary than is 
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B. 
Flowers many together in a unilateral spike or raceme. No noctary, 

1, Flowers white or greemlsls, stall and fragrant. 

4. Rootstock fibrous, branched and creeping, the shoots terminating in tufts 
of leaves, whieh aro ovate, and about en inch in length. Flowers 10—10, 
16. Czxrixo Goopyems, 
3. Roots with oroid tubers. Flowers in wpirally.twisted spikes, 
* Leaves all radical, ovate or oblong; the stem 4—6 inches high, and 
clothéd with short seples. Flowers numerous, close together, forus- 
‘ing an elegant, erect, and slumple spiral. 
SEB. 
++ Leaves in part upon the Jower portion of the stem, but all narrow. 
Spike 2—3 inches long; flowors forming « simple spiral. 
14. Lanoe-rtowenen Lany's-txssan, 
Spike 1—14 inch long ; flowers in three parallel spirale, 
19. Inte Lapy's-rresses, 
2. Flowers dingy groenish-purple, rither large, msually numerous, and forming « 
long, lax, erect, and unilateral raceme, Steen 1—@ feet high, well-clothed 
with brondly-ovate and amplexieaslopt laaves; the upper ones Inniceolate, amd 
all ribbed and plaited. Lower bracts much longer than the half-pendutoos 
flowers. Lip shorter than the sepals anid petals. Ovary obowid. 
4. Deoip-txsvun Brtactes, 
c. 

Flowers usually numerous, forming terminal and ereot spikes or racemes, and 
disposed mpon all sides of tbe stalk. No green loaves, or only @ very few 
short scales. 

1, Perinnth with « thick nectary below tle Iarge and ovate lip, the latter turned 

upwanls, Flowers 3—4, palo yellowish, rather large. Stem 6 inelven igh, 
12. Evian, 
2, Nonectary, Entire plant, including the flowers, brown or yellowish white, 
Lip cleft, longer than the sepals, aod the lobes spreading. Stem about 12 
Inches high, loatlons, and provided only with brownish sheathing sales. 
Roots formed of innsmerable fibres, matted togethdr like a bird's mest. 
Flowers brown, Jl, Brnn's.xeev Oncnis. 
Lip undivided, and shorter than the sepals, Stem 6 inches bigh, the lower 
portion sealy. Root copiously branched, the branches horizontal, spread- 
ing about 2 inches, yellowish, the lobes broad, blunt, distinct, and Bot 
touhing ope another. Flowers 5—10, yellowinh. 
3, Sroszess Conat-moor, 
dD. 

Flowers usually numerous, forming terminal and erect spikox or ragemes, and 
diaposed upon all ides of tho wialk. Plant with great leaves, though 
sometimes only two, 

1, Middle Jobe of ihe lip long aol romarkably twisted. Stem 2—i feet high. 

Flowers 20—00, forming a rather lax vpike, dullin colour, and strongly seentodl. 
Calyx converging. Tubers large aud globular, 24. Lixin Oncins, 





Stem 615 inches 
Anther-cells divergent 
Flowers broad, pu 
Stem 12—18 inche 
3. Flowers in a dense and pyram: 
(anless very exceptionally p 

olate, Lip trifid, the lobes 
Neotary only a little lor 
convexities above t 

becoming obtuse. 
Nectary twice as long as 
Jong and slender lo! 
8. Nectary present, but shorter than the c 
4. Flowers yellowish-green, greenist 
tinge; never of any shade of re 
‘verging. Stem 6—8 inches higt 

inches long. 

Middle lobe of the lip the lary 
fragrant, small, cream.c 


Middle lobe of the lip the 1 
leaves nearly ovate. Tat 
the flowers, 

3. Flowers red or crimson, the shad: 

spots and freckles, especially upo: 
# All three sepals converging 

ing a helmetlike arch. 

spots. Flowers scentles 


Nantawe aaacte == 1 
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(Spike or raceme neither spiral nor unilateral. Plant with green leaves.) 

Nectary very short and obtuse. Stem 3—t lnches bigh. 
Flowers small and crowded, tho summit of the spike 
looking as if singed or burned, through the purple. 
brown colomr of the buss. Lip pot above a quarter of 
fn ineh Jong. 10. Buows-tovrnn Oxciets. 

** Upper sepal converging ; two laters] sepals spreading, or refloxed 
upwards, Flowers seentless. Spike 1—0 inchos long. Stem 
O—18 inches high. Leaves more or lots spottod and blotebed 
with blackish-purple. 

Spike loose and open. Tubers ovoid and undivided. Flowers 
deep crimson, rather far apart, and very showy. Leaves 
ohietly radical, and of a fine sleek and shining groen. 
No green veins in the sepals, 

20. Eantx Perri Oncurs. 

Spike denso, conical while young. Tubers palmate. Plowers 
numerous, densely crowded, usually pale Mlac or 
whitish, and variously streaked 
‘especially upon the fi 


22. Couwox Morruzy Oxcurs. 
*,° All thros xopals spreading. 


+t Spike dense, 1—6 inches long, and conical, or, at least, while 
Young, Tnbers two, palmate. Flowers seentless. Stem 
19—I8 inches high. 

Braots scarcely as long as the ovary, and shorter than 
the flowers, which are usually pale, ated variously 
lined and mottled with lilac or purple, bat never 

_ simply red. Leaves alwayn copiously spotted with 
dark.purple. Stem solid or nearly #0, Pollen 
green, Tubers distinctly palmate, 

22. Comsox Morrixp Oncnrs. 

Bracts longer than the erimaon flowers, making the 
spike look leafy. Leaves erect, usually without 
spots, or only slightly spotted. Stem hollow, 
‘Tubers irrogulhrly.and imperfectly palmate, 

29. Ponren Mansi Oncuts. 
‘tt Spike long and loose, Tubers ovoid and andivided. Flowers 
bright-purple, 1. Loose-rrownand Oxctts, 
4. Noctary entirely wanting, or existing as the simplest protuberance, 
4. Lip mueb longer than the sepals, pondatous, and usually Mut, Flowers 
scontiess. 

* Loaves only two, #0 clese as to be apparently opposite, sessile, 
and placed upon the stet at some distance above the ground: 
flowers yellowish-green ; capsule globular; roots fbrons. 

Loaves ayal, 2-5 inches long, 3-4 inches above the ground, 
and sprosding horizontally, Sten 12—8 inches high, 

Recemes 3—9 inches long, Flowers often 30—40, 

distant, tho Lip long, deeply cleft, amd the lobes 

parallel, ®. Common Twaretace.. 








trey they 
that of atly. Vio 
apart. 

Flowers numerous, gr 
variegated. Lip 
long, and hangin 
portion long and 
converging. Tul 


8, Lip scarcely longer than the sepals, 
variegated, and scentless. 

Sepals usually pink, Lip bros 
spotted, and velvet-like, the 
down, the lateral ones ver, 
that of a pink dower with 


Sepals usually green. Lip dul 
scarcely or only very slight 

c. Lip not longer than the sepals, and y 
© Flowers rather large, in a loose 
acentless. Stem leafy, 12—15 

++ Flowers white or cream: 

Leaves broad. Brac 

lower ones longe! 


Leaves narrow. Bra 
lower ones rarel; 
. *. 
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(Flowers pedicelinte ani erect.) 
Sepals narrow-linear, fully one-fifth of an itch long. Stem triangular, 
with two loaves at the base. 2. Larints. 
+t Flowers sessile, numerous, and powerfully scented. Leaves only 2—~2. 
‘Tubers nearly globular, the pew one produced at the extremity of 
@ root-fibre, ‘32, Mosk Oncus, 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1. Mavaxis—Malaz‘is paludo'ea. 

Spongy moors and peat-bogs; diffused over nearly the whole of 
Britain, but not abundant, and rather difficult of detection. Whittlesea 
Fens, Northamptonshire, Spongy sides of bills near Dunoon, in com- 
pany with Pingwic'ula Lusitan'iea, Clova, abundant. FI. end of Aug. 

Curtis, iv. O38; Baxter, v. 304. 
2. Liranss—Lipa'ris Lew'lii, 
Bogs and moors in Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, growing 
close to the stems of rushes, &c,; very rare, Fl. July, 
E. B. 1.47 (as Ofphrye Lerve'llt); Baxter, idl. 
3. Srunixss Conat-noor—Corallorhi'za inna’ta. 
Moist woods in a fow places in Scotland, Culross, Fl. June, Jaly. 
Curtis, iii. 44; EB, xxii. 1547 ; Baxter, vi, 432. 
4, Buoan-teaven Eriractis—Epipactis latifo'lia, 

Woods and shady hedgebanks; not uncommon, but, for the most 
part, very sparingly in any one place, a circumstance the more remark- 
able from the freedom with which it ripens seeds. Combermere woods, 
abundant. Near Manchester, plentiful. Fl. July, August. 

Curtis, iii. 540; E. B. iv. 209 (04 Sera’pias latifo'tia.) 

From this are distinguished by some botanists, Eplpae’tle purpura'ta (EB. DB. 
Snpp. and Epipac'tis ora’lis (Supp. ix. 2881.) ‘The former, arconling to 
Mr. Bubington, is only a variety of « third species, called Kpipacttis media. For 
the repoted charseters, see that author's * Manual.” It may be added that a 
00d practical distinetion for the purpura’ta varioty, is its tendemey to throw up ten 
or a dozen Sowering-stems from the seme root, whereas in the normal fativia 
there is usually only one, The former ix pleotifal in Kent. 

6. Mansi Errpacris—Epipac'tis palustris. 

Low wet places, marshes where there is not much water, and in 
sandy and calcareous spots that are linble to be overflowed, ant after- 
wards left compuratively dry. Spreud oll over Britain, but rather rare, 
especially in Scotland, In profusion among the sandhills at Southport, 
const of Lancashire, growing oa the borders of the little temporary 
lakes. Fl, July, August. 

ii, SAL; B.D. iv. 270 (a8 Sernipias palustris); Baxter, ty. 317. 
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Rosembles an ororblown Orodwn’che, having the appearance of a withered rether 
than of a living plant, and persistent in this condition for a year or tio after 
flowering, From the similarity of its habit to that of the Lathre’a and the 
Monot'ropa, it has been considered parasitical, but their appears to be no ground® 


for this belief. 
12. Ertrocrum—Zpipo'givm aphyl'lum, “ 

“ Beneath oak-trees, on a steep bank, olose to the Safty brook, Ted- 
stone Delamere, near Bromyard, Herefordshire, 1854." Fl. July. 

Bot. Meg. Ixxx. 4821, 
13. Comaox Lanr's-rensses—Spiran'thes aulumna‘lis, 

Dry hill-sides, among short turf, and loving the neighbourhood of the 
sca, Common in England, but not extending into Scotland, though 
found in Ireland. Near Bristol, on the limestone, in many places. Also 
in the moist sand edging inland marshes, as at Barmouth, where it 
abounds. FI, September, 

Curtis, ii. 970 ; E. B. will, B41 (both as O/phrys spiralis); Baxter, 1. 63. 
14, Lanoe-rcowsken Lapy's-raesses—Spiran'thes estiva'lis, 

Bogs; extremely rare, and hitherto noticed, as regards Britain, only 
in the New Forest, near Lyndhurst, and in Wyre Forest, Worccster- 
shire. Channel [slands, Fi. summer. 

E. B. Supp. iii. 2817. 
15, Tutsit Lapy's-zunssxs —Spiran'thes gemmip'ara. 

“In a bogyy meadow at Berchaven, near Castletown, county Cork, 
Treland."” Said to be now extinct, through the effet of drainage, and 
the cultivation of the surface. Fl. August, September. 

E. B. Supp. ii, 2786; Bot, Mag. Ixxxvii. $277 (as Spirau'thes eer'nma.) 
16, Cenerixg Gooprena—GQoodye'ra repens. 

Moist and mossy woods in the Highlands of Scotland, especially old 
ones. Fir-woods in Aberdeenshire, and Cawdor woods, Nairnshire, 
abundant. Fl. August. 

Curtis, iii. 897; B. B. y. 239 (aa Saty’rium re'pens) ; Baxtur, iv, 909. 
17. Common Hutxer Onowis—Orchis Mo'rio. 

Meadows on the banks of rivers; rather rare, thouzh plentiful where 
fount, and oceurring chiefly in the south of England. In Cheshire, 
towards Manchester, very abundant. Found also in Ireland, but in 
Scotland not hitherto noticed. Fl. May, June, 

Curtis, 1. 904; E. B. xxix. 2060, 
18. Guar Heimer Oxcwrs—Or'chis milite’ris. 

Meadows and pastures on the slopes of hills, and along the margins 
of woods, chiefly upon chalk and limestone. In England confined, or 
nearly #0, to the valley of the Thames, from Berkshire eastwards, In 
Scotland and in Ireland not known. Fi. May, June, 











in England, but in Scotland and Irc! 

some parts of Kent very abundant. F 

Curtis, iii, 5295 FE 

20. Earty Purrve Orc 

Meadows and pastures, especially nea 

‘and shady places. Common, and in son 

April, May, in company with the cowsl 

with it, forming a fine contrast of colo 

Curtis, i. 135; E. B 

A strikingly beautiful plant, at once distingu 

absence of green veins from the sepals and pet: 

state of this plant, with the perianth-segmen 

21, Loosz-rLowzRep Orcn 

Moist meadows and boggy places in J 

FL April—June. 

E. B. Supp. iii 

22. Common Morriep Orcr 

‘Wet meadows, among long grass, 1 

‘and in boggy and swampy places; ab: 

monest of the British orchids. Fl. Mr 

Curtis, iii, 528; E. 

28. Porgpre Marsu Orc 

Moist meadows, and in low wet pli 
common. Fl. May, June. 
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24. Lizanp Oncai1s—Or'chis hirci'na. 

Dry and bushy places on chalky soil. In Kent and Surrey it was once 
abundant, but has now become extremely rare. Near Canterbury, 1860, 
more than 2 fect high, and with nearly 50 blossoms. Fl. June, July, 

Curtis, iil, 082; BB. i. 94 (es Saty’rinm hirci'nem.) 
25. Prnamipan Rose Oxonts—Or'chis pyramida'lis. 

Dry and grassy banks, sunny downs, meadows, and among bushes 
on earthy and weedy cliffs, often almost within reach of the spray of 
the sea, and preferring chulk and limestone. Not infrequent in England 
and southern Scotland, and found also in Ireland. FI. June—August. 

Curtis, fii. 691; B. B. ii. 110, 
26, Fragranr Mountary Oncurs—Or'ohis conop'eea. 

Meadows, pastures, and heaths, both dry and moist, sometimes even 
in marshes. Common, especially in Seotland and Ireland, and often at 
great elevations. Ben Lawers, very abundant. Fl. June, July. 

E. By i. 10; Curtis, iv. 097; Daxter, vie 400 (both as Gymnade’nia comep’eea.) 
One of the most fragrant of our native orchids, the odour resembling that of 
the carnation, but said to be evolved oaly when the plant grows in molt land. 
27. Suane Burreeriy-oncats—Habena'ria bifo'lia. 

Moist meadows and pastures, groves, and shady way-sides; common. 

Fi. May, June. 
E. B, Supp. iii. 2606. 
28. Gauar Burrenrcy-oncuts—Habena'ria chloran'tha. 

Moist meadows and pastures, borders of woods, groves, shady places 
and retired grecn lanes; common. Fl. May, June; in perfection when 
the grass is ready for the scythe. 

Curtis, ii, 429; 12, 8,4. 22 (both as Or'chis bi/o'lia.) 

Tn the evening deliclonsly fragrant, tho odour resembling thas of honeysuckle. 

Concerning this spocies and the preceding there is wido ditferenes of opinion. 
Tho ¢hloran'tha ix a much tatler plant than the other, generally rising to tho 
height of 18—20 inches, and bearing a raceme thet, id luxuriant individuals, 
growing beneath tho shade of trees, is often 6—S imebes Jong. The habit is more 
robust, the leaves are broader, and (be celia of the anther are nearly twioo ms fax 
Apart at the base as they arent the top, ‘This gives the flowers groater width, and 
renders them mueh more handsome. In colowr moreover they are neatly pure- 
white, whereas in the Sneall Butterfly.crchis, which t loss in all its parts, aed tax 
the anther-lobes approxinsste at the base ax well as at the apex, they nro of a de 
cidedly groenish tint, Those eharscters, Mr. Bentham says, aro not comstant, the 
two forms being connectod hy every intermediate. Mr. Darwin, om the other hard, 
holds thom absolutely distinct, remarking thet " they differ from eneb other more 


than do any two of most of the mpoctes of the geaus Orchis.” 
u“ 
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35. Sprpen Oxowts—Ophrys aranif"era. 

Dry pastures and open downs, among short grass; very rare, and 
almost confined to the south-east of England. Shakspere’s Cliff, Dover, 
and thereabouts, Fl, April—June. 

E. B. i. 65. 

Otphrye fucif'era (Curtis, ii, 431; E. B. Sapp. i. 2649.) is a stight variety of 
this species. 

36. Lavy's-streren Oxonrs—Cypripe'dium Calcd olus. 

Formerly wild in the woods near Rievaulx Abbey, and in other parts 
of Yorkshire, but now, it is to be feared, extinct. Fl. May, June. 

Curtis, iii, O49 ; B. Bi, 1; Baxter, fi. 105, 

Differs from all other orchids (mot of its own genus) far more than any two of 
the family, that are not Cypripedinms, do from each other. ‘The three inner 
‘stamens are developed, thongh confluent; the central anther, found in all other 
orchids, is not present, but inatesd of it, there are found tho two lateral anthers 
which elsewhere are never soon perfect; and lastly, the pollen-gralns are not united 
into waxy masses. 


‘The history of orchid.culture in England, when fairly written out, will be a 


record both of the progress of taste in oar country for high-class Gowers, and of 
_ the willingness of our florists and amateur cultivators to lavieh wpon them almout 
incredible sums of money. ‘The prices daily paid even for ordivary species bring 
to mind the Talipomania of the seventecnth century, and new and rare ones aro 
only obtainable by tho wealthiest. In the catalogue of the Cambridge Botanic 
Garden for 1815, occur the names of only n score or two;—now, entire conser 
vatories are devoted to these lovely plants; first-class Howershows in May and 
Juno owe at loast half their brilliancy to the same ; and deftolent indeod is the 
drawing-room vase or bouquet of any pretension, that does not contain s Den- 
drobium, an Oucidium, or a Calanthe, Ordinarily, the greater portion are kept 
in an atmosphere at once warm and very moist, exeept while the planta are nt 

such conditions are no doubt necessary to a large number. Others, 
however, satives of sub-tropical latitudes, or of temperate regions on tropical 
moantains, do quite as wel! ander “cool treatment * and from recont satisfactory 
trials there is good rvavon to expdct that not a few will before long become occu- 
pants ores of the parlour flower-table, mingling their exquisite bloom with that 
of the fuchsia and the gerasium. Being so oumerous, it is of course impossible 
to spoeify in the preseat placs more than a few of thoss most usually met with, 
and two or three other that are eminently remarkable. ‘The olilest and com- 
monest is perheps the Phai'us grandifo'lins, formorly called Dls'tia Yankervitlie, 
which in early spring throws up sumerous tall recomes of rather large flowers 
that are oxtornally white, and internally yellowish-brown. Dendrotdum woW/ile, 
liko the Phagus, Uhrows up abandant racemes, more copiously hung with Bowers, 
and reoapitalated off and on pearly all the year, avery blostorn two Inebes across, 
white, Mushed with lide, and with @ contracted tip of the richest viclot-purpla. 
Dendro/vium deneljto’rum, insteat of etect racetes, has full, rich, half-penduboay 
ones, in enormous abundance, and of a desp orange-yollow, Oncid'lom Memwo/aum, 

wae 





CLXVII. THE RUSH PAMILY.—Junoa'cee, 

Rushes and their northern allies are herbaceous plants, often much 
resembling grasses, but with pretty star-like flowers that indicate a near 
relationship to the Lilincem. Stems generally rigid, occasionally pliant, 
straw-like, unbranched, and, in the true rushes, (constituting the genus 
Juncus) provided with distinct pith, a circumstance anomalous among 
Endogens. In many species of the same genus they terminate in 
Points as sharp as needles. Leaves either cylindrical, very long and 
slender, and hollow, or nearly so ;—or flat, linear, and tapering, like 
those of grasses. Sometimes the leaves are undeveloped, existing only 
in the radimentary form of dark-brown or blackish seales which sheathe 
the base of the stem. Inflorescence variable, but most frequently an 
irregular panicle or umbel, which is either terminal or lateral, and in 


Pith-cvlla of Rashes (highly magnified). 

the latter case is situated about half-way up the stem. Here and there 
the flowers are clustered into heads, or axillary and solitary or nearly 
so. Calyx and corolla forming a regular six-parted perianth, which is 
dry, and of adeep-brown or greenish colour, Stamens six, rarely only 
three ; ovary solitary, superior, and free ; style solitary ; stigmas usually 
three; fruit a triangular capsulo, usually three-celled, few or many- 
seeded, and surrounded by the permanent perianth. The pith-cells, in 
certain species of June'us, as commu'nis and glaweus, present, when 
examined with the microscope, a beautifal system of network. (Fig. 
196.) In oth@® species, as aoufiflo'rus, sguarro'sus, and bufo'nius, the 
cells are simply oval, as in Fig. 196. 

OF nearly 200 species that are known, the greater portion inhabit 
the colder parts of the world, and some of them the very coklest. They 
are in many cases of considerable utility, as happens with the common 
rushes of our own country, which in certain kinds, are valuable not only 
to the candle-maker, but to the owner of bog and swamp land, the soil 
of which they help to fix and prepare for the purposes of agriculture. 
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(Floworing-stoms with a few leaves or leaf-like bracts upon them.) 
** Leaves cylindrical, without internal cross-partitions, very stiff, and ending 
in prickly points, 
@, Seaside plants, 

Perianth snd capsnlo about equal in length, Stem 1—2 feet 
high. Panicle long and lax, 11. Common Session Rusm, 
Capsule twice as Jong as the perianth. ©Stem 2—9 feet high, 
with a vory sharp and rigid point. Panicle dense and 

corymbose. 12. Gamat Sxaston Reon. 
2. Moorland plant, Perianth-segmonts equalling the capsule, about 
one-fifth of an inch long, and with broad and menibranous 
margins. Leaves numerous and somewhat recurved, Stem 
4—12 inches high, sturdy and rigid. 9. Coxsax Heart Rost. 
*," Leaves neither cross-partitioned internally ; nor cylindrical, stiff, and ncedie- 

pointed. 
+ Annuole, Flowers very pale, 

Flowers distinct, and forming dichotomoas and leafy panicles, 
Stems numerous and tufted, 3—6 inches high, Whole plant 

very pale and weak, 9, Common Toans’ Rusu. 
Flowers collected in one of two largo terminal heads of 3—10, 
Stamens usually three. Leaves filiform and radical, ex- 
copting one at tho base of the heads, Plant 1—4 inches 

high, 10, Junsay Runs. 

‘tt Perenoials. Flowers brown. Loaves mostly radical, 
. Flowers fn Joose, terminal, eymoso panicles, the pertanth- 
segments glossy, scarcely one-tenth of ax inch long, and 
usnally shorter than the expsule, Stem slender, 12—18 
inches high. & Mvp Ruse. 5 
4. Flowers in terminal heads. No barron stems. Capsules 
Hight brown. 

Head solitary, with 1—d flowers. Stem 2—4— inches 

high. 19. Faw-rrownaxp Rom. 
Heads 1—2—, with 0—8 flowers in each. Stem 

$—12 inches high. MM. Cormsxor Rosn, 
¢. Flowers very fo, aossile, and usually solitary in the axils of 
one or two of the upper leaves or bracts, which are 2—3 
inebes long. Stems crowded, very slender, 3—O inches 


bigh. a 13. Hromtaxp Ros. 


Leaves soft, Mat, linear, and grass-like, usually fringed with long white hairs, 
especially at the base, Capsules with threo largo sceds. 
1. Flowers in loose panicles. 
* Pedunetes one-flowered, re@exed when in frnit, Stems woak, slender, 6—12 
inches high. Loaves narrow and weak. Panicle 1—9 inches fm diameter, 
Capsales obtase, Crest of the seeds sickle-shaped. 


48. Satare Woonneae. 
Caprales aonte, Crest of the seeds straight and blunt. Plant in 


flower whem the former has young fruit. 
1D, Fousvere Worm. 








2. Flowers in compact ovoid or ylobul: 
Heads 3—6, the central one sessil 
length, but averaging an inch. 
or but fow together. Filament 
of the unopened buds much p: 

Black. 

Heads almost always consolidated 
in the preceding. Stems 9— 
tufted. Flowers light brown. 1 
80. Seeds oblong. 

Hoads almost sessile, and collector 
inch in length, and more or le 





HABITATS AND 

2 1, Common Harp R 

, Everywhere in low, waste, wet 

soil is damp and poor. Fi. July, 1 

E.B. 

Many of the stems are destitute of 1 

leaves, for which they are liable to be r 

soales at the base. “Junc’us difu'sus’ 

applied sometimes to small individuals o 
furs. 

2. Common Sorr Rus 

Ditches, pondsides, and marshy 
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8, Tanean-rixe Rusn—Junc'us filifor'mis. 

Stony margins of lakes in the north of England and in Scotland. 
Derwentwater. Fl. summer. 
E. B, xvii. 1175, 

4. Barrie Rusa—June'ns Bal’ tious, 

‘Wet and sandy sca-coasts; rare, and in Britain found only in the 
northern counties of Scotland. Plentiful on the sands of Barrie, near 
Dundee, forming lange plots in the meadows and hollows among = 


sandhills, Fl, July. 
E. B, Sapp. i. 9021. 


6. Coumon Hazara Rusit—Junc'us aguarro'sua, 

Barren sandy moors and heathy ground; common, though in some 
districts, as near Bristol, unknown, On the moors in South Lancashire, 
‘sometimes forming a large portion of the herbage, FI. July, 

E. B. xiii. $3, 

The flowers are Jarger than those of the swanip rashes, and are prettily yario- 
gated with glossy brown and yellowish-white, 

6. Common Jorxt-nusnx—Junc'us acutiflo'rus. 


Edges of ponds, ditches (especially where muddy), swamps, wot 
moors, sandy sea-shores, and even in dry ground; common everywhere, 


FL. summer, 


E. B. iv, 238 (as Jume’es articuta’tus). 

One of the most variable of our native plants, but always rendily told by the 
characters above-mentioned. ‘The peenliar knottel feel of the Joaves when passed 
between the finger and thumb, would distinguish it, except from the following 
species, even to a blind man. When cut or torn langthways, they are found to be 
hollow, with transverse white partitions, the crushing of whick into lusps, causes 
it to appear as if thoy were internally jointed. ‘The most beautiful of the varietios 
is the plant commonly called the shining-frulted rush, of Junc’us faxprocar’pus, 
(E. B. xxx, 2149; Baxter, ¥, 390.) which bas capsules of @ fine polished black or 
purptish-brown, those of tho common form being pale and greenish, Te is rather 
smaller in stature, and the panicle is less compound, but the capsules are the 
largest of any. Of this form there is a remarkable maritime sab-variety, with 
tesiling stems that root at the joints, and which in some places, a4 in tho Isle of 
Islay, covers tho shores in profusion. “Junc’ws pelocar’pus,” found in the walt- 
water marshes near Middlesborough, morth-oastern Yorkshire, has capsules still 
larger than thoso of the common lamprecar'pus, bat paler and fewer, as are also 
the bracts. Another proity variety is the little bog-real, June’us eupi’aus or 
uligino'eus, (E. B- xii. 801.) whieh is only a fow inebes high, with panicles very 
slightly branched, and in autama often viviparous, In the latter state it ix some- 
times found floating upon tho surface of shallow water, and covering it with « 
tangled mass of leaf und stem. June’ws nigritetiue (E. B. Supp. i. 2043.) in 
another little variety, O—12 inches high, with rather more flowers than is usual in 
lamproear‘pus, and the capsule more abruptly pointed, but otherwise resembling it. 
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14. Cuessur Rusu—Jwne'us casta’neus, 

Bogs upon micaceous mountains, at a great elevation. In Britain 

only in the Highlands of Scotland, local and rare, |FL summer, 
FE. B, xi. 900, 
15. Few-rrowznEen Rusu—June'ws trigit’mis. 

Boggy places upon mountains in the Highlands of Scotland, the 
north of England, and North Wales; not uncommon. Ben Lomond, 
near the summit, very plentiful. Fl. summer, 

BE. B, xili. $00. 

‘Two forms of this plant have beew registared and figured as species—Junc’us 
trighu'mis and Juncus bighs'mis (KE, B. xiii, 808.) The former, which is the eom- 
moner one in Britain, tsuolly has three or more flowers and a longer and more 
tapering capsule, The bigiu'sefs, on the other band, usually has only two flowers ; 
the capsule is short and obtuse, and the tip of the outer brat is leafy, This ono 
is found chiefly on Ben Layers. 


16, Commow Meanow-nvsn—Zwstla camper tris, 
Dry meadows and pastures, and in sandy and heathy places among 
short turf: everywhere. FL April, May. 


Cartis, i. 01; EB. B. x, 072 (both as Jume’us camper'trie) ; Baxter, y. 370. 

One of the earliest flowers of spring, and conspicuously distinguished (row the 
grasses with which it associates by the deep brown or almost black hue of ite 
flower-buds. ‘The blossoms, when open, arv of a beantifal star-like figure, and 
have large yellow anthers, beyond which the triple stigma projects for a con- 
siderable aod unusual distance, Even before thoy expand, the stigma is often 
protruded, in a manner perbaps without parallel, 

17. Rouxp-weapen Hearn Lozuna—Lw aula conges'ta. 

Moors and heathy places, turfy bogs, pond-sides, and woods, but 
rarely or never among hay-grass; common. Fl. June, a month or six 
weeks later than the preceding. 

E,B. Sapp. si. 9718, 

Many botanists regard this plant as a variety of the 1. eampes'tris, Tam dis- 
posed to consider it distinet, though net without snisgivings as to the cortainty of 
the characters, It ix considerably taller, of a poraliar gray and bosry aspect, 
gencrally much tnfted, blossoms several weeks Later, ani has flowers of a delicato 
light brown, instead of blackish. ‘The seeds, moreover, aro oblong, instead of 
globose, and both the habit and tho habitats are different. 

18, Swact Woon-rven—Zu'tule pilo’sa. 

Everywhere in woods and cloughs, one of the earliest flowers of 
epring, bat unpretending, and linble to be overlooked. Fl. March— 
May. 

“ Curtis, 41.917; 1, I, xi, 796 (both as Tume've pilo’sun) 
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either sheathing at the base, or accompanied by sheathing stipules. 
Flowers inconspicuous, greenish or purplish-brown, or in certain exotic 
species, white; usually in spikes an inch or two long and elevated 
slightly and vertically above the surface of the water; occastonally 
axillary and solitary, and in some cases unisexual. Porianth in four 
small segments or sometimes absent ; stamens, in the European species, 
usually four, sometimes only two or one; ovaries and stigmas of abaut 
the same number; the former superior. 

Though almost always the merest weeds in general character and 
aspect, these plants, both in their flowers and foliage, are very 
curious when minutely examined, and the economy is in many cases 
remarkable. Idle streams and disused canals are not infrequently 
stopped up by the abundant growth of some of the more slender kinds; 
in clear water, on the other hand, and where the current is fresh, 
certain species often present quite as beautiful an appearance as the 
larger kinds of Algm do in the sea. The evaporation, from the whole 
surface, when they are lifted out of the water, is oxtremely rapid, 
rendering it difficult to get specimens home unwithered, or at least 


Without taking special precautions to preserve them moist, Fifty or 
sixty species are known, and as with other aquatic families, few parts 
of the world are without their presence. 

Fourteen grow wild in Britain, or according to some estimates, more 
than twenty. 


A. 

Flowers enclosed in sheaths, every sheath lying within the base of along, narrow, 
and leaf-like bract; the true Leaves long, linear, and grasstike, and the 
stem creeping in the sand and mud of the seashore, where ordinarily 
under water, Pedencle this, narrow, anit leaf-like, bearing a number of 
sessile anthers in two rows, and about half as many ovaries with linear 
and deoply bifld styles, 

Leaves 1—3—6 feet long, from | to } of en inch in width, and with many parallel 
fitees, Flowering-abeath 1—2 irchos long. Ripe seods oblong, and furrowed 
lengthenys. 32, Commow Grass-wnack. 

Loaves $—I2 inches long, narrow in proportion, and with only 1—2—8 parallel 
files. Blowering. sheath about half-an-inch long. Seeds short ani without 
furrows. 13. Swan, Gaare-mmact: 


B. 

Flowers extremely minute, axillary, ani semiie, Leaves linear, Stems shenier, 
Uranehed, and floating, Plant weaally in fresh, but occasionally in salt or 
benckieh water, 

Ovary simple and solitary, with wally three stigmas, Anthers sessile and on 

separate plants, Leaves mually in whorls of three, sometimes opposite, and 
often clustered in the axils. a. Natas 
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(Leaves alternate.) 
‘+h All the leaves submerged, sessile, and of the same outline. 
1, Leaves broadly.orate and amplexicaulowt, 14—2 inchow 
log, T-veined, green and pelincid. Spikes short. 
Flowers few and brown. 5. Prxrotiare Poxpwnen. 
2. Leaves ovate-lanceolate or oblong, broad ant the base, 
half-amplexicanlent, obtuse, and somewhat concave. 
4. Lanox Poxnwanp, 
9. Leaves strongly waved, erisped and serrated along the 
edges, brondly-Ianceolate, or narrow-oblong, tapering 
at the base, I—5 inches in Jongth, obtase, pellucid, 
and 1—S.veined, the upper ones often opposite — 
Spikes small. Flowers$—0, 0. Cuxtx Poxnwaen. 
4. Leaves flat, 

a, Leaves broadly-tinear, 2—S inches lemg, the pri- 
mary veins 5, 7, of more. Spike dense and 
cylindrical, 3. Samo Poxnwern. 

, Leaves narrow-linesr; primary veins 13, Stems 
thresdlike. Spikes few. Flowers 2—3 together. 

Leaves dilated at the base into sheaths, and 
thickly disposed upon tho stem in ranks 
that make it seem peetimated on each 
side, 0, Promxare Poxownen, 

Leaves not so dilated, and opposite under the 
peduncles, 8, Suexpxn Poxpwerp. 

HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Commox Poxpwaen—Polamoge'ton na'tans. 

Pools, ponds, and stagnant waters, everywhere; coyering them 
during summer with broad flat leaves, among which, in July, there 
are innumerable spikes of flowers. 

B. B, xvi, 1892; Baxtor, v, 190, 

‘The leaves, like those of the nasturtium, rosist wet, and though floating om the 
water, aro always quite dry, at least upon tho upper surfice. Potamege’ton planta- 
gineus (B. B, Supp, iil. 2848,) is a form with all the leaves submerged, thin, and 
transparent, smaller flower-spikes and smaller fruit, and no Kealfess petioles, “P. 
oblon'gus or pelygonifo'tiua, (Sopp. iii, 284%) is another amall variety, with the 
floating Jeaves leathery, no headless petioles, and the frnit minute and reddish, 

2. Brown Poxpwern—Potamoge'ton Aoterophyl'hus, 

Tn stagnant and running waters, like the preceding ; widely diffused, 

but not very common. FL. July, August. 
E.B. xviii, 1280, 
3 Sutxtxo Poxpwxxp—Potamoge'ton lu’cens. 

Ponds and slow rivers, usually where the water is deep, Not in- 
frequent, though scarcely a common plant. Plentifal in Cheshire, in 
the foss at York, and in the lower part of the Derwent, 

E. B, vi. 070, 
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10. Zaxxrcnecnra—Zannichel'lia palustris, 
Ponds and ditches, both inland and close to the sea; common. Fl, 
all summer, Annual? 
B. B. xxv. 1844; Baxter, i. 104. ° 
Some botanists mako two spocies of this plant, calling the Inland form %, re‘pens, 
nd the slightly-different variety found in salt-water ditches, Z. pedicella’ta, 
IL. Rorrta—Rup'pia marit'ima, 
Salt-water ditches, shallow bogs, and seaside ponds; common. Near 
Shoreham and Worthing, Sussex, very plentiful, Fi, July—Sept, 
Cartis, iii. 466; KE. B. ii, 190; Maxter, vi, 451, 
12. Common Gnass-weack—Zoete'ra mari'na. 
At or near low-water mark, on sandy and muddy coasts, Common, 
though some parts of the British shores do not possess it. Fl. spring 
and summer. 


Curtis, ili, 040; B, B. vil, 407; Baxter, vi, 450. 
Interesting to the mieroseopist as showing the phenomena of eirealatica, 
13. Smaut. Gnass-weacx—Zaste'ra na'na, 
Similar in habitat to the preceding, but local and rare. Castlemaine 


Harbour, abundant. Fi. summer. 
B. B. Supp. iv, 2031. 


14, Natas—Nai'as flezilis, 
Salt-water ponds in Connemara, west of Ireland, the only British 
locality known at present, FL. July—September, Annual. 


Aquariams commonly contain a very pretty plant of this family called dpono- 
ge'ton distefchyum, (Bot. Mag. xxii. 1203.) one of several founil at the Cape of 
Good Hope. The leaves are elliptic-oblong, 8—4 inches in length, by an ine 
in width in the middle, petiolate, and lively greem. ‘The inflorescence consists 
of « long green peduncle, bearing at the extremity one or two white branches 
that aro about half as long as the leaves, and upon which are disposed a sumber 
of Httle white blossoms, ench consisting of am ovmte white bract, abont twelve 
starnaus with dark-purple anthers, and $—6 white pistils. ‘The brnets are placed 
alternately spon uppesite sides of the branches, bat in such a way that all the 
tlowers front forwards, Scods aro produced froely, and young plants apring up in 
plenty; so that no lover of tho aquarius need loog want it. Still more interest- 
ing is the “Lattive-teaf plant,” Ouvirandra fenestra‘lis, formerly called Hydro- 
ge'ton fenertra’te, a native of the standing waters of Madagascar, and now grown 
in the tanks of most firetelass hothowses, The foliage is entirely subrorged, 
and looked at from above, seems to consist of large oval pieces of green net, On 
taking @ leaf out of tho water, it ix found to be &—10 inohes long, $—4 inches 
broad, rounded at the extremity, and petiolate; instead, however, of being like 
other leaves, a plate of continuous substance from side to side, it is Literally a 
piece of open lattice-work, resembling the frame of » window before the glass in 
Put in, bat with meshes innumerable. ‘The fibres are so firm that when dried 

“ 
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5. Plant wholly submergod, the stems very slender, mach branched, ail elotbed 
with small, sessile, and spreading bexves, which aro about } of as inch In 
length, and neually three together, Plowers white, in the axils of the upper 
loaves, tho slender perianth tube elongated two or thee inches, so as to reach: 
tho surface of the water, where it terminates in three or ix small and spread- 
ing segments, Female plants alone are known in this country ns yet. 

Awactants. 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1. Waren-soupren—Stratio'tes aloi’des. 

Ponds, lakes, and meres; chiefly in the eastern counties of 
though found in most parts of the country, and in Scotland also, either 
wild or introduced. Near Manchester frequent, completely filling up 
large ponds, with a border of Comarum round the edge, beyond that » 
circle of rushes, and then a circle of white Galium. Fl. July, Aug. 

E.B. vi. 970; Baxter, vi, 413, 

‘A very remarkable plant, and of rapid growth, completely hiding the water, if 
allowed to spread undisturbed for a fow years. Parféct flowers aro taid to be 
produced only between 62° and 55°; beyond the latter, up to Of", which is the 
northern limit, female flowers only ; while south of 52°, there is a predominance 


of males. ‘This Is in neoordance with observations made upon the Cucurbitaccm, 
which go to show that a high temperature favours the development of stamens, 
and a low one that of pistils. 


2. Faoon—Hydroch’aris Morsus-ra‘ne. 

Ponds, clean ditches, and other motionless waters, which are often 
completely roofed over with the leaves, Common in many parts, but 
not very general, and in Scotland only where planted. FL July, Aug. 

Curtis, 1.200; B. B, xii, #08; Baxter, vi, dtl. 

A charming little plant, in general gure a pigmy water-lily, and excellently 
suited for the equariura, The coouomy of its propagation resemblos that of tha 
Urricula’ria. Daring the period of active summer growth, along with the ordinary 
ratinore that diffueo the plant over the sarfaee of the water, thore are despateled 
other «maller ones, which instead of prodncing tufts of foliage, develop little 
nite as their extremities, much after the same manner as the runners of the 
Tw'lipa eytecs’tria do, only that bore they are submquecus instead of terrestrial. 
In tho autumn, the pareot plant entirely decays aud disappoars; the bulbs alone 
‘rotain vitality, and becoming detached from the ends of tho effete raubery, sink 
to tho bottom, whore they remain till March of April, embedded ta the mad, ‘The 
intuence of spring, and thelr own internal force, then brity tham up to the 
surface again, where they sprout, covering it in a little while with leaves, and in 
tum originating other balbs, to follow the wame coarse the season ofigr. 


3. Axacttanti—Anacheris Alsinastrum, 
Ditches, canals, and slow rivors; common, especially in the midland 


counties, FJ. summer, 
aba 
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green; petals of the ordinary texture; both parts in threes, and the 

stamens usually numerous, though in a few cases only nine or six, 

About fifty species are known, natives of most of the northern and 

middle parts of the world. 

Nine grow wild in Britain, including Soheuchze'ria and two species 
of Triglo'chin, both of which genera are by some botanists combined 
with certain exotics into a family they call Juncagina’cee. The same 
writers also distinguish Bu fomus, making it the type of a little family 
called Butoma'cee. This is done on account of the whole surface of 
the carpels being covered with seeds. 

A. 

Petals white or pale lilac. Calyx green. Cuarpels one-seeded, and becoming 

schenia, Leaves all radical. 

&. Flowers untrezual, Emerged leaves on long and erect cellular stalks, the blade 
@—12 inches long, truly arrow-sbaped, the forward portion and the barbs 
alike lanceolate and acute, and all three portions of pearly the same size; 
sabmerged leaves often Mnear, consisting only of petioles. Flowers in an 
orvct and interrupted cluster raised S—12 foches ont ofthe water; the 
corolla the size of @ pritarose, and consisting of three snow-white petals, 
which at the base are either rosy or blotched with violet. Stamens about 24. 
Ovaries numerous. Female flowers fewer than the males, beneath them, 
‘and on shorter poduneles. 2. Waren Annow-nuay. 

3B, Flowers biserwal. Stamuns six. 

* Carpels numerous and distinet, 

a, Stema 2—4 feet high, much branched; the branches whorled in sao- 
cessive series, sub-divided, and forming a very lange and handsome 
pyramidal panicle, Flowers numerons, solitary at the extremities of 
the numerous branchlets, the petals palo lilac, crampled, and yellow 
atthe base. Carpely 20—20, forming a ring round the axis of the 
flower, Lenves ovate, acute 6—7-ribbed, 6—12 inches long, erect, 
and un petioles twice their length, 3. Cosncow Arreek. 

6, Flowers fow, forming an umbel which is eseslly simple. Carpols 
namerons, arranged irregularly in a globular bead, 

‘Stones usually erect, sometimes prostrate and creeping. Leaves 
Unoar-lanceolate, attenuated at both extromitios, Sribbed, 
erect, apd on long stalks. Flowers pala lilac, few and 
large. Carpels with 4—6 prominent riba, 

4. Unwetinp Anima. 

Stems floating om the surface of the water. Leaves ovate anit 
petiolate, rising in Muve tufts from the joints, with a few 
Gowers intermingled. Carpels with 12—~15 slender ribs. 

6. Froarisa Araswa. 

** Carpols never more than six, tapering into long points, and radiating in a 

storie manner, Leaves all radical, ovate "ir oblong, and petiolate. 

Flower-stems 3—O—0 inches high. Tetals white, with m yellow spot at 

the base, 6, Stan Arama, 
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5. Froartxo Axtsaa—Alis'ma na'tens. 

Lakes of Cumberland and North Wales, and more particularly in 
lakes in the west of Ireland. South side of Llyn Padarn, Snowdon. 
FL. August, but rather seldom, 

E. B, xi. 778, 
6, Sram Antsaa—Actinocarpus Damaso‘nium, 

Little pools and plashes on gravelly commons; rare, and chiefly in 
the south-castern counties, Fi. summer, 

Curtis, ili. 800; BB, xxili. 1615 (both as Alls'ma Damaso’nium) : Baxter, vi. 437+ 
7. Mans Arnow-nrav—Tviglo'chin palus'tre. 

‘Wet and boggy meadows, and on the borders of marshes; common, 

FL June—August. 
Curtis, 1. 483; E. B. vi. 906; Baxter, i. 60. 
5. Sxasnone Annow-1eAp—TZriglo’chin marit'imum. 

Salt marshes and muddy seashores; common. Fl. May—Sopt. 

Curtis, iii. 489; BB. iv, 255, 
9. Screvonzenta—Scheuchseria palustris, 

‘Wet and spongy mountainous bogs; very rare. Lakeby Car, near 
Boroughbriilye, Yorkshire. Bomere, Shropshire. Methven, Perthshire, 
in the smaller of the two bogs, plentiful (1859.) Fl, June. 

B. W, xxvi 1801; Baxter, vi. 608. 

‘Tanks and squmiums often contain a very beantiful plant of this family catled 
LivnoeWaris Humbedeii. (Bot. Mag. Ix, $245.) ‘The stoms ate 12—18 inches 
Jong, semi-pelineid, «a jointed internally; the Joates roundish-oval, cordate amd 
obtuse, 2—3 inches sross, and with long semi-pellacid petioles, the widrib of 
the Iamina remarkablyswollen, aud with three slender bat comspicsous veins on 
citherdiie. Tho tlowersomo up singly on long peduncles, (which, like the stems, 
‘are jointed internally) ad in shape resemble those of the froghit, but are 2—8 
inches seross, and of a dijcate primrose-eolour, which at the bate of the petals 
becomes deep-yollow. Stenens numerous; pistile six; anthers and stigmas 
purple, Though anative ¢ Buenos Ayres, where it grows in fresh-water pools, 
this charming plant does wil ont-of-doors, and near Manchester may be seen 
growing on the edges of reteyoirs, mingled with the wator arrow-losf, though 
indebted probably to the wart from the eagine-bouso for its hold upon life, 

Several exotic species of Saytta’ria aro also cultivated, tbe leaves, however, in 


wome, no longer arrow-stiaped, be lanceolate. Sueb are the Canwiian rig'ida and 
tho taneifo'a (xxix. 1082, xliil 17a.) 


CLXXL THE SPIDERYORT FAMILY.—Commelyna'cea. 

A fow intercuting garden flwers of liliaceous aspect are all that 
ordinarily represent the Commehnaces, ‘The most frequent of them is 
that good old-fashioned plant, thyommon Spideswort, or Tradeccan'tie 
Virginiea, (Bot, Mag: iii. 105.) istinguished by its abundant grass- 
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generally poisonous, a circumstance the more remarkable from Endo- 
gens being for the most part free from noxious principles. The list in 
headed in this respect by the Vero'trwm or Black-bellebore, a plant 
with'large oval leaves, which are strongly ribbed, and a great Le 
panicle of insignificant and unisexual green flowers. 

Two species British. 

1. Flowers resembling those of the crocus, and appearing in the autumn; the 
perianth with o slender and aublerrancan tube $—4 inehes long, and six 
elliptical nod spreading segmeots, of » broken reddish-purple colour. 
Leaves (not dayeloped uatil the spring) brondly:lanceolate, S10 inches 
Jong, and 1 or 2 inebes bromd. Root a large cormus, invested with black 
membranes. Covemoun. 

2. Flower stem about 6 inches high, and terminating in a little bead or spike of 
minute yellow tlowors, Leaves ehieily radical, = inches long, and ver- 
tleally flattened. Anthers introrse. Towrermta, 

HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1, Corouroum— Colchicum awtumna’lo, 

Meadows and pastures; widely scattered, and in some parts, both of 
England and Ireland, very abundant. In Scotland, doubtfully wild. 
Gloucestershire, between the Severn and Wye, very plentiful. Fl. 
September, after the leaves of the current year are dead; the capsule 
remaining concealed in the ground during the winter, and making ite 
appearance towards May, along with the foliage of the new season. 

%. B. ii, 198; Baxter, 4.17, 
2, Torrenp1a— Tofleld'ia palus'tris. 

Mountain-boga, and on the black and boggy margins of pools and 
rills in the north of England, Scotland, and Ireland; not uncommon. 
Frequent in the Highlands. Fl. summer, 

Cartis, iii. 481; E. B. viii. 088; Baxter, ii. 227. 

Sometimes called the Scottish Asphodel. 

In gardens, the colchioum is often common, and frequently mistaken for tho 
sutume crocus, being deficiest, like the latter, in the decorum of green leaves, 
nd similar in figare and colour, There is a variety with greenish flowers, and 
another in which they are partially double. ‘The other representatives of tha 
family, none, however, often met with, or much eared for, aro Uewla'ria, in saveral 
sporles, (Bot. Mag. xxiv. 069, xxviii, 1119, xxiv. 1402.) Pera’trum, already named, 
(xxiv, 063, xxvii, L000.) Meto'ntas, (xx. 747.) Metan'thium, (xxxil. 1201.) Asagreea, 
Bulhoes/divm, (¥. 183.) Triegr’tis, Merenie’ra, (Ixv. 9000.) w presty little tlower 
like « purple crocus ; Sehethum'wera wndula'ta from New South Wales, with amall 
purple stars om the susnmit of w slender stem; Herchardia unbellata from New 
Holland, the beautiful flowers of which aro whitist-green; and Xerophy!law 
asphodeloi'des, the last-named perhaps the most deserving of any_ 
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perianth is 3—4 inches long, tubular, curved outwards, split for its 
whole length upon the under side, the lobes reflexed, and the stamens 
projecting, Along with the atém, the pedicels, the bracteas, and the 
ovary, it is thickly clothed with long soft hairs that render the surface 
velvet-like ; those of the stem, at least of the lower portion, greenish, 

and those of the flower and adjacent perts, pale red, or sometimes partly 
green and partly crimson. There are several other species, as Anigozan’- 

thos coccin‘exs, scarlet; hu’milis, crimson; flav'idusand rv fus, brownish- 
green. The most funereal is the fuligino'eus, the velvet of which is 
black, while the uncovered part of the flower is lemon-coloured ;— 
and the handsomest, the éyrian'tius, the branching stems of which 
rise four feet high, the velvet of its great bunches Tyrian purple, and 
the lobes of the perianth straw-colour. All, except Aw'milis, are eo far 
hardy that they may be planted out in the open border during summer, 
and though infrequent, deserve a place in every conservatory. Jemo- 
do'rum, (Bot. Mag, xxxix. 1610.) Aldéris, (xxxiv. 1418.) Barbace'nia, 
(liv. 2777.) and a few others are known to our greenhouses, but 
seldom seen. 


CLXXV. THE PINEAPPLE FAMILY.—Zromelia’cee. 

Handsome and very remarkable herbaceous plants of the tropical 
parts of America, where they grow chiefly as epiphytes, the short stem 
resting on the bough of a tree, and the long roots dangling in the air 
like those of adrial orchids. The leaves are long and narrow, usually 
very numerous and crowded, as in aloes, either fleshy, or hard and dry, 
channelled, and in the greater portion specially characterised by being 
seurfy upon the surface, or curiously banded. They are further noted 
for being spinous at the points, and more or less so along the mangins, 
‘the thorns sometimes attaining great length and strength. The in- 
florescence is generully racemose or panicled, usually gay, and often 
splendid, so that many species are to be found in hothouses, especially 
of the genera Pu'ya, Dasyli'rion, Vriedia, Piteairn'ia, Dyck ia, Pour- 
rétia, Bchme'a, and Tilland’sis. The flowers are in all cases hexame- 
rous and with six stamens, generally small, but often provided either 
with peduncles or with great bracts that in vividness of colouring make 
ample amenis; the ovary is either inferior or superior, and the fenit 
usually capsular, In the pine-npple, however, everything belonging to 
the inflorescence, together with the atem, is blended together, forming 
4 succulent mass, and technically termed a “ sorosis."" This incom- 
parable fruit, the production of the dnanas’sa sati’eo, was first sucoess- 
fully cultivated in England in 171¥. ‘The crown of foliage is unique, 
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6—9 feet long, by 2 feet in breadth, and arching away from it magni- 
ficently. It is by the successive and gradual evolution of these great 
leaves that the stem is built up, the latter consisting only of the 
consolidated bases of thé long petioles, Intornally it is oft, white, 
and succulent, and crammed with great compound spiral vessels that 
when stretched out, resemble ribbons, and so strong that if a small piece 
of the stem be snapped in two, they suspend the separated portion. 
like vertical cords, and seem a thousand threads of white silk. The 
veining of the leaves is remarkable and very handsome. A strong 
central vein proceeds from the base to the obtuse apex, and right and 
left from this flow innumerable parallel veins, at first nearly at a right 
angle, but soon sweeping elegantly upwards, in a curvilinear manner, 
and losing themselves in the margin, The flower-bud remains near the 
root until the plant has attained its full size, nestling in the heart of 
the guasi-stem, and then pushes upwards, its appearance at the summit 
being shortly preceded by the evolution of one or two leaves smaller 
than the others. Whea developed, the inflorescence hangs out in the 
form of an immense, rounded, and pointed raceme of crimson bracts, 
under which are concealed numberless though rather inconspicuous 
blossoms. ‘These, in due time, are suceceded by cylindrical fruits shaped 
like the finger, but 6—8 inches long, an inch and a half thick, and 
slightly curved. When ripe, they are pale yellow; the thick green 
skin comes away readily, and inside is found » finger-like mass of 
delicate but firm pulp, in which are combined the flavour of the pine- 
apple and the pear. No tropical fruit ripens more readily in Britain, 
and in large conservatories it is quite a common thing to see one of tho 
vast clusters above our heads, half concealed in the green luxury of its 
folinge, ‘The special character of the plantain consists in the surface 
of the stem being striped and spotted with purple; the fruit also is 
shorter and rounder, 

Besides the trac Mu‘ens, there are in opulent collections superb 
flowering-plants of this family oalled Strelit’sia and Helico'nia, the 
former from the Cape of Good Hope, the latter from the East Indies, 


CLXXVIL THE GINGER-PLANT FPAMILY.—Zingibera’cea. 

‘Tropical herbuccous plants; generally speaking of the highest foral 
beauty, and remarkable for the aromatic qualities of their large and 
creeping root-stocks. The leaves are at once parallel-veined and 
feather-veined ; that is to say, a strong midrib runs from the base of 
the leaf to the apex, with innumerable smaller veins flowing from it in 








in both families, are usually sir 
of the large leaves. The flower 
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in contact with its inner surfhee. The odour is so delicious, so powerful, 
and so lasting, as to have deservedly gained for this lovely plantithe 
name of a “ garland-flower.” 

The Maranta'cee, instead of being aromatic, are noted for the abun- 
dance of their starch, several kinds of which appear in the shops as 
“arrow-root.”” ‘The specios are less numerous than those of the Zin- 
giberacem, but the plants, which frequently bave branching stems, are 
fully as handsome, and certainly more popular, being often of exceed- 
ingly rich foliage. ‘The prinéipal geaera cultivated are Maran'ta, 
Cala'thea, Can'na, Tha'lia, and Phry’nium, especially the three first. 
Cala thea zebri'ia ix w very common plant, at once known by its great 
oval and petiolate leaves, 12 inches long, the upper surfuee in two 
shades of green that follow the direction of the veins, and the under 
surface dull dark purple. Con’nas, comprising the plants called “ Indian- 
shot,” are still more frequent, and specially valuable as being adapted 
for planting out in the opon*border during summer, where they unfold 
their immense and richly-ribbed leaves in abundance, and, in genial 
situations, lift their tall and brilliant scarlet racemes till touched by frost. 


‘The finest species is Can‘na iridiflo'ra. The best of the Maran'tas are 
tilla'ta, varieya'ta, ebri’na, and rega'lis. 


CLXXVIII. THE TACCA FAMILY.—Tacea‘cew. 

Perennial herbaceous plants of the South Sea Tslands and the damp 
woods of India and other countries on the borders of the Indian seas, 
In habit they resemble the dra’cem, Wut in the structure of the flowers 
are totally different, having « petaloid, tubular, and epigynous perianth, 
with six regular segments, nnd six stamens, The roots are tubcrou 
the leaves all radical, with long petioles, and curring parallel veins ; 
the flowers are borne in umbels, upon seapes 12—18 inches high, 
Aluc'cia erist'ta, one of the most curious plants in nature, bas a uni~ 
lateral and half-pendulous umbel of 12—20 brownish-purple fowers not 
unlike those of the asarabaces, but nearly truncate, and on sleoder 
peduncles about an inch and a halfin length. Intermingled with the 
floriferous peduncles, or perhaps rather behind and laterally, are many 
more abortive ones, attenuated to the length of at least a foot, and 
hanging down like thin straight bair, a lock upon either side, while at 
the back of all stand up two enormous and vertical bracts, shaped like 
the spathe of the Arum, but flatter, and of a lurid greenish purple 
colour. Tacloa integrifo'tia (Bot. Mog. xxxvi. 1488.) is now referred to 
the sume genus, under the name of Alac'cia ax pera. 
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the gardener, though, when in fall bloom, they often evolve a powerful 
and disagrocable odour, recalling that of Aristolochths and Stapelias, 

One species British. 

Loaves radical, on long petioles, tho blade arrow-shaped, 2—6 inchos long, 
pointed, glabrous and glossy, and frequently splashed with purple spoils. 
Intloreseence at first a little green obelisk, rising from the middle of the 
tuft of leaves, 4—S inches high, tapering to a point, aid contracted, near 
‘the base, like a waist, With the aid of @ penknife, the obelisk is found to 
consist of a green spatho, elosely wrapped round the young spadix. By 
degrees the former uncurls, disclosing when quite open, « beautiful erlansor 
or purple club, about two inches long, and the thickness of a quill, over 
which it arches like a canopy. At tho base of the club, which bere tapers 
into a stalk, and is concealed by the unexpanding part of the spathe, there 
is 4 2000 of fine white hairs, Below this there is a dense band of sessile 
and rediish.purple anthers; and below this again a band of pale yellow 
ovaries, resembling little beads. The club, whieb ix sometimes of a delicate 
buff colour, is merely ornamental. As tho summer advances, tho loaves, 
spathe, and club die away and disappear, the flower-stalk is considerably 
lengthened, and the ovaries grow into scarlet berries tho size of currants, 
the eluster becoming 2—4 inches long, aod very cospictows, Sometimes 


the spathe has dark spots apon the inner surface, resembling those of the 
leaves; another variety has the spatho marked with faing white fines, 
Common Anum, 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
Common Anum—A’rum macula’tum, 

Woods, groves, and shady hedgebanks; common in England and 
Ireland, but becoming rare north of the Tweed, Fi. March—May. 
Berries ripe in August, and remaining till November. 

Curtis, 1. 196; K. B. xix. 1998; Baxter, iv. 261. 


Tho gems of this family resolve into two classes,—those distinguished by 
exquisite painting of the leaves, and those marked by splendour of the spathe 
and spadix. Of the latter section, the most familiar is tho handsome parlour and 
coltage.window plant commonly eatiod the * Trumpet-lily,* botanically Richar‘dia 
Bthio'pica, a ontive of the Cape of Good Hopo, Tho smooth round succulent stem 
is gonerally about 2 foot high, and boars on ita summit » eream-white vase, the 
margins of whieh overlap at the bevo, but gradually recede outwards, the higher 
portion expanding widely and curving elegantly, and eventeslly tapering to « 
point, the extrome leagth and breadth being 6—4 inches, The outward roll of 
tho apatho diseloses (he upper portion of the spadix, which stands in the centrelike 
ecolamn of gold, and is often powdered with white pollen from the jonumerable 
anthers that stad the surface, while at the base ix found a zone of naked ovarion 
resembling those of the Arum. From the base of the #tem arise five or sx broad: 
and arrow-shaped leaves, supported on stalks of the wame length, and recserkable, 
for the reatiness with which thoy distil water supplied to the roots, a few minatos 

“ 
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CLXXX. THE SWEET-FLAG FAMILY—Orontia‘cea, 

A small family of herbaceous plants, by some botanists combined 
with the Aracew, but differing in the possession of a perianth, though 
very minute, and in the flowers being uniformly bisexual, The spadix 
is usually quite as remarkable os in the Aracew, but the spathe in many 
instances not at all 80, and the plants, instead of being acrid, are in 
several cases aromatic aud wholesome. 

One species British. 

A reed-like aquatic, with & sont rhizome that creeps Borizontally in dhe mud, 
to the length of 18 inebes or more. Loaves erect, 2—9 feet high, grass 
like, about half an inch broad, the midrid noarer to one margin than tothe 
other, and the edge of the narrower portion crimped or puckered. Flower. 
stom arvot, simple, nearly as tall as the loaves, and flattened at tho nides. 
Apparently balf way up, but in reality at the summit, protrades the spadix,— 
ts body about as large as the fore-finger, cylindrical, tapering, Nght greeniah- 
brown, slanting upwards, and the surface preventing « mosaic of minute 
hexagons, disposed in contiguons spiral lines, every hexagon being 
perfoct Little fower, with minute perianth, six stamens, and a solltary ovary, 
When crushed or kruised, overy part of the plant, rhizome ineladed, emits 
an aromatic odour tke that of myrtle. Comstox Swaxtrts0. 

HABITATS AND LOCALITIES. 
Common Swenr-riac—A¢orus Cal’omus, 

Borders of ponds, clear ditches, and on the margins of slow rivers, 
usually growing just far enough in the water for the flowers to be in- 
accessible without baring the feet. Generally distributed, and in some 
parts of England very plentiful, as in the valley of the Thames, from 
Hampton Court upwards, Whether truly indigenous, however, is 
doubtful. Runnymede, abundant. Fl, June, July. 

KE. B. v. 960; Baxter, v. 330, 

‘The garden representatives comprise the Po'thos fict'idus of Bot, Mag, tx. S204, 
now ealled Symplocar’pus ot Dracon’tium, #0 eld-fashioned North American plant, 
‘curious only in ith luge ereenist-purple spathe; the Calla palustris, » plant 
resembling the Trampebtily or Richar/dia Athio'pica, dosoribed on the proved. 
ing page, hut vory much gmaller, and without a golden spike in the e@atre; and 
io greenhouses, Po'thos argy‘rea und others of the same genns—plaots that 
twine roand pillars, and seramble up trellis-work, and at first sight are not unlike 
tho poriwinklé, ‘The merit of these lies only in their foliage, which is sometimes 
prettily variegated. Anthadrium is esteemed for the same kind of beauty. Other 
non-tlimbing spoeles of Po'thos and the allied genera are also in cultivation by 
the curiows im foreign oddities. ‘The name of Calla, it may be usefal to ald, 
though popularly applied to the Trumpetlily, ie now restricted 16 the geaun of 
the preseat family whieh contains the @. palustris. 


M04 
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able building, the altitude to which they rise #0 vastly exceeding that 
of all other conservatory plants. 

The ordinary figure of a paltn-tree is that of a slender, erect, and 
extremely lofty stem, destitute of branches, and bearing upon the 
‘summit a crown of prodigious leaves, which are usually either feather- 
like or fan shaped, and supported on long petioles. While the plant 
is quite young, of course the tuft of leaves is smaller, and near the 
ground; us growth proceeds, the outer or older ones gradually decay, 
and new ones are developed in the interior of the crown, (just as we 
see in forns,) and the stem being simultaneously extended upwards, in 
a few ambitious years the mass of verdure is above our heads, going on, 
if favourably circumstanced, to the height of 30, 50 or 100 feet. The 
only other example of this figure among arborescent plants is the Papaw- 
tree, Cari’ea Papay'a (lvi. 2898.) ; miniatures of it in herbaceous plants 
occur, however, in several species of Oyperws, as will be noticed in 
the proper place. In some kinds of palm the stem is scarcely or not 
at all developed; the leaves then constitute an immense radical tuft, 
like that of the common shield-fern, as happens in the Atialea speo- 
tabilia ; sometimes, on the other hand, the stem is reed-like, and of so 
vast a length as ¢o lie about upon other plants for support, much in the 
same way that the stems of brambles do in our English hedges. This 
occurs in the genus Cal'amus, which conncets the palms with the grasses, 
and the dried stems of which constitute the common yellow cane of the 
shops. A few species branch and divide in a dichotomous manner; 
in others, lateral sprouts are sometimes developed from old leaf-nxils ; 
a fow others again are climbers, as instanced in the very curious Des- 
mondus of South America, the pinnate leaves of which terminate in a 
barb of recurving spines that answers the purpose of a tendril. But 
these are all exceptional. The palm-tree emphatically, the soul-moving 
emblem of the south and cast, is in figure represented in the classical 
columa which was suggested by it, tall, round, and erect ; every pillar 
of the ancient temples of Greece and Rome is the stem of the palm- 
tree copied in stone, just as the swollen columns of the still more 
ancient Egyptian temples have their prototype, (in this case special,) 
in the ventricose trunk of the Boras'sus Aithio'pum. Not only was the 
mode! for the pillar found in the palm-tree—the capitals of the columns 
of the great temple of Edfoo were evidently copied from the leaf- 
crown, 

The flowers of the palm-trees are like those of most other Endogens, 
trimerous, regular, and usually with six stamens. Most of the species 
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A. 

Flowers in denso cylindrical spikes, which aroa foot or more in length, and formed 
of two distinet portions, the upper one malo, the Jower one female, Upper 
or male portion apparently consisting of innumerable yellowish anthers. 
Lower or female portion consisting of innumerable minute ovaries, packed 
as closely as tho stamens, and enveloped in tufts of soft brownish ‘hairs, 
which render the mass velvety both to the eye and to the finger. The 
upper half decays early, and drops away or leaves @ mere stump; the 
fomalo half becomes a dark-brown velvet-like clab, 4—8 inches in length, 
bearing, with its loug round stem, no distant reeemblance to a camnon-sponge. 
Whole plant glaucous. Stems perfectly simple. 

Spike uninterrnptod, the male portion commencing immediately upon the termi- 
nation of the female, Leaves flat. Stems 2—4—0 and even 8 feet high. 
Clad an inch in diameter, 1, Commox Ruxp-mack, 

‘Upper or male half of the spike separated from the female portion by about an 
inch of naked stom. Leaves somewhat concave in front. Whole plant 
smaller and more slender than the preceding. 2. Swans Reep.wacz, 


B. 

Flowers in dense globular heads, whith vary from half an inch to an inch in 
diameter, and are disposed rather distantly upon the upper portion of the 
plant, 40 as to form a small panicle or raceme, Upper heads all male, 
‘the stamens with long, white, flaccid filaments; the lower bonds all female, 
larger than the males, and composed of » musober of firm, green, sessile, 
pointed, and prominent ovaries, Leaves shooting considerably above the 
inflorescence. Plant in no degree glaucous, osually bright green. 

Stem 2 feet high, the flowering portion branched, and every branch bearing several 

heads. Leaves with concave sides. 3. Common Warxe-sune. 

Stem simple, and, ax well ay the leaves, erect, and rising about 18 inches oat of 

the water. Loaves with Mat sides, 4, Sawant uxnmascunn Waree-euns, 

Stem simple. Leaves floating and pellucid. Flower-heads very fow, the malo 

generally solitary. 5, Froaroco Water-nume, 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1. Comox Rerp-macr—Ty pia latifo'lia. 
Borders of lakes and meres, ponds and marshy places; common 
everywhere, except in the Highlands of Scotland. Fl. July. 
Curtis, i. 205 (ns Ty'pha ma‘jor): B. B. xxi. 1496, 

Often erronoously calied “ Hall.rush,* but the true Buleash ts the Sele/pua 
lacustris, a member of the Sedge-family, The name is applied in fact to several 
diurent plasts, The ark of bulrashes in which Pharaoh's danghter found tha 
infant, was constructed probably of the Papy'rws, a description of which will ba 
given by.and-bye, ‘The pollen of this plant, like the spores of tho Lycopo’dium, fa 
inflammable, Tk would seem, however, that pollen is usually so, amd that iho 
property haw been observed in that of the ‘Typha, simply from the asso with whlel 
large quantities are procurable. ‘The Ty’pha is the plant introduced by old painters 
of tho Crucifixion, to represent the sponge " dipped in vinegar.” 
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CLXXXIV. THE DUCKMEAT FAMILY.—Zemna’cew or Pistia‘cea. 

Minute aquatics, represented in Britain by a few species of the 
simplest of the half-dozen genera. The trac duckmeats are the simplest, 
not only of Endogens, but of all flowering-plants whatever, consisting 
of nothing more than thin green plates of cellular tisme, which float 
upon the surface of standing water, the plates cither growing separately, 
or cohering two or three together by their edges, and with long hair- 
like roots hanging from their under-surfuees. When several plates are 
united, as in Fig. 198, those at the sides are the younger ones, having 
arisen from buds developed from the margin of the parent plate. The 
multiplication of the plates is rapid and constant, so that the pond or 


Fig. 198. 

Lem‘na trieaten (natural size). Flower of Lecnnsa (highly magnified), 
other water which the plant inbabits is usually covered with a level 
green carpet that conceals the liquid below. At other times they are 
seen mingled with the green asteroids of the Callitriches. The flowers 
‘are put forth, like the buds, from the margins of the plates, and consist 
of nothing more than a delicate membranous bag, two stamens, and a 
solitary ovary, though the latter part iy sometimes absent. 

What claim these mere specks of regotation have to be placed so 
‘near Palms and Caladiums, may naturally excite question. They are 
classed with the spadiceous plants, yet no spadix is developed. On 
comparison with more perfeetly-formed exotic genera, it becomes evi~ 
dent, however, that the type of their structure is the sume as that of 
the Arum, only that here it is utterly depauperated, or reduced to the 
lowest possible condition. The minute membranous bag above de- 
scribed is the spathe; the flowers are not, as appears at first sight, 
bisexual, but unisexual and without perianth, comprising a solitary 
male, with one or two stamens, and a solitary female close beside; and 
of the spadix nothing more is present than the minute surface from 
which the last-named organs arise. 
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ENDOGENS, 
Sxortox 3.—GLUMACEOUS, 


CLXXXV. THE GRASS FAMILY.—Gram‘ina, 

Tn its popular application, and especially with farmers, the word 
“grass” is synonymous with Aerbage. Botanists restrict it to a par- 
ticular family of Endogens, represented in the chief components of 
hay, and in the invaluable plants which yield corn in its various kinds, 
as wheat, rice, barley, oats, rye, millet, and maize; ‘also in the bamboo 
and the sugar-cane, all of which latter are in structure precisely similar 
to the ordinary grasses that cows eat, but with their stems or sceds 
developed to a great size. The corn-producing species are called the 


Fig. 200. 
Flower of Grass (much enlarged). 

Cered'lia, in allusion to the mythological goddess Ceres, whose assigned 
province was the guardianship of the harvest, Often considered in- 
significant and “ flowerless,”’ and in northern and temperate latitudes 
rarely exceeding a yard in stature, many grasses are nevertheless of 
highly ornamental character, and in the tropics there are species that 
attain such vast altitudes as to flaunt their silken panicles above the trees 
that stand around them. In habitat the various species differ no less 
greatly than in their proportions, many growing in water, and not a few 
close tothe sea. In value they are second only to the Palm-trees, supply 
ing not alone pasturago for the herbivorous animals, material for bread 
in the Cerealia, and sugar, but a variety of matorials that can be turned 
to useful account, and also snbserving physical uses to the soil. The 
number of species moreover is exceeded bat seldom, being probably 
not much short of four thousand, while the number of individuals is 
immeasurably greater than of any other family, in northern latitudes 
forming that cheerful evergreen carpet which the eye and the body 
alike repose gp with so mach content. 

‘The stems of these interesting plants (in the smallor kinds termed 
“ straws,” and in the larger ones, “ reeds’ and “* canes’’) are cylindrical, 
jointed, and usually erect, Internally, thoy are for the most part hollow, 








narrow, and pointed. Someti 
times wire-like, sometimes so 
blade of a knife. They consis: 
corresponding to petiole, and 
form a sheath, the edges of wh 
the upper part is free, and forms 
stem at a considerable angle. 

away, on the inside, there is 
pendage called the “ligule.” 1 
greenish bracts. These, howeve 
circles (as the sepals and petals: 
stand alternately upon the ax 
other. The stamens are almos 
or even solitary ; the filament: 
capable of sustaining the weig! 
large, broad, “versatile,” and 
mities, so as to make the bod 
extremity. Interior to them i 
ovule, and supporting two lar; 
feathered, and sometimes, as i 
fruit resembles a little seed, as { 
or barley. The inflorescence i 
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are perhaps extinct. Of these hundred, only about sixty are likely to 
come before the student who keeps neur home, and scarcely forty enter 
copiously into the ordinary vegetation of any district that is not sin- 


Fig. 203, 

Moadow Bromegruss, Rough Coek'sfoot Grass. 
gularly favoured. Trit'ioum criata‘tum (E. B, xxii. 2267,) and one oF 
two others are not now reckoned. 

The fread of the diffleulty of studying the grasses, which often 
deters young botanists, is thu practically reduced, as to the matter of 
number, by more than one half. ‘That difficulty, after all, lies only in 
self-distrustfulness. Grasses, like everything else, become intelligible 
to earnost seratiny, and their great beauty brings a ready reward, 
Many are known to everyone, whether hotanically inclined or otherwise, 
as the quaking-grass, in its quaint brown tremor; the foxtail of the 
scented hay-field; and the tall reed of the swamp and verde. 
The associations of the last-named give every accompPitat wis 
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Before proceeding to the analysis of the grasses, the student must 
observe that the entirely now ant distinct structure of these plants 
requires the use of a few new terms to correspond. 

‘The little clusters of blossoms which collectively form the spike or 
panicle are termed “ spikelets.” A spikelet may, however, contain 
no more than one flower. 

The floral coverings which occupy the places held in other plants 
by the calyx and the corolla, are in the grasses called “glumes” and 
“ glumelles.”” Of the former there are usually two, one attached to the 
axis u little above the base of the other, und termed the * upper" or 
“inner” glame, while the one underneath it is termed the “lower” 
or “outer” glume, Above the glames ure the actual Howers, 1, 2, 3 or 
more, sitting in notches of the main axis, and formed of “ glamelles,” 
one of which is lower than the other, usually larger, and furnished 
with a midrib, while the upper one is bifid at the apex, gnd has the 
edges membranous, inflexed, and ribbed, ‘The midrib of the lower glume 
or glumelle often quits it, either at the apex, ora little way below, and 
becomes more or less elongated, constituting an “awn,” which is 
sometimes so far extended as to form a bristle of several inches in 
length. Tn wheat and barley these awns are popularly termed the 
“beard.” They are often’of great service in discriminating the different 
species of grasses, but cannot always be absolutely relied upon, certain 
species being found both with awns and without them, 

It is farther important to observe that the appearance of grasses 
varies not only with the stage of their development, but is strongly 
affected also by the place of growth, and by moisture and dryness of 
soil. In the following key, the same grass is often inserted in several 
sections, 80 as to provide, as fur as practicable, against the uncertainties 
these things give rise to. 

PRELIMENARY ANALYSIS. 

Seotion L—Spikelots crowded into heads or «pikes, which aro erect, terminal, and 
solitary, anit \n figure either ovoid or eylindrioat—p. 712, 

‘Section I—Spikes tmbellate—p, 714, 

Seotion E11 —Spikelets diyposed in simple racemes, which are occasionally spike. 
like, often tlat-sided, and sometinnes unilatéral—p. 715. 

Seotion LV.—Spikelets disposed in more oe less open parole, and iniividually 
one-stowered—p. 710, 

Section V.—Spikelets panicled, ax in Section IV., but individually to or more 
Sowered, aad with awns to some or alt of the gtumes—p, 718, 

Section VL—Spikelots panicled, as in the preceding, and individaally two or more 
flowered, but destitute of awns—p. 720. 

Section VIL—Exceptional species. Fenther-grass—p. 12%. 
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(Spikelets collected into ovaid ar cylindrical heads or spikes, and individually one 
flowered. Glumes awnless; the glamelles awned.) 
++ Usually perennial, Glumes free, of united only at the base. 

a. Spike usually 2—3 inches long. Stems wholly erect, 1—2 
feot high. Spike donso and rather obtuse; the glumes 
with short hairs upon the keel that render it soft and 
hoary. Awns prominent, Anthers pnrple or buf. 

18 Mrapow Fox-Tatte 

b, Spike slender, purplish, snd 2—3 inchos long. Lower 
portion of the stems long and trailing, and romarkably 
bent at the joints. Awns slightly projecting. 

20, Mansit Fox-rart, 
¢. Spike not more than an inch long. Stews erect. Awns 
seareely projecting. QL. Auetxe Fox-ratt. 
** Glumelles without awns. 
+ Annuals. Stems 6—S—12 inches bigh, 

@. Glumes Ianoeolate, their lateral veins prominent, and 
the keel ciliated. Spike }—1) inch long, and tapering 
at the base, Stems numerous, 6—22 inches high. 

15, Sarpmires Cav's-Tart. 

6. Glames wedge-shaped, their lateral ribs incomspiouous. 
Spike slender, 1—2 inches long. 17. Rovom Pureux. 

+t Pereunial, Glumes linear-lanceolate, Spike 1—3 inches 

Jong. 16, Boween's Paces. 

1. Spikelets one-flowered, and the lower glumes awned, or af least with rudimentary 
awns, 
1, Awns long and conspicuous. 
+ Spikelete aria together, sessilo upon alternéto notches of the 
rachis, and one or sore of them seithout flowers, 

+ Flowers of the two lateral spikelets perfect; theae of 
the middle one elther absent, of with stamens only, 
Stom 2 feet high. Spike 9 inches long, 

08. Synvaw Bansry-ondse, 
tH Flowers of tho two lateral epikolots absent, or with sta. 
mens only; those of the middle wpikelot perfoet, 

a Lower glumos of all the spikelets awnlike 
throughout their whole longth. Stem @ feet 
high. Spike 14—2 inches long. 

09. Mranow Baatay-onass, 
1b. Lower glames of tho lateral spikelets awn-liko} 
those of the middle spikelet lanceolate, and 
ciliated atthe base, Stems docambent, 6—12 
incheslong. Spike 3—4 inches loog. 
St. Roxnston Banumy-cnass. 
¢. Lowerglamesof all the spikelets slightly dilated 
at the bave, and all glabrous, Spike 1—3 
incbes long. 65, Smagtoe Bamact.cwsn. 
a 
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(Spikelets in oveid or cylindrical heads or spikes, andone-flowered. Lower glumes 
with long and conspicaous awns.) 
++ Spikelets all containing flowers, 

‘Spike ovoid, very pale, {—1 inch Jong (in gardens cylindrical, 
and 1—2 inches), very soft with the copious bairs of the 
glumes, and with the long awas, which are bent, and project 
in all directions. Leaves broad, slightly hairy om both sides. 
Sheaths inflated. Stems 4—19 inches high. 

23. Hane's-Tam, Gass. 

Spike cylindrical, 2—8 inches long, shining yellowiab-green, 
silky with the long hairs of the glumes, and thickly bearded 
with straight awns. Stems 12—18 inches high, 

24. Mosrprisen Branp-omass, 
2. Awns inconspicuous, or only rudimentary, Outer glumes truncate, 
and broadly searious below the point. 

Spikes 2—4—0 inches long, perfectly cylindrical, obtase, rough, 
and light glaucous green. Glume at least twiee the length 
of its awn. Stems 1—39 feet high. 

18, Mxapow Car's-rart. 

Spike soldor an inch long, usually purplish. Glume usually 
shorter than its awn. Stem 6—12 inches high, 


Ud, Aces Parmom. 
t. Spikelets two or more flowered. 
1, Glumellos awnod. 

* Awn arising from the back of the glumelle. Spike panicled, thebranches 

short and croct. Flowors two, Plant tafted, 3—6 inches high. 
Annual. Awns hairlike, shortly projecting, Spike 4—1 inch 

Jong. 38, Venwas, Harm-omass. 
Perennial. Awns thickened at the top, and shorter than the 

glumes, Spike 1—2 inches long. 40. Gary Hart-onass, 
** Awn terminal and very long. Spike broad, and mostly tnilateral; 
the lower apikelet flowerleas and comb-like, the other spikelets 
2—b-flowered, Stem usually solitary, 18—24 inches high, Annual, 

77, Henormoo Guass, 


2, Glomes and glumelica awnless, 
‘Small bracts at the base of the spikelets, which are sessile, and imbricated 
all round. Spike }—1 inch long, slightly unilateral, broad, com 
prestod, shining, blacish-gray, Stom 6—12 inchos high. 


101. Srsnenss. 
No bracts, Spike 1—2 inches long, narrow, slightly interrupted below, 
‘with a fino silvery-gray gloss. Glomolles white and membranous 
Stem 6—14 inches high. 100, Stnveay Karner, 
SECTION IL. 
Spikes umbellate, 
A. Spikelets eolitary along the branches, but imbriented in two rows. 
Branches usually 4—6. Stems 3—O inches high. 47, Doo’s-Toorm Gnas, 
Branches seldom more than two, erect, straight, + oe oe 
out of the ebeath of the short uppermost leaf, 
high. Whole plant bard, Wwogh, wma tga. 
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(Spikos nmbellate.) 


2, Spikelets im pairs along tho branches. 
Branches of the embel 2—S inches long, and usually 2-6. Stems decum- 
bent, exteniling 1—2 feat, 3. Couxow Frvoxe-onies. 
Branches not above an ineh long, and seldom more than threo in number. 
Stoms 6—12 inehes. 4, Gramnous Frsamnonass, 


SECTION HHI, 
Spikelets disposed in simple racemer, whick are cecasioually spike-like, often 
flat-sided, and sometimes unilateral. 
4, Spikelets one-flowered and unilateral. Anthors white, looking os if extraneous, 
nnd accidentally attached. 

Stems rigid, 4—5 inches high, lasting through the winter. Herbago 
‘ristle-like, forming dens, short, coarse, and rigid tufts. Plant 
very firm in the ground, Spikelets purplish und vory slender. 
Style solitary, (00. Winn-onass, 

Annual. Stems decumbent ond much branched at the base, 3—1e 
inches high, Raceme 2—4 inches bong, very amooth, usually in- 
curved, cylindrical, and, before the flowers open, resembling the 
stem of a little rush; afterwards like « Ainitutive Lo/ticem peren'ne. 
Spikelets almost embedded ia the rachis, which readily maps at 
the joints. 49. Lurrones. 

a, Spikelets two of moro flowered. 

1, Spikelets 2—8 to every tooth of the flowering axis, which is @—I4 inches 
long. Stems S—4 feet igh, reed-like, and rigid. Leaves bard and 
rigid, spinows at tip, 1—2 foet long. Seaside plant. 

61. Cosrtox Lyar-onass. 

2. Spikelets disposed ringly along the fowering-axis, which is 3—6inebes long, 
wavy, and notched, the spikelets standing in tho notebes, 

* Spikelets with their tromdrides noxt the stalk. 
+ Glames nosrly equal. Stems — feet high. 
a, Root-stock ereeping, Plant usteally glaucous. Spikelets 
about S-flowered. 
Leaves flat. Glames often awned. Bachis not 
brittle. 56, Coves-omass. 
Leaves involute. Glumos always awnloss, Rechis 
brittle, Ov. Savomince Wamatomass, 
}. No creeping rootstock. Stems tufted, 
08, Doas’ Warat-cmans, 
+t Glumes unequal. Spikelets nearly cylindrical, about an inch 
Tong, pointod at each end, and distant. 
Racemes half-pendulous, Stems numerous, 2—9 feet 
high. Leaves very hairy. Herbage yellowish. 
Awns long. 61. Comwox Faran-nuown. 
Racomes erect and ranked, Awns looonspicucus, 
Leaves nearly glabrous, 
8A. Pocare Banana. 
ak 
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(Spikelots panicled and individually oneslowered. Stamens throe.) 
2. Spikelets lanceolate and very pointed. 

* A conspicuous tuft of long silky buirs inside the lower glames and 
below the flower. Glamelles with a fine short awn. Panicle long, 
large and handsome. Spikelets numerous, 

+ Tuft of hairs longer than the glamelle. 

@, Panicle narrow and crowded, 3—12 inches long, often 
purplish. Stems stout, I—4 feet high. 
38, Commo Woop-aern, 
4, Panicle loose, 6—B inches long, often shining purple. 
Stems 2—3 feet high, more slender than in a. 
84, Swart, Woop-anep. 
‘tt Toftof hairs shorter than the gtumelle. Panicle verynarrow, 
4—8 inohes long. Stem 18—36 inches bigh. 
96, Detauzan Woop-negp- 
++ Interior hairs, if any, not comspionons. 

+ No awns. Panicle 8—0 inches long, lobed, pointed, a little 
spreading at the base, whitish, or tinged with red, especially on 
one side. Stems 3—6 feet high, stout and strong. Leaves 
long, broad, and deasely-tufted. Common waterside perennial, 

12, Rrezow-onass, 
++ Awns usually to both of the glumes and to the lower glumelle 
also, Stems decumbent, 12—16 inches bigh, sometimes very 
much taller. Panicle lobed, purplish, and sbining. Rare salt- 
marsh plant. 25. Puamyxtat Beanp-onass. 
+t Awna (often very small) to the glumelles only, or none. 

+ Lower glumes swollen at the base. Panicle lobed, very 
close, tapering, bristly, and shiniog, Stes» 6—26 inecbos 
high. ‘81, Gasrarnris, 

3% Lower glumes not swollen at base. Panicle much branched ; 
the flowers minute, innumerable, solitary, and ercet. 

( Awns 2—4 times as long wx the spikelots, which 
are very shining. Stoms 2—3 foet high, 
90, Stuxx Bexr-onass. 
OE Awns less than twice as Jong as the spikelets, and 
sometizoes absent. Leaves flat. Stems $—12—24 
inches high. 
G- Glomelles awnleas, or nearly so, 
Panicle brown, Ligule minute and tran. 
cate, 20, Commo Bust-onass, 
Panicle whitish, Ligule seute and con 
spicuous. 27. Wierre Brwz-onass, 
d, Glumelle shortly awped from below the 
middle, Panicle rather close, Stems de- 
curabent. 28. Swan Bent onasa, 
HUF Avme ax in ji). Leaves dristle-tike, Stoma 5—12 
inches bigh. 0. Duan Bextoman. 








Aina Clade Seay abana) 
1. Awns inconsiderable, I 
Flower-stems 4—10 ir 
lateral and rather clos 

2, Awns inconsiderable. 

irregular. 

Spikelets 3—5-flc 
or two long b 
branches clos 
dull-green, rc 


Spikelets 5—10-1 

branched and 

cylindrical. S 

8. Awnsconspicuous. Pani: 

stems 6—12 inches hi; 

Flowers monandn 
manifest. 

Lower glume red 

2-3 inches 1 

4. Awns conspicuous. Pa 

the lower spikelet fion 

high, Rere annual w 

5, Awns conspicuous. Pa 

starved), the spikelets 

+ Glumelles oblo 


Aenaning tn + 
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(Spikelots panicled, jodividually two or more fowered, long, and pendulous. Glu- 
melles all conspicuously awned; the awn terminal or nearly so.) 
by Ovary hairy, 
Leaf-sheaths with long hairs; stems $—0 foot high; awns 
shorter than the glumes. 
64. Rovom Droorma Broms-cnass, 
Leaves softly downy or glabrous; awax much longer than 
the glames; stems two feet high. 


06, Hepox Daoormo Buown-oxase. 
$¢ Panicle compact and erect, 


@, Leafshoathy with loog bairs, Stems 18 inches high. Anthers 
orange-coloured, 63, Urxtosr Penexxtt Bnowe-cnass. 
&. Leaves softly downy or glabrous. 
‘From baso of spikelot to tip of awn, loss than two inches. 
OT. Urmonr Asxvat. Broxx-onass. 
Measuro of mame parts more than three inches, 
00. Jensey Brour-onass, 
.", Awn springing from below the centre of the glumello. 
+ Spikelots 2-flowered, 
t¢ Awn sharply-bent and much protruded. Panicle allver-gray, 4—3 
inches long, inclining to one side, Stems 3 foot high. 
44. Steven Ont-onass, 
3 Awa only slightly or not at all protruded, 
4, Panicle very loose, with hair-like and eprosding branches; 
uae oe or silvery-purplish, and besuti- 
Stems 2~d foet high. Panicle very large, pyramidal, 
symmetrical, and with rough branches. Leaves 
fiat, bard, and very rough. Plant growing in great 
cushion-tike tafts, Awns quite concealed, Peren- 
nial. 90, Turrep Hazn-onass, 
Stems oumerous, 12—18 inches high. Branches of 
the silver.gray panicle crisped and wavy. Leaves 
Jong and very numerous, their margins involute, 


Awns projecting. 
®. Hearse Harmonass, 
Stems 4—12 inches high. Leaves few and short. 
Panicle with three branchlets from every point of 
subdivision, Awns projecting. Asnual, 
30, Strvany Hamt-onass, 
». Panicle dense, narrow, and spike-like, or at Jeast while 
young. Stems 3—0 inches high. 
Avns hair-like, slightly projecting. Paniele scarcely 
‘an inch long. Annual, 95, Vena, Hare-onaa, 
Awns not projecting, jointed in the middle, the joint 
hairy, the part below it twisted, and the upper 
Portion thickened. Panicle \—2 indus \ume- 
4D. Gran Vice cane 





Spikelets mc 
few, the 


1. Spikelets with one awnless bisex 
* Awnless bisexual flower te: 
irregular, 4—6 inches lon 
Plant coarse, 1—2 feet hij 

‘** Awnless flower the lowest. 
‘+ Panicles silvery and gl 
side. Awns sharply t 


++ Panicle without lustre, 
#0, Plant more or le 
Whole plant very 
Boot not er 
archwise, an: 
plant. 
Joints of the ste 
Lower glum: 
angle. Pan 


8] 
Spikelets panicled as in Section V. 


Panicle 26 inches long, ver; 
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(Spikelets panicled, individaally two or more flowered, awnless, and moro or less 
stalked. Glumos concealing tho flowers.) 


}. Lower glumes very acute, Spikelets green, generally about six, ino 
contracted panicle 1—I4 inch long, Flower-stems 6—8 inches high. 
Plant stiff, barsh, and deoumbent. 09, Tnroota. 

¢, Glumes and glumelles all acute. Spikelets ovoid, shining brown. 
Panicle spreading. Root creeping. Stem 9—14 inches high. 

9, Noaraxax Horyonass, 
©. Spikelots moro or less staked ; and the lower glusnes shorter than the flowers, 
thus mot concealing them, 

* Lower glume very small. Upper one large, and, as well as the gla- 
melles, truncate and conspicuously ragged at the extremity. Spikelets 
Q.tlowered. Panicle spreading, dark brownish-purple. Plant weak 
and flaccid, 6—20 inches high, somiaquatic. Leaves broad and 
short, #ith an abrupt point resembling that of a Roman sword. 

05. Caranmons. 
++ Glumes not truncate. Spikelots three or mote flowered, 

+ Spikelets ovoid or broadly trisngalar, flattened, and tremuloay, 
‘owing to the slenderness of their etalks. Panicle very open. 
Stems 6—12—14 inches high. eaves few and short. 

Perennial. Spikelets brown and purple. Flowers 6—8 in 
every spikelot. ‘7H. Common QvAxrso.omase., 
Annual, Spikelets smaller and green, 
70, Garey Quaxtyo-cmass, 
++ Spikelets oblong or linoar. Fresh-wator ayuatle plants. 
Panicle fine brown, large and spreading, 6—6 inchesin diameter 
at the base, obtuse at the top, Stesns JG feot high, 
60, Gueat Waren Poa, 
Panicle eilvery.qreen, partly decembent oo the surface of tho 
wator, rising 12—16 inches above it, very slender, and while 
young, branching irregularly. Spikelota very long and slen~ 
der, cylindrical and appressed. Many of the leaves fost. 
it SL Froatixa Poa. 


ing. 
+t+ Spikelets oblong or linear. Plants not aguatic, 
1, Moorland plant. Panicle 2—8 inchos long, dark greenish. 
purple or doll violet, rarely green, the branches close and 
erect, Stews 1—2 feet igh, with ovly ono visible knot 
find that near the base, Anthers and stigeas reddish- 

purple. Herbage hard and coarse. 

06, Punrae Moon-onast. 


2, Plant omnwat, 

@, Plant 1—10 fnohes high, light groen, limp and eucoulent, 
the leaves crimped here and there along one of the 
margins, Glaumelles keeled. 

87, Comme Wi xo Low. 
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HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1. Lexnsra—ZLeers'ia oryzoi'des, 

Muddy river-banks, among reeds, &e.; borders of ditches, margins 
of mill-ponds, mingling with other aquatic grasses, and in similar wet 
and crowded habitats. Rare, and hitherto noticed only in Surrey, 
‘Sussex, and Hampshire. Abundant by the river Mole, at Brockham 
Green. FI. August, September. 

E. B. Supp. iv. 2906, 

‘This curious grass, observed to bo Britieh only in 1544, bears a striking resom- 
blancs to the awnless variety of the common rice-plant. ‘The panicle, whieh in 
‘the south of Europe, is completely exposed, in England remains almost entirely 
‘concealed within the sheath, and to this clandestine mode of flowering may no 

ubt be sxcribed its noa-discovery at an earlier date. In the extreme axperity 

the leaves, and of the lower internodes, and in its bearing 2, 3, or even 4 
panicles on the same stem, the Leersia differs fron every other indigenous grass. 

2. Sycyaw Mrnter-orass—Mil'ium effu'sum, 

Woods and shady cloughs, loving the green gloom of dense leafago ; 
common, Fi. May, June. 

Curtis, ii, 220; E. B. xvi, 1106; Baxter, iy. 247. 

Ap exceedingly elegant grass, flowering along with the rose Iyehniy and the 
yellow doni-nettlo, and still beautiful when the wild raepberries ripen in August. 
‘The lower Uranebes of tho panicle aro by that time much de@exed. 

3, Common Frnorn-onass—Digita’ria sanguina'lis, 

Dry sandy fields; rare, only found in the south of England, and 
probably introduced casually as a weed of cultivation. Occasionally 
as a weed in gardons. Fl. June—August. Annual. 

Curtis, 11.224; E. B. xii. S40 (both ax Paw/icum sanguina'le) ; Baxter, v. 992. 

4. Grannovs Fixoen-onass—Digita'ria humifw'sa. 

Dry fields and sandy places ; rare, and like the preceding, found only 

in the south. FI. July, August. Annual, 
FE. B. Supp. i. 2019. 
5. Green Bartstre-oxass—Sefo'ria viridis. 

Sandy fields; rare, and chiefly in the south of England, Ft. summer 
and autumn. Annual, 

Curtis, ii, 222; BE. B, xiii 875 (both as Pon‘ioum vir'ide.) 
6, Gravcous Brrsrie-orass—Selo'ria glau'oa, 

Dry fields in the south of England; very rare. FI. July, August. 
Annual. 

7. Wiorten Barsree-anass—Seta'ria verticilla’ta, 

Moist cultivated fields ; occasionally found in the south of England, 
Fl, July, August. Annual, 

Curtis, if, 299; E, B. xiii, 874 (bots wa Paw’ (erm vertieiliat wom) 5 Wander iB 
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M, Arrixg Patrew—Pileum alpinum. 

Mountains in the Highlands of Scotland. Moist grassy banks above 

the falls of Craig Wharral, Clova. Fl. summer. 
.D, vili, 519, 
15. Saxpmiaurs Car's-rarn—Phid'um arena’rinm. 

Sandy sea-coasts. In England and Ireland very abundant; in Soot- 
land rare. Sometimes inland, as on rabbit-heaths near Mildenhall, 
‘Suffolk, Fi. summer. Annual. 

Curtis, iti. 448; E. D. iv. 229 (as PhaYaris arena’ria.) 


16. Benmen’s Praceum—Phleum Bod'meri. 

Dry fields and waste places; very rare, and perhaps confined to the 
eastern counties. Chalk-pits and heaths at Eriswell, Suffolk. FL 
summer. 

EB, vit. 450 (a9 Phataris phlevides,) 
17, Rovon Pursum—PAle'um as'perum, 

Dry waste places; extremely rare, Formerly found in Cambridge- 
shire, Now extinct? Fl. summer. Annval. 

B. B. xv, 1077 (as Phie‘um paniowla'tum.) 
18. Maanow Fox-rarr—Alopecu’rns praten'sis, 

Meadows and pastures, everywhere; one of the earliest and most 
conspicuous grasses of the hay-field. Fl. May, June. 

Curtis, i. 207; BB. xl. 760; Baxter, 4, 45, 

In different individuals, and st ditterent periods of growth, the sathers are 
either buif-coloured or purple, making it eppear, at first sight, as if there wero 
two species, 

19, Counrixty Fox-ratt—Alopecwrus agres'tis. 

Asa weed among corn, Italian rye-grass, and other farm-crops, In 
the south of England common; elsewhere infrequent, and in Ireland 
not found. Fi, June, July. Annual. 

Curtis, 1. 70 (ns Alopecw'rwa myoaurot'des); B. B. xii. 848. 

In Cheabire considered indicative of poor soll, and locally called “ Hunger- 

weed.” 


20, Mansm Fox-rarn—Alopeew'rus genioula’tus, 
Everywhere by the sides of ponds, and in low, wet, marshy places. 
FL. June, July. 


Curtis, H. 2085 B. B. xviii, 1250, 

A varioty with extremely abort awns, and the anthers more uniformly orange 
coloured, has boen distinguished as Alopecw'rus ful'vus (E. 1, xxi. 1467.) Another, 
found chiedly near the sen, in maddy salt-marsbes, with the baso of the stems 
thickened so as to resumble» bulb, hus been called Atopeew’rus bulto'sus (ET. 
xviii, 1249.) 
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28. Smacn Bext-orass—Agrortis cani‘na, 
Moist heaths and moors, and on the borders of ponds and ditches ; 
common, Fl. June, July, 
E, B, xxv. 1600. 
Probably not distinct as a species from the Agrostis wulga’ris, 
29. Brisrie Bewt-onass—Agros'tis seta'con. 
Dry heaths in the south-west and south of England; rare. Fl. summer, 
Curtis, 1.970; E. B. xvii, 1188. 
80, Strxy Bunt-cmass—Agros'tis Spica-ven'ti. 
Dry fields; rare, and only found in the south-eastern and eastern 
counties, Principally in north-west Surrey, Fl. July, Annual. 
E. B, xiv. 991. 

Agrov'tis or Ape’ra interrup'ta (E. B. Supp. iv. 2051.) differs only in baving the 
panicle very narrow, owing to the nearly erect position of the branches, and the 
spikelets much erowded. 

81. Gasteiprum—Gastrid'ium lendig’eram. 

Dry fields, woods, and waste places in the south of England; rare. 
Woods near Breinton, Herefordshire, overlooking the Wye, plentiful. 
Fi, summer, 

EB. B. xvi. 1107 (as Mit'ium lendig/erum) ; Baxtor, vi. ddd. 
92, Sea Mat-onass—AmmopWila arundina'cea, 
Seaside sandhills ; everywhere, and in greatabundance, Fl, summer. 
Curtis, iv. 685; E. B. viii. 620 (as Arun’do arena’ria) ; Baxter, vi. 408, 

‘Familiar to every lover of the sotitudes and wild beauty of the seaside sandhills, 
with their ever-changing mountains and valleys, the general mass of which it 
largely helps to bind together. When the breeze from tho water §s playing gently, 
and bending the tips of the leaves lightly, so that they just cateh the Jevel surface, 
tho sand beoomes marked with semi-ciroles, and almost perfect circles, many often 
concentric, obe within the other, oftem also with 8 and figure 8 patterns, that seem 
as if wrought by some mathematician. The point of the leaf, as it sweeps over 
the surface, cuts no deeper than the thickness of @ single grain; gradually, how- 
ever, this produces a emooth deep furrow, the contents of which waft away atom 
by atom. 

83. Common Woon-nexp—Calamagros'tis Epige'jos. 

Moist woods and thickets; widely diffused, but not very common, 
and in Scotland rather rare. Fine and abundant in Gloddacth woods, 
Carnarvonshire. Fl. July, August. 

E. B, vi. 409 (a8 Arun’do Bpige jor); Baxter, vi. 412, 
$4. Sar Woon-xern— Calemagros'tis lanceola'ta, 

Moist woods and clonghs; rare, though widely distributed. Not 
found in either Seotland or Ireland. Pl. July, August. 

E. B. xxx. 2100 (es Arun’do Calawagrov tia.) 
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A very beautiful and showy grass, existing in Britain under no less than four 
different forms, all of which are by some botanists considered species. viz.:— 

1, ‘The normal form, Leayes involute, their sheaths glabrous, Spikelets about 

five-flowered, Ave'na praten’sis—E. B. xvii. 1204. 

2, Leaves flat. Spikelots about five-flowered. Plant loxuriant, and found mostly 
upon high mountains. Sometimes, a4 near Settle, in woods. Ave'na 
alptna—E. B, xxx. 2141 (as Ave’na planicul'mis.) 

4. Characters as in the pevoeding, but the plant still more luxuriant. Ave'na 
planicul’mis—B. B. Supp. i. 2084. 

4, Leaves flat, and, as well as their sheaths, downy. Spikelets rather small, 
and containing only about three flowers. Pedicels with long hairs. Common 
‘in dry pastures and upon hill-sides on chalk and limestono. Ormeaboad, 
abundant. Ave'na pubescens—E. B. xxiii. 1640; Baxter, iv. 202. 

43. Yarrow Oat-ornass—Trisetum flaves‘cens. 

Dry meadows, and open breezy downs, bordering patches of heath 
and furze, In England and Ireland common ; in Scotland rather rare. 
FL. June, July. 

Curtis, i. 150; E. B, xiv. 952 (both as Ave’na jlaves’cens.) 

On clay nnd sandstone, ws about Manchester, the panicles, though glossy, aro 

‘comparatively-speaking, green. The golden lustre for which this beautiful grass 


so romarkable when in porfection, appears to be developed only upon lime- 


stone. 
44. Stiver Oat-onass—Arrhenatherum avenaceum. 

Everywhere among mowing-grass and upon hedgebanks. Fi. June, 
and by waysides, again in autumn. 

Curtis, i. 101 (as Ave‘na ela’tior); E. B, xii. 813 (as Hole‘us avena’ceus.) 
45. Mnanow Sorr-cnass—Hole'us lana'tus. 

Everywhere in meadows and pastures ; rarely in woods or where 

shaded by trees, Fl. all summer. 
Cartis, ii. 228; EB. B. xvii, 1169; Baxter, i, 04. 

Remarkable for the velvety softness of every part, and for the fine purple eoloar 
of the panicles while unexpamled, Whon im full bloom they give a peculiar 
reddish hue to the surface of meadows where the plant abounds, something like 
that of sorrel, but peither 80 virid nor so elegant. When growing under the 
shade of trees, the panicles are pale green. 

46. Sytvan Sovt-onass—Hole'us mollis, 

Woods and shady places ; never in the open fields or among mowing. 
grass, Common, but by no means universal, and in some districts very 
rare. Fl. July, August. 

Curtis, H. 9005 BE. B, xvi, 1170, 
Remarkable for the woolly joints of the stem, and for tho whiteness of the little 


panicles, which are the oaly ones of the Kind found under trees. 
s 





Sparti‘na alternifto'ra (E. B. Su: 
being more luxuriant, having the le 
the glumes nearly glabrous. Plenti 
on the Hampshire coast, towards C 
49, Leprurus 

Salt-marshes, seaside pasture 
times upon dry banks a little we 
E. B. xi, 760; Baxter, vi. 

60. Wire-c1 

Dry moors and heaths; comm 
Abundant on all the high hills 
with Juncus squarro'sus, to for 
Cartis, iv. 584; E 

51. Common Lyux 


A curious variety in which the 
downwards as if broken, has been 
xxiii. 1586.) Formerly found on t 
62. Sytvaw Baguey- 
‘Woods and thickets. In t 
uncommon. Elsewhere unusu 
Ireland. Fi. July. 
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55. Seastpe Barrey-onass—Horde'um marit'imum, 

Muddy and sandy sea-shores, salt-marshes, pastures near the sea, and 
on the banks of estuaries and tidal rivers. Common, but chiefly in the 
south, and perhaps not extending into Scotland. Often constituting 
nearly the whole herbage of flat and saline pastures on the coast of 
Hampshire, Fl June—September, Annual. 

Curtis, fii. 450; EB. B. xvii. 1205, 
56. Covon-onass—Agropy'ron re'pens, 

Cultivated farm-land, and in hedges, everywhere,—a pestilent weed. 
Fi. July—September. 

E. B, xiii, 00; Baxter, ii, 119 (both as Triticum re‘pens.) 
57. Saxpuitis WHEAT-aRass—dgropyron jun‘ceum. 
Seaside sandhills; exceedingly common, and generally mingled with 
the Ammopi'ila arena'ria. Fl, summer, 
E, B. xii. B14 (ns Trit'icwes jun‘ceum.) 
Porksaps only maritime variety of the re'pens. 
68, Doos’ Waeat-onass—Agropy'ron cani’num, 
‘Shady places, and on the banks of rivers, where there are trees; 
frequent, but not yery common. Fl, July, August. 
R, B, xx. 1972 (as Triticum cani'nme,) 
59, Common Rax-onass—Lo'lium poren'ne. 

Everywhere in meadows and pastures, on hedgebanks, and by dry 
waysides. Fi. all summer. 

Curtis, ii, 440; BE. B. v, 910; Baxter, i 110, 

A vory variable grass, the racemes of nll degrees of teoulty and contraction, and 
somotimes even branched, 

The handsome plant called * Italian ray-grass," (Lo’lium multifo're) origi- 
nally imported from the continent, sud much sown on farm-land, whence it has 
escaped into a seemingly wild condition, coming up half-spontancously among 
clover, e., and in the corners of cornfields, is a yarioty of the L. peren'ne, in- 
doced by cultivation abroad. It is distinguished by its greater alze, very long 
awns, and baviog moro dowers in the spikelets, Lo/lium linicola (B. B. Supp. 
iv, 2059.) appears to be the same plant in # state of less luxarianoe. 

60. Danwer—Lo'lium temulen' tum. 

Cornfields, as a weed; common, but rather local. At Mobberley, in 
Cheshire, so exceedingly abundant that in a single walk through the 
fields, a large sheaf may be collected. This is the awniess state of the 
plant, called, by some botanists, “white darnel,” or Lo'lium arven'se, 
The country-people thereabouts believe it to be degenerated wheat. 
Fl. July, Annual. 

E. B, xvi. 1124, and xvi. 1125 as Lolium arcewee, 
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“ Bro'mus commuta'tus,” distinguished by its rather glosay, gray-groon spikelets, 
acquiring, in sunny spots, « brownish tinge, and by its having longer and harsher 
peduncles than those of the onlipary motlis, while the panicle, instead of a strong 
tondoncy to the erect position, ix rather disposed to droop. ‘This appears to be 
the plant figured in B, B. xiii. 920 as B. praten’sis. 

Next there is the form figured in E. B. xy. 104, as Bro’mus racemo'eus, a plant 
rosombling the oormmon mollis, except that it is nearly glabrous, On the borders 
of fields, and farm-Jand generally, not very sneommon. 

Fourthly, there is a tall, corn-field variety, growing 2—3 feot high, with a loose, 
more or loss drooping and hairy panicle, easily distinguished when jn frait, by the 
separately rolled-up flowers, In Cheshire the eountry-people call it “drook,” and 
believe it to be oats degenerated. E. B. xvii. 1171, as Bro’mue secali’wus. 

Lastly there is a depauporated condition of the plant, very common in dry fields 
and on poor clay land, in which the panicle is reduced toa single spikelet, which 
in usually eroct. No name has been given to this one, though in appearance quite 
as distinct as any of the others, 


69. Grant Droorrxa Baome-orass—Bro'mus gigan' tous, 
Woods, groves, thickets, and shady hedge-banks ; tolerably common, 
except in Scotland. Fl. August, September. 
Curtis, 1. 299; E, B, xxvl. 1820 (as Festu'ea gigan’tea). 


Easily distinguished among the late-flowerlng grasses by its immense and 
elegantly drooping and slender panicle, towering among the ferns 4—6 foes above 
tho ground. ‘The only grass resembling it is the Bromus ay’per, from whiel it 
ia known by the smoothness of the sheaths of the leaves (those of the as‘per being 
hairy), and infallibly by the two brown auricles at the base of the lamina, 

Festuca trifto're (E. B. xxvii. 1918) is the same plant when of smaller statere, 
paler, and more slender. 


70. Suzxe's Prsour-cuass—Festu'ca ovi'na, 
Heaths, moors, and hilly pastures, especially where dry and open; 
common everywhere. FL June, July. 
¥. B. ix. 585, and xxvii. 1917 (as Pestu’ca ce’eta). 


When growing in low, moist meadows, or where shaded by trees, the whole 
plant becomes larger and more lnxuriant, and the slonder, hair-like, densely-tufled 
Leaves found on the hill-side are exchanged for nearly flat ones, at least upon the 
stem, Under this aspect it is often distinguished as a species, and called the * hand 
fescue,” or Festuca durius'oula (KE. B. vib, 470). In very dry places, especially in 
wanily spots near the sea, it masumes, on the other hand, « remarkably creeping 
character, the subterranoan stezns often reaching to « length of many fect, or even: 
yards, It is then distinguished by some as Festu’ca ru’bra, (E. B, xxix. 2096.) 
and Fertu'ca sabulic’ola. A third state of the plant is viviparous (F. vivipa'ra, 
E. B, xix. 1395.) Cultivated in gardons, this Inst variety becomes permanent and 
very Iuxuriant, the clusters of young plants being two inches or more in length 
and breadth, and by their weight bowing the stom archways down to the ground, 
where many take root, and form a miniature banyan-tree. 
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77. Hepornoa-orass— Cynosw'rus echina’ tus, 

Occasionally as an introduced weed in corn-fields, Italian ray-grass 
fields, anid near the coast, upon ballast-heaps. Fl. June, Annual, 

ELB. xix, 1349, 
78. Common Quaxrxo-onass—Bn'sa mw'dia. 

Meadows and pastures; everywhere, except in the north of Scotland. 
FL. June. 

E. B. v, 340; Baxter, ii. 104. 

‘The most graceful and delicate of the British grasses, ‘the shining green and 
purple spikelets, which are triangular and compressed, and resemble ttle rattle 
sonkes' tails, hung on such slender stalks that they quiver with tbe slightest 
touch or breath of air. 

79. Gneew Quaxixo-anass—Bri'sa mi‘nor, 

Dry waste places in the extreme south and south-west of England. 
Abundant and very luxuriant on the rich and cultivated soils about 
Penzance. In the neighbourhood of Kelston, growing among wheat 
and barley, which it frequently overtops. Fl. May, June. Annual. 

E. B. xix, 1816. 
80. Great Water Poa—Poa aguat ica. 

Sides of ponds, ditches, and water in general; common, except in 
Scotland. Fl. July. 

Cartis, ii. 904; EB. B. xix, 1315, 
81. Froarrxa Poa—Poa fiwitans, 

Everywhere in ditehes and slow streams, and on the margins of 
ponds. Fl. summer. 

Curtis, i. vii. (as Fertwoa luritans) ; IE. B, xxii, 1620, 

Easily identified by the leaves floating flat upon the surface of the water, and 
by the tall, ory slim, green and silver panicles, which at first do not open their 
branches, or only in a very irregular manner. Eventually the lowermost ones 
project almost at right angles. 

Along with several other Poas, this grass is by some botanists called Glyce'ria, 
and divided into two species. The E. B. figure represents the form called 
Glyceria plica'ta, sald to bo distinguished by its glancous herbage, and by 
having lator and banter leaves, shorter lower games, and shorter anthers thas 
ocour in the true fwitana, 

82. Common Szasinn Poa—Poa marit‘ima, 

Seacoasts, and on the banks of tidal rivers; common. Fl. summer. 

E. B. xvi. 1140. 
83. Procumpenr Seastnz Poa—Poa procumbens, 

Waste ground near the sea; not uncommon, except in Scotland, 
where it is scarcely known. FI. summer. Annual. 

Curtis, ii, 875; E. B. viii, 692, 
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92. Wavy Poa—Poa laza. 
Ben Nevis and Loch-na-gar, Scotland; the only British localities, 
and there usually viviparous. Fl. summer. 
BE. B, xvi. 1123 (as Poa flerwo'sa.) 
93. Atpine Poa—Poa alpi’na, 
Lofty mountains in the north of England, Seotland, and Ireland; 
common, and frequently viviparous. Fl. summer. 
E. B. xiv. 103, 
94. Burnovs Poa—Poa bulbo'sa. 
Dry waste places near the sea; rare, and only found in the south and 
south-east of England. Alum Bay, Isle of Wight. Fl. May. 
B. B. xv, 1071. 
95. Catannoss—Catabro'sa aquat'ica, 
Ditches and pondsides; rather unusual, though widely distributed. 
Cheshire, towards Manchester, very common. Fl. May, June. 
Curtis, i. v.; BB, xxii, 1567 (both as Aira aquatica); Baxter, ly. 253, 
96, Purrie Moor-onass—Molin'ia carw'lea, 


Heaths, peaty moors, and in woods; common. Fl. June, July, 
Carts, Hi. 909; EK, B. xt. 760 (both as Met'ica ceru‘lea.) 
97. Srtvan Metrc—Afel'ica uniflo'ra. 
Damp shady woods and cloughs; growing in dense tufts; very 
common, except in Scotland, where it is localand rare. Fl. May, June. 
Curtis, li. 902; B. B. xv. 1008, 


98. Mounrarx Mertc—Mel'ica nwtans. 

Shady and rocky places, principally in the mountainous districts of 

the north of England and the south of Scotland. Ft. May, June. 
Curtis, i. 968; E. B. xv. 1050; Baxter, ii. 14d. 
99. Trropta—Trio‘dia decumbens, 

Hedgebanks, dry moors, and woods; often also in rough hilly pas- 
tures. Common. * Ormeshead, abundant, forming a great portion of 
the turf on the declivities.” FL July, August. 

E. B. xi. 792 (aa Poa decum’bens) ; Baxter, vi 488. 

Romarkable in baring the upper surface of the leaves pale glascous, and the 
tnder one full deep green. Also in having the usually membranous ligule reduced 
to « few short hairs. 

100. Srnvery Kotexta—Xarle'ria cristata. 

Dry hillsides, greon downs, and open breezy places, preferring lime- 

stone. Not rare, though in some parts unknown. Fl. June, July. 
E. B, ix, 648 (as Alva criata’ta.) 








‘The Cereals are oven fewer in number. There are only sever: principal kinds, 
and of these seven, only four are grown by farmers; namely, wheat, barley, omts, 
and rye. The other three,—cultivated very extensively in foreign countries for 
tho sake of food, and more or leas commonly in England, as euriosities,—are millet, 
rice, and maize or Indian-corn. In fnet, with the exception of the wild Canadian. 
rico, Ziza‘nia aquatica, and two or throu Eteurines, &e., in tho eastern tropics, 
these seven are the only cereals known to any part of the world. Some of them 
havo many varieties, and of millet and barley there are several distinct species; 
viewed, however, as objects of agriculture, they may be regarded as no more than 
said. It is ensy to learn these seven coreals. ‘Three of thom, wheat, barley, and 

, Fye, bear the grain in spikes; threo others, oats, millet, and rice, produce tin 
panicles; the seventh, maize or Indian-corn, is a moneelony plant, prodweing a 
great terminal panicle of malo flowers, and several lateral snd axillary spikes of 
female flowers, which in due time are succeeded by handsome and massive heads 
of fruit. The presence or absence of awns or “ beards” is no criterion, as many 
suppose, by which to distinguish certain of the common grains from one another, 
as barley from wheat, seeing that both conditions occur in the same genus. The 
infallible marks are found in the sbape of the grain and the nature of its covering. 
Wheat and rye are both naked,—the grains of the former quite concealed in the 
chaff, these of the atter protrading beyond it,—while barley Ss closely invested 
with coherent skins, and tapers at each extrennity. Similarly, among ae reheat 
grains, millet is small, spherical, and naked; rice is oblong and Mattened; and 
onts are noutely pointed at each extremity. 

Grasses suited for gardea ornament have Intterly been mmnch sought after, and 
many very pretty kinds are now common. In addition to the English spesies 
named above, there are Dri'za maz‘ima, various species of Agrostis, Brizopy'ram, 
Eragror'tis, Paspalum, Pennisetum, Achnodowton, A’ gilops, Ceratochie’a, Pan't- 
cum, Trichole’na, Hordeum, and Chryeu'rar, Many of then form an admirable 
foil to gay colours tn bowquets; and for winter parlonr-ornament, mingled with 
‘overiastings, thoy are inestimable, It happens not wncommonly that foreign 
grasses of this deseription spring up in waste places, on manure-beapa, and even 
in the fields, originating from seeds acchlently carried out with garden refuse, 
though quite as often perbaps, from the dasting-out of sacks hnd bags that bare 
contained articles imported from abroad, ‘Tho vielnity of paper-works and of large 
manufacturing towns are expecially noted for these coourrences. ‘Tle cereals, 
‘specially oats and rye, similarly spring up not uncotamonly from seeds deposited 
by accident, or that have Iain in the ground for years, the relics of some long 
anterior crop. 

Bat above all that are in cultivation, towers, in every sense of tho word, the 
grand” Pampad-grass,” Gyne/rium ergen’feum, one of the most splendid decorations: 
for « lawn or large parterre that has been introduced for many years. Huge 
feathery panicles of at least two foot in longth, and of the most beautiful silvery 
whiteness, are clovated by weores to the height of nino or ten feet, every panicle, 
as it ripens, becoming « mass of vegetable silk, Lria'thus Raven'n is of the samo 
goveral character, bait mot so largo. ‘The celebrated Tussack.grass of the Falkland 
Islands, Dac’tylis cospito’sa, is also handsome, but hard apd rough, 

Tn conservatories and bot-houses are grown the Sugarcane, Hae ehvarwm wfyeh- 
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divided into two or three flattened or linear branches, which are not 
feathery. The fruit is small and seed-like, flattened when the styles 
or branches are two; triangular when they are three, The frequently 
conical form of the spikelets, and the imbrication of the bracts, give 
them in many instances, the aspect of a miniature fir-cone, especially 
if viewed with a lens. 

The Cyperaces are distributed freely all over the world, growing 
in every habitat in'which it is possible for flowering-plants to live, 
from the hottest and driest to the coldest and marshiest. Woods, rivers, 
ponds, swamps, moors, mountains; the dry, drifting sandbanks on the 
‘sea-shore, are occupied more or less abundantly by their representa- 
tives, the total number of species amounting probably to two thousand. 
Broadly speaking, they are plants of little direct utility. Hard, 
juiceless, and destitute of saccharine principles, the herbage is nearly 
valueless as fodder and pasturage; the only purpose they seem to serve 
is the binding together of soil otherwise loose and impassable, and 
thus preparing the way for the implements of the agrioulturist. Nearly 
the whole being perennial, they serve this purpose effectually, and 
most interesting it is to witness, on the borders of the moors and fens, 
how certainly, though reluctantly, they are in time compelled to capi- 
tulate to civilization. 

Of British species there are upwards of seventy, or, as some estimate 
them, nearly ninety. A few are very handsome, and many are pretty 
and interesting, but as a tribe for study they are rather difficult. It is 
nocessary to watch most through their entire progress, or from the period 
of blooming to that of the ripening of the fruit, and many species can 
only be told with certainty when the latter is perfect; the “cotton- 
grasses," which in early summer cover the moorland with vegetable 
snow, are, while in bloom, quite insignificant, and except to the 
experienced, give no promise. This circumstance is still more notice- 
able in the case of the genus Gu'rex, which comprises more than a 
fourth of the whole family, and nearly two thirds of the indigenous 
representatives, Every part of the country yields abundance of 
examples, and districts here and there are particularly rich—none 
perhaps excelling the neighbourhood of Manchester, which, in its 
low-lying level and wetness, and in the moors, ponds, damp cloughs, 
and swampy hollows, with no outlet for their waters, that are found 
in almost every direction, supplies the favourite residences of s large 
proportion of the British species. May is the principal period of their 
appearance, but midsummer is a better time to ediced syedmens Sor 
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5. Spikelets forming solitary and terseinal spikes, whieh are compact, cylindrical, 
or ovoid, sometimes néarly an inch in length, sometimes extremely minute. 
Occasionally the lower bret is leafy, and elongated above the spike, so aa to 
make it appear lateral, Ovary surrounded in many eases, by hypogynous 
bristles. 

* Hypogynous bristles long and conspleuous, Spikes erect. 

Bristles numerous. Spike ovoid, half an inch long, deep clive. 
green; when in fruit becoming « nearly globular, silvery-white, 
and very beautiful silky taf, an inch or more in diameter, 
owing to the growth of the hypogynons bristles. Herbage 
densely tufted; stems 10—19 ineber high, and bearing ono or 
two sheaths, which sometimes ead in short loaves, the upper 
shoath remarkably inflated. 28, Eriph'orum vagina’tem, 

Bristles only six. Stem 1—0 inebes high. Spike minute, 

85, BriopNorum alpine, 
+* Hypogynous bristles short and inconspienous, or pone, 

+ Stems branched, floating in water, or prostrate and matted to- 
gether on the margin, Spike minute. 22, Scér‘pus fiu'itams, 

+t Stems simple and creot, leafless and sbeathleas, unless quite at 
the base. 

2 Spike minute, grayish, surmounted by » leafy bractoa, 
and pointing obliquely. Stems slender, tufted, 2—6 
inchos high, 

Fralt furrowed. 15. Scirpus seta’ceur, 
Fruit without furrows, 16, Setr'pes Savill, 
TF Spike erect, often minute, 
a. Outer bract with a leafy tip, Stems very rigid, deesoly 
tufted, 212 inches high, Spikes Hight brown, 
20. Scirpus cveaplto’nua, 
}. No leafy tip to tho lower braet. Stems as fine as 
hair, barely 2 inches igh. Root with throad-like 
runners. 21. Seir’pas aciewla’ris, 
¢, No leafy tip to the lower bract. Stems moro or lass 
rigid und eabstantial, 3—12—15 lnchos high, 
A. Styles mostly 2-clef. Stems S—15 inebes 
high. Spike half an inch long. 
17, Scir/pus palustris. 
‘B. Styles mostly S.cleft. Sheaths at the bass 
‘of the stem with a short leafy tip. Stems 
212 inches high, densely tufted, and 
very rigid. Spike minute. 
20, Seir'ptes connpito’sus. 
©, Styles mostly 3-cleft, Sheaths at the baso 
‘Of the stom without « Joafy tip. 
‘Spike many-Gowered 
18, Seir'pus multican’tis. 
Spike $—Klowered. 


AG, Scly qua pamckfid ran. 
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SECTION It. 
Frowens usisexvat. Ovary partially enelored in one or too distinct scaler, 
Male flower above, and without scales, Stems erect, 6—12 inches high. 
Spikelets 4—5, near together at the summit. 20. Kobre'sia. 


SECTION IIT. 

“Frownxs usmexvat. Ovary enclosed in a boltle-shaped or wrn-shaped utriels, wt 
the summit of which is an orifice. Style solitary, and protreded through 
the orifloe. Stigmas 2 or 3, occasionally 4. Utricle persistent round the 
ripe fruit. (Compriring Carices only.) 

A. 

‘Flowers diwelous. Flower-stems 6—8 inches high. Leaves very short, Spikes 
solitary; those of the male plant linear, those of the female, ovoid. 

Z 27, Ca’rex diotea. 

Flowers monacious, and disposed in distinet male amd female omkins; the male cat- 
kins either solitary or 2—3 together, and terminating the stem ; the females 
below them, in the axils of loaves or bracteas, and either sessile and nearly 
erect, of upon peduncles, In the latter caso the peduncles are often #0 long: 
that the weight of the catkin renders them pendulous. (Sometimes ome or 
two of the upper catkins are male in the upper portion, feenale in the lower ; 
and there are certain rare species in which the lower portion of the upper 
most cathin is male, and all the remainder of the inflorescence is female.) 


[a.2) 
Stigmas two. Female eatkins cylindrical or oblong, few, dark-brown or black; 
rootstock with ereoping runners, 
1. Fruits very convex or intlated. Stems 6—15 inches high, Alpine plant. 
44. Co'rez put'ta. 


2. Fruits almost flat, Stems miueh tafted. 

Glumes mostly obtuse. Anthers fine brown, and very numerous, Styles 
white and conspicuous. Young female eatkins green, with mosaie of 
trisngular black scales; when ripe 11—2 inebes long, mestly sessile and 
erect. Stemy 3—S0 inches high. 

45. Ca'rex corypito'sa, aguat’ttis, stric‘ta, and rig'tda. 

Glames mostly marrow and pointed. Female catkins 3—4 inches bong. 
Stems 2—8 feot high. te 46, Cafrez acu'ta. 

cs 

Stigmas three. Torminal catkin female in the upper portion, male in the lower; 

the other catkins wholly female, 

1, Catkins objong o oylindrienl, peduseled, pendelows when ripo, and very black. 
Fruit seately triangular, with # sbort beak, Alpine plant, 6-18 inches 
high. 40, Cofres atra‘ta. 

2. Cutkins short and erect. 

Catkins contiguous, the lowest peduneled. Frnit angular, shortly bonked. 
Stem G—12 inches high, Very rare alpine. Av. Ca’rex Vabt'li, 

Catkins oventaally rather distant, the lowest metas Frais ovold and 
obtuse. tufted, 1—2 feet xtremely race Triste, 
plant, Bete: dose AB. Colvex Button A. 

cy 
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(Braot of the lowest fomalo catkin teaftike, Brults glatrous and beaked. Only 
one male catkin, Female catkins erect or pearly 80.) 


1b. Fomale eatkins compact and noarly sessile, their bracts usually leas 
than four inches long. 

4, Female catkins short, roundish, yellowish, mostly near the 
top of the stem, the lowermost one often distant, Fruits 
very spreading, the lower ones deflexed. Plant yellowish, 
Stems §—19 inehes high. 61. Co’rex fla’ea and Bie'ri. 


Fruit ribbed. ‘Stems 12—20—50 inebes high. 
02, Carex dir'tans, futiva, diner’els, lavigeta, 
and depampera’ta, 
Fruit ribless. 63, Ca'res puncta'ta. 
cy Female catkins loose, cylindrical, and stalked ;—green also, 
and the fruits long-beaked, 
Peduneles of the lower catkins very loug. Stems 
12-20 inches high. Plant delicate and taked. 
08, Ca’rex syluat'ica. 
Peduneles short. Plant stout, 2—3 feet high. 
62. Ca'rex laviga’ta. 
>, Female catkins as in o., but brown, and the fruits sbort- 
beaked, Stems 1—12 inches high. 
64, Ca'rez phaosta'chya. 
** Only one malo eatkin, Femalo enthins on long peduncles, and more or 
Jess pendulous. 
a. Female catkins seldom above am inch Jong, usually less, and 
green. Fruits oval and beakless. Stems 12—15 inches high, 
99. Ca'rex pallercens. 
D. Female catkins seldom above an inch long, usually less, and 
brown, or very dark. 
+ Fruits beaked. Bruct-shesths long. Roostock mot ereep- 
‘ing. Stem slender, 3—9 inches. 05. Ca’rex capilla'ris. 
+t Fruits beakless. Rootstoek orceping: 
Fruits compressed, Plant slender, 9—19 inebes high. 
0 Carex Limo’sa, irrig’wa, and rarifio'ra. 
Fruits ovoid, Horbage glaucous, Plant I~18 inches 
high. 07. Ca'rex glawea. 
¢, Female catkins 1—6 inches long. 
+ Delicate sylvan plants, Stems weak, 1—2 feet high. Female 
catkins distant, slender, and greenish. Fruits far apart. 
Catkins 12 inches long, on obvious hair-like pedan- 
cles 3—4inebes long. 63. Carrex sylvatica. 
Catkins {—8 incbes long, thelr pedunclos almant ecm 
cesled in the sheaths, WO. Colven erigd ea. 
we 
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(C, continued. Flowers monacions, and disposed in spikelets, which are col- 
leoted into spikes. No eatkins.) 
3, Bracts, when present, not of remarkable length, and the spikes compound. 
* Terminal spikolot malo at the base. 
+ Spikelets ovoid and close together. 
Fruits winged at the edges. Spikelote 4—6, large, otive-brown, 
abining, and each with a large ovnte bractea at the base, Stems 
12—44 inches high. 81, Carex ona'lia, 
Fruits not winged. Stems 8—9 inches high. Rare alpine plant, 
92. Ca'rex lepori'na. 
‘tt Spikelets, or at lonst the lower ones, at a little distance from one 
another. 
¢ Fruits tapering to point. Spikelets @—8, 
Spikelets, when ripe, nearly globular, the fruita fow, 
greenish, and spreading im all directions, Stems 
6—18 inches high. ‘BA. Oo'rex atellula’ta, 
‘Spikelets, when ripe, chesaut-brown, long and narrow. 
Stems 2 feet high. . Ca’rex elonga'ta. 
tt Fruits ovoid, ervet, and minutely pointed, Spikelots S—f, 
alternate, short, oval, pale, and silvery, Stems 12—18 
inches high. 95. Ca'rex cwr’ta, 
** Terminal spikelet male at the top. Clusters often eosnpound. 
+ Rootstock long and creeping. 
= Spikelets ovoid and rather large, the clusters brown, almost tri- 
angular, and pointed, the stoms bending with thelr weight. 
Fruits with a vory thin or winged edge. Stems 3—12 inches 
high. 41. Currez arena’ria and interme’dia, 
$¢ Clusters short and dense, Fruits very convex, not winged. 
Cluster ovoid, barely an inch long. Spikelets 4—6. Stoma 
slender, erect, 12—18 inches high. 42. Ca‘rez divi'sa. 
Clusters nearly globular, more than an inch tong, and pointed. 
Spikelets 5—10, Stems J—6 inches high, the upper por- 
tion incurred. 43. Ca’rex incur’va. 
‘t+ Stoms tofted, without creeping rootstocks, 
Clusters light-brown, largo, thick, densely-crowded, 2—9 incbes 
long, the lower spikelets somotimes a litte separated. Stems. 
18—24 joches high, stout, rough, and sharply triangelar, Fruits 
mauch flattened, with eeute angler. 80, Ca’rex vulpine. 
Spikelets very numerous, the clusters more or lass panicled, tho 
lower ones being compound and often branelied, though »ome- 
times pessile. Panicle 2—4—4 inches long. Fruits obtasely 
triangular and acuminate. Stems 9—4 feet high. 
985. Ca’rex panicuta'ta, teretius‘cula, apd paradox'a. 
‘Spikelets O—8, either nearly in contact, or a good deal separated, 
‘the clasters 1—2—4 inches long. Fruits searcely angular, 
yellowish, and long-beaked. Stems 12—~15 inches bigh. 
40. Cotrex wyurica’te und UiewR wa. 
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HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 

1, Qyperus longue (Garxxcaxe.)—Marshes, damp meadows, and 
along the marshy sides of rivulets; very rare, and found only in 
the south of England. Custlemead, the extreme south point of the 
Inle of Wight, in the greatest profusion. ' Channel Islands, abun- 
dant, Fl. August, September. 

E.B. xix, 1900; Baxter, vi. 452. 

2. Cype'rus.fus'cus,—Wet meadows ; extremely rare, and hitherto found 

only in Middlesex and Surrey. Fi. July, August. 
Curtis, iii, 441; B. B. Supp. i. 2626. 

3. Scha'nus ni'gricans.—Boggy and marshy places, chiefly on the sea- 
const, and sometimes close to high-water mark, Widely diffused, 
but not very common. FI. July. 

E, B. xvii. 1191; Baxter, iv, 268, 

4, Clodium Maris‘cus.—Bogs, fens, marshes, and on the edges of 
lakes and meres ; widely diffused, but rare, especially in Scotland, 
Northamptonshire, abundant. Askern, near Doncaster. Fl. July, 

1B. B. xiv, 050 (as Scha'nus Maris'eus); Baxter, vi. 000, 

5, Rhyncos'pora afba.—Wet moors and heaths, often forming thin 
green meadows in the midst of the swamp, and relieving the 
darkness of the pent with its white heads. Common. Near 
Manchester, very abundant. Fl. July, August. 

E. B. xiv. 086 (ax Scher'nus albus); Baxter, y. 996. 

6. Riyncor'pora fus'ca.—Bogs; rare, and nearly confined to the south 
and west of England. Heaths about Wareham, Dorsetshire. 
Found also in Ircland. Fl. July, August. 

EB. xxii. 1075 (ax Sehar’nus fus’out.) 

7. Blys'mus rv fus—Marshy ground, especially near the sea, and par- 
ticularly] where apt to be overflowed. Common in the cast and 
south of England, Fi. June—August. 

E. B, xy, 1010 (as Sche'nus ratfus,) 

8. Blyx’mus compres‘sus.—Bogs and marshes; widely diffused, but 
rather rare, Fl. summer. 

E. B, xi, 791 (as Scha'nus compres‘sus) ; Baxter, ty. 808, 

9. Soir'pus sylvat'iovs.—Marshy places, especially where shaded by 
trees; common. Near Manchoster, abundant. Fl. July, August. 

KE, B. xill. 010, 


10, Scirpus dacus'tris (Commox Burnuss.)—Lakes, meres, and lange 
ponds, near the margin; common, and generally growing in 
immense quantities. Fl. June, July. 

‘Quriis, Hi, 442, EL B. x, 060, 
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Scirpus glawctis or Tulernemonta'nt (E, B, xxxiii, 2321.) is net essentially 
different from this, nor ix Scirpus carina’tus (xxviii. 1063; Curtis, iil, 443.) mny- 
thing more than a slight variety. 

11, Scirpus marit’imus.—Salt-marshes, and on the muddy banks of 
estuaries and great tidal rivers; common all round Britain, and 
usoally growing in lange masses. Sometimes far from the sea, 
as in Longdon marshes, Worcestershire, which anciently were 
exposed to brackish back-waters. Fil. June—August. 

Curtis, ii, 991; B. B, viii, 542; Baxter, iv, 264, 

12. Soir'pus trigue‘ter.—River-banks; very rare, and confined to the 

extreme south-east of England. Fl. August, 
Curtis, ii. 444; E. B. xxiv, 1004, 

18, Scirpus pun'gens.—Joreey, on the borders of St. Ouen’s pond. 
FL July. 

E. B. Supp. iii. 2810, 

. Soir‘pus Holoscha'nus,—Brounton Burrows, near Barnstaple, on 
the southern side, about a quarter of a mile from the twin light- 
houses, where there is a line of pools and marshy hollows that 
terminate in a litte marsh close to the shore, Found also in 
Somersetshire. FL July. 

E. B. xxili. 1612. 

. Scirpus seta'ceus.—Low marshy meadows; waste and swampy 

ground; wet waysides, kc, Common. Fl. July, August. Annual? 
Curtis, iii, 445; E. B. xxiv. 1608. 

» Scirpus Sa'vii.—Marshy places, chiefly near the sea, and principally 
in the south and west. West bank of the Torridge, near Apple- 
dore, North Devon. Fl, Summer. 

p. B. Supp. ii, 2782. 

. Scirpus palus'tris (Common Svrxe-nusn.)—Wet and marshy 
places, borders of ponds, &e., with rushes, &e.; common every- 
where. Fl. June, July. 

EB, i 191; Baxter, vi, 436 (ax BleoeWaris palustris.) 

. Scirpus multicaw lis—Similar situations; but not quite so frequent. 

FL. June, July. 
¥, B, xvii, 1187, 


. Scirpus pave(fo'rus.—Similar situations ; common, except in the 
south, FL. July, 


B. B, xvii, 1192, 
|. Scirpus cospite'sus (Deer's-Harm.)—Wet moors and heathy 
swamps, aacending, in mountainous districts, to great elevations, 
Common, except in the south, Fl. May, June. 
E. B, xy, d020, 
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. Ca'rex rupes trie, —Wet rocks upon mountains in the Scotch High- 
lands, Fl. summer. 
E. B. Supp. iii. 9814, 
0. Cu'rex paueijlo'ra,—Moors and swamps. In the Scotch Highlands 
not uncommon. Fi. June. 
B. B, xxix, 2041, 

31, Ca’rez ova'lis—Low, wet meadows, and swampy places ; common, 
Fi. June, July. 

B. B. ¥. 906. 

. Ca’rex lepori’na.—Mountains in the Scotch Highlands; very rare, 
and apparently confined to Loch-na-gar, and to the summit of 
Cairn Toul, between three and four thousand feet above the 
lovel of the sea, in the latter of which localities it is plentiful. 
Fi, summer. 

E. B. Supp. iii. 2915, 

. Ca'rex elonga’ta.—Marshy places, and pondsides; rare. Near 

Manchester, in several places. Fi. June. 
BE. B. xxvii. 1920, 

. Ca'rex stellula'ta,—Morshy and heathy ground, among grass; 

common, Fl May, June. 
¥. B. xil, 608. 

|. Calrex cur'ta.—Boggy and watery places, sides of ponds, and in 
ditches, especially on the borders of moors; common. Near 
Manchester very abundant. Fl. June, Jaly. 

BE. B. xx. 1986. 

. Ca’rex remo! ta.—Diteh-banks, sides of ponds, and in moist woods 

and cloughs; very common, except in Scotland. Fl. May, June. 
BE. B. xii, 892, 

. Co'rex axilla'rit.—Woods and shady banks; very rare. Plentiful 

among the brick-pomds at Hob Moor, near York. FL. June. 
E, B. xiv. 098, 

A variety of this is callod by some botanists Ca'rez Baenninghaneenia’na, (E. Be 

Supp. ili. 2010.) 

38. Ca'rex panicula’ta,—Swampy and spongy pastures, damp woods, 
and on the borders of ponds and canals; common. Fl. June, 
uly. 

is E. DB. xv. 1004, 

Ca‘rex teretinéeula, (E. B. xv. 1005.) though much smaller, is no doubt » 

modification of the same type. 

Carer paradox’a, (E. B, Supp. iv. 9890.) plentifal in Askham bogs, Yorkshire, 

and Ca'rez psew'do-paradox’a, seem to unite them, the differences consisting in 

little more than size, 
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. Carer clandesti’na.—Dry and carthy places upon limestone-rocks: 
in Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Herefordshire, 
St. Vincent’s rocks, near Bristol, below the sea-walls. By the 
Wye, near Ross, growing with Gera’nium sangnin'eum, Hinpo- 
erdpis, Filipen’dula, &., and often nearly covered by them. 
Brean Down, Weston-super-mare, with Helian'themum polifo’- 
liam, Fl. April, May. 
E. B. xxx. 2124. 
|. Ca'rex digita'ta.—Woods and thickets upon limestone; raro, and 
only found in the south-western counties, and in Yorkshire and 
the Lake district. Leigh woods, near Bristol. FL May. 
B. B. ix, 619, 
. Carex pilulif'era.—Moors and heathy hill-sides; common. Fl. 
May, June. 
E. B, xiii, B85, 
3. Ca’rex monta’na,—Hilly pastures in Sussex and near Chepstow. 


Fi. May, June. 
E. B. Supp. iv. 2094. 


. Ca'rex tomento'sa.—Meadows near Marston, Wiltshire, the only 
British locality. FL. June. 
EB, B. xxix. 2040, 
55. Ca'vex pra’cox.—Dry pastures, banks, heaths, and in parks; com-" 
mon, Fl, May, June, the earliest of our native Carices. 
Curtis, fli. 045; £. B. xvi. 1009. 


. Ca'vex ericeto' rum, —Gogmagog hills, Cambridgeshire, on the grassy 
slope of the Roman Road. FI. spring. 

. Ca'rex filifor'mir.—Wet and swampy places; rather uncommon, 
and especially so in the south, Borders of Oakmere, Cheshire, fine 
andabundant. Brookhouse-moss, near Congleton, abandant, grow- 
ing with the C. dimo’sa, Fl. May. 

8. B. xiii, 904. 

Calrex ir ta.—Wet meadows and pastures, and especially by the 
sides of the trenches out for draining them; common, except in 
the north of Scotland. Fl. May, June. 

E.B. x. 685. 

. Carex palles'cens.—Wetand shady places; rather uncommon. Near 

Manchester, frequent. Fl, June, July. 
Cartis, iv. Gals EB, B, xxxi, 2186, 

. Ca'vez exten'sa.—Sea-voasts, where marshy, Common all round 
Britain. Fl. June. 

B. B, xii, A, 
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68. Ca’rex syleat’ica.— Moist woods and cloughs; abundant every- 
where, except in the north of Scotland. FI May, June. 
E. B, xiv. 905. 
69. Ca’rex strigo’sa.—Moist woods and cloughs; rare, and in Scotland 
not found. Fl, May, June. 
E. B, xiv, O04. 
70. Ca’rex pen'dula.—Moist woods and shady places ; widely diffused, 
and tolerably common, FI. April—June. 
Curtis, i. 208; KE. B. xxxifi. 2919, 
71. Carex Psoudo-cype'rus.—Eages of ponds, and in marshy places ; 
widely diffused, but not very common, and in Scotland very rare, 
Near Manchester, in profusion, Fl, June. 
EB. B. iv, 242. 

‘This and the preceding are the two handsomest of our native sedges, The 
great prickly cylinders of unripe frait, pendalous om hair-like stalks that are often 
five or six inches long, form a strikingly beautiful ornament of the Manchester 
pondsides in early summer. 

72. Ca’rex ampulla’cea.—Pondsides, and by mercs and lakes ; common, 
Fi. May, June. 
E. B. xi. 780. 


73. Carex vesica’ria,—Pondsides, and on the borders of lakes and 
meres; widely scattered, bat rather rare. FI. May, June. 
E. B. xi. 779. 
74. Ca'rex paludo'sa.—Marshy places, and on the borders of water; 
very common, except in the north of Scotland. Fl. May, June. 
Curtis, fi. 281 (as Ca’rexaewta) ; EB. B. xii, 807. 

‘Tho stems of this and the other lange, coarse, sermnl-nquatic sedges, are in Che- 
shire called “ sniddel,” and wsed for putting on the choese.room floors, as they do 
‘not give way 80 8000 aa tho straws of gress or coreals, and seem to allow of better 
ventlatios 

Ca'rex ripa'ria (Curtis, 42,280; KE, B. ix, 679.) is a large stata of the patudo'aa, 
with longer female catkins, on longer peduncles, sbarper points to the glumes, 
and more decided points to the fruits. 


Orpamental plants for the garden this family can hardly be said to possess, 
Several, howover, occur in stoves and groen-houses, as Cype'rus altern(fi'lius, and 
the celebrated Papyrus of the Nile. The latter, Papy'rue antigwo'rar, is w mng- 
nifoent plant, throwing up nummerogs triangular green stems, 6—0 foet bigh, 
thickness of one's finger, and crowmed with great compound umbels of little green 
flowers, the innumerable primary rays 19—16 inches long, ated as fine wx hair, vo. 
that every umbel forms a beautifal Lalf-pendent sphere at least a foot in diameter, 
and usually very much more. Cype'rus alterni/o’lius, sontive of Madagavear, throws 
up cylindrical greon stems to the height of 2—3 feet, every ntom with an inter- 
rupted crown of Song, grass-tike, and balf-pendulons leaves that fall over like the 
ribs of an uncovered umbrelfs, and convert it into the minixtare ok a plu, 
the light-brown flowers showing in litthe clusters in Yhe whisk. A wunety “She 
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INTERMEDIATE FAMILIES. 


CLXXXVIII. THE TAMUS FAMILY.—Dioscorea‘cea. 

Climbing plants, nearly peculiar to the tropics, and in strocture in- 

termediate between Exogens and Endogens, the characters of which 
equally pertain to them, The root-stocks are very large, and either 
tuberous or knotty and wooded; the stems slender, usually annual, and 
generally of great length; the leaves broad and net-veined, and with 
distinct petioles, that are often articulated to the stem; the flowers in- 
variably small and unisexunl, generally borne in racemes that spring 
from the axils, and with a regular and six-cleft perianth; the males 
with six stamens, and the females with an inferior ovary. 

‘One species British. 

Root-stock fleshy, deep in the earth, and enduring for many years. Stems 
annual, slender, and twining to the height of 8 or @ feet. Leaves alternate, 
petiolate, variously cordate, 2~—t inebes long and broad, nentely pointed, 
quite entire, glabrous, and of a bright and lucid green. Flowers minute, 
greonish-yollow, diacious, and borne in slender racomes; those of tho 
female plant shorter than the leaves, and becoming clusters of scarket and 
viseld berries that are considerably larger than poss, and radely triangular, 
like # ccco-nutt in the busk, ‘Comtox Taxus. 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
Common Taxvs—Za‘nius communis, 

Woods, thickets, cloughs, shady hedges, and borders of fields. In 
England widely diffused, and common, especially in the southern 
counties ; in Scotland and Ireland not found. Fl. Jane, July. Berries 
in September and October. 

E. B. li. O1; Baxter, iy. 901. 

No plant that our island produces is more elegant than the common Ta'euus, 
‘or more pleasing to wateh in its development. The young shoots come up tenderly 
in April and May, and mouke so little show that it is difBeult to detect them. Aw 
the season advances, they ascend bushes and small trees, till far above our beads, 
many often wreathing together, like those of honeysuckle, while others swing in 
festoons, or blend in puch a way, as they climb upwards, as to make the plant soem 
8 descending stroam of shining folinge, the very gloss of which bas a cool and 
refreshing effect. The racemes of malo flowers are considornbly longer than the 
leaves, and remarkably light and delicate, Those of the female plant are always 
shorter, ani the leaves are usually smaller, #0 that by this circumstance alone the 
sexos may bo unmistakeably distinguished. No plant furnishes so many varieties. 
of the cordate leaf, some being long and marrow, others broad and rounded, yet 
none unconformatle to the primitive type, ‘The petioles supyls veantitsh Wham 
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HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
Taus-Love—Pa'ris guadrifo'lia, 

Damp woods, generally half-concealed among taller plants, and in 
other modest retreats among the trees. Widely dispersed, and usually 
plentiful where it occurs, but nota very common plant, Yorkshire and 
Cheshire, abundant, FI. May, June, 

EB. B. i. 7; Baxter, 1, 0. 

Tn gardens there are many species of the protty North American gents Triltine, 
The loaves grow in a whori of three, and are very various fo leogth and width; 
the large and solitary flower is eithor white or of some reddish or purplish eclour, 
and eithor peduneled, like that of the Pa'rir, or totally destitute of stalk, as in the 
carious Trit'tium ges'sile, (Bot. Mag. i, 49.) The loaves of this are blotched with 
white. Tvit'lium eree’tum is fragrant, and like the erythroear’'pum, (Ivii. 9002.) 
wbich is a very handsome species, presents a beautiful combination of colours in 
tho deop-bued orury and yellow anthers. 


CXC. THE SMILAX FAMILY.—Smila'cee, 
Herbaceous and under-shrabby plants, in some oases manifesting a 
tendency to climb; here and there prickly; and occasionally with 


tubcrous roots, In many points they approach the Asparagus section 
of the Liliacew, differing however in the possession of guasi-exogenous 
‘stems and net-reined leaves. They also in some points resemble the 
Tamus-family, from which they are distinguished by having a superior 
ovary. The leaves are simple and undivided, usually ovate or narrow, 
pointed, and strongly ribbed; the flowers are small and insignificant, 
not unlike those of the Za’mus, and also resembling those of the Menis- 
perma’cee, to which latter family these plants again bear some relation. 
Being endogenous in respect of the inflorescence, the perianth is hox- 
amerous; the sepals and petals correspond in colour and texture, and 
enclose six stamens and a solitary and 3-celled ovary, the latter sur- 
mounted by as many stigmas, and ripening into a roundish berry, The 
species, to the number of 120 or more, are widely distributed, pre- 
dominating in the temperate and tropical parts of Asia and America, 
They are celebrated a the source of sarsnparilla, obtained from the 
roots, and in English gardens and greenhouses are not uncommon as 
curiosities, those cultivated belonging chiefly to the typical genus 
Smi'lax. The best sarsaparilla is yielded by the 8, oficina'tis of 
Jamaica, and the S. medica of Vera Cruz. Smi'lax as'pera and 
excel'sa are European. In Snni'lax peduncula’ris the flowers aro borne 
in axillary umbels like those of ivy. 


~ 
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is much branched, and the wood resinous: in both the leaves are small, 
narrow, and usually evergreen, often lasting several years; in both the 
flowers are very incomplete, unisexual, often dimcious, and individually 
minute, yet in many cases attractive from being aggregated in large 
clusters. Tho technical difference botween the two tribes lies in the truo 
Conifers, called Abietinem, having the pollen-grains oval and curved, 
and the ovules inverted ; while the others, called Cupressinee, have 
spheroidal pollen and erect ovules. Practically they maybe distinguished 
by their branches, foliage, and fruit, 
1,—ABIETINES. 

The true Conifers are nearly all of lofty statore and pyramidal form, 
and are usually furnished with regularly whorled branches that extend 
from near the base of the stem to the summit. The leaves are generally 
necdle-shaped, and several inches long, though sometimes much less, 
and occasionally lanceolate and flat. The male flowers generally grow 
in dense clusters of a yellowish or reddish orange-colour, surrounding 
the twigs, and with tufts of leaves above them, so a8 to present the 
figure of a little pine-apple, though occasionally, as in the larch, in- 
conspicuous and devoid of leaves. The fomale flowers also grow in 
clusters, lying two together in the axils of scales that are closely im- 
bricated round a short axis, and which, as in the larch, are often of a 
delicate colour and almost petaloid, the aggregate giving the 
and incipient form of the well-known production called the “ fir-cone.”” 
The cone, when fully ripe, is in shape and size greatly diversified, but 
always presents outlines of the greatest symmetry and beauty, and is 
‘anquestionably one of the most finished works of nature. The many 
and regular ranks of ascending spirals, and the exquisitely tesselated 
sarface while still unbroken, have their analogue only in certain tropical 
sea-shells, and we can well understand why art should have adopted it 
for some of her most tasteful and popular designs. When the cone 
opens, the true nature of its composition becomes evident, every scale 
as it recedes from the axis, liberating a couple of seeds from the inner 
base, and being thereby proved to be one of the original bracts of the 
inflorescence, immensely thickened, hardened, and enlarged. ‘The 
seeds, which shake out freely, are often provided with a membranous 
wing, and when sown in the earth, unfold many cotyledons, The 
flowers appear chiefly in May and June; the pollen is very copious, 
and if the boughs be slightly shaken, descends in showers; the cones 
take two or more years to ripen, so that several seasons are in early 
summer represented on a single tree, and though sometimes wards 
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@ ve snost of the Highland. piue-woods aro probably. those wt Tnveneaud. ln 
Invernesshire, and at Gordon Castle, Aberdecnshire, English soenery also has a 
character frequently given to it by the predominanos of this noble tree, which, 
with the Larch and the Norway Spruce, covers vast expanses af bill and mountain 
in North Yorksbire, Well grown individuals are 00—1U0 feet high, The cellular 
bark developes abandantly, and forms a false cork, which comos off in seales, 
separating like shale or shellJac, ‘The cones ripen in November, or about 18. 
months after the period of flowering. 


2. Common Juxiren—Junip'erus communis, 

Dry and barren hills and heathy downs; widely dispersed, but Jess 
frequent in the south than in the north. Ormeshead, perfectly pro- 
cumbent, the unceasing breeze from the sea not permitting the stems 
to rise, and the roots large, and of greatage. Fl, May. 

E. B, xvi. LOO. 


‘The “dwart Juniper,” or Juniperus na'na, (E. B. Sapp. ti. 2749.) ditfors only 
in being more thoroughly and uniformly procumbent, and ip baving shorter and 
Jess pungent loaves. Chiefly « highland or subalpine plant. 


Were the coniferous and other trees now growing in Great Britain to bo counted, 
‘it is probable that the number of the former would equal that of all other kinds 
‘put together. ‘The explanation of this enormous aggregate is foand in the 
adaptedness of many species of Conifers for noble and striking effeots in land. 
scape; in the fitmess of others for wastes and wildernesses where broad-leaved 
trees will mot suoceod ; and in the valao of avery kind, withont exception, for the 
ornamentation of parks and plossaregrounds,—to say nothing of thelr final 
service io yiekding timber, Of the Cedar-of-Lebanon alone, it is certain that there 
ure very many mere individoals now standing in Britain than are to be found in 
the whole extent of Palestine, and probably there are thousands more Wellingtoniag 
than aro alive im thoir native groves in California, Judiciously mingled with brond- 
Teaved and decidnous trees, the conifers give the finest possible contrasty and 
harmonies, alike in the peculiarities of their physiognomy and in their deep-toned 


never fail, however diminutive, to give a classle finish to the scene, Masses all 
of one kind are monotonons no doubt, bat even these have a peculiar grandeur, 
and in the caso of the deciduous larch, the affect in spring is rich and beautiful 
in the highest degree. For permanently pleasing influence it is best however that 
Conifers be associated with a variety of other trees,—a necessity folt even more 
strongly when we anter @ wood formed of pings or firs alone. For this is not like 
a forest of oaks, The pine-wood, though it be but a small oo, produces, if we 
penctrate far, a solemn and almost mournful impression. The endless ranges of 
tall bare poles give it the air of a city that has been forsaken ; the green light that 
filla a forest of oaks, and supplies the sense of life and freshness, is here un- 
known; even the ground, cleewhore covered with moss and wild-owers, is in the 
pine.wood wsually strewed only with dead brown needles and decaying cones 
Nothing ever enlivena it. Spring, in the pine-wood, has wo weed yokomas Hh 
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fow patebos of gray.green moss, somo prostrate brambles, and here and thore 
a tof of fern, constitute, very generally, the only other vegetation; even the ivy 
that clambers up tho trees, hau ‘no friend in theypines, por in Eogland, the 

mistletoe. 

‘Tho principal Conifer planted in Britain belong to tho gencra Pinus anit 
Abies, In these are comprised all the species ordinarily neea that are of any 
magnitude, excepting the larey and the cedar, each of whir belongs to a separate 
genus. The generic differences He in the cones and in the foliage, but there is 
usually also a marked distinetion in the profile andthe physiognomy. The apectes 
of Adiet slove are properly “ fir-troes,” though the name of “flr” is also apptied 
to the native Pinus aytrertris; und the species of Pinus are alone genuine 
© pino-trees,” though the name of “pine* js similarly applied to very different 

ones. All the species of both genera are overgreen. 

1. Pine-trees (genus Pinus.) These are mostly flat-beaded trees; Thu leaves 

“are needle-shaped, several inches long, and grow two, three, or five together, 
surrounded at the base by brownish sheaths, The cones are produced either 
singly, or in spreading whorls, and have their seales woody, and much thickened 
at theextremity. The young shoots are perpendicular to the ground, standing 
‘up like long greea fingers, whatever the angle of the branches with the trunk, 
After the common Scoteh-fir, above desoribed, perhaps the most frequent is the 
cluster: pine (Pfs Pinas’ter) a very handsome tree, remarkable for its fing masses 
of clustered foliage, which are the more conspieuons from portions of the branches 
being bare of Joaves, owing to tho fall from theso parts of staminiferous Gowers 
“that once encireled them. The leaves are 6—S inches long, and the oonos grow 
in élegant inverted whorls. In age it is apt to beoome naked and unsightly below, 
but the summit remains permanently picturesque, and benice this tree ix « favourite 
subject with Roman and Florentine painters, in whose landscapes it appears fre- 
quently, ‘The cluster.pine is natarnlived abundantly, along with tho Scoteh-ftir, 
upon the dry and sandy soll of Barwouth, and oa tho tarfy heath and bogs betwee 
Christehureh amd Poole, wherw it propagates itself by seed every year, Besides 
the Pinad'ter, there are the common stone-pite, Pinus Pines ; the Swiss stone. 
pine, Pinus Cem’bra; tho Weymouth pine, Pines Stro’bus; tho Austrian, Pinue 
Austriaca; the P, Pumit'io, Taw’riea,| murica’ta, and many more. Ono of the 
bost is the Corsican pine, Pinus Lart'elo, distinguished by its candelabrum form, 
long tapering tuda, and long apd inteasaly groen leavos. Pinus inuig/nis has 
leaves of an extremely rich and beantiful grass green, and prodaced three fo a 
shoeth, The common stono-pite, Pina« Pinea, is kiown by its immense and 
ovold cones, covered with facets like those of the pine-applo, (whieh is named from 
it) and resembling, while unopened, some splendid carving in wood. 

2. Fir-trees (genas Abies.) Unlike the preceding, in figure these are conleal or 
steeplo-stinped ; tha leaves are abort, solitary, and moore of bess two.ranked; the 
cones are usually pendent, solitary, amd terminal, their soales thin and paper-like, 
without any thickening at the extremity, but undalated instead; and the young 
shoots sproad ont horizontally. When mature, the branches are thin, very much 
spread out, and with « peculiarly froedose character, as If modelled on the type 
of some huge fern. Foremost among them i the glorious Norway eprace, Abies 
exceed, the tree that yields white deal,” and the tailed. produced in Beye, Sam 
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introduction, such as tbe Cryptome’ria Japon'ica (a treo that does badly op line, bat 
excellently on pew-red-sandstone) and tho Japanese Umbrella-pine, Seiadepitys 
verticitta’ta, one of tho finest of eastern orengreems, Somme of these are at present 
rare, but Conifers generally aro commen enough, and there are few distrlets in 
whieh agood Pinetum is not to be found. The Anest in England ts at Dropmore, 
where thero is an avenne of nearly 200 Cedars-of-Lebanon! 

‘The Doodar, Cedrus Deoda'ra, is one of the lightest and most siry-looking of 
trees,—in figure a vegetable fountain, feathered to the ground, where it covers a 
considerable space, and at the sammit tapering to a point, like the larch. The 
leaves are short, and tho color is a peculiar grayish-groon. In rospect of soil 
the Deodar appears to bo one of the least particular and most accommodating of 
Conifers. Hoenee it suceeeds in alimovt every garden, and will probably become 
as great a favourite as the larch, Already upon the hills between Coniston and 
Hawkshead, rejoicing in the mountaln-alr, it soems to grow aa freely as upon iW 
own Himalayahs, ‘There is strong reason to beliove that this grand tree ix speci 
Soaily identionl with the Cedres Liba’ni, and connected with it through the Ce‘drux 
Atian'tica, all Uhree being derived from a common stock. For the arguments see 
“The Natural History Review," Jaunary, 1662. 

‘The Aranearia, Arauca’ria imbrica’ta,—better distinguished as tho “Chill.pine,” 
since there are other species of the geous in cultivation,—is, without question, one 
of the most carious treet in mature. Tho trunk is porfeotly straight and erect; 
the branekes are disposed in rigid, horizontal whorls of six, seven, or sight, and 
turn up at the ends; the leaves aro broadly lanceolate, pointed; and densely im- 
Dricated ; while the general appearance of the tree is that of a groat crowd of scaly 
and writhing serpents, captive and seeking to free themsaives, This wonderfal 
plant is from Southern Chili, on tho western declivities of the Andes, where it 
Attains the height of 150 feet, and is called by the natives the © monkeys’ paxzle,” 
no animal of that kind belng able to clisab it. It was introduced in 1790, and 
many thousands of fine young trees pow exist with us. In tha gerrible froxt of 
Christinas 1660, when many shrabs and trees that had stood for the previous 
half-century were destroyed, the Chili-pine, however, was one of the first vietions, 
‘or if not totally destroyed, was mutilated for life, Some of the specimens killed 
were 4 feet high. To tell the age of a growing Arascarin, count the tiers of 
branches, and add one-half the number, which will give i¢ pretty moarly, Coal. 
smoke is nore desperately perniclous to this treethats perbaps to any other species 
of Its race, Ooo with another, the Conifers are omplatically trees of the mountain. 
tide, as expressed in their most ancient name ;—they are trees also needing pare 
air, and «clear etmospbere. ‘This lest comes of their being a also the 
resinous forest-trees, und hence it is that like other trees whieh exade resin, 
thay are the worst of all to plant in towns, where they soon get coated with soot, 
that no rain oan wastvaway, and die of suifseation, 

Of tho Wellingtowia, the tallest and finest example yot developed in this country 
is probably one of those st Basing Park, Hampshire, Tho height is 1d foot, 
the eireamference of the trunk at 6 imehos from the ground, nearly a yard, and the 
ciroumferenee of the branches more than 10 yards, Cultivators who would have 
the Wellingtonta grow effectively, ahould plant it on a mound about % feet high, 
‘Tho roots aro thea proserved from damp, and with a little cnammsemnuemi, ae Vow 
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irregularly ; the leaves are usually guall, narrow, and evergreen, some- 
times dilated and lobed, and in that ease fork-veined, indicating the 
approach of this family to the Ferns; the flowers are very minute, 
consisting of nothing more than a few small bracts; and with peltute 
stamens that, at least in Zaz’ws, remind us of the spore-cases of Eyui- 
seta, ‘The species are widely distributed, chiefly occupying the milder 
parts of the world, and are in many cases valued for their hard and 
beautiful timber, or for their succulent and eatable fruit, 

‘One grows wild in Britain. 

A dark and sombro evergreen tree, with'a short, thick, and massive trank, and 
wiilely-sproading branches. Loaves very numerous, about an {nob in length, 
narrow-oblong or linear, glabrous and glossy, insertod all round the twigs, 
but spreading in two opposite ranks, with all the upper surfaces In the 
same plane, the margins entire, and somewhat revolute. Flowers unisexual 
and dimcious: those of the malo trees forming little oval and yellowisl: 
clusters, sessile in the axils of the learos, and very oumerows ; those of the 
forales extremely minute, also in leaf.axils, and followed in autumn by 
erimson frults half an inoh long, and in figure resembling « little seorn, 
only thet the cup is suocalent with vised juice, and the seed considerably 
shorter, Sometimes the eup is green and andistonded, and thon the seed 
projects, Coumos Yxw-rnen. 

HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
Common Yew-raer—Tox'us bacca'ta, 

Abundant all over Britain, and no doubt traly indigenous, though 
many of the oldest examples, such as those in churchyards, were pro- 
bably planted. FL March, April. 

B. B. xi, 740; Baxter, ili. 222. 

Perhaps the wildest state in which the yow ooours in Britsin is that of the 
dwarfed and wind.wrung epecinens that ooour commonly on cliff’ by the sea, as 
on the Ormeshead and at Lynmouth, Devon, where pushed by the impaling 
breeze close agninst the face of the rock, they are no more than thio bashes, 
though tough as iron. Those that stand in their sbrouds of black, in plantations 
and hedges, are certainly from the hand of man. In gardens and shrubberies, 
bosides the common form, la very generally seen # variety called the "Irish yew." 
‘The branches of this are vertival, like those of the Lombandy-poplar; in height 
and circumference it is woll-proportioned, and not too great, even for a lawn-plant; 
the leaves aro scattered, instond of two-ranked, and the berries are larger aod of 
brighter colon. The leaves of this celobrated tree are polronous ; the trait, how- 
ever, which is sweetish, may be eaten with safety, and by throstles and backbirds 
is Largely comsamsed. 

Exotic Taxscom are not infrequent in large pleasure.grounds, specially each 
we are devoted to Coniferm. Caphelotax’us Kortu'ni, from the north of China, a 
magnifleent treo when full grown, bas large, deep.green revolute leaves, Saxena 
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seven or cight inches in diameter, and marked spirally by the great 
scars of the fallen leaves, the general appearance being that of « coarse 
and overgrown pine-apple. On the summit is an evergreen crown of 
thirty or forty great pinnatifid leaves, reaching a yard on overy side, 
the lobes or pinnules very numerous, linear, several inches long, 
exceedingly rigid, sharply pointed at the extremity, and somewhat 
revolute. To see it in bloom is very unusual, and a treat that falls to 
the lot of few. A specimen that flowered in 1859 in the conservatory 
at Longford Hall, near Manchester, the seat of John Rylands, Esq., 
stood at that time fully two feet and a balf high, and had a diameter 
varying from 10 to 12 inches. The numiber of leaves was 29, many of 
them several years old, it, being the nature of the Cycadacem to grow 
very slowly, and-to retain their leaves for many seasons in succession. 
In the centre of the voronet rose the wonderful cluster of inflorescence, 
consisting of about 150 woolly stalks the size of a man’s hand; and 
resembling great bird’s-claws, branching on cither side into a namber 
of slender divisions. At the base of every one of the lower divisions 
wasn tifal crimson frait, the size of a plum, but flattened at the 
sides, and covered, like the stalks, with fine brown wool, soft and deli- 
cate as the bloom of a peach, and coming off with the least touch, #0 
as to reveal the rose-hue of the surface more completely. The number 
of fruits upon every spray was about seven, and the total number con 
siderably over 1000, On cutting one in half, it was found to consist 
of a thick soft red substance, with a cavity in the centre, in which lay 
a little bag of watery juice. None of these fruits became properly 
ripe, the Cyeada'cee being all dieocious, and the plant in question 
living in celibacy, or without the company of a staminiferous one. 
Until the flowers appear, it és impossible to tell whether a given plant 
of any of this family be a male or a female, and hence it was not until 
the time referred to, when the individual in question was at least fifty 
years old, that its sex was made apparent. The development of the 
flowers occupied aboat four months, and probably resulted from the 
plant having been somewhat starved, since deficiency of nutriment 
frequently leads to the production of bloom in plants that are ordinarily 
slow to fractify. The first appearance of the cluster was that of a 
child's head, covered with flaxen hair. The flowers of the male plants, 
both of the Cycas and of the other genera of this family, are produced 
in cones formed of numerous Teafy scales, on the under-surfice of 
which are numerous anthers disposed in fours, 
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impalpably minute, are formed differently from those of flowering-plants; 
they are destitute of distinct embryo and cotyledons, and are techni- 
cally termed “ spores.” 

Ferns have distinot roots ; frequently a large and thick rhizome or 
root-stock, which often lies upon the surface of the ground; and ele- 
vated from this latter, beautiful foliage, the thin parts of which, on being 
held between the eye and the light, are found to be traversed by 
delicate veins. In very many instances, including all the British 
species, these veins are of the disposition called “ forked,” the primary 
veins giving rise to pairs of smaller ones, which move off in lines nearly 
parallel, but never re-unite, and never interlace with theit neighbours. 
(Fig. 209.) The foliage serves a twofold purpose. It corresponds at 
once to the Leaves of flowering-plants, and to their érigs and peduncles. 
Every “ forn-leaf™ or “forn-branch,” or whatever else it may be popu- 
larly called, is, in reality, the amalgamation into a single body of what 
in Exogens is distributed into three or four distinct organs, and dis- 
tinguished by as many different names. Botanists term it a “ frond,!"— 
a term intended to signify that it comprises within itself both stalk and 
leaf, peduncles, und seats of fructification; and this being its true 
nature, strictly speaking, the term “leaf” should never be applied to 
a fern-frond, any more than to the petal of a flower. ‘The stalk of the 
frond is technically termed the “ stipes,” and though sometimes scarcely 
developed, is often as long as the green and leafy portion. The con- 
tinuation of the stipes, bearing the green portion of the frond, and 
frequently much branched and subdivided, is by another convenient 
technical usage, termed the “rachis; when, however, the frond is 
quite simple nnd undivided, as in the hart’s-tongue, it is best to call 
this part simply the “midrib.” ‘The total Jongth of the frond, from 
the base of the stipes to the uttermost point of the leafy portion, 
varies in different species from two or three inches to as many yards, 
Dickso’nia antare'tica, caltivated in most good ferneries, produces, when 
in perfection, fronds fully 12 feet long. In the tropics there are 
glorious species that attain the stature of trees, building up a slender 
shaft with the bases of their suocessively-developed fronds, which keep 
ascending as a crest, higher and higher into the air, after the manner 
of the crown of a palm-tree, and emulating the palm-leaves in mag- 
nitude. A rude and rudimentary pedestal of similar origin ia often 
observable in some of our native Aspid'iums, and in the Ormun'da, Cut 
transversely, the section of the stipes presonts dark spots and curving 
lines, somewhat avaljqoum ts 1h sity it the: steiner: ~ 

» 
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tendency to it being no moré than might be expected from the forked 
determination of the veins; and when taasels and “ parsley varieties" 
pst a: it is simply that the forking power is vigorously reas- 


is a phenomenon altogether different from that of the formation of 
tassels, since the former drop off and grow, whereas the tassels are 
integral portions of the original fern, and possess no independent 
vital pi : 

While in the bud state, the fronds of ferns aro usually “ circinate,!” 
that is to say, coiled inwards in such a way as for the tips to lic in the 


Forked veins. Taf of Muideo-bair Fem 
(magnified). 
Fig. 210. 
Osmunda (miniature). 


innermost heart of the mass, every pinnule and pinnulet curling inwards 
in the same manner, the whole forming a compact and flattened spiral, 
that seems a vegetable ammonite. ‘The spectacle they prosent when 
they rise out of the ground in spring, at first nestling in the midst of 
brown and chaffy scales, and resembling little shaggy and clenched 
fists, —then gradually opening into soft coils of spongy verdare, and by 
and bye presenting the figure of a bishop's crozier, or a triple crook, is 
exceedingly curious and pretty; and associnted as it is with the arrival 
of the early bluebells and the gush of the primrosts, becomes to the 
lover of wild nature no less welcome than it is singular and characteristic, 
‘The scales, which appear to be in ferns what hair and down are to other 
plants, become diffused over the stipes as it elongates, and often also 
upon the rachis, When detached theyare hata 
Bis 
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‘When examined with a microscope, the sori of these “ dorsiferous"” 
ferns are found to consist of multitudes of little globular boxes, every 
box with o short stalk, and girt with an elastic ring, which latter, 
seeking to straighten itself, in due time tears the box open. The boxes 
are termed the “ thees;” the contents liberated when they burst, are 
the “spores,"—bodies of exquisite minuteness, and prodaced in incal- 
culable quantities, the little spangles, like the “ fhiries' money” the poot 
has aptly likened them to, literally “ turning to dust.” Viowed under 
the microscope, the theew may be watched bursting, and the spores 
jumping out, the whole scene being alive with tiny movement. And 
so vast are both in numbers, that if a perfectly ripe and well-covered 
frond be laid botween papers to dry, a perfect image of it will be 
deposited in brown powder. While young, the sori are covered by a 


Portion of frond, showing sori and indusia. 


very delicate membranous lid, called the “ indusium,” which cracks or 
detaches itself, in the different genera, in many different ways, and 
furnishes excellent discriminating marks for them, Occasionally, as in 
the common golden-dotted polypody of the hedgebanks, an indusium 
is not developed, and the sori then appear as simple heaps of shining 
theew. Tho great changes which take place in the condition of this 
part, render it necessary, if we would understand ferns, to examine the 
fronds in all stages, and especially when fully developed, but with the 
fori still young. ‘The sori are then distinct, and the indusia perfect; 
wherens, when mature, the former often become “confluent,” or 
commingled at the margins, so that instead of clear outlines, we have 
nothing but confused and dusty patches, or an unbroken and unintel- 
ligible brown mass. The indusia at the same time shrivel up, and oither 
fall off or are concealed by the flood of thecw, When just opening, 
and the first theow are peeping out, as represented in the wood-cut, the 
appearance is very pretty, and the structure of the parts becomes plain. 
How important it is to examine the sori is felt when we come axes 
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the branches and trunks of trees, Those indigenous to Britain, are, 

like the grasses, variously reckoned, different authors making them 

‘thirty-six, forty-two, and fifty or more, according to the value they 

severally attach to the distinctive characters. They form an admirable 

subject for the young botanist to commence with, the extent being 
small, specimens easily procurable, and no plants #0 easy of preserva- 
tion for the herbarium. 

In beginning the study of ferns, two matters, however, are very 
important to be borne in mind, namely, that fronds without sori can 
seldom be depended on as giving a fair iden of the species they belong 
to, especially when dried; and, secondly, that small and immature 
frond of common darge ferns, often, while without sori, closaly resemble 
fall-grown fronds of small and rare ones. Unpreparedaoss for this 
often leads to material error and disappointment, and often has a little 
forn-case been filled with supposed fairies that in the course of a fow 
months have become giants. Dried between papers, no plants so well 
retain their forma and brightness. While others become brown mum- 
mics, or seem but atoms of hay with Latin epitaphs, ferns, carefully 
dried, seem to be only in repose, and are little less available for minute 
study with the microscope than when alive. A well-prepared portfolio 
of dried ferns is always an interesting addition to the furniture of the 
parlour-table, and if supplemented with photographs of rare variotios, 
possesses high intrinsic value ag an object of science. The ingenious 
often construct sylvan landscapes with dried ferns, placing various 
species so as to represent trees, and filling in the foreground with lichens 
and mosses. The maiden-hair, the gold and silver forns, and the brown 
relics found in late autumn, mingle, when thus applied, in the most 
beautiful manner, 

SECTION I. 

Sori disposed upon the underside of the frond, in the form of spangles, bars, or 
a ¢ontinuows marginal braid. Theew girt by an elastic ring. Fronds 
cireipate while young. 

A. Fronds siveple and undivided, unloss casually at the apex; varying from three 
inches long and am inch broad, to 2—3—4 feet long by 2—3 inches broad; 
cordate at the base, pointed, smooth, bright-green, and nearly erect. Stipes 
and back of the midrib shaggy. Sori in parallel bars of various length, 
sloping upwards from near the midrib towards the margin, and when ripe, of 
a dark and farry brown. 82. Haxt’s-roxour. 

3. Frondacleft downwards and lengthways into 2—3 linear lobes, the ends of which 
arc somewhat jagged, and have attenuated points. Plant forming « dense 
and dull-green pateb 2—4—6 inches high. Sori 3—4, long sud inwar denies 
contignoas, and very soon continent. OA. Bomuen Saruanmcwcet- 
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(Sori dorsal. Frond simply pinnatifid, the segments notohod, serrate, or cremate.) 


1%. Sori ciroular. Fronds 3—€—15 inches long. 

No indusium, Sogments confined to the upper portion of the frond, 
or if commencing bolow the middie, the lower ones nearly as 
Jong as those in the broadest part; all the segments narrow, 
and extendivg nearly to the midrib. Stipes quite glabrous, 
Leafy part of the frond 2—16 inches in Jangth, 2—4 inches 
trond, and in outline oblong, except that the apex is pointed, 
Sori numerous, primrose-colour while young, tawny or golden- 
yellow when mature, 1, Coxmow Porxropr. 

Indusium present, circular ana poltate,, Fronds lanceolate, tapering 
wt each extremity, the segmeots numerous, often overlapping, 
crescent shaped, noute, and unequally serrated, the serrataros 
bristly. Rachis sealy. Plant tufted, firm, rigid, barsh, and 
deep-groen. 17. Hornyreex, 

x. Fronds vimply-pianatifed or quast-pinnate; the ptnwules deeply out into lobes 
or segments. (In certain small specios only the principal or lower pinnules 
are cut, and the cuts are confined to the base.) 

1, Segments or lobes of the pinnules entire, 

Sori ciroular, amd disposed in double rows up the centro of the seg- 
ments, the lowermost of whieh are usually clongated, #0 as to 
overlap the ends of the segmnenta of the pinnules pext above 
and below, Fronds 15—36 inches high, and 3—6 inches broad 
where widest, slender, britthe, and decideous. Stipes very long. 
Boot erveping. 8. Boo Sumip.renn. 

Sort cirewlar, with a fringe of chaffy hairs proceeding from the 
indusium, which Last is attached beneath the soras, ond splits, 
whon mature, into irregular segments that form a cup to it. 
Fronds lanceolate, 3—5 inches tong, with 6—19 pairs of oblong 
or triangular pinonles, the §—7 little lobes of which are roundod, 
Rare alpine plant. 7. Woopsra. 

Sori linear. Fronds numerous, 3—6 inches high ; the pinnules few, 
alternate, wedge-shaped, ereet, notched at the end, and only the 
lower ones divided. 98, Gexwan Setenewoar, 

2, Segments of the principal plaoules deeply notched or serrate, 

+ No indusivm. Sori circular. Fronds deciduous. 

@, Stipes very long, slender, and brittle, Loafy part of tho frood 
triangular, 4—9 inches long, 3—6 inches wide at the baso, 
sharply-seaminate, the lowest pair of pinnules mach the 
longest, and projecting forwards, or with » downwards direo- 
tion. Sori numerous, mingle, dark-brown, and disposed 
in short and imperfect rows moar the margins of the seg- 
ments and at (heir bases. Whole frond finely hairy. 

3, Bercu-veas. 
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(Sori dorsal. Frond simply pinnatifid, the pinnules deeply eut or lobed, and their 
segments notehed or serrate. Sori ciroular, snd with indusia.) 
++ Segments of the pinnales ontirely destitute of stalks, and attached 
to the midrib by their whole width, 

+ Sori disposed along the margins of the segments, forming a 
nearly continuous beaded line. Fronds decidoous, tapering 
at enoh extremity, 1—3 feet high, much tufted, yellowish. 
green, and sprinkled on the undersurface with shining 
resinous globules that evolve an aromatic odour when the 
plant is rubbed. 9. Swknr Mousram Simmtp-renx. 

tt Sori sear the base or centre of the segments, which Inst are 
Stat, of at least not erieped. 

a. Fronds usually very large and robust, 1—4 foot 
high, broadly ovate-lancnolate, and tapering to 
each extremity, Segments of the pinnules obtuse 
and finely.serrated. Rachis scaly. Sori very 
copious, close together, and conspicuous, but 
searcely extending more than half-way up the 
segments. Indusia lange, very conspicuous, and 
load-coloured while young. 

10. Common Suretn.vEay, 

}. Fronds 18—0 inches high, remarkably ereet, de- 
ciduous, narrow-oblong, (in the typical form nearly 
the samo width all the way up, though pointed at 
the sammit) the pinnules rather distant, and tho 
‘stipes about ono-thind as long as the leafy portion. 
Sori large, in simplo rows equidistant from the 
midrib and the margin of the segment, and usually 
confined in a remarkable manner to the upper- 
‘most portion of the frond, Rhizome creeping. 

12, Cansrep Surenpyanx, 
©. Fronds 1—3—5 feot high, evergreen, usually with 
‘6 long stipes, the leafy portion triangalar-ovate, 
and usually broad at the baso, and more or lesa 
disposed to droop. Segments with spinalose ser- 
ratares. Rhizome sot creeping. Sori small and 
distant, the indasiam soon disappearing. 
11. Broap-taavan Syivan Sarery-veRw. 

@. Fronds 1—2 feet high, narrow.triangolar, Stipes 
dousely soaly. Segments not spinulose., Indusiam 
Inrgoand permanent. Plant glandular,and slightly 
fragrant when rubbed. 

14. Suara, Rearp Sarenp-reny. 
ttt Sori ws io tt, but the segments remarkably erisped; the 
pond eee eal eho! Plant 
jular and bay-scented, 1—2 feet high. 
eee 19, Oxisex Susexa-wem. 
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(Sori dorsal. Fronds branched, and all slike.) 

3, Sori forming funate dote upon the margin of the segments; the latter 
fho-sbaped, about a qaarter of am inch bong and broad, rounded, 
sotebed, and upon bairtike stalks, the veins radiating upwards, 
Fronds 6—12 inches high, ovate in general ontline ; the long stipes, 
oe ag Si Se as ee ae Se a black. 

Exousm Marpes-warn. 

4. Gir orealy at alg diated eh chore meme 

* Frond three-branched, and at least as broad as long, Stipes long 
and naked, 
+ Sori without indusia, 

Branebes deflexed where they spring from tho atipes, 
tho contre one largest, and the frond, when flat. 
toned, 2—6 Inches wide, and nearly 
Segments somewhat crenate, Stipes 615 
inches high, very sleader and brittle. Sori, whea 
Fipe, brown and permanently distinct, Plant of 
very delicate and tender yellowish-green. 

4. Ocx-rRax, 

Resombling the last, but the branches much less de- 
flexed, the plant hard and rigid, and dull deep- 
green, and the surface of the frond mealy,glan- 
dalar, Sori crowded, and Goally conflaent. 

5. Lreesroxe Porvropiex, 
++ Sori enclosed while young, in a globular and biadder- 
like indusiam, Fronds with the general ontlino and 

appearance of the Polypo/dium calea’rewm. 

19, Mounvars Brappen-reen, 

** Frond many-bramebed in a pinnate manner, and much longerthan 
bros’. 

Sori reniform, the indusiam mot bladder-like while young. 

Fronds triangulat-lanceolate or ovate, 1—2—4 feet 

high, arched, very bandsome, conspicuous, and ever~ 

green, 11, Broap-taavep Srnvax Sumetp-reRy. 
Indusiam bladder-like while young. Froads $—0—12 

inches high, very delleate, fragile, light-green, and 

semi-transiacent. Stipes without scales except at the 

‘base, and very brittle, 18, Common Brapoen-rexx, 


SECTION I. 
Fructification not upon the undersurface of the frond. Theor without a distinct 
clastic ring. 
a. Fructification in panicles. 

+ Fronds many together, 3—6—12 feet high, doubly guasi-pinnate, the sog- 
monts 1—2 inches long, broad and Gast. Panicles terminal, much 
branched, the braneblots consisting of loog spiro-tike clusters of theem, 
every claster representing what in the numerous barren fronds are fat 


and leafy segments. . 00, Oxncena. 
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By some, generically distinguished under the name of Pseadathyrium, apd 
0 styled from its resemblance to the dsple'nium or Athyrium Pilixfamina. 
* Prendathyr'tum flex‘ile™ differs only in its narrower and more open fronds. 

3. Brecn-rers—Polypo'dium Phegop'teris, 

Moist woods, and shady banks near waterfalls, where overhung by 
trees, in ravines and glens. Common, except in the eastern counties, 
and with a preference for the north. 

E. B. xxxi, 2224 (and xv. 1018, by mistake for Ampid'ium Thelyp'teris.) 

‘The name " beech-fern™ refers not, as some suppose, to the fact of the plant 
growing especially in beech-woods, whieh is not by wny means the fact,—but to the 
form of the frond, afwr the principal portion of the stall has been broken off. 
It then closely resembles the profile of a beech-tree, the lowermost branches 
drooping towards the ground. 

4. Oax-venx—Polypo'dium Dryop'teris. 

Damp woods and cloughs, growing on banks where its roots, though 
continually moistened, are never exposed to stagnant wet. Common, 
except in the eastern nnd southern counties, and like the beech-fern, 
with a predilection for the north. 

E. B. ix. 610. 

Named on the same principle as tho beccb-fern, viz., not from the favourite 
habitation of the plant being under or among oak-trees, but from the figure of 
the frond when sid flat. It thon gives a miniature outline of the oak-tree, with 
fits wide.spreading branches, and comparatively low stature. 

5. Limestoxe Ponyroptum—Polypo'dium calca’reum. 

Dry and earthy banks, upon a subsoil of limestone, both under trees 
and exposed to the sun. Not common, and almost confined to lime- 
stone. Ashbrook Dale, near Buxton, abundant. Cheddar Cliffs. Banks 
of the Wye, near Ross, In a wood upon the Wonthereote side of 
Ingleborough, in company with P. Dryop'teris, 

E. B. xxii, 196. 
6. Parstey-reEnn—Cryployram'ma cris'pa. 

Hillsides in subalpine districts, often growing among stones; also om 
banks and by waysides where the ground is stony, and usually very 
abundant. Chiefly in the north of England and in Scotland. 

E, B, xvii, 1100 (a8 Pte'rie oris'pa.) 
7. Woopsta— Woods ia Llcen'sis, 

Alpine rocks; rare, and from the nature of its habitat, confined to 
the high mountains of North Wales, Scotland, and the north of 
England. 

E. B. Supp. |. 2616. 

Woods'ta hyperbo'rea (Ke. B. xxix, 2023 wx Potypo'dium hyperbo'rewm) is dis. 
tinguished by Hs smnaller size, less amount of hairiness, and a more triangular 
form of the pinsules. 
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13. Carsry Snixun-ranx—dapid'ium recur'vum, 
_ Dry, rocky, and shady places, where water soon peroolates through 
the soil. In the west and north of England not uncommon. Found 
also in Scotland and Ireland. WVegy plentiful about Penzance, and in 
the woods at Killarney. 
14. Smatt Riorm Sarecy-reErn—Aspid'ium rigidum, 

Rocky places on calcareous mountains; rare, and almost confined to 

‘the north of England. Westmoreland, Yorkshire. 
E. B. Supp. ii. 2524. 
15. Common Puicxiy Surznp-reex—Aspid’iem aculea’tum, 

Woods, groves, and shady banks; common nearly all over Britain, 

E. B. xxil. 1662. 

An extremely variable fur, Wheothe frond is very narrow, and the segments 
“are moro oomilaent than usual, and loss distinotly anricled, it ix tho “ depid!inm 
Toda’tum.” (EB. B. xxii, 1603.) When still smaller, and the segments aro again 

more confluent, it bs the “ Aspid'ium lonchitidol’des.” Besides theso there ara 
many varieties kept in ferneries, some of which seem to indicate a transition 
to the following, and may possibly prove it to be only a modifloation of tle 
present species, 

16. Gaxar Prickty Sareip-rern—Aspid'ivm angula're. 
Woods, groves, and shady banks; common,’and usually plentifal. 
£. B Supp. ii. 2776. 
17. Hotry-renn—Agpid'ium Lonchi'tis, 

Clefts of rocks, and in wild and exposed places upon high mountains. 
Rather rare, and only found in the subalpine districts of the north of 
England, North Wales, Scotland, and the west of Ireland, 

BE. B. xii. 797 (ex Polypo’dium Loncht’tis.) 
18, Common Branpxn-ranx—Cislop'teris fragilis. 

Earthy cliffs, crevices of limestone rocks, and stony banks in woods 
on calcareous soil. Dispersed all over Britain, and in the mountainous 
districts generally abundant. 

E. B. xxiii. 1687. 

Cistop'teris frag'ilis, ike many ether ferns, is a group rather than a species, #0 
numerous are the forms under which it occurs. Tho principal are Cistop'teria 
denta’ta, (E. B. xxiii, 1958.) a plant with the lobes and segments more rounded 
and entire than usual; Clutop'teris angusta’ta, in which all tho parts aro very 
slender; anid Cistop/teris Dickiea'na, in which tho segments are very broad and 
Blunt, and the pinnules overlap one another, 

19. Mountain Branngn-reay—Cistop'feris montana. 

Moist alpine rocks in the Highlands of Scotland, On a cliff over- 
looking Glen Lyon, in profusion, eovering the mosty ledges for the 
space of a quarter of a mile, in company with Silene acau'lis, Ke. 

- 
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extending as far as the Orkneys. On the south-west const of Ireland, 
exceedingly luxuriant, the fronds, as in Cornwall, 2—3 feet long. 
Found also, like thrift and the seaside-plantain, upon mountains 
romote from the coast. 

Curtis, fil. 606; B. B. vi. 302, 
26, Commowx Dutrorp Srizeswont—Aaple'nium Adian'(um-ni'grum, 

Rocks, old walls, dry hedgebanks, earthy cliffs, and ruins ; common 
in most parts, thongh in some districts, as near Manchester, very rare, 

E. Bexaviii. 1990, 

Luxuriant fronds of this very protty and attractive forn attain « lengtl some- 
tienes of nearly two feet. When the ultimate lobes are such attensated, the 
varhety called aeufum is produced. 

27, Gnexx Laxcrorarr Srremsworr—dAsple'niiem lanceola’tum, 

Rocks and walls; chiefly in the extreme south-west of England. 
Also in South Wales and near Cork. The glory of Penzance, green 
and vigorous on every wall and hedgebank, 70 fronds or more on a 
root, and in some places forming the entire covering of loose stone 
fences. Near Plymouth, plentiful. Guernsey, very abundant. 

E.B. iv, 240, 
28, Gunwan Sroeenwont—Aaple'nium Germaa'icoun, 

Rocks and old walls; extremely rare, and found only in the Lake 
District and in Scotland. 

E. B, xxxii. 2268 (as Asple’ninm alternifo'tiom.) 
29. Forxep Sriurxwont—Aople‘nium seplentriona’le. 

Rock: old walls; rare, and found chiefly in the north of Eag- 


land and in Ireland. 
Curtis, iv. G44; B, DB. xv, 1017, 


80. Want-nvz Fsax—Asplenium Ruta-mura‘ria. 

Dry and earthy cliffs, and more particularly upon walls, especially 
in limestone districts. Common, except in the eastern coutties and 
in the north of Scotland. 

B. B, Hi. 100, 


Tn young plants tho fronds are often quite simple and undiviiled, and in stunted 
ones the pinnules do bot exeood three or four in number, ‘The wall.rae is the 
only fern thet appears spontancously in lowns; and in saburbe whero there is 
much limo, as in those of Bristol, is often very abandent. It grows chie@y on the 
upper part of the wall, umd often hax cobwebs entangled among the fronds, 

31. Rusrr-nack—Grammi‘tis Cet’crack, 

Earthy limestone cliffs, and oldwalls built of the anme material, 
Common in many parts, but in Scotland rare, ‘Tickenlam, Somerset- 
shire, in the greatest profusion and luxuriance, 

E. B. xviii. 1294 (ns Scokgpen’drium Cet‘erach.) 
tA ® 
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34. Commow Braxe—Pteris Aquili’na, 

Woods, glens, hedgebanks, mingled with brambles; moors, parks, 
waysides and waste places; everywhere, (exeept upon chalk, whore it 
is Jess at home) often appropriating to itself the whole surface of the 
ground, and forming a jungle 3—6 feet high. 

E. B. xxiv. 1679, 

In carly epring the ground where this plant flourishes ix bare, or but scantily 
covered with grass; in May the amooth green frond come up, as it were backwards, 
presenting a curious likeness to kidney-beans at the same period:—by October they 
form a forest im which a child may be easily hidden, and one with another are 
larger than most Osmundas. When the stem is pulled out of the ground, and 
cut through slantwise, the figure of a spread-eaglo ix prosented, whence the nase 
Aquitina. ‘The resemblance is closer, perhaps, to the portrait of an oak-treo, with 
its short and massive trunk and spreading branches. The stom is angular, and 
rather sharp-edged when full-grown, und should be grasped tightly, or it may out 
the hand, 

35, Exorism Matpen-rarn—Adian‘tum Copil’lus-Ven'eris. 

Clefts and fissures of moist rocks, especially near the sea; caves, 
and damp stonework of fountains and wells, &c. Rare, and only 


found in the south-west of England, South Wales, Ireland, and the 
Islo-of-Man. Carrick Gladdon, between Hayle and St. Ivos, Rillidge- 
point, near Ilfracombe. 


E. B. xxii. 1564. 
36, Kinraaxey-rerx—Zrichom‘anes specio'sum. 

Wet and shady rocks, growing out of the crevices and fissures, 
Reported from various places, but seemingly indigenous only in the 
neighbourhood of Killarney, and perhaps in Arran, Very luxuriant 
in a locality upon Snowdon, where it ig stated, however, that the roots 
were planted some years ago. 

Curtis, iil. 65 (as Trichowanes ala'tam); B, B. xx, 1470 (as Hymenophy?lum 

ala’tum.) 

Nothing can exoved this plant in translucent delicacy. With oare, it will fourish 
in any fernery, and protected with a glass bell, or grown in « Wardian-tase, pro: 
duces fronds 14—20 inches long. It must always bo kept moist, amd have at the 
name time plenty of air, which Inst point is seoured by having an aparttine 
with a moreable lid at the top of the bell. ‘The water-drops then hang upon the 
fronds like drops of ol] or Eqaid gold. But it does best when teft uncovered, 
provided the fermery be cool, (a hot one being death to it) and if planted simply 
on a piece of grit or sandstone, with aw little moss, It then fraits abundantly. 
When grown under bell-glasces, the interior of the glass is apt to become 
bedewed with the condensed moisture, and we cannot properly see the plant. 
‘To correct this, lay a thick cost of woollen thread upon the soil, and it will nbeort 
much of the rising molsture. ‘The same plan may be adopied with lace-beaf 
Orchils and other plants that it is wsmal to protect in the same manner. 
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“ Ophiogios'‘sum Inuttan'icum,” found, aa regards Britain, only in tho Channe} 
Islands, is distinguishable by mo ebarastors except those of smaller size, and 
blossoming very early in the spring. 


‘The bistory of fern-cultare, like that of Orchids, when it comes to be written at 
Jemgth, will run side by side with the history of Taste. Mowers, in many kinds, 
have from time to time been popular and “fashionable;* many are so still, anid 
others will doubtless become so in their turn ;—the appreciation of Ferns comes 
of another sentiment entirely, indicating a keen perception of the simple beauty 
of Form and Expression. It is not these qualities that standing by themselves, 
recommend flowers. Flowers appeal in many ways at once; gay colours and 
agreeable odours are there to aid them; the Ferns, in their graceful outlines, 
‘Like chaste white-marble statues, aro literally “ unadorned ;* the rest is told in tho 
proverb, and the enjoyment af them may be referred to the same capacity as that 
which procures delight in connection with the msthetics of Art. A garden now 
‘seoms unfinished without its fernery, and a greenbouse incomplete if there be 
not somewhere a little rockery or special corner, where the maidenhair shall 
unfold the tender green of its delicate leaflets, and the spleenwort lift up ite 
arching feathers, and grand Pelypods deck their fronds with bosses of gold, Tt 
is an immense recommendation to the cultare of ferns, over and above that which 
is communicuted by thelr beanty, that they grow with so litth trouble, need so 
little pruning, are #0 little axsniled by grubs and inseots, and thatthey Gourish 
best when the good taste that gives thom favour, supplies at the same time @ 
romantic habitation, which in itself becomes an ornament to one’s dwelling or 
conservatory. An indoor fernery may be made in almost any old building or 
outhouse where a suiitiency of light can be admitted by the roof; it is by no 
means indispensable to build a special greenhouse, and where a greeshouss 
alroady exists, any shady appendix that can be united to it will verve the purpose. 
‘The best fornerios aro of course these that are specially designed ws a home for 
the plants, Whero space permits, that home may be made either with stumps 
and boughs of old trees, tangled as it were heedlossly, and the plants disposed in 
the clefts: or it may be built with great masses of rock, so ns to imitate a defile 
among the mountains, with water trickling here and there: or it may consist of 
many aisles, with side-retreats and little grottes, some containing stonework, 
green with moss; others massos of peat or eceo-nut waste, according to the 
necessities of the various »pecios, archways loading bither and thither, trailed 
over with Lygodinam, 80 that to enter i¢ avems to visit a ferncathedral. All these 
designs are represented in private ferneries near Manchester, the neighbourkood 
of which city is remarkably rich im collections, and not only of ferns, bat of choice 
and costly fowering-plants. Botany owes more to commerbial enterprise, than 
many niay think. It is to our merchants that we are indebted for some of the 
best plants thet England possesses; and the gurdens they construct, end so 
thoroughly enjay, are no more than in Keeping with the practkeal energy ami 
onterprise that makes both ermselves and their country eminent. 

‘To deseribe the axote ferns that are aven ordinarily cultivated io Britain is in 
the present volume of course impossible. Many collections contain at least 500 
mpecies. The finest in the country is probably that of Messrs, Backlense, west 
York, where there is a parndiso of thene plants tn weds im \uswary oh specan sent 
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and though the number does not exceed ten or twelve, there are few 
parts of the world where they do not show themselves. Nine grow 
wild in Britain, all fond of moisture, and, as a rule, lovers of the swamp 
‘and shady glen. 

‘The structure of the Horsetails, though apparently very simple, pre- 
sents points of considerable interest and novelty, Below the surface of 


Fig. OL 
Field Horsetail. 


Sylvan Horsotail. 


tho ground there is a branched, creeping, and perennial rhizome. From 
this there come up cylindrical, hollow, and jointed stems, about the 
thickness of a goose-quill, and of heights varying in the British epecies 
from a few inches to 6 or 8 feet, and which on the ontside are usually 
furrowed, always perfectly glabrous, and in many cases rough. On 
cutting the stem erossways, between the outer and inner surfaces of 
the cylinder there are seen numerous large round holes,—the orifices 
of air-tubes which have been severed at those points, and which vary 
so much in size and position as to furnish good discriminative chaxuxhexs. 
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considerably ; thoy shrivel a little, and the white tissues of their inner 
substance are disclosed to view. The spores are extremely curious 
bodies. When magnified, they are found to have four little alub- 
headed filaments attached to the base, and these latter upon being 
moistened with the breath, are discovered to be hygrometric. Scattered 
thinly upon the piece of glass used for viewing them, they seem a crowd 
of minute spiders. The instant they are breathed upon, the filaments 
curl up, closing round the spore, as the logs of the spider do round the 


Fig. 214. 

Spore of Horsetail (greatly magnified.) 
creature's body when it is frightened;—dry in another instant, they 
uncurl again, quicker than the eye can follow, and thus continue to 
play as long as we choose, retaining the hygrometric property for many 


years, and always ready to supply a diverting spectacle, 
A—Banagw Srests- 


A. Stem white, 3—S—7 foot high when full.grown, the enrfaco smooth, with in- 
dications of about thirty faint furrows. Tiramches numerous; these of the 
‘upper part of the plant (where they are much snore crowded than below) —3 
inches tong ; the others considerably shorter. 

1. Gaxar Warrn-sreuaen Honserat 

B, Stem green, never execeding 9 fect, and in some instances very mueh less. 

* Few or to branches apou the stom. 

+ Growing in vast crowds in ponds and stagnant water. Hranches, if 
any, short and irregular, straggting out here and there at the upper 
part of tho stem. ‘The latter with 10—20 delicate farrows, but 
smooth to the toarh. 4, Panpocx.rirrs, 

‘tt Growing in marshes or on land, sometimes in wet woods. Stems 
rigid, hard, and yery rongh. Shosths black, or partially 40, 
Furrows of storms 16—20. Pant doep glaucous green, 1—24 
fort high. 7. Rovon Equiserom, 
Furrowa 8—I0 oF fewer. 
& Sate Vaneoarmn Equrserex, and 
9. Mackay’s Equiserva. 
** Dranches of the stem nitmerous, and ayrametrically disposed. 

+ Branches alt compound or subdivided, and’drooping, vo as to form 
cupolas round the stem ; individually 2—4 inches long. Plant taper- 
jog to a polat, the terminal portion too slender to stand erect, and 
inclining to the side, Upper part of shoaths bright russet, 

8. Svuxee Woman 
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u. Stems branched. - 

* Branches compound and subdivided, 2—4 inches long, pendulous, and 
forming littlo eupoles round the stem ; the head of the plant more oF lew 
Gattened or convex, 3, Synvan Honsxzar, 

++ Branches simple. 
+ Furrows of stem and teeth of sheaths, 15—20, 

Growing in vast crowds in ponds and stagnant water, and resembling 
rushes, Plant smooth. Branches short, and very irregular, 
shooting oat here and there. 4. Pavpock-erres. 

Inhabiting moist woods and shady places, Branebes in whorls of 
about six, 0. Davawonn's Equisnrox. 

++ Farrows and teeth 6—8, rarely 12 of more, 

+ Spike very obtuse, black while young, afterwards brownish and 
very open. (Sornetimes nearly every braneh of the two upper 
whorls bears a spike, but these lateral ones are smaller than is 

_, usiigl with the principal and toptmost.) 6, Mansa Honsrras. 
t+ Spike terminating in a short point or minute ome, Plant ever- 
green, hard, and rough. Branches very few, and generally 
solitary. 
4. Stems all nsually siznplo, 
Furrows usually 15—20, Stems 2—3 feet high. 
7. Rovam Equrantes, 
Furrows usually 8—10. Stems 0—18 inches high, 
slender, and usually much tated, Seales of apike 
8-25, 8, Swatz. Vanteoarep Eqursetom. 
}, Central steen usually branched. Scales of spike about 
hirty. 9. Mackay's Equreerox. 
HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1. Gnear Wurre-sremaen Honsetatr—Equise tum Telmatei'a. 
Marshy and swampy places, where shaded by trees; occasionally in 
cornfields, and in moist sand by the sea. Common, except in Scotland. 
Fertile stems in April and May. Barren ones July—October. 
E. B. xxyili, 2092 (as Bqwise’twen Auwiat’ile.) 

The tall white stems, which are often six feet high, and the bandsomo groce: 
spreading branches, form a great ornament to our wet cloaghs ad marshy woods 
as autumn approaches, and, like the water-lilies, soom Indian rather than English. 
Crowded together ou a swampy slope, they stand like the pines om @ mountain. 
side in Germany. Though early beaten down by tho rain and frost, thoy are slow 
to decay, the bant and juleeless relics tying about all through the winter, like 
skeletons on a batthe field. 

2. Common Freco Horserart—Zguise' tum arven'ss, 

Ploughed and waste land, bedgebanks and by waysides; everywhere. 
In low, moist cornfields often a very troublesome weed. Fertile stems 
in April and May. 


‘Curtis, ii. 264; B B. xxvili, 2020. 
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CXCVI, THE LYCOPODIUM FAMILY.—Lycopodia'cea, 

Terrestrial flowerless plants, in certain cases strongly resembling 
ferns, but always distinetly characterised by the fructification, or if 
that be absent, by the foliage. ‘The stems are usually prostrate and 
‘creeping, generally much branéhed, and densely clothed with minute 
leaves that resemble those of mosses. ‘The spore-cases are either sessile 
in the axils of the upper leaves, or in the axils of bracteas which are 
so disposed as to form cylindrical and terminal spikes; the theca 
are 1—3 celled, and generally burst by valves. 

About 200 species are known, many of them of great delicacy and 
lasting beauty, and hence very popular with cultivators; the others, 
from the singularity of their structure, are equally attractive to the 
student, especially if he be a geologist, since the Lycopods, like the 
Horsetails, had antetypes in plants which long since passed away from 
living nature, and are now only known as petrifuctions. Their relics 
constitute the handsome fossils called Lepidoden'dra, ‘These stouter and 
more substantial forms constitute the genus Lycopo'dium, ‘They have 
hard and woody stems, and imbricated leaves, all of the same shape, 
and arranged spirally; the theew are 1-celled and 2-valved, and the 
spores (which dust out in prodigious quantities) exist under the single 
form of a fine yellowish powder. ‘The former and more delicate kinds 
constitute the genus Selaginel'la. The stems of these last are usually 
slender and almost wire-like, aud the leaves, instead of being uniform, 
are of two different sizes, and disposed in peculinr vertical rows, so a 
to give the branches a flattened appearance, and render the plants 
moss-like when small, and fern-like when large. There is also an im- 
portant difference in the fructification of the Selaginellas, the lowermost 
bract of every spike being found to subtend a theca containing only four 
spores. These four are very much larger than the others; they are dis- 
tinguished by the name of “granules,” and are the only ones that germi- 
nate, and reproduce the plant, For indoor ferneries the Selaginellas are 
inestimable, some kinds mantling the ground, and covering every bank 
and bit of rockwork with light and mossy verdure; while others grow 
many feet high, and have beautiful fern-like branches, the insumerable 
little leaves of which are either of the brightest green in every aspect, 
or seemingly blue or yellow, if we look from a different point, changing 
with tho light like a lady's shot-silk dress, and becoming veritable 
plant-chameleons. Such are the variabiilis and the arbo'rea, Theee 
charming plants are mostly natives of the warm and damp woods of 
tropical countries, Mr. Bates, in his work ov Yhe Mionons, specs 
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B. 

Spore-cases concoaled in the axils of the upper atem-loaves, Branches ereet, or 
somewhat decumbent, tufted, repeatedly forked, and densely clothed with 
leaves, that are disposed in eight vertionl rows, the wholo forming « dense 
level-topped tuft 3—6 inches high. & Fm Crvp.stoss, 


HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
1, Conmox Crun-moss—Lycopo'ditem clava'tum. 

Dry mountainous pastures, stony and heathy places upon hills, and 
near quarries, where the turf is short. Common, especially in the 
north. Cader Idris, in profusion. 

E. Be iv, 224. 
“Avery curions plant, in favourable localities forming patches two or three feet 
¢, and many yards in length, the stems travelling, like lithe greem eaterpillans, 
in all directions, Brought into the greenhouse, and placed in a pot or suspended 
basket, it flourishes admirsbly, the branches swinging to the depth of ayard or 
‘more, and producing capsules plentifully. The floxibility of the plant adapts it, 
in conneetion with its toughness andlong-enduring greon, for use even in dress, 
Fire-flies have beon usod for this purpose by ladies abroad, and the elab-moss in 
northern Europo serves for an embroidery quite as beautiful and original, with 
the advantage of lasting longer, Linnmas tells us that in Lapland be saw the 
‘boys wreathe the branches about their caps, the tong capsules pointing outon all 
sides, like little horns, and reminding him of satyrs and fauns. ‘Tho spores are 
produced in incalculable quantities, and like those of the alpinmw and other 
species, aro inflammable. If a spoonful be thrown on a lighted paper beld at 
arm's length, they ignite like so mach gunpowder, but give no smoke. Sprinklod 
on water, in a bowl or basin, they enable tho hand to be plunged in without 
wotting; amd dusted into the inside of kid-gloves, they render the sarface softer 
than velvet. 
2. Hann Crup-moss—Lycopo'dium annot'inuns, 

Mountains, at great elevations, and in the wildest and most exposed 
situations, In Scotland frequent. Found sparingly also in Cumber- 
Jand and Caernarvonshire. 

E. B. xxiv. 1727. 


3. Savin-reaven Crun-moss—Lycopo'dium alpinum, 
Mountains and elevated ground, where there is no cultivation. Com- 
mon in the north of England; sparingly in the more southern parts. 
Abundant also in Scotland and the north of Ireland, 
B,D. iv, 93k. 


4. Fra Coun+xos—Lycopo'dium Sela’go. 
Mountains and lofty moorlands; sometimes on heaths and moors of 
inconsiderable elevation. Common, except in the south. 


K. B, iv, 283. 
¢ ” 
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HABITATS AND DISTRIBUTION, 
1. Pruuwoat—Pilula'ria globulif'era. 

Edges of ponds and stagnant but clear waters, where liable to be 
constantly inundated with wet. Common in most parts of England 
and Wales. In Scotland and Ireland rather rare. Coleshill-pool, near 
‘Birmingham, abundant. 

Curtis, ili. 960; EB. B. vill. 521. 

Sometimes grows entirely sabmenged, a long distance from the edge, and 
where the wi yard deep, though ones very shallow. ‘The stem then loses 
‘its creeping character, and becomes vertical, the thread-like branches forming an 
acute angle with the stem. 

2. Qurriwont—TJso¢ tes lacus'trit, 

At the bottom of mountain-lnkes, where the water is not deep, 
resembling inundated turf, Lake District, Scotland, and North Wales; 
common, Llyn-y-Cwm, near Llanberris. 

Curtis, iii. 659; E. B. xvi, 1084. 

Jnoe'tes eehinorzo’re in a form in which the larger spores are very acutely instond 
of bluntly tuberculated. Tsoe'tes Hys'trix is w recent discovery in tho island of 
Guernsey. Concerning there plants seo “ The Journal of Botany,” vol. 4, with 
coloured plate of the echinoapo’ra, 

Martifea quadrifo'tia is cultivated in Botanio Gardens, 


CXCIX, THE MOSS FAMILY.—Mus'er. 
The Moses, in their sweet delicacy and elaborate organisation, pre- 
figure all the most pleasing phenomena that pertain to fowering-plants. 
Every idea that we find culminating either in the wild forest or in the 


garden, is anticipated ; yet on a scale so minute that without a micro- 

scope it is impossible to discover it. The foliage and general figure of 

the larger species may be observed with ease; but the fructification, on 

which the distinctions of genera and epecies primarily depend, and in 

which the rare and inexpressible beauty of these little plants is chiefly 

manifest, is in no ease to be made out accurately until maguied, os 
Wak 
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outlines, the perfect figure of a tree, the branches spreading umbra- 
geously from a tall bare stem, and losing themselves among the foliage, 
as if it were a chesnut or an ash instead of a moss. In thoso tree-like 
forms the characteristic green hue is now and then richly saturated with 
gold, as in the splen'dens and Crista-castren‘sit, that shine at all times 
with yellow brightness. They are chiefly species of Hyp'nwin also that 
we see shooting out so beautifally over the surface of stones and rocks, 


Vig. 216, 
‘Theea and peristome of Mess 
(highly magnified) 


and on the bark of aged trees, where the surface is moist, covering 
them with vegetable erystallizations,—the frost-flowers of the window- 
panes transferred as it were to the country, and become green and 
alive. These too are the little plants that form, on the prostrate trunk, 
green and swelling cushions and natural sofas; and that, as Mr, Ruskin 
tells us, “full of pity, cover the scarred ruin with a strange and tender 
honour." In such habitats, even lange-growing species remain of low 
staturo ;—* their rounded bosses of furry green will not be gathered for 
chaplet or love-token.” Under more favourable circumstances they 
are apt to form a compact stratum, perhaps half-a-yard across, which 
may be lifted up and removed like a carpet from a floor, bxingiag, wn 
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The peduncle is as fine as hair, and round the base of it are found the 
remainder of the pistillidia, all, except the one spoken of, being abor- 
tive. While quite young, the incipient stalk and theea are enveloped 
in a thin film of cellular tissue. As the stalk lengthens itself, this 
envelope cracks cross-wise, the Jower portion remaining at the base of 
the stalk, while the upper one is carried aloft in the shape of a conical 
cap or “ calyptra,” that protects the theca just as the calyx of a flower 
protects the young corolla, only that here it is above instead of below. 


Fig 18 

Polptrichom arsigeron, 
‘The extinguisher-shaped calyx of the Eschscholfsia exactly represents 
it on a larger seale, and foran actual example of it there is none better 
than that afforded in the common Polytrichum. In this it is covered 
with light-brown hairs, the fringy edge hanging down, and the general 
figure that of Robinson Crusoo's goat-skin eap. During the 
ment of the theca, the calyptra becomes evenly detached at the base, and 
generally splits up one side: in the latter case it is called “‘dimidiate;” 
when otherwise it is “mitriform.” The calyptra being removed, the 
theea is found to be closed at the mouth by a lid or “operculum,” and an 
intermediate ring or “ annulus,” which last is coloured and commen 
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many of them fructifying in the greatest perfection, especially the 
Bartra'mias. Mosses may also be introduced with advantage into the 
Fernery, especially the Schistosteéga, or “ golden-light cavern-moss.!” 
This fairy-like plant reflects the light only at a certain angle, and 
when we take our view from the right point, floods the surfice on 
which it grows with a brilliant vegetable phosphorescence, absolately 
unimaginable till beheld. 


CC. THE MARCHANTIA FAMILY.—Hepat'ice. 

Minute plants, with usually much the aspect of mosses, but dis- 
tinguished from them by their theew opening into four or about eight 
valves; by the absence of a calyptra, and usually of a columella; and by 
the frequent presence of spiral chains among the spores. Like the 
mosses, they have their habitats in moist and shady ground, near 


Jangermannia tomentelia, 
rivulets, on moist banks, among moss in woods and cloughs, and upon 
trees; often also upon rocks, where they are exposed to incessant 
trickling and dropping of water, or to the spray of little cascades. In 
colour they are either green or purplish. They have a distinct axis of 
growth, and aro usually provided with distinct and symmetrical, though 
very minute, leaves, which being imbricated in opposite ranks, give a 
flattened character to the branches ;—sometimes, however, hem em 





Crass IV.—THALLOGENS, 


CCI. THE LICHEN FAMILY.—Li'chenes, 
The Lichens, as a whole, are plants of character so decided that, 
although pigmies, it is impossible to mistake them. The remarkable 
ion of root, stem, and leaves into a single body, which differentiates 
Thallogens alike from flowering-plants avd from ferns and mosses, 
_isin the Lichens expressed in the plainest possible manner, and although 
_ the species are indefinitely varied as to figure, in substance, colours, and 


Stercocaw'tom paseha’le, 


Clade'nia ranglferi'na, 
habitats theyareunique. The ordinary forms are recognised at a glance, 
With the exception of a few species that are almost microscopic, and of 
a fow others that consist only of minute tubercles, our common lichens 
present themselves either as dry, crispy, ani fringy tufts of a grayish 
colour, and an inch or two high, or as masses of tangled and wiry 
branches that resemble uncombed locks of coarse gray hnir; or they 
stretch horizontally into thin, flat, dry, erustaccous plates, oovered with 
raised frills or granulations, in colour gray or yellow, and forming 
cireular or irregular patches 2—8—6 inches acrom. The tuft, look, 
plate, or whatever it may be that coustivates Yne wim Wig ok Tae 
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haunts with these singular plants, which, if there were nothing else to 
be said in their favour, have at least the merit of making death and 
barrenness cheerfal, Independent of seasons, when other plants are 
_ denuded, or gone to rest or decay, (the mosses; the fungi, and a fow 
evergreen trees alone excepted) their diversified hues and crowds of 
pretty cups still “make glad the solitary place,” and the * winter's 
walk at noon’ becomes, in their presence, a little summer, The trees 


Parmetia pulverutenta (on a pieos of bark.) 
they chiefly select (after the fir) are the ash, the oak, the birch, the 
sloe, and the hawthorn, all of which, when old, are more or less hung 
with their tattered livery; the elm, on the other hand, the sycamore, 
the lime, and the beech, wear it but seldom, and then sparingly. 
Geographically, as would be anticipated from their habits and the 
simplicity of their stracture, the lichens have the widest possible range. 
‘They grow in every part of the world, braving the inclemencies of 
every climate, encroaching upon the limits of perpetual snow, and 
ascending to a higher level above the sea than any other species or 
race of plants. On the summits of high mountains, and in polar regions, 
they usually form the whole of the vegetation. 

While in their youngest and least developed state, Lichens often 
oppear as a mere powdery or seurfy wash, such as a painter might lay 
‘on with a view to some futare work; others seem an inorganic and 
amorphous deposit, like the sediment from a chemical solution. So 
common is it for them to remain a long time in this primitive state, 
that formerly these guasi-washes were believed to be mature and 
genuine species, and were even classified into genera, under Yor warns 
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kinds) are associated in one great class called “ gymnocarpous.” Those 
referred to as the “pogiocarpous,” instead of apethecia have *peri- 
- thecia,” that is to say, chambers in certain thickened portions of the 
thallas, or at the extremities of special branch-like lobes; the chambers 

vidually lined with theem, and with an orifice at the summit, 
which the spores, when the theew ripen, make their exit. In addition 
f » theew, Lichens, except in their simplest forms, are provided with 
important bodies called “gonidia.” These are minute green cells 
—— in a stratum of interlacing filaments that lies between the 
and lower skins of the thallus, and which, when liberated, are 


canbe of British lichens is about 400, Detailed descriptions 
‘them cannot hore be given, any more than of the mosses, and for 
rrespomling reasons. ‘The student who would learn them should in. 
irst instance procure Dr. Lindsay’s “Popular History,” remember- 
at the same time, that he can do nothing without the microscope, 
_ Afterwards he may consult Leighton and a variety of German authors. 
ty forms are tesla close at band, as the “ Reindeer. 
| Clado'nia rangiferi'na; the “oup-moss,” Clado'nia pyrida'ta; 
a e yellow Parmelia of every wall and hawthorn-hedge. The 
‘first-named grows on moors, mountains, and heaths, tningling.a silver 
filagree of little white branches among the moss, rising 1—3 fnches 
high, and with the extremities of the branches usually turned down- 
wards, The cup-moss is seen everywhere on dry hedgebanks, presenting 
crowds of little mealy gray-green funnels or goblets, half-an-fnch to an 
nek , soolloped at the edges, and often bearing smaller ones upon 
th The Parmelia forms great patches of rough and golden 
seurf, glorious in the depth of winter, and usually with innumerable 
shields, Looking a little farther, we may find on every moor the tiny 
pillars, with scarlet capitals, of the Clado'nia exten'sa; on old oake, the 
curious Sti¢ta pulmona'ria, clothing them with a curiously-pitted and 
reticulated green vesture; and on every old wall the great gray crispy 
circles of the Purmelia saxat'ilis. The tiny “ letter-lichens,” consti- 
tuting the genera Gra'phis and Opegrapha, and inhabiting the smooth 
bark of trees, especially that of young beeches, resemble inscriptions 
in Arabic or Hebrew. Coming upon them in the depths of the “ unfre- 
quented woods," we might almost fincy their ancient writing the 
literature of the Dryads,—science however, that unweaves the rainbow, 
knows better than poetry, and tells us that the little lotters are no 
more than ‘* sporiferous cle! 
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keep equal pace, running through every shade of red, yellow, orange, 

lilac, and purple; they are alwaya cloar and bright, and the mors lastrous 
from their uniformity, few fungi being variegated on the surface of the 
cap, though other colours may occur in the parts below. ‘The surface 
‘is usually smooth, and often polished; sometimes it is wet or viscid ; 
and occasionally studded with bosses of different hue from that of the 
ground, or flecked with brown scales that resemble, a natural thatch. 
In some species these bright hues are exchanged for pearly white; in 
others for brown or black; but there is no instance of pure green,—that 


Fig. 220. 
Aga’ricus wusca’riue. 
is to say, of a green like that of the leaves of flowering-plants. When 
present, which is but seldom, the green is that of verdigris. ‘This 
negative and striking characteristic of the fungi is nccounted for by the 
circumstance of their taking up oxygen instead of carbon, the green 
colour of plants in general resulting from their fixation of the latter. 
The change to red and yellow in autumn, in the ease of leaves, comes 
of those organs being then super-oxygenized. 

Besides tables, cones ani shields, there are innumerable forma among 
the fungi that no one can name. Their grotesque yet mostly olegant 
configurations are, in fact, beyond recounting. ‘The puff-balls, before 
they burst, are perfectly spherical; some consist of strata of thin plates 
that look like shreds of olive or purple velvet; the Cla‘thrus cancella’tua 
consists of open basket-work ; Clava’rias shoot out tufts of little clubs 
resembling coral, In sixe they are equally diversified, ranging from & 

u 
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inwards, (just as we see the little wave-circlos spread across the surface 

of still water) so that in the course of time the ring of fungi is many 

and even yards in diameter. The fangi themselves are of course 

temporary in duration. When they decay, (especially after the 

of rain) the ring of turf they occupied is observed to be greener. 

dark circle is the “ fairy-ring,” and is physically caused, in all 

likelihood, by the fangi concentrating considerable quantities of nu- 

trient which on their decay, becomes deposited in the soil. 
‘The little Oid'ium Sructigénum forms circles of similar nature. 

t set of Fungi take up their residence on lieing organisms, 

g those which are in badhealth. These are the minute and 

icroscopic forms called “blights,” “moulds,” and “rust.’" 

pecies of plant seems subject to the attacks of one or more 

heir innumerable kinds, and the effect is at times, exceedingly 

ctive. It would appear, however, that atmospheric contingencies 

a oeeitle their development in quantities; otherwise they would 


in of ergot;—here also are found the plants identified with 
those remarkable and too-familiar forms of vegetable cholera termed 
vine-disease” ond the “ potato-disease,” which are not caused by 
the fungus, but prepare the way for it, the growth of the mildew super- 
vening on a weakened state of the plant, induced probably, by excessive 
over-culture, and a consequently unhealthy state of the tissues. When 
first developed, these little parasites present themselves as whitish or 
orange-coloured dots or blotches. In a little while they extend their 
area, and on being magnified, resolve into filamentous tufts or clusters 
of tubercles that are usually of great beauty. They are frequently 
generated beneath the skin of the plant, bursting through it, when 
ready, like an eruption. Parasitic fungi of similar nature are developed 
even upon the bodies of animals. It is worthy of note that these smaller 
fungi, and indeed many of the larger kinds as well, are indifferent ax 
to the direction in which they grow. ‘They will shoot either upwards, or 
downwards, or sideways, and frequently manifest little or no regard 
for light, which to all other plants is so powerfully attractive. It is 
proper to remark also that these minute forms of fungi are by no means 
always injurious in their operation. Some of the Botryta’cea are of vast 
utility to man, through the chemical changes which they induce in the, 
substances in which they flourish. 
Ma 
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grows upon fruit and preserves, and that gives to cheese its new and 
epicurean value. The species of the two latter sections are, when 
magnified, most beautiful little objects, and give us, over again, a 
miniature flower-garden. The Aspergillus penicilla’tus (90 named from 
its resemblance to the brush with which the holy-water is sprinkled in 
Roman Catholic churches) consists of a stem fine a8 a hair, with a 
cluster of beaded tassels on the summit; Sphe’rias stud the surfaces 
on which they grow with button-like gems, which by and bye expand 
into circular frills, The last-named have close relations with the 
Lichens, to which family the Fungi at this point approach so nearly, 
that the absence of chlorophyll from the thallus is the only good dis- 
tinctive character. In the first and most important section, named 
after the great genus Agaricus, the spores are developed upon that 
beautiful set of thin vertical plates, often with shorter ones in the inter- 
stices, which radiates from the summit of the stalk, and which becomes 
visible, (except in certain species that seem inverted) only by looking 
from underneath, ‘Technically this part is termed the “bymenium" 
the supporting pillar is called the “stipes,” and the total of the cap, 
the “ pileus.”” The spores are in all cases extremely minute, escaping, 
when the fungus is compressed, like smoke or dust. 

The mushroom-like portion of the fungus being analogous, though 
remotely, to a flower, it is not surprising to find it in general very 
perishable. In many kinds it springs up in the course of a night, and 
dissolves next day, or at least with the first shower of rain; sometimes 
itis so delicate that it trembles in the hand when gathered, and, asin the 
Agaricus radia'tus, melts away even if breathed upon. There are 
species, however, that, growing upon old trees, acquire a perennial 
character, and become almost as hard as wood. Such is the case with 
the very curious and beautiful Polypo’rus lu‘cidus, a plant found in all 
parts of the world, and attaining great perfection in New Brunswick. 
‘When fully developed, the sporiferous portion consists of a broad and 
nearly circular plate, 6—8 inches or moro in diameter, an inch in 
thickness, in substance corky, the under-surface light tan-colour and 
minutely porous; the upper one, like the short Interal stem, of a fine 
reddish-brown, smooth and shining as if lacquered, and marked with 
broad concentric zones, like a shell. The parasitic forms of course 
perish with their victims, if not before. Their life is shortened also 
by the introduction of some kind of perfume, and almost as readily by 
immuring the attacked substance in a warm dry atmosphere. 

Fungi are found in every part of the world, but as a class, they are 
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both usually produced upon the same plant, though some species are 
diaeious, The globules are brick-red, and when mature, burst into 
eight triangular valves, from which are thrown off minute filamentous 
“ spermatoziids” or “ zodspores,’’ with functions analogous to those of 
pollen; the nucules are ovoid or roundish, and have a covering of five 
or more spirally-wound tubes, which terminate in a crown of little teeth. 
The nucules becoming fertilized, are in duc time cast into the water, 
where the spores, which are minute and striated, eventually germinate 
and produce new plants, 

The affinities of the Characem have been a source of great perplexity. 
Linnqus placed them in his Monacia Monandria. Other botanists have 
referred them to the Naida’cee, the Hydrocharida’cea, and the Hip- 
purida'cea, It is now agreed that they are cryptogamic, and that their 
place should be near that of the Algw, to some of which plants they are 
in respect of stems, not superior. I follow Lindley in locating them 
with the Thallogens, but the form of the spermatoziids is that of 
the higher classes, and they should stand perhaps near the mosses» 
especially as they have roots. They are remarkable among flowerless- 
plants in showing the phenomenon of the rotation of the cell-sap. The 
transparent JVitel'las are the best suited for observing it, and for the 
microscope there is no spectacle more pleasing, though inferior to that 
presented by the movement in the Vallisneria. Upwards of thirty 
species have been discovered ; they grow in all parts of the world, and 
according to Mr. Babington, there are in Britain no less than sixteen, 
One of these, the Nitel'la transiu‘cens, often forms a pleasing object in 
mill-streams, looking like a mass of green and undulated velvet, The 
Charas are not uncommonly feotid. It is to their great abundance in 
the stagnant waters of the Campagna of Rome, and the evolution of 
their offensive odour, that the unbealthiness of that celebrated region 
is largely owing. 

CCIII, THE SEAWEED FAMILY.—Alge. 

Whatever their internal structure and philosophy, upon one point 
all Botanical Systems seem agreed, namely, either to begin or end with 
the simple aquatics called Seaweeds. It may be an appropriate finish 
to the survey of the world’s riches in respect of plants, to stand, like 
Childe Harold at the end of his pilgrimage’, on the shore of the sen, 
“and muse at once upon the past, and on the new mysteries of the watery 
plain in front ;—perhaps it is better that the survey should commence 
at this point instead of conclude—there is encouragement at least in 
the ancient fable, that it was the waves that gave birth to Venus. 
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specimens of which have been preserved by amateurs than perhaps 
of all other seaweeds put together. Tho last-named distributes itself 
into an infinite number of minute branchlets, all ending in fine points, 
and when laid upon paper, seems a delicate red lace, Beautiful as 
they are when dried, it is only when floating in their native element 
that either the Ploca’mium or the Delesse’ria can be appreciated, and as 
thus beheld they are truly “flowers of the sea.” All the 

are fond of deep water, and especially of quiet bays and tide-pools; in 
number the class reaches close on 700 species. Here belongs also the 
little coralline so abundant upon every part of the coast, and the white 
relics of which attract every observant eye, not only in the delicacy of 
their bone like joints, but in the almost stony hardness of their sub- 
stance, The latter quality comes of the plant being completely en- 
crusted with carbonate of lime—so thoroughly so as to seem a genuine 
coral, 

‘The next important group is that represented in the common Fuci that 
hang from the rocks, These are in every case olive-green, and in sub- 
stance cartilaginous. The dimensions they sometimes attain are almost 
incredible, In the Botany of the Antarctic expedition of Sir J. ©. Ross, 
Dr. Hooker has given a representation of a submarine forest of Zes- 
so'nia and Macrocys'tis, inhabiting the south circum-polar seas, in which 
the erect guasi-trunks are 5—10 feet high, while the horizontal growth 
ranges from 200 to 700 fect! In the middle of the Atlantic still lives 
and grows that famoas submarine island of Sargas‘swm that checked 
Columbus. Even upon our own coasts we may gather up specimens 
many yards long. ‘The principal British representative is the /weus 
nodo'sus, immediately recognised by its immense and abundant floats. 
Ficus serra’tus and vesiculo’sua are also very common. 

The Tangles, constituting the important genera Lamina'ria, Ala‘ria, 
and several others, form a different group again; as do likewise the very 
brilliant seaweeds called Tao'nia and Padi'na, The former constitate 
the section called Phaospo'ree; the latter are the Dictyota’cee. These, 
like the preceding groups, have distinguishing peculiarities of fructifi- 
cation. The Taonia group, along with the Red Seaweeds, increase in 
a twofold manner. First they increase by the development of peculiar 
vegetative propagula termed “ tetraspores,”” consisting of a parent-cell 
divided into four chambers, which, when liberated from the parent- 
plant, grow up into a new thallus ;—seeondly, by spores and antheridia, 
‘The Tangles appear to be of « more simple organisation; hitherto, at 
all events, they have been observed to multiply only by the liberation 
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canoes. They are found in the greatest abundance in shallow waterupon 
moors and heaths, in the scum of shallow ditches, and at the edges of 
ponds, and for the microscope are beautiful beyond expression, Viewing 
them for the first time we almost mistrust oureyes. The Desmidia'cew 
consist only of vegetable matter. The Diatoma’cea possess in addition 
prismatic flinty skeleton or frame, destructible neither by red-heat nor 
by decay. Place a few of them upon a bit of platinum-foil over the 
flame of-a spirit-lamp, and after all the organio matter has been 
destroyed, tho silicious shell remains intact, and owing to the removal 
of the former, sharply and clearly defined. ‘Take care, however, that 
It of potash or soda be present, or it will enter into chemical eom- 
ination with the silica, and produce an atom of glass, while the object 
disappears. Some of the most frequent and easily procurable forms, as 
well as extremely beautiful, are those comprised in the genera Micras- 
térias, Cosma’rium, Euas'trum, Desorid‘ium, and Pedias'trum. ‘Tho 
mode of propagation is prineipally by subdivision of the parent-oell 
into two, The increase is often astonishingly rapid; both kinds are also 
remarkably tenacious of life, and though soon destroyed by drought, 
allow of being transported by the wind, if the atmosphere be damp, to 
tho castle-turret and the mountain-top, 

Besides these again are some singular species possessing the power of 
sclf-movement, and which, like certain Desmids and Diatomacem, have 
been claimed by zoologists as of animal nature rather than vegetable. 
Sach are the Oseiato’rias, and the Vol'vox globa'tor, the latter of which 
is considered the type of a family called Voleocin'ew. This traly won- 
derfal Little organism exists in millions in certain ponds, though some- 
times the adjacent ponds do not contain a single specimen. When a 
drop of water from one of these ponds is placed in the field of the micro- 
scope, it is found to be inhabited by green spheres that keep rolling 
over and over, never in confusion, never coming in contact, every one 
of them laced elegantly with darker lines, and containing two or three 
nuclei. When Scipio was shown the celestial orbs revolving through 
space, and called upon to listen to their immortal music, the spectacle 
‘was grander, but could not be more exquisite, than that of these tiny 
globules in their harmonious movement, that fascinates the eye as if it 
were enchantment, The binocular microscope should be used, as with a 
single-tube instrament the rotundity and the idea of depth are not pre- 
served. What Ehrenberg describes as animaloules in the Volvox, are 
the endochromes of the component cells, reduced to a small balk by the 
secretion of a hyaline substance between the internal cell-membrane and 
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the outer cell-wall. The cilia described by thi 
ing to the individual animalcules, are really 
covering of the organism. The spores are pro] 
that are seen embedded in the respective ¢ 
form of which latter comes of the primordial 
to the outer integument at various points, t] 
and neighbouring cells coming in contact. 

Further information respecting the Alge is 
the present, nor would it be desirable to in 
devoted especially to flowering-plants. The fi 
of them is a good microscope, and along with t 
books specially devoted to the subject, Ma 
and figured with great accuracy and artistic 
great work on these plants, 8 vols. 8vo. Inde 
may usefally commence with Dr. Landsborou, 
On Freshwater Alge, there is Mr. Hassall’s 
for the two other principal tribes, Smith’s “I 
Ralfs’ “ Desmidiem,” also very copiously ill 
** Hand-book of the Microscope and Microsc 
some useful directions how to find and exam 
of British marine Algw is about 370. How 
others is not yet known, but it is certain that | 
will be a long one. 


GLOSSARY. 


‘Terms derived from the Greek language are marked +, 
‘The terminations tnus and odes signify “likeness” or “ rosomblance,” 


ze (eat) 

“Awnurriy-romare (leaf), when a pin- 
nate loaf has no one at the 
extremity, ax in pptbonsthe 

*Acauzas, stemless, ic., having so short 
a stem as to seem destitute of one, 

ACRTOSUS, 4, UX, ELTA, S0Ur. 

*ActEStum, & so0d-like fruit. Seep. 45, 

*ACHLAMYDEOUS, ‘without elther eax or 
corolla, CES 

Acrovtanss, needles 

*AcoTrLEboxoDs, destitute of seed- 
eaves or eg ae 

sAcoraiapoxs, Homerless plants; the 
same ns 

Acurs, ©, biting touhot taste, 

*AcKOGENS, toverlon plants ; the same 
as ( 

see 4, Um, armed with minute 
prickles. 

Acouersare (leaf), pt ha aa 

Acure, ACUTCS, 4, Ux, 
ally to a sleoder, but not toe prickly 
or thorny point. 

Apvawrriovs (buds), see p. 150. 

‘Axntat, growing perched upon the stems 
of other plants, as opposed to having 
roots in the ground, ‘a 

growing or partly so, in the r 

i eeeed ‘Ping’ wholly in th 
water. 

Anvorrosus, verdigris.coloared. 

Aisrivatts, &, belonging to or coming in 
tho summer. 

Rerrvarton (of flower), see p. 25. 

Aianives, 4, 0m, the ame as asTIvanrs. 

Arvinis, literally “related to," bat in 
senso “doubtful” or “ obscure.” 


free or separnte albumen. 

Axpus, 4, vat, white. 

Arat.cous, smelling like gurlis. 

Avuawors of plants, see p. 89, 

ALresvars, &, the same ax alpinus. 

ALPINUS, 4, UM, growing on mountains 
in cold countries. 


Ananus, 4, Ux, bitter, 

Aamnravus, 4, Um, uneertain or dowbtfal. 
AMPLEXICAULENT (leaves), #ee ps 10. 
Awscers, baving « t stem or 


seed pod. 
Asynacrvose (anthers), sinuous, asin a 


a 
Tike & pels, 


Axozaces, a, um, native of Es 
ANOULAR, ANOUEANES, &, 
tudinal edges or corners, 
‘The rererse of “ ereter 











ancienty so called. 
sAreratots, destitute of petals. 
ApEx, the very top or stmmit. 





*APHYLLUS, A, UM, destitute of lea 
*APocakPous (fruits), when the o 
or carpels are all free and distin 
*Aporetazous, having the petals : 
*ArorHEcta (of lichens), ree p. 82 
ArrresseD, placed flat upon the st 
of something else, and lying in 
contact with it, as when leaver 
their upper surfaces pressed 9) 
the stem. 
Aquatic, aquaticus, 4, ux, livir 
water. 
Aguartus, x, living under water. 
‘Anponracenr, tree-like. 
ARBOREUS, 4, had having « perm 
atem. 
*AROTICUS, A, om, native of the 
igid zone. 
Axcoatus,a.tnx, bentlikean archer’ 
‘ABRENARIUS, 4, UM, growing in 
places, especially upon the nes- 
ARoEnrevs, a, Ux, silvery-lookin; 
‘Anmius, see p. 182 and p. 622. 
AgretaTus, 4, UM, having awns, See 
‘Anwep, provided with h pines, Pris 
orthorns. See 
Annownuaren (1 aches 12, 
Aaricu.arep, jointed. 
ARTICULATION, & 
ARVENsrs, £, growing in ploughed { 
‘Ascenpric (stems). A stem is #0 ¢ 
that is. horizontal when it leave 














GLOSSARY. 


‘sBnroroor, tho science which troats of 
mosses. 
ips, the axillary of terminal protabe- 
ances on Uhe stems, in which aro 


Burrenery-siare (flower), see p. 250, 
Canvoovs (sepals), such a fall off before 
the petals are fully expanded, as in 
yy, and Cameras, 2; ox, sky- 


4.0, grayish lavendor.coloured. 
ose, A, OM, growing in dense 
ks or patebes, 
Carcanares, 4, Ux, having « spar, 
Carcaxacs, 4 ux, growing im, oF fond 
of carth containing lime. 
ATC, 4 Vay furnished with « 


bell-shaped. 
growing in the open 


Caxnroos, A, ox, pure white, but not of 
the whiteness of snow. 

Canmecexs; Canon, a, Ux; hoary, 

Caxryts, 4, 03, belonging to or only fit 
for dogs. 

Cartrccnus, 4, um, of the mature or con- 
sistence of a hair, 

Cavtetauts, #, resembling a baie dn 
tenuit) 


Carrears (ialiereonisi), grosiey a7 
0. 


. See ps 

———— (stigrna), round, like the head of 
6 pin, 8 io the primrose, 

Deere A, UM, sorambling among 


planta, 
Giymcal etki ot 'wal-gol.y eo 


p. 45. 
Casrxaros, 4, 0%, having a longitudinal 
ridge, like the keel of a boat. 
Cannevs, a, Ox, tlesh-eoloured, or of the 
very palest rose-coloar. 
Canncaus, 4, Um, of a fleshy consistence. 
*Canvers, see p. 44. 


*Canporoor, the solenee which treats of | Cor, 


the froits or seed.pods of plants, 

*Canrorsoxe, see p. 526, 

Carer, nee pp, 4 and 669, 

beyny a A, Um, having or resembling 
8 on) 

Garvan (of the root), see p. 7. 





Certs, the soft substance of 
composed of minute bags pt tpt 
(of the anthers), tho boxes that 
eontein the pollen. 
—— (of the ovary), rlsfaper ab 28, 


Coens 5 "baegeailooat ae 
8 
siratane (ot tho peed); the part where 

the nucleus is joined integu- 


ments, 
*Chasx, dwarf, or a mipiature repre: 
sentation or reminder of, e.g. 
dwarf oak, 


inj 
having a cireular 
Lia round in outline, and flat on 
both surfaces, like a piece of moneys 
Crrarnes, 4, ©, citron-yellow colour, 
CLavarus, 4, UM, bearing lithe dubs, 
Craviceratos, 4, Ux, sorambling by 
Cceehy AM, salt ay ere 
EUR, Ay BM, ny COUTRDIDO 
tinged with yellow, 
era % A, UM, growing in mud or 


wech as stand in 


ree ee 

which coloar ® in La 
spoken of under its own name. 

Comosus, A, ust, very hairy, or leafy, 40 
a5 at a distance to resemble or sug> 
gest the idea of a head of hair, 

Communts, x, found 





Drsx, an expanded cushion found at the 
baso of the ovary in certain flowers. 

—— alvo applied to the central portion 
of compound-flowers, 

Dissectos, 4, 0%, very finely divided and 
subdivided, 

‘Disserntent, a partition in a seed-pod. 

Disraxt, parts of plants and of lowers 
are called “distant” when further 

apart than usual. 

*Disrictous, growing in two opposite 
and vertieal ranks, 

Darvantoatus, a, um, straddling. 

Drvezorxr, spreading away from one 
another, 

Divexsiro1ses, 4, 0x, having leaves of | 
two or moro I | 

Divine (leaves), wee p. Lt. 

Doxxericus, 4, um, calti for house. 
hold ase. 

Donsat, belonging to the back or under- 
surface, 

Dorrep (leaves), seo p. 21. 

Docntx (flowers), see p. 34. 

—— (perianth}, soe p. 26. 

Doumry-pexware (leat), soe p. 13. 

—— rixxarir (leat), m0 p. 17. 

Drvraczows, drape.like. 

Daurx, Dowrrona, a kind of fruit, See 
pp. 45, 270, 28%. 

Doxeronex, growing in bushy places, 

Denrwsovrs, a, Um, Sduras” in a less 
degree, 

Donvs, a, um, hard, stiff, righ. 

Eoutxares, A, wa, prickly, like « hed 
hog, asthe husk of’ the Spaneh 
chesnut, } 

Evyosus, 4, 0m, widely-spreading, like 
diffuse. 

Evatus, 40M; Beatson; tall, taller, ie. 
than their particular organs would 
have led us to expect. 

Exs.orricat, (leaves or petals), broad in 
the middle, and pointed wt each ex 
tremity. 

Exoxoaros, a, ©, when the 
drawn out to-a greater 


are 
than is 





sual. 

Eaasormara no dt than oe pes 

*Exnnyo, the rudimentary con- 
tained in the seed. See p. 40, 


Bat 


*Exprcaxpnovs, baving eleven stamens. 

*Ewpocans (of frait), the hard and stony 
et ss in o plam-stone, 

*Expooxys, 


*Eripgeds, the outermost skin. 

*Eriovxows (stamens), see p, 30, 

+Eriperaiovs (stamens), #0 completely 
adherent to the inner surface of the 
petals, #4 to appear to grow from and 
upon them. 

+Erirarres, see p. 659. 

Equrrayr (leaves), see p. 646. 

Evenonesx (leaves), see p. 22. 

E than is aswal in ite 


very tall. 
Exicuvs, 4, 0M, very and tae 
Kxnuns, 4, 0m, very and glorious. 
Exsrarko (stamens), protruded out. 
wards, 
Exsziveiare (Jearos), destitete of sti 
pales. 


| *Exoonns, see pp. 4, 30, 


Farcarus, 4, 0m, shaped like a sickle, 
with its handle, 

Faxrrixs (of plants), rash a on. 

Fax-Lownn (leaf), see p. 17. 

Fax-verxen (leaf), 800 p. 20. 

Faxanosus, 4, 0m, covered with a menly 

Fascicer, see p. 40, 

Fascroutanss, Fasctounares, ay Uy 
borne in fascicl 


Fasttatarcs, 
all verti 


seo p. 10, 
Frarna-verneo (leaf), ma) p. %. 
Frmatn (ftowors), those 


brown, with « little mixture of 
sro (roots), consisting only of 


Freamenr (of stamen), see p, 20, 








INDUS, A, UM, free-flower 

ESS-ILANTS, see pp. 47 

HTaxs, floating on the su 

water. 

Fuovuataas, g, growing in or v 
margin of rivers and streams 

Forsacrous, of the texture of « 
green leaves. 

renee akind of frait. See 
fONTANUS, A, UM, g ino 
tide of natural =. or 
of water. 

Foramey, the aperture in th 






Fara, not 7 to adjacent 

MD, r the green 

fern: "The tarm is also. op) 
citer floweriese plants, on 


ae 
UTIOULOSUs, 4, Ua, under-shr 
Foarrrve (flowere),s00n fe 

(petals), soon falli 
Foxes, very brilliant and glit 
Foxtorsouvs, dirty brows, verg 


Foes, ‘Um, tawny-coloured. 
Fosoor,”resoabling a mosbr 
texture or substance, and be 









GLOSSARY.” 


Hisrrovs, 4, txt, covered with tong and 


very harah hairs, 
Hons, loots ef tbe. present: year. 


Hem, flowers on such 
producing 


Hontexn, #, cultivated in gardens. 
ines um, spreading low upon 


Sonne #, bumble and unpretentious, 
compared with its congeners. 


*Hyump, » plant resulting from the | Ji 


feeundation of one ‘by another. 
‘Hyeaatss, x, coming in the winter, or 
enduring through tho winter. 
‘*Hinmvtx (of fungi), see p. 29. 
*Hyrnnoneus, 4, ox, inhabiting north- 
orn latitudes. 
_ *Hypooyxows (stamens), see p. 30, 


Tennicvs, A, 0M, native of § ee 
Txnascarap (leave), ote 7.1 er 
(sopals snd petals), when 
the edges lap over one another while 
young. 
Tarmarson (planta. ovo Bp. 
Incaxvs, 4, Um, hoary wi Sine down 
oF ether delicate covering, 
Ixcrswe, a, Ux, cut oF cleft. 
Ixcouriere (Rowers), 400 p. 37. 
Ixcunvan, coiled inwants. Seo ped. 
Ixpeniscnxr re seed-podi, not 
ening 6] ly when ripa, 8 
sae te weeds or let them 


iano, truly and abariginally 


Tecate (of ferns), seo p. 761. 

Ixvexton (ovary), soo p. 20. 

Isvasrvs, 4, Um, troublesome as a weed. 

Inyrarus, a, uxt, distended like a blown 
Dindder, 

IxvLORESORNCE, #0 p. 39, 

Ixstoxrs, B, noble, adssirable, compl 
euvas. 

Inreontrors, a, Um, baving “ entire” 
leaves. 

Inranxapes, see p. 8. 

Intenretio.an, between tho bases of the 
petioles of opposite leaves. 

Inrennurren, wheo there are irregular 
intervals between parts generally con- 
tinuous or uijoieing, 

INTERRUYTRDLY-VIXNATEFED (loaves), #00 
p. 220, 

Inonpares, 4, cx, growing in places 
often overflowed, 

Invorvort, ee p. 697. 

Invouvexta, a whorl of bracts. See 
p.oa7, 





Ixvornres, 4, vat, coiled in~ 
a roll of ribben. 

tt. er peter 

Ingrav0R, 4 vx, growing in wet and 


ae aaa having noenpals 
Earle ina probes anon 


JAPONICUS, 4, OM, a ee seers 
FUNCEDS, 4, Ox, Resombling rush 


pe 


‘Lasiate (corolla), see p. 977. 
end irregularly cut into narrow 


Lapeeoare viol milky Juice, 

Lacteus, a, Uat, pred 

Lacuwraas, ®, growing on the borders of 

Larvioatos, 4, 0, baving a smooth and 
polished 


Lay evny sooth, mo level Seo 


um, woolly 
po eter eri 
Cotes oe ae 


Larrvorrvs, a, vat, broad. 
Luoumn, a kind of seed- ar ‘See pp. 45, 


ra, 
TNE 5 Rate ee 
ry 





Nupr (in composition), maked, 4, 
destitute of leaves where usually ne 
‘sent, a8 nudicaulis, cee 

Nupvs, 4, ost, destitute of hairs, 

Norans, oodding or balf.pendulous, 


Onconvare (leaf or petal), inversely 
heart abaped, ¢ Ley bey baving ‘the smaller 
Renee, Sos hed to the stalk, 

Onovate (loaf), see p. 12. 

Oxrusn, rounded or blunted at the ex- 
tromity. 

OccrpeNTALis, ®, native of, or coming 

m western countries, especially 
bh America. 

OLUOUS, A, Ua, cream-coloured, 
Oonta, a kind of stipale. See am 210, 
OnonaTvs, A, Ust, Ewe! 

Ovmoimatin, m, sold tm Ve didgyiate 

“shops, or formerly so, 


Ouran, 4,04, ubefal ae an oxculent |g 


Ovporrre (leavos), #06 p- 21. 

Onoass(ofplants), the Feeaseies leaves, 
and other parts. 

apie of or from the southern 


parts 0 
oven Gast aes p18. 
Ovary, the rudimentary oF inspint 
s0od 
orate Fs ee i 
‘Ovvsvs, a, UM, ining to sheep. 
Ororw {head ‘of flowers), of the eolld 
form of an egg. 
(teait) the same. 
Ovurzs, the rudimestary seeds oon. 
tained in the ovary. See p. 28. 


‘Patexscens, yellowish green, 

‘Patatare (lewf), see p. 17. 

go had lobes: or divisions 
aeeeees 


and ratostuts, ©, 
growing i any places. 

Pastces, seo p. al, 

Pamcutaros, 4, 0m, bearing the flowers 
in paniclos. 

*Paxtornerx, hair-like throughout, 

Paritionackous Cg the oo as 
= butterfly-shaped.” etre 

Partizoaes, 4, tx, covered with pimples. 

Paros, see p. 427. 

Panatirt-vaixen (leaves), see p. 20. 

beer. plants 


Pant (placenta), attached to the 
walls or interior surface of the ovary. 





grow 
Prorrxate (leaf), see p. 16, 
Pecunetx, cep. Bo bee p. 10, 


Pause, po fike a eae with tho 
in the centre of 
Paxxatos, a, vat, hs ge 
*Pustaunnous (flowers), #08 p, 84, 
Praewxtat, reeensrs, &, living many 
yours. Seo p. a 


*Penorsous (stamens), soe p. 90, 
*Prntstos (of monses), see p. 610, 
Penwanent (calyx cy ee 


weak. 
—— ir eae the same 
Pastoke (oorsila), formed like the 
uadraped. 


Perio (of eet), 20a p. 10. 
*Peaxooawts, sPrarenoaasts, Sower- 
ing on! ‘The reverse of “ Cryp- 
in” 


Prexare (leaf), soe p. 13. 
Prxxarzrrp (loaf), see p. 10. 
Prxwunes (of ferns), eat pe 778, 
*Prstm. (of the flower), see p. 24. 


*Prsrersanta. seo p. 752. 
Prrw, th substance 
sadener roa 


Font beng ‘pauatineal of theovery 
to which (hs orales are stacked. 





Pesta Coot ieee: mer ay 
Buorp; Riowows, 4, 0x, sstraig! 
ae ot nce ret 

PARIUS, A, UX, ANG RIVALIS, %, growing 

‘on the banks of rivers," 
‘Rosaczous (corolla), soe pp.25 and 283, 
Roagus, 4, pean 
Rorarr, (corolla), see p, 3) 
Rorusprrotzus, a, 0%, round. Jleaved, £4, 

‘fiat and with a circular outline. 

;, turning red. 


Ronen, Rena, RUBRUM, Fed. 
Tustcol 


. 
Ruvesrms, x, growing upon rocks. 
Rormaxs, glitering. 


SAaccHARATOs, A, UM, SaccetARINUs, 4,U%, 
having sugary juice or sap, 
shaped. Seo 


effusion of 


Saxovrxxvs, a, vx, blood-coloured. 

Pfc tor lap long shoots. 
ARXIENSIR, By hative of, or belonging 
tite ‘Chasinel Islands, 


perpet Gniecint. 
living upon or among 


Scanka, oma, BxUM, Covered with short 


FAVE oy Ey 
prerisre x 
otk, 


name is also appliod to the bracts of | Souxtnancsy 
such fowars as grasses, 
Scanvens, Shwe ‘by any means ex- 


leafless fower-stalk, ari a 

from the centre of @ tuft of radi 

leaves. See p. 30 

Scarranen (leaves), seo p. 21. 

Scantous, like “ momt ” 
thinner, drier, and mare sheivelled, 

Genpary 4, UM, very burtfal; pol- 


Gaktanrisasen ae in blossons, 
Suxrxnvinens, evergreen. 


SER wa 


Sarva, transverse 
me partitions. Surrex, 
Serrare leat y Bee ps MM, 


Pca yy 
tom, flowering later in the 
season Dhan ‘others of ts kind, 
Seunaten (leaf), see p. 18 
Senncrare, Seanvratus, 4, Cx, varios 
poy ovens tpcanemne agg along 


sesame of tal Soe p. 10. 
bee ego bret oom having po 
serene, A, at, loaves having D0 





3 of" 
San okaenad ‘Seer yo e 
*Sonoats, 800 p. 
“Sri ic aan 98 
PATI, AO® 
Srarueariy 4 uM, Fesvecne at the 
and tapering towards the base. 








Tonvy, the same as * disk,” in the sense 
‘of a cushion. 

+ TRIASDROUS, TRLAXDRUS, A, Uat, having 

three stamens. 

‘Tracorer, three-coloured, 

‘Taipestaros, 4, Um, three-toothed. 

‘Taayipus, A, Um, three-cleft. 

'TRIFOTIATOS, A, UM, ternate-leaved. 

‘Turvo1sonare (leaf), see p. 13. 

*Taxuenovs (Wowers), see p. 34. 


Tarxunvis, x, having three prinelpalribs. | Vi 


eTamwerarous, baving three petals, 
neither more nor lest. 

«Turrnyiios, 4, Um, having three leaves, 
neither more nor 

‘Truray-rexvarery (eat), wee ps 17. 

Tuauxren, bi ‘vertical rid 


‘Towenovs (root), seep. 8. 

Toseran( (corolin and ealya), formed like 
1 short piece of tabs. 

Tunor, swollen, puffed-out. 

‘Twixima (stem), see pe 


Urzorsoses, 4, tx, growing in moist 

and oozy places, So 

‘Usant, vanxt.oie, 500 p. 40. 

Unarstaren, tp am, beriog the Rawal 
io umbels, 

Ununosvs, 4, om, growing in shady 
places, 

Uxpurates, 4, 0, when asurtece rises 
and sinks —e in geotle Hines. 

Untrarenat, se0 p. 42. 

‘Untsexean (flowers), tee p. 33. 

‘Unsvanoemucar, sometimes used to 

signify that the sepals, petals, and 
stamens of « given flower ara of dif. 
ferent nombers, as in 
verna. 

Unutovs, a, 0, ig near towns. 

‘Unans, stinging, like a nettle. 

Unrarrsainur, a, Uat, of the highest 
utility. 


Vaowarus, A, 0M, forming a sheath. 

Varvarr (sepals and petals), when the 
‘edges of sepals or petals touch with- 
out o1 iB 


i lanta, wis 
eed 





vi pent athe 
‘EIKs (¢ s), 800 
Vex Tatoosus, 4, Um, ee Sn a slight 


Vaxxation (of leaves), 800 

KERUCOSUB, A, OM, COE 

like exeresconoes. 

Versuri lanihers), attached by the 
middle, and balanced, so as to swing 
to 


ie 
Vursicoton, variegated ; also changing 
clearer ir pean oat 


6. 
with 


ly, or is 


whorled. 
‘Veestoantos, 4, ose, inflated like a bladder, 
VEsrEntines, a, Ox, appearing in the 


‘Yurreoue ii ox, ecrered ih toug elt 


Ibairs, nnd havi 
Vistssian abouoling wid Wega 
tloarishing. 


p 710, 

Vourntias, #, twining. 

‘Virroants, #, and YOLOATUS, 4, tt, com> 
toon aod Well-known overywhere, 

Voreives, 4, om, fe 


Wavnn (leaf), see pe Sa 
Waoms 


Wi ), when pe 
Stet provided 





Ampelosicyos, 965, 
Amphicome, 417, 
‘Amsinckin, 369, 
Amponia, 318, 
“Amygdalacem, 209, 
Amygdalus, 272. 
Anavardiacer, au 
Anncardium, 216, 
Anacharis, 688, 

‘Anagallis, 350, 851, 850. 
Anamirta, 621. 
Ananassa, GUL, 
Anchusa, 307, 909, 
Ancistram, ai4. 
Andersonia, 169, 
Androa, 516. 
Andreacom, 816. 
soeiaelay Ned 165,108, 


ames 
‘Androsaomurs, 107. 
Anemone, 94, 09, 90, 103, 


a, 665. 
Anigozanthus, 600, 602. 
Aninced, 629. 
“Annesles, 00. 
Anaotochilns, 668, 
Anomatheca, O51. 


405. 
Anthericum, 680, 639, 
Anthocervis, 414, 
Antholyza, 651, 
Anthoxanthum, 726. 
Anthrisous, 047, 048, 
Anthuriam, 699, 
Anthyllis, 255, 207. 
rename 410, 411, 





Applo, 270, rig 
rave, 20. 
Apricot, 270. 


‘Arbor-vite, 772. 
Arbutus, 167, 168, 





Bugloss, 363, 367, 
Bulbine, 640, 
Bulbocodium, 689, 
Bull-rash, 703, 760, 
Bunias, 141. 

Banium, S42, 
Seems , 630, 049, 


Burchardia, 089, 
Burdock, 44), 451, 


parsley, 633, 547, 
— weed, 839, 648. 
Bursaria, 189, 
Bnsella, 216. 
Batcherw’-broom, 626,636. 
Butomus, 66. 
‘Butter-and.eggs, 643. 
Buttorbur, dal, 445, 458, 
4, 180 
Buttoroup, 04, 98, 90, 
waily, 9s 
008. 


658, 005, 
Butter-nut, 695. 
Butterwort, 428, 424, 
———— Family, 422. 
Button-tree, 498, 
Baxus, 615, 617. 
Bybis, 181, 5 

Byttneriacem, 190. 


Cabbage, 197, 150, 
Fi 


Crlogyne, 664, 
Cusalpinia, 240, 263. 
Caiophora, 624, 
Cakile, 14. 
Caladiten, 000, 608, 
Calaniagrostis, 727, 728, 
Calamivs, 983, 987. 
Calaminthn, 387, 
Calnipeli 410, 
Calum: 
Calan "atk 

be, 


Calathea; 000. 
Caloeolaria, 413, 
Caleotasia, 676, 
Calendula, 400, 


Calta 493, 404, 
Caltha, 100, 101. 


Campania, 421. 
Campanula, 477—480, 
Family, 474. 


cam ylobothrss, S04, 
ian-rice, 739. 
Gansaian-stiteeod, Ma 
Canarina, 475, 480. 
Ganary-bel dower, 15% 


Caraway, $96, 

Cantamine, 134, 139, 1 

pri ia 
ina) Hower, 492, 





Sardcopersanas 190 





‘Cardoon, 408. 
Cenduns, 459, 453, 408, 
eee T5140, TH 


Carlina, 431, 
Carline-thistle, 491, 454. 
Carlodovies, 704, 





Commelinseom, 087, 
Composite, 425, 
‘Comptonia, 608. 
Conanthera, 040. 

c 8u, 

Cowslip, 345, 36, 
— oe 401, 402, 


itd. 

Convallaria, Git, 040. Cyelamen, 148, 964, 350. 

Convalvulaorm, 38. Cyelanthus, 704. 

Convalvulus, $49,941,842. 7 520, 622. Cyenozhes, 608. 

f Cydonia, 279. 

Cymbalaria, 411, 
Cynanchum, S44, 

Cratmgus, 278, 279, 408. 

Cratmva, 211. 

 Crepis, 430, 498, 499, 448, 

449. 


Crews, 194. 
Crinum, 644. 
Crithmum, $45. 


Soma 504, 
Cryptogramma, 701. 
Cryptomerin, 771, 
Caba-bast, 128, 
‘Cubeba, 282, 


2d. 

Coronopes, 141. Cucubalus, 108, 193, 208, 
Correa, 189, Cucuraber, 663. 
Cara 212, 913, ——— Family, 962, 

uaa, 330. Cucasais, 509, 564. 
Corytas, 183, 184. Cacurbita, 064, 
Corylacer, 507, Cocarbitacom, 602, 
Corylas, 072, 876, Outseedy aad, 449, 407, 


Coryebiturn, 480, 
Ocaaiad 520, 
Cosamingia, $40, 
Cunonia, 


Gnnenteseay 904, 805, 
Caphea, $07, 

Capia, 44. 

‘Cup-toome, 893, 
‘Cupressinem, 760. 
thistle, 452,494. | Cupressus, 372, 
Cotyleden, 100, 102, Cupalifers, 567, 
Couch-grass, 715, 731. ‘Cureumma, O94. 
Coutarea, 504, Currant, 517, 918, 619, 








Erlooaulon, 74, 
Erlocnema, 497. 
Erlodendron, 171. 
Eriogonum, 224, 
Eriophorum, 743,744,752. 
Eriospormam, 640, 
Eriostemon, 189. 
‘Erodiam, 118. 
Erpetion, 187. 
Erucastram, 191. 
Ervum, 203. 
Eryngium. 540, 649. 
Eryngo, 580, 640, 49. 
Erysimum, 134, 135, 140, 
148, 149, 162. 
Erythreea, $26, 
Erythring, 260. 
Erythrochiton, 190. 
Erythronium, 637. 
Esenllonia, 620, 
Escalloniacew, 619, 
Eachscholtzia, 112. 
Euastram, 835. 


Eucalyptus, 402,499, 404, | 


Eucharidium, 4 
Eucharis, 644. 


Eugenia, 493, 404, 
Euonymus, 311, 
Eupatoriam, 450, 
Kuphorbia, O14—017. 





Fealhery roe "90, 798, 
Fodia, 470, 471, 


Fenzlin, 362, 
Forneries, 709, 800, 
Fern Family, 776. 


550, 
+ 18, 792) 
u. 


Feuilla, 065. 
Feverfow, 440, 463. 
Ficuria, 100. 

| Bioviden, 235, 
Fhows, 605, 607, 


Fiowero a 770. 
mS oped 40, 441, £59, 


Fip-boneyeucklo,613,514, 
O10, Gi 








leper 402, 
Hirsea, 174. 
Hoitain, 301. 
Holcus, 720. 


poe 61214, 


Honeys 

Hookeria, 814, 

Hop, 006. 

— hornbeam, 676. 
—— trefoil, 250, 250, 
Hordeum, 430, 181, 780. 
Horehound, #82, vil. 


Horse-chosnut, 170, 
gowann, 463. 

Tadiah, 198, 148, 

——— shwe-veteh, Bhd, 


201. 

Horsetail, £00, 503-—500, 
Hortensia, 304. 
Hottonia, 350, 


\ 
Hound's-tongac, 304, 907, | Tpor 


House-leek, 100, 102, 
Houstonia, 904. 
Hoya, 848. 

Humea, 467. 
Hurulas, 005, 
Tura, 60S. 
Hutehinsin, 198, 142. 


Hyacinth, 088. 
Hyucinthlow, 098, 


mckle Family, 612. | 


Hypoum, 812, 818, 
| Hypocharris, 416, 447. 
Hyptis, 370, 
Hyssop, 809. 
| Hysopas, 303, 


| Theris, 14, 143, 102 
| Tee-plant, 338, 
Ignatia, 329. 


Tmatophyliam, 646. 
Impateas, i, 116. 
Imperatoria, Ot! 
Incarvillea, 417. 
Indian-corn, 739. 





lap. 
fant ti ol7. 
Fo |Jusiime, isa 


taze, 393. 
| Jessamine, 375, 970. 


a 
Juniper, 106, 703, 772. 


Juniper, 07, FR. 
Jassieuca, 4! 








Lysimachia, 361, 962. 


Macleania, 522, 
Macleaya, 113, 
Maclura, 607. 


Madia, 408. 
Magnolia, 114. 
‘Magnoliacem, 113, 
Mahernia, 100, 
Mahonia, 186, 
Maianthemum, 628, 634, 

780, 797. 

jy 14, 201, 


Fanily ur. 
Malope, 


Mapbehian 174. 
Malpighiacew, 174, 
Malva, 128-130, 
Malvacem, 1 
Mammillaria, 500. 
Manchineel, 610, 
Mandeviila, 318. 
Mandragora, 338, 063, 
Mandrake, 338, 603, 
Manettia, 504, 
Manna-troe, 332, 
‘Mantisia, 694, 


Marigold, 460. 
‘African, 408. 


~ asrigohd, 93, 100, 





INDEX, 
Marshwort, $33, 685, Sl. 


aaron 0 0880. 


Martynia, 
Martial Pern, 226, 
Massonia, 039, 
Masterwort, 690, 640. 
Mate, 313. 
as, 719, 727. 


rt, 
Meconopsis, 108, LU. 
Medicago, 244, 255, 250. 


| Medick, 260, 2 256, 
Medinil “ie 


Medlar, 270, 277. 
Melaleuca, 424. 


Melio.; eee 720, 737, 
Melilot, 249, 254, 256. 
cay abe 





Mimosa, 241, 
Mina Adi, 412414, 





Orontiacer, 699, Passiflora, 178, 174. 

Orpine, 100, 161. Passifloracem, 173. 

Orris-root, (60. Passion-flower, 173, 174. 
‘DAG, 


Qnage, orange, Pastinaca, S40. 
: . Patchouli. 96, 
‘Oseiilatorin, 895. 

Osler, 954, 585, 587, 600, 


Pheasant’s-eye, 05, 97. 
ey LO, 


Pavia, 170, 
Poa, 245, 240, 204, 265, 
— Family, 238, 


Pedaliam, 422. 
r Podiastram, 835. Phillyren, 333, 
aris, 000, Philodendro, 608, 
‘Paddock-pipes, 3, 604, | Pelargonium, 120,191. | Phionm, 713, 714, 724, 
Peliosapth, 725. 
Padina, 839. 


Pmonia, 10%, 103. 
Peony, 95, 102, 103, 
-Paliurus, 312, 
Palma.Christi, 616, 
Palmas, 700, 
Paly-trees, 700, 





Peristytus, 
Periwiokle, 317. 
Persiearin, 219, 220, 
22g—204, 
Persimon, 314. 
Petasites, 408, 459, 








Resodaces, 103. 
ast bay 245, 247, 


Tere ton, sl. 
Rhododendron, 103, 168, 
Rhodoleia, 550, 
Rhodomela, 44. 
Rhodospermem, 832, 


perma Sagit 
Rhynchospors, 744, 700, | Sagittarin, 686, 687. 
Ribbon. 717, 74h. | Sago.palra (Cyoan), 774. 
Ribes, S17—51% Saint-foin, 249, 202. 
Ribwort, 871, 872, St Ignatius'-beans, 320. 
St. John's-wort, 106—108, 


Rocket, 137, ae 148, 150, 
Rock-rese, 
Roella, raed 





Rogier, 604. 
Homoria, 111. 





12. 
Sanguisorbe 234 
— of Sharon, 195, 106, | Sanguisorbacer, 227, 





Stangeria, 774. 
Stanhopen, 068, 
Stapelia, 343, 
‘Stuphyles, 182. 
Staph. 18) 


Stortish-flower, 348, 
‘Star-of- Bethlehem, 629, 
631, 029. 
Star-of-the-earth, 972. 
Starwort, $40, 442, 400, 
Station, 357-300. 
Steople-bells, 47, 
Stellaria, 13, 205, 206, 
Stellates, 604, 
Stenantbers, 169. 
Stenomesson, 645. 
Stephunia, 214, 
Stophanotis, 348. 
Storeutia, 171. 
Stereutiacem, 171. 
tareocaulon, 819, 


200. 
Stock, 146, 149, 180, 182, 
00—161. 


‘Stramonium, 335. 
susan 8m ve 
trawberry, 286, 20% 
— Little m¢ 
286, 208, 
Strawberry-btite, 25. 
———— treo, 169, 168, 
Strelitzia, 008. 
‘Streptanthorn, 651. 
Streptocerpus, 4a, 
Strobilasthes, 418, 
Strophanthos, 918, 
Stramaria, 645, 
Struthiola, 284, 
Strychnes, 329. 
Stylidiacem, 451. 
Stylidium, 481, 


Sumda, 230. 
[rin vive 44, 
Succiaa, 47 





Sunflower, 406. 


Swan's neck orehis, 663. 


10, 339, 
200, 


Sword-lily, 647, 049, 
Sycamore, 177. 
Sympborin, 816. 
Symphytumn, 360, 960. 
Symplocarpus, 600. 
Syringa, 352. 

(mock-orange), 

22, 


Tabernmmontana, $18. 
Tacoa, 605. 

‘Taccncem, 095. 
Taosonin, 174. 
Tagetes, 400. 
Taisoma, 119. 
‘Tamaricacem, 176. 
Tamarisk, 173. 
Tamarix, 175. 

‘Tamas, 759. 


‘Tonsel, 47%, 479. 
‘Tost-caotas, 500. 
‘Tea-tree, 150. 
—— (falne), 337. 
‘Tecoma, 416, 417, 

10, 


Teotona, 5 
‘Toedia, 414, 





Thibaudio, 022, 
‘Thistle, 431, 492, 441,452 
tt. 


‘Tillon, 100, 102. 
‘Tiliandsia, O01, 62, 





INDEX. 869 


‘Wheat, 789: j Wood-reed, 717, 727, 728. | Xylophylla, 617. 


—— grass, 715, 731. Woodruff, 507, eae | Xylosteum, 514. 
‘Whinberry, 521. |——— Family, | Xyridacew, 758. 


eee: Family, 520, | Wood-rush, 671, pri 675, ) Xyris, 758. 
Whitebeam, 275, 276,278, ' 676. 





























t Yam, 760. 
White-cress, 137,140. Wood-sage, 392. |Yam, 
Whitlow-cress, 188, 144, | Woodsia, 785, 701. Lee sae aay 
‘Whortleberry, 5321. ; Woodsorrel, 123, 194. or vattls, 403, 408, 
Wig-tree, 215. Wormseed, 135, 149. : om reed in 
‘Wild-basil, 384, 388. Wormwood, 418, 456. | 77 roman 185, 146. 
— ont, 728. :Wormia, 182. | fssekahes Ae 
Willdenovia, 758. , Woundwort, 983, 391. Pre ly, 773, 
Willow, 584, 592, 694. | Wourali-poison, 329. [Epeon: OOF: 
herb, 445489, Wrightia, 318. ‘ Zamia, 774, 
Winteraces, 113. Wych-elm, 309, 910. Zannichellia, 678, 681. 
Winter-aconite, 94, 102, Zephyranthes, 644. 
cherry, 937. | Xanthium, 445, 465. Zingiber, 604. 
Wire gras 718,790. | Nanthorhiaa, 03109. | Zingiberacen, 009, 
‘Wistaria, 267. Xanthorrheea, 640. ia, 406. 
Witch-hazel, 558. Xanthosia, 550. Zi ania, 739. 
Witsenia, 051. Xanthoxylacer, 188. Ziziphora, 304. 
‘Woad, 135, 142. | Xanthoxylum, 188. Zostera, 681. 
Woodbine, 912,514," Xerophyllam, oe0. Zygopetalon, 668. 
‘Wooden-cherry, 235. Xerotes, 670. Zygophyllacem, 231, 
pear, 235. i Xylomelon, 235. Zygophylluro, 232. 
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